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STATISTICS       • 

OF 

THE    CORN    TRADE, 

1838-1855. 


The  following  tables  were  compiled  under  the  direction  and 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Henrj  S.  Bright  of  Hull,  and  published 
bj  him  in  the  year  1854.  He  has,  in  the  most  liberal  way, 
placed  them  at  my  disposal  for  insertion  in  the  Journal,  and  has 
had  additional  tables  prepared,  which  make  the  series  complete 
up  to  the  present  time.  They  contain,  in  small  compass  and 
accessible  form,  the  principal  statistics  of  the  com  trade  since 
the  year  1828,  as  well  as  the  average  price  of  wheat  for  the  last 
two  centuries,  and  will  be  found  valuable  to  the  politician  and 
the  financier  as  well  as  to  the  farmer. — H.  S.  T. 
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II. — Report  on  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Paris  Exhi^ 
bition.  By  J.  Evelyn  Denison,  M.P.,  Vice-President  of  the 
Jar  J  for  Class  III.     Agriculture. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Loid  Stanley  of  Aldeelet,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  &c. 

My  Lord, — ^The  Intemational  Jury  of  Agriculture  (Class  III.) 
of  the  Paris  Exhibition  consisted  of, — 

Count  de  Gasparin,  President  . .         .  .  France. 
Evelyn  Denison,  Vice-President  .  .  England. 

Count  Herve  de  Kergorlay,  Secretary      France. 
Sonssingault        .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .  France. 

Barral        France. 

Yvart         France. 

Dailly        .  .         . .  France. 

Vilmorin  (Louis) France. 

Monny  de  Momay  France. 

Robinet \         .  .  France. 

Delehaye  .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .  Belgium. 

De  Mathelin  (Leopold) Belgium. 

Ramon  de  la  Sagra  S])ain. 

r^.  .  (Grand  Duchy 

^***^         •;         i  of  Baden. 

Baron  de  Riese  Stallbourg        .  .         .  .  Austria. 

Dr.  Arenstein Austria. 

Baron  Delong'     . .         Denmark. 

Wilson,  J.  England. 

Amos,  C.  E England. 

"••'»'•'.  J- T- {'5?r.r' 

It  was  quite  time  that  France  and  England  should  be  better 
known  to  each  other,  and  that  it  should  be  made  apparent  what 
great  benefits  would  accrue  to  both  countries  from  an  improved 
acquaintance  and  extended  intercourse. 

Up  to  the  year  1851,  till  the  time  of  the  Exhibition  of  London, 
we  are  told  by  a  French  writer  of  high  authority,*  "  that  in 
France,  more  perhaps  than  elsewhere,  notwithstanding  our  near 

^  M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne,  author  of  *  Essai  sar  rEconomie  Rarale  de  TAngle- 
terre,  de  rEoosae,  et  d'Irlande.'  This  etsa^  formed  part  of  a  coarse  of  lectures 
delirered  at  the  Institut  National  Agronomique.  The  information  it  contains,  as 
regards  the  condition  and  prospects  of  agriculture  in  these  islands,  is  so  correct, 
and  exhibits  snch  a  thorougn  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  all  its  branches,  that  it 
is  a  reasonable  assumption,  that  an  author  who  writes  so  accurately  about  the  affairs 
of  a  foreign  country  may  be  relied  upon  when  treating  of  his  own.  This  essay  has 
gone  through  two  editions  in  France,  has  been  translated  into  English,  and  has 
nsdergone  the  ordeal  of  Scotch  criticism. 
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proximity,  an  opinion  had  prevailed  that  in  England  agriculture 
«  Lad  been  neglected  in  favour  of  trade  and  commerce.  The  tariff 
regulations  of  Sir  R.  Peel^  not  well  understood  in  their  design 
or  in  their  consequences,  had  tended  to  fortify  this  assumption. 
Nothing,  therefore,  created  more  surprise  than  the  vast  collection 
of  agricultural  implements  which  the  Exhibition  of  London  con- 
tained, and  the  proof  they  afforded  of  the  high  development  of 
agricultural  skill  and  science  in  the  United  Kingdom." 

It  has  been  reserved  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  to  give 
new  force  to  these  impressions ;  to  carry  into  the  heart  of  France, 
and  to  display  before  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  spec- 
tators, these  evidences  of  the  skill  of  our  machine-makers,  placed 
in  immediate  contrast  with  the  works  of  their  competitors  from 
all  quarters  of  the  world. 

The  approach  between  the  two  nations,  which  was  invited  by 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  has-been  advanced  and  quickened  by  the 
Exhibition  of  1855.  The  cordial  and  friendly  reception  given 
to  Englishmen  of  all  classes  in  Paris  has  been  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated and  responded  to — new  interests  have  been  called  into 
action.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  by  both  people  from  a 
more  free  communication  have  forced  themselves  upon  public 
attention,  and'  have  taken  root  in  public  opinion.  Such  a  result 
alone  would  be  worth  all  the  labour  and  all  the  cost  of  both  Ex- 
hibitions. 

It  was  not  till  the  25th  of  October,  shortly  before  the  close  of 
the  Exhibition,  that  I  was  made  acquainted  with  your  Lordship's 
wish,  that  I  should  furnish  a  report  on  the  Class  of  Agriculture. 
If  I  had  known  this  wish  at  an  earlier  period,  some  matters, 
especially  matters  of  detail,  might  have  been  noted,  which  it 
would  not  be  easy  now  to  go  back  upon.  But  I  bear  in  mind 
that  this  is  not  a  report,  accompanying  and  justifying  an  adjudi- 
cation of  prizes.  Such  a  report  will  be  furnished  to  the  Imperial 
Commission  by  officers  specially  appointed  in  each  class,  and 
will  be  accessible  to  all. 

The  terms  of  the  letter  addressed  to  me  by  your  Lordship's 
directions  are,  "  That  I  would  furnish  a  report,  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament,  of  the  position  which  the  United  Kingdom  held  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  compared  with  foreign  countries,  in  the 
Class  of  Agriculture,  and  the  progress,  if  any,  which  has  been 
made  since  1851  in  respect  of  this  class  of  objects." 

I  propose  to  follow  the  course  pointed  out  in  this  letter  of 
instructions. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  at  the  outset  t&e  position  of  the  two 
countries  as  regards  agricultural  practice  at  the  present  moment. 
Such  a  picture,  full  of  lif^  and  interest,  has  been  d^awn  to  our 
hands  by  the  able  pen  to  which  I  have  already  referred.     As  the 
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compamon  Is  very  fayourable  to  thi»  country,  I  prefer  to  employ 
the  words  of  a  French  author  rather  than  to  make  use  of  my 
own. 

In  natural  gifts  of  soil'  and  of  climate  the  advantages  are  beyond 
all  question  on  tlie  side  of  France.  It  may  be  that  France  has 
relied  too  much  on  these  excellent  gifts,  while  England,  less 
faToured,  has  been  urged  by  her  necessities  to  increased 
exertions. 

Systems  of  Cultivation. 

'*  France  has  devoted  herself  too  exclusively  to  the  production 
of  com  crops,  which  are  the  immediate  food  of  man,  without 
sufficiently  considering  the  means  necessary  to  uphold  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  under  this  exhausting,  process.  England,  on  the  oon«* 
tmiy,  has  been  led,  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  climate,  partly  by 
design,  to  take  a  sort  of  by-path^  which  reaches,  com  crops 
throQgh  the  intervention  of  green  cssops ;  findings  in  the  rearing 
of  cattle  and  the  supply  of  manure,, the  restorative  process  which 
is  necessary. 

''The  experiment  has  entirely  succeeded,  and  is  extending 
itself  day  by  day  ;:  and  the  remarkable  fact  is,  that  in  prc^portion 
as  the  head  of  cattle  increases  the  quantity  of  corn  increases  also ; 
the  gain  in  intensity  exceeds  the  loss  in  extent  Thus,  on  a  sur- 
&oe  of  31,000,000  of  hectares-,  reduced  to  20,000,000  by  the 
waste  lands,  the  British  isles  produce  more  food  for  animals  than 
the  «atire  surface  of  France,,  o£  double  the  extent*  Hence  the 
supply  of  manure  is  in  proportion  three  or  four  times  greater. 
The  average  produce  per  hectare  in  France  is  6  hectolitres  of 
wheat,  about  5  of  rye,  and  1  of  maize  or  buckwheat ;  collectively 
about  11  hectolitres.  In  England^  25  hectolitres  of  wheat  (3^ 
quarters  per  acre),  more  than  double  in  quantity,  and  three  times 
more  in  saleable  value«  Scotland  and.  Ireland  are  included  in 
this  estimate.  If  the  comparison  is  made  with  England  alone, 
the  results  are  far  more  striking.  This  little  country,  not  larger 
than  one-fourth  of  France,  produces  38,000,000  of  hectolitres  of 
wheat,  16,000,000  of  barley,.  34,000,000  of  oaU.  If  France  pro- 
duced  as  much  in  proportion,  she  would  produce,  deducting  seed, 
150,000,OOQ  hectolitres  of  wheat,  200,000,000  of  oats  and  other 
grains;  that  is,  at  least  double  her  actual  production.. 

^  Taking  all  products  into  account,,  animal  and.  vegetable,  it 
appears  that  the  produce  of  England,  per  hectare,  nearly  doubles 
that  of  France. 

'*The  great  lesson. which  these  ftgurea  teach,  beyond  the  dis- 
proportion of  the  results,  is  the  relation. of  vegetable  to  animal 

*  I  preserve  the  French  measares,  together  with  the  caloolations  of  the  author. 
The  French  hectare  is  equal  to  2*471  English  acres. 
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prodacts.  In  France  the  v^etable  products  form  four-sixths  of 
the  whole,  and  the  animal  products  two-sixths  onlj  ;  showing  at 
first  sight  an  exhausting  cultivation,  and  one  at  least  stationary. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  the  animal  products  are  equal  to  the 
vegetable.  Thus  the  animal  products  alone  of  an  English  farm 
are  equal  to  the  entire  products,  animal  and  vegetable,  of  a  French 
farm  of  the  same  extent* 

Sheep. 

''The  most  remarkable  feature  of  British  farming,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  France,  is  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
sheep.  According  to  the  statistical  returns  and  estimates,  the 
number  of  sheep  in  France  and  in  England  is  about  equal,  about 
35,000,000  of  sheep  in  France  and  35,000,000  in  England.  But 
this  apparent  equality  conceals  an  inequality  the  most  marked. 
35,000,000  of  sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom  live  on  31,000,000 
hectares  of  land.  35,000,000  of  sheep  in  France  live  on  53,000,000 
hectares.  France,  in  order  to  have  as  many  sheep  in  proportion 
as  the  United  Kingdom,  ought  to  have  60,000,000.  If  the  com- 
parison is  made  with  England  alone,  the  difference  is  far  greater. 
England  feeds  30,000,000  of  sheep  on  15,000,000  hectares  of 
land ;  that  is,  proportionally,  three  times  as  many  as  France. 

''  But  the  great  difference  is  in  the  quality  of  the  sheep,  upon 
the  breeding  and  improving  of  which,  with  a  view  to  weight  and 
early  maturity,  so  much  cure  and  attention  has  been  bestowed. 
The  weight  of  an  English  sheep  is  twice  that  of  a  French  sheep  ; 
so  that  an  English  farm  on  an  equal  surface  gives  six  times  as 
much  mutton  as  a  French  farm. 

Horned  Cattle. 

'*  In  the  case  of  cattle,  the  same  care  in  breeding  from  selected 
animals  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  continually  improving  the 
races,  in  studying  meat-producing  qualities  and  early  maturity, 
has  effected  results  similar  to  the  results  produced  in  sheep. 
France  possesses  10,000,000  head  of  cattle,  the  United  Kingdom 
8,000,000.  In  France,  three  products  are  demanded  from  cattle 
— labour,  milk,  and  meat:  in  England  only  two — milk  and 
meat  The  yield  of  these  two  valuable  productions  is  materially 
interfered  with  by  requiring  work  also  from  cattle.  It  might 
appear,  at  first  sight,  that  the  work  of  cattle  could  not  in  an 
important  degree  influence  the  supply  of  meat,  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult for  people  to  persuade  themselves  that  labour  in  utilising  the 
tife  of  an  ox  enables  meat  to  be  sold  at  a  lower  price.  But  expe- 
rience has  proved,  that  if  this  is  sometimes  a  truth  in  detail,  it  is 
an  error  in  the  gross. 

"  The  habit  of  labour  forms  hardy,  vigorous  races,  which,  like 
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men  devoted  to  hard  work,  eat  much,  fatten  slowly,  develop  their 
boDj  structure,  make  little  flesh,  and  make  it  slowly.  The  habit 
of  inaction,  on  the  contrary,  forms  races,  gentle,  tranquil,  which 
fatten  early,  assume  round  and  fleshy  forms,  and  give  with  equal 
food  a  far  larger  yield  to  the  butcher.  If  we  look  to  labour,  the 
ox  is  killed  when  he  has  finished  his  task.  If  we  look  to  meat, 
the  ox  is  killed  at  the  moment  when  he  yields  the  largest  amount. 
Cattle  in  France  are  killed  too  young  or  too  old;  among  the 
4,060,000  head  killed,  figure  2,000,000  calves,  giving  each  only 
30  kilogrammes  of  meat.  Those  which  survive  are  killed  at  an 
age  when  the  growth  has  long  ceased,  i.  &.,  when  the  animal  has 
long  been  consuming  nourishment  which  has  not  added  to  his 
weight. 

'*  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  animals  are  killed  neither  so 
young,  because  in  their  youth  they  make  the  most  meat,  nor  so 
old,  because  then  they  make  none.  The  moment  is  seized  when 
the  animal  has  reached  his  maximum  of  increase. 

'*In  France  the  number  of  animals  killed  annually  is  about 
4,000,000  head,  producing  400,000,000  kilogrammes  of  meat, 
averaging  therefore  100  kilogrammes  per  head. 

"In  the  United  Kingdom  the  number  killed  is  2,000,000, 
producing  500,000,000  kilogrammes  of  meat,  averaging  250  kilo- 
grammes per  head. 

"Thus,  with  8,000,000  head  of  cattle  and  30,000,000  hectares 
of  land,  British  agriculture  produces  500,000,000  kilogrammes 
of  meat;  while  France,  with  10,000,000  head  of  cattle  and 
53,000,000  hectares  of  land,  produces  only  400,000,000  kilo- 
grammes. 

Such  a  description  of  the  high  attainments  of  English  agri- 
culture having  been  placed  before  the  public  of  France,  it  was 
natural  that  great  expectations  should  have  been  formed  both  as 
to  the  display  of  live  stock  and  the  exhibition  of  agricultural 
implements.  Nor,  I  venture  to  say,  were  these  expectations 
disappointed.  ,  The  cattle  of  our  improved  breeds  found  a  crowd 
of  admirera  and  many  purchasers.  The  Durham  short-horns  have 
been  imported  largely  into  France  for  some  years  by  the  agents 
of  the  French  Government,  and  very  good  specimens  of  this  race, 
bred  in  France,  were  exhibited.  The  first  prize,  for  young  bulls 
of  the  Durham  breed,  was  awarded  to  the  Marquis  de  Talhoust, 
for  a  ball  sixteen  months  old.  More  surprise  was  created  by  our 
sheep,  especially  by  the  large  size  and  admirable  symmetry  of 
our  South  Downs.  The  jury  decided  that  a  gold  medal  of  the 
first  class  should  be  struck  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  for 
the  collection  of  South  Down  sheep,  bred  and  exhibited  by  him- 
self.    The  cattle  show  took  place  before  the  juries  for  the  Palace 
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oi  Industry  were  summoned  to  Paris ;  I  had. not  the  good. fortune 
myself  to  see  the  show.  The  deputation  who  accompanied  the 
President  of  the  Royal  English  A^icuituxal  Society  were  greatly 
pleased  with  the  excellent  arrangements  of  Uie  ahow,  and  witii 
some  of  the  continental  breeds  of  cattle,  especially  with  the  French 
Charolais  race,  as  very  good  in  themselves,  and  offering  a  stodc 
very  suitable  for  crossing  -with  short-hom  bulls ;  also  with  the 
MetisHnerino  sheep,  pointing  out  the  road  which  French  breeders 
must  pursue  to  accomplish  ^e  end  of  their  mission — the  supply 
of  meat  at  a  reasonable  price  to  the  markets  of  France.  Though 
horses  formed  no  part  of  the  show,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention 
the  race  of  draught  horses,  known  by  the  name  of  Percheron. 
They  are  strong,  muscular,  hardy  horses,  of  great  power  and 
activity,  worthy  the  attention  of  English  breeders,  better  suited  for 
the  quickened  step  of  improved  farming  than  the  heavier  sort  of 
English  cart  horse. 

The  collection  of  agricultural  implements  was  formed  by  Mr. 
Brandreth  Gibbs,  under  the  directi<xi  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
assisted  by  a  committee  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society. 
The  selection  was  made  with  great  judgment ;  the  implements 
sent  were  not  too  numerous,  and  they  wene  all  of  established 
excellence.  They  consisted  of  ploughs,  harrows,  cultivators, 
broadshares,  drills,  horse-hoes,  rakes,  rollers,  reaping  machines, 
haymakers,  &c.,  portable  steam-*engine$,  threshing-machines, 
chaffrcutters,  corn-crushers,  and  machines  for  making  draining 
tiles.  But  the  French  system  of  classification  placed  in  the  list 
of  agricultural  implements  those  implements  only  which  are  used 
in  the  fields.  It  removed  the  articles  last  on  the  list — threshing- 
machines,  chaff-cutters,  corn-crushers,  machines  for  making  drain- 
ing tiles — from  the  jury  of  agriculture,  and  placed  them  in  Class 
VI.,  ^'  Mecanique  speciale.''  This  led  to  Some  practical  incon- 
venience in  the  conduct  of  the  trials,  and  to  a  seeming  incon- 
sistency connected  with  the  change  made  in  the  tariff  of  duties, 
of  which  I  shall  presently  speak. 

The  first  trial  of  implements  took  place  on  the  7th  of  July,  at 
Trappes,  about  ten  miles  beyond  Versailles,  on  the  farm  of  M. 
Dailly,  a  member  of  the  jury,  who  afforded  every  possible  accom- 
modation and  the  most  liberal  hospitality  both  to  the  exhibitors 
and  the  members  of  the  jury. 

The  day  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  trial  of  ploughs  ;  an 
English  hay-maker  was  exhibited,  and  tried  on  newly-mown 
lucem.  In  England  it  is  employed  generally  only  for  meadow 
grass,  for  which  it  is  best  Jiuited.  Though  a  machine  of  very 
long  standing  in  this  country,  it  appeared  to  be  a  novelty  in 
France,  and  was  much  admired  and  approved. 
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Subjoined  is  the  report  of  the  experiment  on  ploughs,  furnished 
by  Mr.  Amos,  mj  colleague,  consulting  engineer  of  the  English 
Agricultwral  Society,  who  assisted  at  the  tuals. 

Tkials  of  Ploughs. 

Ti»ppe«,  July  7th,  1855. 

Fifteen  Mere  used  from  vanous  countries.  A  great  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  obtaining  the  names  jand  addresses  of  the 
exhibitorSy^throQghthe  cards  or  maiiu  not  being  placed  on  them. 
This  accounts  for  the  imperfection  of  the  first  column,  \iz„ 
**  Makers' Names.'' 

The  land  was  light,  and  offered  but  little  resistanee  to  well- 
joade  ploughs,  but  the  experiments  would  have  been  moxe  valu- 
able had  more  '^  field  room  "  been  given,  so  that  each  plough 
coukl  hare  made  three  or  four  turns  before  the  dynamometer 
was  24>plifid.  Each  plough  should  jalso  have  worked  to  tlie  same 
depths  as  the.  ground  wiis  harder  at  bottom. 

The  **  ground "  is  also  usually  harder  near  -the  old  "  wjater 
iurrow,"  and  lighter  near  the  old  '^  ridge ; "  hence  each  plough 
.should  have  had  a  '^  land  "  or  ^^  ridge  "  to  itself,  and  then,  bad 
the  dynamometer  been  applied  at  an  equal  distance  from  the.  old 
**  furrow,"  greater  truth  would  have  been  obtained. 

The  dynamometers  tried  were  one  provided  by  the  French, 
one  from  Denmark,  and  one  fr<^m  Ex^gland  (by  Bentall).  The 
latter  was  used,  but  it  is  imperfect  when  used  with  ploughs  of 
*'  light  draughty"  as  it  giv^s  the  '^  resistance "  of  such  ^loi^ghs 
too  small.  This  arises  from  the  driving  "  disc-pliate  "  having  a 
hole  in  its  centre ;  and  although  that  hole  is  of  no  consequence 
or  inconvenience  when  ploughs  are  used  on  *'  heavy  land,"  yet 
when  used  with  ploughs  of  small  resistance  on  "light  lands,'' 
the  spring  of  the  dynamometer  is  not  compressed  enough  to  keep 
the  **  driving-disc  "  clear  of  the  hole  ;  hence  the  "  registration  " 
is  loo  smaU  with  light  ploughs.  This  «aay  atooount  in  some 
degree  for  the  difference  {as  recorded)  in  thcvdraught  of 'the 
ploughs  of  our  best  makers. 

The  foUowix^g  table  ^ves  -the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of 
*' earth  removed,"  which,  being  multiplied  together,  gives  a 
**  total  *'  in  cubic  feet.  The  tabular  number  in  the  seventh 
colamn  is  Ibe  number  .  recorded  by  the  dynamometer.  This 
number  in  each  case  multiplied  by  100,  and  the  product  divided 
by  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  earth  removed  in  each  experiment, 
gives  the  tabular  numbers  in  the  eighth  column.  The  numbers 
in  the  eighth  colunm  show  the  "  comparative  cost "  or  *'  expendi- 
ture ofjpwDer^^  of  removing  an  equal  quantity  of  land,  the  lofwer 
Tiumber  showing  \he  greater  degree  of  excelleme  of  the  implement. 
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In  carrying  out  the  details  of  the  experiments,  the  able  assist* 
ance  rendered  roe  by  Mr.  Edward  Combes,  C.E.,  of  Paris  (a 
gentleman  recommended  by  Professor  Wilson),  was  eminently 
useful.  C.  E.  Amos. 

The  trials,  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  could  not  be  con* 
sidered  entirely  complete  or  satisfactory.  The  indications  of  the 
dynamometer  were  unduly  favourable  to  the  ploughs  of  the 
lightest  draught ;  but  making  the  fullest  allowance  for  this,  the 
difference  between  the  resistance  offered  by  the  different  ploughs 
will  appear  very  remarkable. 

The  best  French  plough,  the  "  Grignon,"  was  light,  cheap, 
simple  in  construction,  and  did  very  good  work ;  but  in  com- 
parison with  Howard's  plough,  the  dynamometer  marked  29  as 
against  16 ;  in  comparison  with  the  best  Belgian  plough, 
**Odeurs/'  57  as  against  16.* 

It  was  objected  against  the  English  ploughs,  and  indeed 
against  the  English  machines  in  general,  that  they  were  too 
heavy  and  too  costly ;  but  the  trials  showed  that  a  light  plough 
does  not  always  make  light  work,  nor  is  an  implement,  cheap  at 
first  cost,  always  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  The  same  objections 
against  iron  ploughs,  and  in  favour  of  the  old  wooden  ones,  have 
been  freely  made  ^at  home,-  but  they  are  passing  away  under  a 
longer  experience.  To  do  good  work  in  the  field  you  must  have 
strong  and  well-constructed  implements.  The  best  implements 
are  the  cheapest  in  the  end ;  they  are  fast  superseding  inferior 
machines  at  home,  and  they  will  no  doubt  in  time  obtain  the 
same  preference  wherever  they  shall  be  put  fairly  to  the  test.t 
The  value  of  solidity  and  strength  was  fully  recognised  in  the 
implements  akin  to  ploughs,  drags,  scarifiers,  and  broadshares, 
by  which  so  much  of  the  labour  on  the  best  cultivated  farms  is 
now  effected.  The  implements  by  Garrett,  Bentall,  and  Cole- 
man were  the  first  of  their  class,  and  their  superiority  was  not 
contested. 

The  position  of  the  English  exhibitors  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments was  not  an  encouraging  one.  They  sent  specimens  of 
their  newest  inventions  and  most  approved  machinery.  These 
might  be  examined,  copied,  purchased  as  models,  by  foreign 
competitors.  The  individual  machines  exhibited  might  indeed 
be  sold  at  the  dose  of  the  Exhibition,  on  the  payment  of  a  duty 

*  Farther  trials  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  August,  and  on  the  14  th  and  15th  of 
August,  made  with  the  dynamometer  of  General  Morin,  varied  in  some  degree 
these  results.  They  were  made  in  the  absenee  of  the  English  makers  and  their 
workmen.    They  were  favourable  to  the  light  draught  of  the  Grignon  plough. 

t  Howard's  plough  was  bought  on  the  ground  for  the  Government  Establish* 
ment  at  Grignon. 
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of  20  per  ceat.  ad  valorem.  Bui  the  a^e  of  ^a  single  macMne 
was,  of  course,  a  most  inadequalie  compeMation  ibr  the  trouble 
and  expense  incident  npon  the  Exhibition ;  nothing  mose,  how- 
ever, was  in  view.  The  duty  on  the  importation  of  maqhineiy 
was  so  high,  that  it  amounted  to  a  prohibition.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected,  under  such  circumstances,  that  any  great  zeal  or  en- 
thusiasm should  provail  among  the  English  machine-makeri^, 
busy  at  that  moment  in  preparation  for  the  Carlisle^show.  Still, 
when  notice  was  given  of  the  intended  trials  at  T'nif>|>e8,  at  a  few 
days'  warning  only,  several  of  the  makens  themselves  came  ovec, 
bringing  with  them  their  workmei^,  4md  .ibay  fifipeaEed  on  the 
ground  ready  to  contend  for  the  honour  of  rvictosjy,  {&QHgh  ^victory 
should  be  barren  of  ajl  but  honour.  AX  -the  okise  of  tlfte  day 
their  conduct  throiigh  the  trials  dxew  £rom  Count  tleGasparin, 
the  president,  these  complimentary  words : — *^  Your  eountsy men 
have  indeed  set  an  example  to  ail.  They  have  .brought: good 
im^plements,  men  to  manage  them,  an  interpreter  tp  .^peak  for 
them,  an  engineer  to  advise  Kith.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
business  should  be  done." 

An  intematiaaal  r  exhibition,  which  had  bcokendown  no  bar- 
riers of  pr^udices  or  partial  laws,  which  had^ended  without  ex- 
citing friendly  sympathies,  or  promoting  friendly  iniercourse, 
would  have  been  but  a  barren  diaplay.  The.  enlightened  French- 
men with  whom  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  associated  were 
the  finst  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  free  exchange.  Our  class 
agreed  unanimously  to  make  a  representation  to.  the  Imperial 
Government  in  favour  of  a  reduction,  of  the  duty  on  foreign  agri- 
cultural machinery.  The  representation  was  successful:  an 
Imperial  decree  appeared  in  the  Mauiteur  of  September  7» 
makiog  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  .duty^ on:  many  manufac- 
tured articles,  and  specially  xedutfing  the  duty  ^^tn  agriciiUural 
xnachiaaty  to  15f.  per  100  kilogmonmes.  This  duty  being  by 
weight,  15f.  per  100  kilogrammes  (equal  to 2.cwt.)  operates  un- 
equally in  different  classes  of  machinery. 

On  an  iron  plough,  for  instance,  in  which  the  weight  of  the 
raw  material,  in  comparison  to  workmanship,  is  considerable, 
the  duty  will  be  something  above  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In 
the  more  complicated  machines,  into  which  labour  enters  more 
largely,  as  in  drills,  horseshoes,  &c.,  the  duty  will  be  from  15 
to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  concession  was  accepted  with  much  satisfaction  by  our 
machine-makers ;  orders  to  some  extent  were  received  for  ma- 
chines. The  barrier,  at  all  events,  which  had  hitherto  stood 
between  the  industry  of  the  two  countries  was  broken  down,  and 
ground  was  laid  for  a  trade  which  may  be  ripened  and  matured 
into  results  of  mutual  benefit  to  both  countries. 
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I  have  said  that  portable  steam-engineS)  and  threshing-machiiieB, 
md  tile-making  machines  were  not  included  in  the  list  of  agri- 
cahmal  implemenla. 

Unfortmmtely  the  classification  in  the  books  of  the  Custom^ 
house  corresponds  with  the  classification  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Exhibition,  consequently  those  machines  not  falling  under  the 
denomination  of  agricultural  machines  do  not  partake  of  this  re- 
duction of  dutj. 

Of  all  madiines  connected  with  agriculture^  there  are  none  in 
which  greater  improTements  have  been  made  in  late  years  than 
in  machines  for  making  pipe  tiles  for  draining.  There  is  no 
dass  of  machinery  which  would  be  more  useful  in  France.  The 
excellent  results  of  draining  are  there  thoroughly  understood  and 
appreciated.  Specimens  of  draining  were  exhibited  by  the  Mar- 
quis de  Bryas  (Gironde)  and  the  Viscount  de  Roug^  (Aisne)  from 
the  opposite  extremities  of  France. 

The  draining*  of  the  Medoc  iiineyards  by  Count  Dudicbtellias 
been  attended  with  complete  auocess.  It  is  computed  that  one- 
seventh  of  the  surface  of  France  requires  drainmg.  It  is  undep- 
stood  now  that  draining  not  only  keeps  land  drier  during  the 
fains  of  winter,  but  keeps  it  cooler  and  more  moist  during  the 
heats  of  aummer,  prevaiting  the  bakiz^of  the  surface  by  the 
son,  and  promoting  the  constant  progress  of  vegetation.  It  is 
the  foundation  of  all  improvements — ti^e  first  step  in  thepath  of 
good  cultivation,  fio  machines  attracted  so  mudi  attention  as 
the  tile  machines  of  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Whitehead,  exhibited 
in  work.  They  were  surroundMl  frmn  morning  to  night  by  a 
CDOwd  of  spectators.  I  cannot  think  it  poobable  that  ihe  Go- 
vernment of  France,  anxious  to  promote  improvements,  and  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  French  agriculture,  wfll  decline  the 
benefit  which  is  offered  to  ibem  by  the  possession  of  these  ap- 
proved machines. 

Under  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands  the  cost  of.  introducing 
a  tile  machine  into  France  exceeds  the  prime.oost  of  the  machine. 
Mr.  Clayton  thus  reports  his  experience  : — 

**  The  sale  of  tile  machines  for  France  would  have  been  much 
gnater^  but  the  numerous  applicants  were  deterred  by  the  high 
nteof  duty ;  it  amounts,  indeed,  almost  to  a  prohibition.  I  sold, 
the  other  day,  a  tile  machine'  sad  pugHmiU,ito  be  delivered  at 
Fiesnes,  near. Paris.  The  sale  value  of  this. machinery  amounted 
lo  58/. ;  the  cost  for  transport  and  Douane  xrharges  amounted  to 
fi2/.^4/.  morethan  the  entire  cost  of  the  machinery." 

The  thrashing-machines  were  tried  by  the  jury  of  Class  VI. 
Tlie  English  mtu^ine  by  Homsby,  and  the  American  by  Pitts, 
of  Bafiak>9  State  of  New  York,  were  the  most  approved.    The 
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^Ictails  of  the  trials  have  not  yet  been  published,  and  they  are 
not  in  my  possession. 

These  trials  do  not  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  all  the 
care  and  exactness  necessary  to  place  the  decisions  beyond  the 
reach  of  cavil. 

Eeaping  Machikes. 

Though  reaping  machines  have,  up  to  this  time,  disappointed 
the  sanguine  expectations  which  were  formed  of  them  at  their 
first  appearance,  the  various  specimens  in  the  Exhibition  were 
regarded  with  much  curiosity,  and  the  trials  of  them  excited  a 
lively  interest.  Mr.  W.  Fair  bairn,  President  of  Class  VI.,  has 
favoured  me  with  the  following  report  on  these  machines.  The 
name  of  Mr.  Fairbaim  will  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  value 
of  this  report. 

Eeport  on.Eeaping  Machines, 

Machines  of  this  kind  are  of  great  antiquity.  They  were 
known  to  the  Romans,  but  we  hear  nothing  of  them  during  the 
middle  ages ;  and  from  those  remote  times  we  have  few  traces  of 
improvement,  or  any  successful  attempts  to  substitute  machine- 
reaping  for  the  sickle.  It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Bell  of  the  Carse 
of  Gowrie,  in  Scotland,  in  1826,  to  construct  a  machine  that 
answered  all  the  purposes  of  a  good  reaper.  Mr.  Bell  has  used 
his  machine,  and  gathered  his  harvest  by  it,  for  the  last  twenty* 
nine  years,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  most  of  the  ma^ 
chines  now  in  use  are  based  upon  the  principle  of  Bell.  There 
is  great  similarity  in  nearly  the  whole  of  these  machines,  and  the 
Universal  Exhibition  of  Paris  exhibits  nearly  the  same  charac- 
teristics in  principle  and  construction  as  those  shown  at  the  Ex- 
hibition of  1851.  It  is  true  there  are  some  slight  improvements 
introduced  by  Mr.  M*G)rmiclc  and  others,  but  the  principle  of 
the  machine  remains  unaltered,  excepting  only  the  receiving- 
boards,  which  in  those  brought  forward  for  competition  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  are  exceedingly  variable,  and  some  of  them  very 
ingenious. 

The  period  of  the  General  Exhibition  at  Paris  was  most 
favourable  for  giving  a  fair  trial  to  machines  of  this  description, 
and  the  month  of  August  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
testing  the  merits  of  each  machine  by  actual  experiment.  Through 
the  liberality  of  M.  Dailly,  a  distinguished  agriculturist,  and 
member  of  the  jury,  a  field  of  oats  on  his  farm  at  Trappe  was  set 
apart  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  properties  and 
proving  the  value  of  each  machine.  The  Imperial  Government, 
always  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  community  and  the  advance- 
ment of  mechanical  art,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  trials,  and,  in 
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order  that  the  jury  might  not  be  incommoded,  several  momited 
gen»-d'annes,  a  few  soldiers  of  the  line,  and  a  drummer,  were 
^ent  forward  to  Trappes  to  prevent  the  crowd  from  inconveni- 
encing them.  On  tbe  2nd  August,  at  11  o'clock,  the  machines 
were  divided  into  three  groups,  and  the  contest  for  superiority 
commenced  as  follows  : — 

Group  l«/,—  .  Metres. 

M.  Coiirnier's  allotment      1,628 

M.Atkins*  „  1,733 

M.  Lawrent's        „  1,825 

Group  2nd,'— 

M.  Mazier's  „  1,826 

M.  Manny's  „  1,900 

M.  Crosskill's  „  1,958 

Group  3r<f, — 

M.  M'Cormick's  „  1,987 

M.  Dray's  „  2,256 

Canadian  ,»  1,650 

Having  grouped  the  machines  as  above,  the  conditions  were^ 
as  far  as  I  could  learn, — the  time  required  to  cut  the  allotment, 
the  number  of  hands  employed,  and  the  perfection  with  which 
the  work  was  executed  without  injury  to  the  grain.  These  con- 
ditions being  ascertained,  the  first  group  commenced  operations, 
by  beat  of  drum,  at  11  o'clock,  all  three  starting  at  the  same 
time. 

Group  1. 

Coumiers  Machine  (French)  on  Bell's  principle. — ^This  ma- 
chine, with  one  horse,  cuts  clean,  but  is  liable  to  get  entangled 
in  the  cutters  with  straw.  A  great  deal  of  time  was  lost  from 
this  cause,  and  this  defect  appears  to  be  common  to  all  the 
machines  when  the  speed  happens  to  be  reduced  under  2i  miles 
an  hour.  In  this  respect  1  found  the  maximum  velocity  of  the 
machines  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  3  miles  an  hour ;  and  the 
knives,  for  every  18  feet  in  distance,  made  11  single  or  22 
double  cuts  for  one  revolution  of  the  wheel.  This  machine  had 
a  sliding  rake  motion  for  the  convenience  of  the  reaper,  and  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  clear  the  receiving-board  of  the  grain  as 
it  is  cut.  With  some  improvements,  this  machine  may  be  made 
much  more  effective,  and  would  work  much  better  with  two 
horses  and  a  wider  cutting-board,  so  as  to  take  a  greater  width  of 
grain,  and  maintain  the  speed  necessary  to  accomplish  a  max- 
imum result.  From  the  frequent  clogging,  of  the  cutters  it  re- 
quired 67  minutes  to  cut  1628  square  metres  of  corn.  The  reel 
10  this  machine  for  gathering  the  corn  went  too  fast,  and  proved 
injarioas  by  striking  the  grain  too  high  up  the  stalk. 
IL  Athini  Automaton  Machine  (American)    executed   1733 
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square  metres  in  24  minutes.  Tbis  machine  is  nearlj  self-actingi 
and  only  requires  the  driver ;  one  attendant,  indeed,  following 
the  machine  in  case  anything  goes  wrong.  Its  novelty  consists 
in  a  rake  worked  from  the  wheel  that  drives  the  cutternshaft  It 
is  attached  by  an  arm  or  connecting-rod  to  the  bevel«-wheel,  and 
by  a  combination  of  levers  it  receives  a  rotatory  motion,  which, 
along  with  that  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  drags  the  grain  for- 
ward over  the  side  of  the  board.  In  order,  however,  to  make 
sure  of  the  discharge,  another  rake  or  cleaner  strips  the  before- 
mentioned  one  of  its  load,  and  lays  the  straw  in  parallel  lines 
ready  to  be  bound  into  sheaves.  This  machine,  like  Coumier's, 
has  some  clever  devices  about  it ;  but,  like  all  new  attempts  at 
improvements,  there  still  remain  some  further  improvements  to 
simplify  and  make  the  machine  more  effective  and  complete. 

Lawrent  (French). — ^This  machine,  like  Coumier's,  was  con- 
stantly choking  with  the  straw  round  the  cutters.  It  is  a  copy 
of  Bell's,  and  requires  two  men  at  the  pole — a  driver  and  a  reaper 
— to  work  it.  It  is  a  heavy  machine,  and  almost  too  much  for 
two  horses  to  work,  and  the  reason  of  its  entanglement  was  a 
falling  o£f  in  the  speed.  In  all  these  machines  speed  is  an  ele- 
ment of  success,  as  might  be  seen  whenever  the  velocity  of  the 
knives  and  the  speed  of  the  machine  were  reduced;  on  such 
occasions,  choking  or  entanglement  of  the  straw  was  the  result. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  therefore  a  consideration  of  much  im- 
portance to  have  all  these  machines  of  such  dimensions  as  to 
enable  the  horses  to  work  them  with  ease  at  the  required 
velocity. 

Grottp  2. 

Mdzief^s  Machine  (French). — ^This  machine  is  of  light  c<mi- 
struction,  adapted  for  one  horse,  and  cuts  a  breadth  of  2  feet  7 
inches  in  line  all  round  the  field.  It  cuts  either  right  or  left,  by 
means  of  the  frame  containing  the  cutters  turning  on  a  central 
axis.  The  knives  are  worked  by  a  wheel  and  worm,  and  are 
well  calculated  for  cutting  light  grain,  such  as  oats  and  barley, 
but  might  prove  inefficient  in  operation  on  a  field  of  heavy 
wheat.  The  machine,  as  a  whole,  was  rather  slender-  for  the 
work  it  had  to  perform ;  but,  if  well  constructed,  and  the  parts 
judiciously  proportioned  for  two  horses,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  reap  any  description  of  grain.  In  the  attempt  to 
cut  the  allotment  it  unfortunately  broke  down  by  some  of  the 
parts  giving  way. 

J.  M,  Marmy  (United  States). — Mr.  Manny's  allotment  con- 
sisted of  1900  square  metres,  which  he  cut  in  26  minutes. 
The  machine  is  worked  by  two  horses,  and  cuts  a  breadth  of 
4  feet  6  inches.     Mr.  M.  speaks  highly  of  his  machine,  and 
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gives  numerous  testimonimls  of  its  efBciency,  exclnsivelj  of 
medak)  prenaiums,  and  awards  from  different  districts  in  Ame* 
ricay.aBd  &om  different  countries  in  Enrope,  for  its  performance. 
According  to  Mr.  Manny's  account,  ''  it  will  cut  either  grass  or 
com  when  down,  wet  or  dry,  and  in  whatever  direction  the  wind 
hlows,  without  b^g  stopped  for  a  single  instant"  Mr.  M. 
further  observes,  "  that  it  can  easily  be  converted,  in  a  few 
seconds,  from  a  reaper  into  a  mower,  and  the  only  thing  required 
is  to  withdraw  the  platform  and  change  the  scythe  of  the  reaper 
for  the  cutting  scythe  of  the  mower.  The  cutting  apparatus,  for 
com  or  for  grass,  is  made  in  such  a  way  that  it  cuts  as  well 
backwards  as  forwards  when  the  machine  is  reaping ;  the  wheat 
is  received  on  the  platform,  gathered,  and  put  into  a  heap  by  the 
action  of  a  wing-board,  and  by  a  single  stroke  of  his  rake  the 
attendant  puts  down  on  the  gsound  at  the  back  of  the  machine 
the  already  made  sheaves,  which  only  require  tying^"  It  will 
not  be  nec^essary  to  follow  Mr.  Manny  further  in  his  description, 
which  evincea  gxeat  confidence  in  the  superior  performance  of 
the  machine ;  sn£Bce  it  to  observe  that  it  did  its  work,  with  the 
exception  of  some  parts  not  very  clean  cut,  moderately  well,  and 
in  26  maxmtetf  completed  the  quantity  it  had  to  perform. 

CrostkilFs  Machine  (English)  is  an  improvement  upon  Bell's, 
and  in  grest  repute  amongst  the  farmers  of  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  and  other  parts  of  England.  In  the  hands  of  Cross* 
kill  it  has  received  several  improvements,  but  unfortunately  on 
this  occasion  the  key  of  the  connecting-rod  that  works  the 
knives  got  loose,  dropped  out,  and  stopped  the  process  of  reaping. 
Under  these  circnmstanoes  it  was  thought  desirable  to  withdraw 
the  maehine,  and  leave  the  field  open  to  the  other  competitors. 

Group  3. 

JkPCarmiek  (American). — ^This  reaper  isi  probably  one  of  the 
best  machines  of  its  elass.  It  reaped  1987  square  metres  in 
seventeen  minutes,  and  judging  not  only  from  the  quantity  of 
work  done  in  so  short  a  time,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
groond  was  cleared,,  and  the  grain  cut,  it  evidenced  much  greater 
perfection  in  its  opexatione  than  any  of  the  others'  whose  powers 
were  brought  to  the  te^  It  cots  a  clean  traek  of  5  feet  6  inches 
wide,  and  performs  the  (^orations  with  a  degree  of  certainty  and 
precision  sufficient  to  account  for  the  very  short  time  in  which 
the  allotment  was  cut  down.  This  machine,  like  most  others,, 
is  susceptible  of  still  further  improvements^  and  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  Messra^  Busgesa  and  Key,,  the  makers,  are  about  to  in- 
troduce a  new  moveable  apparatus,  consisting  of  three  Archi- 
medean screws,  for  delivering  the  grain  from  off  the  receiving 
board  as  it  is  cut.     The  great  defect  of  this  machine  was  the 
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imperfect  way  in  which  the  grain  was  delivered  from  the  plat- 
form after  being  cut,  and  the  evident  want  of  some  method  of 
laying  the  heads  and  straw  parallel  and  in  bundles  and  sheaves, 
and  also  for  clearing  the  ground  and  leaving  the  track  clear  for 
the  horses  on  the  return  cut.  This  defect  in  distributing  the  cut 
grain  as  it  falls  from  the  knives  appears  to  be  the  principal  ob- 
jection to  this  machine.  Burgess  and  Key's  clearing  apparatus, 
if  properly  constructed,  may  probably  remedy  this  evil,  and 
render  the  machine  much  more  perfect  in  its  operations  than  it 
has  been  heretofore.* 

W.  M.  Dray  and  Go's  Machine  (English)  is  of  an  exceeding- 
compact  form.  It  is  entirely  without  a  reel  for  gathering  in  the 
com  to  the  cutters,  and  requires  only  one  man  as  a  reaper  to 
watch  the  cutters  and  discharge  the  com  as  it  is  received  upon 
the  board  or  wooden  platform  behind.  The  cutters  are  5  feet 
wide,  and  it  reaped  2250  square  metres  in  35  minutes.t  The 
peculiar  features  of  this  machine  are,  its  portable  construction 
and  the  receiving-board,  which  moves  upon  an  axis.  By  the 
pressure  of  the  reaper's  foot  the  platform  is  tilted,  and  the  grain 
drops  behind,  ready  for  the  person  who  follows  to  bind  and  tie 
it  up.  The  only  objection  to  this  process  is  that  it  requires  the 
binding  to  be  done  immediately,  otherwise  the  horses,  at  every 
succeeding  cut,  would  trample  over  the  previously  reaped  com, 
and,  moreover,  would  effectually  impede  the  working  of  the 
machine.  Under  these  circumstances  the  track  previously  cut 
must  be  entirely  cleared  in  order  to  prepare  for  that  which  suc- 
ceeds. This  operation  of  the  tilting-board,  which  throws  the 
grain  upon  the  track  behind,  appears  to  be  the  chief  defect  in 
the  machine.  A  different  clearing  apparatus  to  effect  the  dis- 
charge of  the  cut  grain  in  a  lateral  direction  would  render  this 
machine  much  more  valuable.  It  would  give  time  for  binding 
up  the  grain  into  sheaves,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  clear 
the  track  for  the  horses  and  machine  in  their  return  for  the 
next  cut. 

The  last  machine  (the  Canadian),  which  completes  the  three 
groups,  was  withdrawn,  from  some  cause  that  was  not  explained. 

On  a  careful  examination  of  the  several  machines  entered  for 
the  prizes,  it  will  be  observed  that  in  every  one  of  them  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  effect  a  certain  purpose  by  certain  means  of 
transmission,  calculated  to  retard  rather  than  facilitate  the  pro- 
gress of  cutting.     In  machines  of  this  description,  where  horses 

*  A  trial  has  been  made  of  this  apparatus  since  the  above  was  written,  but 
without  success.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  from  what  cause,  but  will  take  an 
early  opjwrtunity  of  ascertaining  the  facts  or  of  witnessing  its  performance  at  some 
future  trial. 

t  Some  say  34  minutes. 
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4ffe  emplojed  as  a  motive  power,  it  is  desirable  to  make  the 
action  as  easy  as  possible,  and  to  effect  the  motion  of  cutting, 
Teaping,  &c.,  with  as  light  wheels  and  gear  as  practicable.  Now, 
these  small  wheels  and  their  attachments  at  present  in  use  appear 
to  me  to  be  the  very  worst  and  heaviest  parts  of  the  machine, 
and  I  would  earnestly  urge  upon  the  makers  of  reaping-machines 
the  absolate  necessity  of  increasing  the  diameters  and  dimensions 
of  the  gear  which  works  the  cutters,  and  at  the  same  time  to  fix 
and  attach  the  journals  and  ends  of  the  shafts  into  one  casting, 
so  that  they  cannot  vary  in  position,  but  must  move,  and,  techni- 
cally speaking,  go  and  come  with  the  machine.  These  altera- 
tions being  made,  the  proper  clearing  apparatus  being  attached 
to  the  receiving-boards,  we  might  then  look  forward  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  harvest  being  performed  with  much  greater  cer- 
tainty and  efiect  than  is  now  accomplished  by  the  present 
machines.  The  following  table,  which  Mr.  Edward  Combes  has 
kindly  handed  to  me,  gives  the  results  of  the  different  trials  as 
follows: — 


Trial  of  Bbapinq  Machines  on  the  Farm  of  M.  Dailly,  at  Tmppes, 
near  Paris,  2nd  August,  1855. 


3Ee. 

Name. 

Country. 

|1 

Time. 

Jl 

Price. 

RemaikB. 

1 

ft.    in. 

min. 

£. 

]  1  Covnier.     . 

Fhd..      . 

4   3 

i,e28 

67 

1 

26 

Driying-wheel  3ft.  3ln. ; 
crank  makes  1 1  revolu- 
ttona  to  1  ;  knives  not 
serrated. 

4    Atkbu    .     . 

American. 

5    3 

1.733 

24 

2 

36 

DUmeter  of  driving-wTieel 
4ft.  ^*in.  i  crank  makes 
2410  1. 

\Z    lamnt.     . 

Fnnoo 

5    0 

1,823 

06 

2 

•• 

Diameter  of  driving-wheel 
3ft.;  crank  makes  15 
to  1 ;  similar  to  Bell. 

i    Maxler    .     . 

France      . 

2   7 

Broke  down 

1 

,, 

Small  machine,   cutting 

either  right  or  left,  by 

1 

means  of  the  cutting- 

1 

ftame    taminfr    on    a 

I 

cential  movable  axis; 

knives  worked  by  wheel 

! 

and  worm. 

h    Mum7    •     • 

American. 

4    6 

1,900 

26 

2 

26 

Diameter  of  driving- wheel 
8ft.  6in.}  crank  makea 
13tol. 

6    CitMBkUl,    1 
1      Bell's  .    5 

England  . 

5    0 

Broke 

down 

2 

45 

.. 

7    Mccormick  . 

American. 

6    6 

1.937  1    17 

2 

30 

'        , , 

S    Dmv  .     .     . 

England  . 

6    0 

2,930  1    35 

2 

25 

,, 

6   6 

BeUred 

2 

•• 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  M'Cormick's 
American  machines  performed  the  most  work  in  the  least  time  ; 
that  Atkins'  and  Manny's  executed  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  quantity  of  work  in  the  same  time,  there  being  a  fraction  in 
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favour  of  Manny ;  and  that  Draj  was  next  in  the  order  of  time 
and  the  quantity  of  work  done. 

Reducing  the  whole  work  done  to  a  standard  of  2000  square 
metres,  the  competing  machines  will  stand  thus : — 

M*Connick*«  would  cut  2,000  metres  in  17*00  minuteB. 
Msnny'B  „  „  27-a6      „ 

Atkins*  „  „  27*69      „ 

Dray's  „  „  31-11      „ 

If  we  are,  therefore,  to  take  the  quantity  of  grain  cut  in  the 
least  time,  Mr.  M<x)rmick's  machine  will  stand  first  on, the  list, 
and  the  others  according  to  their  position  in  the  above  scale. 

In  the  investigation  of  this  subject  we  have  hitherto  confined 
our  observations  to  the  machines.  There  is,  however,  another 
element  equally  important  and  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
process  of  reaping,  and  that  is,  the  preparation  of  the  land :  and 
in  fact,  before  we  can  look  forward  to  ultimate  success,  the  sur- 
face must  be  levelled,  and  the  present  injurious  system  of  ridges 
dispensed  with.  To  a  casual  observer  it  is  obvious  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  culture,  as  pursued  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  is  not 
calculated  to  afford  the  necessary  facilities  for  insuring  a  success- 
ful progression  to  machinery.  To  apply  machinery  successfully 
to  the  labours  of  a  farm  the  land  must  be  prepared,  not  for 
hand,  but  machine  labour;  and  the  successful  introduction  of 
reaping  machines  will  chiefly  depend  upon  the  preparations  that 
are  made  for  their  reception.  The  system  of  ridges  may  be 
tolerated,  and  overcome  by  the  sickle,  but  to  give  to  the  new 
process  of  reaping  by  machinery  its  full  effect,  a  totally  different 
plan  of  operations  must  be  pursued,  and  the  fields  laid  down 
with  a  perfectly  smooth  surface.  The  larger  description  of  stones 
and  other  obstructions  should  be  removed,  and  in  place  of  the 
superfluous  water  not  required  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plants 
being  allowed  to  flow  between  the  ridges  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
field,  sweeping  in  heavy  streams,  as  it  now  does,  everything  be- 
fore it,  the  new  system  of  drainage  will  require  to  be  adopted, 
and  the  water  carried  under  in  place  of  running  over  the  surface. 

To  make  a  machine,  such  as  a  reaping-machine,  work  well, 
everything  must  not  be  left  to  the  machine;  the  agriculturist 
must  do  his  duty  as  well  as  the  engineer,  and  that  duty  once 
duly  performed  on  both  sides,  a  certainty  of  action  will  be 
secured  which  will  solve  the  problem  and  effect  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Having  arrived  at  these  happy  results,  we  may  then,  and 
not  till  theny  reasonably  look  forward  to  the  crops  being  well  and 
quickly  gathered  by  machinery,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  laborious 
process,  effected  with  difficulty,  and  often  imperfectly,  by  the 
human  hand. 

W.  Faibbairn. 
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I  regret  that  tbe  £xbibi6m  doaed  without  any  declared  pve- 
jrress  ia  the  gKeact  problem  of  steam  caltiyation.  Hopes  had 
beea  entertamed  that  a  steam  cultivator,  the  inFention  of  Mr. 
Romaine,  brought  from  Canada,  pnemoted  bj  funds  voted  by  the 
Canadian  I^islatnre^  wonU  hate  been  so  &r  perfected,  that  it 
migfat  have  been  presented  to  the  jury  for  examination ;  but  un- 
foreseen difficulties  beset  the  path  of  tbe  inventor^  and  be  was 
compelled  reluctantly  to  give  up  the  cherished  hope  of  signalis- 
ing his  machine  by  a  public  display  at  Paris. 

Still  it  ia  juat  to  Mr.  Komaine  that  I  shoohi  bear  testimony  to 
what  I  saw,  and  1e  the  point  which  be  had  attained  I  caw  in  a 
field,  near  the  waUs  ef  Paria,  Mr.  Romaine's  machine,  carrying 
its  own  boiler  and  engine,  travel  by  its  own  locomotive  power 
100  yards  up  the  field,  and  break  np  and  coUivKte  (the  land  in 
its  couiae. 

Besides  taking  the  lead  in  primioting  culGiraiioni  by  JBteam, 
te  Canadian  i^slatuxe  voted  a  large  sum  of  money  (10,000/. 
cnnency)  for  tbe  general  objects  of  the  Exhibition,  and  sent  soiibe 
good  machines  and  a  magnificent  collection  of  predncts. 

The  Exhibition  of  1851  buooght  favourably  into  notice  the 
great  reeoHsees  #f  Canada^  uncreaaed  the  general  confidence  in 
the  secmtty  of  bubw  invsested  in  its  public  works,  and  facilitated 
tbe  iatindnctioD  cf  capital  into  the  colony.  Tbe  diB{4ay  which 
was  made  at  Paris  eannnt  fail  to  fix  on  broader  and  firmer  foun- 
dations  the  confidence  in  the  natural  resousces  of  the  colony,  and 
indie  intx^lig^noe  and  public  spirit  of  ks  inbalntanta. 

The  sales  of  English  agricultural  machinery  have  been  for 
BSDie  years  past  much  more  extensive  to  the  Goman  states  than 
to  France. 

Bdgium  exhibited  some  good  macbineay;  the  first  prize 
ms  awaaded  to  her  for  .chums  and  fisxr  chaff-cuiters.  The  Com- 
■usskmen  of  hnr  Govemmeat  were  diligent  in  tnmicg  the  Exhi- 
bition to  good  account.  They  purchased  several  of  the  best 
English  implements,  which  wiU  no  doubt  speedily  berepnoduced, 
possiUy  with  improvemettts,  in  her  -active  and  well-appointed 
workshops. 

It  may  be  sufficient  far  the  pnxposes  of  tbis  rcfoti  to  say  of 
the  fiMreign  agricnltural  machinery  in  geneoral,  the  collection  of 
which  was  very'  lacge,  and  of  wloch  only  a  small  portion  was 
snbjected  to  tzial,  tiiat,  witboot  venturing  to  express  an  opinion 
of  tiie  merits  of  some  of  these  implements,  oar  of  their  adaptation 
to  the  different  localities  where  they  were  employed,  it  did  not 
appear  to  our  macbane-maker  or  to  our  consulting  engineer  that 
they  offered  models  winch  it  would  be  important  to  adopt  for  the 
purposes  of  English  farming. 

Gold  medals  of  honour  in  Class  III.  for  agricultural  madimcry 
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were  awarded  to  six  individuals  only.  Five  of  these  exhibitors 
were  from  England,  and  one  from  the  United  States  of  America. 

Grand  Medal  of  Honour . — Mr.  M*Corttiick,  of  Chicago,  United 
States  of  America,  for  his  reaping-machine. 

Medals  of  Honour, — Messrs.  Garrett,  Saxmundbam  ;  Homsby, 
Grantham ;  Howard,  Bedford ;  Ransome,  Ipswich ;  Crosskill, 
Beverley ;  for  agricultural  machinery. 

Agricultubal  Products. 

The  collection  of  agricultural  products  was  very  large,  and  of 
high  interest.  To  give  a  detailed  account  of  them  would  extend 
this  report  beyond  reasonable  limits ;  nor  for  the  purposes  of 
this  report  does  it  seem  necessary,  as  in  the  majority  of  instances 
there  was  no'  question  of  comparison  or  competition. 

The  fine  wools  of  Germany  were  a  class  to  themselves. 

The  tobacco  of  Cuba  was  without  a  rival ;  various  specimens, 
the  produce  of  the  soil  of  Europe,  followed  at  a  respectful 
distance. 

In  the  important  article  of  flax,  France,  Belgium,  and  Ireland 
received  an  equal  award  from  the  jury. 

The  rich  and  varied  products  of  the  wide  domain  of  France 
and  of  Algeria  were  set  forth  in  long  and  imposing  array. 

The  agricultural  products  of  these  islands  were  combined  in  a 
single  collection,  formed  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Wilson,  under 
the  directions  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  was  very  complete, 
carefully  arranged  and  classified,  and  called  forth  the  warmest 
commendations  of  the  jury. 

No  unimportant  share  of  the  interest  of  the  Exhibition  was 
supplied  by  the  dependencies  of  the  British  Crown,  by  India,  by 
the  continent  of  Australia,  by  Van  Diemen's  Land,  by  Jamaica, 
Guiana,  &c.  The  value  of  their  contributions  was  fully  appre- 
ciated, and  suitable  acknowledgments  were  made  by  the  votes  of 
the  respective  juries. 

Amid  all  the  beautiful  specimens  of  wheat  from  Algeria,  from 
Australia,  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  from  Canada,  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  no  single  specimen  equalled  in  excellence  the  speci- 
men sent  from  South  Australia  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  It 
does  not  appear,  from  the  information  that  has  reached  me,  that'' 
these  fine  grains  sown  in  tbis  country  retain  the  excellence  of 
their  original  type.  Grains  matured  under  a  hot  sun  form,  ac- 
cording to  the  commonly  received  opinion,  the  most  valuable 
seed ;  but  in  the  case  of  wheat  the  practice  seems  to  be  the 
reverse  of  this.  It  is  certain  that  our  strong  and  prolific  wheats 
are  imported  largely  into  France  for  seed.  Not  less  than  5000 
quarters  were  imported  early  in  last  autumn  for  this  purpose. 
These  stron<^  and  coarse  wheats  no  doubt  refine  in  colour  and  in 
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quality  nnder  a  more  southern  sun.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
exchange  of  the  fine  grains  of  the  south  to  our  northern  latitudes 
is  attended  with  results  equally  advantageous. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  some  careful  experiments  should 
he  made  to  induce  to  greater  certainty  on  this  point  of  so  much 
interest. 

Among  the  specimens  of  artificial  manure,  that  made  from 
fish,  the  Engrais  Poissorij  was  considered  by  Professor]  Wilson 
specially  worthy  of  notice. 

The  fish,  after  having  been  steamed,  are  pressed  into  cakes 
and  dried.  In  this  form  the  maiyire  is  said  to  contain  from  10 
to  12  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  from  16  to  22  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phate.   The  price,  about  8/.  per  ton. 

Progress  since  1851. 

In  reply  to  the  second,  and  not  least  interesting  question — 
"What  progress  has  been  made  since  1851?"  it  may  be  con- 
fidently asserted  that  progress  has  been  made  on  every  side.  In 
machinery,  in  scientific  acquirements,  in  field  practice ;  and  to 
snch  an  extent,  that  beyond  all  question  the  productive  powers 
of  these  kingdoms  have  been  mojre  largely  increased  within  the 
last  four  years  than  within  an  equal  space  of  time  at  any  former 
period. 

In  machine  making,  though  some  interesting  novelties  have 
appeared,  the  characteristic  feature  has  been  the  constant  im- 
provement, tending  to  perfection,  of  our  established  implements, 
and  a  great  extension  of  their  use  through  the  body  of  the  farm- 
ing community,  a  fact  significant  of  the  superior  intelligence 
which  is  now  brought  to  bear  on  farming  affairs,  promising  a 
sore  and  continued  progression. 

first  on  the  list  in  point  of  interest,  first  in  its  remarkable 
increase,  stands  steam  machinery. 

No  farmer  who  has  ever  had  a  steam-engine  on  his  farm  will 
ever  again  be  without  one  ;  no  farmer  who  has  ever  threshed  his 
com  with  steam  power  could  bear  again  to  see  his  horses  toiling 
in  the  wearisome  circle,  now  jerking  onwards  when  the  whip 
sounds,  now  brought  almost  to  a  stand-still  when  the  machine  is 
clogged  by  a  careless  feeder.  The  regular  stroke  of  the  untiring 
steam-engine  gives  excellence  to  the  work,  keeps  everybody  in 
his  place,  and  introduces  among  men,  even  the  most  careless, 
something  of  its  own  exactness  and  precision. 

It  was  thought  a  remarkable  thing  that  in  the  year  1851,  one 
firm,  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth  of  Lincoln,  a  firm  not  known  to 
the  agricultural  world  ten  years  ago,  should  have  constructed  and 
sold  in  one  year  140  portable  steam-engines.  Since  1851  the 
annual  progress  has  been  as  follows  :— 
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Eogbies.    "-'"  AcSTVgate  hOTse  power. 

;  1852  add  243    ..      _     ..      ..     1,349 

1853  ,,293 1,723 

1854  „  363 2,297 

1855  „  491  ..   ..   ..   ..  3,332 

1,390  8,701 

Besides  the  constant  incrtase  in  numljers,  it  will  be  seen  tbere  is 
a  constant  increase  also  in  the  power  of  tke  macfaines.  In  the 
year  1851  each  engine  averaged  scarcely  the  power  of  five  horses. 
In  the  year  1855  they  average  i^eaiiy  seven. 

.It  is  computed  that  90' per  cent  of  these  engines  are  used  for 
agricultural  purposes  in  England;  the  remaining  10  per  cent, 
are  sent  abroad,  or  are  used  for  purposes  not  connected  with  agri- 
culture. We  have  therefore  in  the  last  four  years,  deducting  10 
per  cent,  from  the  whole  nmnber  of  8701,  a  power  equal  to  7831 
hones  added  to  the  force  of  the  farmer  fnun  aae  firm  alone. 
M essn.  Clayton  and  ShxuttlewMth  direct  their  attention  exeia* 
sively  to  steam-«ngines,  and  to  machinery  moved  by  steam  power,. 
This  devotion  of  the  undivided  attention  to  one  claHS  of  objects 
is  of  itself  an  indication  of  progress^and  cmidueive  to  perfection. 
-  The  increased  power  afforded  by  steam  has  led  to  improvoi- 
ments  in  all  machinery  moved  by  steam — in  none  more  than 
in  threthiBg-BiachiDes.  The  com  now  is  commonly  deUvesed 
from  the  stack  upon  the  machine^  and  delivered  ixoni  the 
machine  into  sadcs  ready  for  market — a  great  economy,  of  time 
and  of  money.  For  these  and  similar  processes,  the  nse  of  steam 
power  is  making  ra^id  strides,  ssid  will  continieaUy  extend  itself^ 
to  the  great  help  and  furtherance  of  every  operation  to  which  it 
can  be  applied. 

Our  leading  machine-makers  all  concur  in  attributing  msErked 
results  to  the  Exhibition  of  185 L 

Messrs.  Garrett  have  foreign  orders,  arising  from  connexions 
formed  at  the  Exhibition,  still  coming  in^  One  customer  in 
Hungary  has  had  not  less  than  8000/.  worth  of  machinery,  chiefly 
drills  and  tlneshing-machines.  Drills  have  been  improved  by  a 
new  steerage  patented  in  1854. 

Chambers'  patent  manure  distributor  is  a  new  iostrument,  the 
invention  of  a  practical  Norfolk  former;  it  will  sow  from  1  to 
100  bushels  of  artificial  manure  per  acre,  delivering  it  with  great 
regularity,  and  is  excellent  for  the  simplicity  of  its  con^tmctioii. 

Drills  for  liquid  manure  are  still  undergoing  imjn-ovement.  If 
found  useful  in  this  country,  how  much  more  valuable  are  they 
likely  to  prove  in  the  dry  and  san-bamt  plains  of  southern 
Eusope? 

Messrs.  Homsby   consider   the   improvements   in  threshing- 
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machines  to  be  equal  to  a  new  creation  of  the  implement.  Their 
bnsiness  has  increased  three-fold  since  1851. 

Messrs.  Howard  find  the  demand  for  improved  implements  to 
come  now  raainl j  from  the  tenant  farmers ;  formerly  it  was  in  a 
great  degree  ccmfihed  to  amateurs  and  large  proprietors.  The 
husiness  of  all  the  leading  machine-makers  has  doubled  since 
1851. 

Messrs.  Ransome  concur  as  to  the  improvement  in  threshings 
machines,  and  as  to  increased  demand  for  machinery.  Much 
has  been  done,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  still. 

Messrs.  Smith  and  Ashby  date  the  wide  diffusion  of  good  im- 
plements from  die  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  Paris  Exhibition 
has  opened  to  them  several  new  sources  of  trade,  in  France, 
Algeria,  and  Germany,  and  has  led  to  the  appointment  of  an 
agency  in  Berlin  for  the  introduction  of  improved  machines  into 
Germany,  at  the  instance  of  a  spirited  merchant  of  that  city. 

Messrs.  Bentall  have  found  the  demand  for  improved  m»- 
cfaineiy  increase  largely  since  1851. 

Such  has  been  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  replies  from  all  the 
leading  machine-makers  from  whom  communications  have  been 
received.  There  is  a  host  of  local  makers,  equally  alive  to  the 
importance  of  improvement,  and  adding  largely  in  their  respec* 
tive  spheres  to  the  stock  of  good  implements. 

Agricultural  CHsafisrsY. 

In  speakij^  of  the  progress  of  agricultural  chemistry,  to 
Mr.  Lawes  must  be  assigned  by  English  farmers  the  place  of 
honour.  Without  entering  on  the  high  controversy  between 
Baron  Liebig  and  Mr.  Lawes,  lately  revived  with  increased 
animation,  the  English  farmers  have  wisely  accepted  the  teaching 
of  Mr.  Lawes,  based  on  experimentis,  in  the  accuracy  of  which 
foil  reliance  may  be  placed,  and  the  results  of  which  are  open 
to  the  view  of  all.  They  have  learnt  that  the  approved  arti« 
fic»l  manures  are  not  mere  stimulants,  but  agents  of  fertility 
which,  when  properly  applied,  may  be  depended  upon  with 
certainty  to  produce  a  crop.  The  principles  on  which  the  growth 
of  com  depends  are  better  understood.  The  repetition  of  com 
oops  <Hi  the  same  soil  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  necessarily 
femlty  in  principle,  and  to  be  unconditionally  condemned.  It  is 
nther  a  question  of  expediency,  to  be  decided  by  the  costs  of 
manure  and  of  produce. 

These  lessons  the  English  farmers  have  learnt  from  Mr.  Lawes. 
They  have  accepted  them  with  becoming  gratitude.  They  are 
practising  them  with  increasing  confidence  day  by  day,  to  their 
great  and  proved  advantage. 

Mr.  Way,  to  whom  also  the  farming  world  is  under  the  greatest 
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obligations,  has  snatched  a  few  moments  from  his  professional 
pursuits  to  furnish  me  with  the  following  sketch  of  the  general 
process  of  agricultural  chemistry. 

This  department  of  applied  science  is  now  attracting  to  itselC 
the  attention  of  able  chemists  in  all  countries ;  and  the  contribu- 
tions to  knowledge  resulting  from  the  various  investigations  have 
during  the  last  few  years  been  very  considerable.  To  attempt 
anything  like  an  account  of  these  results  in  this  place  is  obviously 
out  of .  th0  question,  and  we  con  ten  t- ourselves  with  little  more 
than  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  and  most  interesting  inves- 
tigations. 

In  this  country  Mr.  Lawes  has  continued  his  experiments  on 
the  laws  concerned  in  the  feeding  and  fattening  of  animals, 
taking,  for  the  objects  of  trial,  pigs  and  sheep.  The  number  of 
animals  experimented  upon,  the  intelligence  and  care  brought  to 
bear  upon  every  detail  of  the  experiments,  and  the  very  consider* 
able  expenditure  which  has  evidently  accompanied  them,  place 
these  investigations  far  in  advance  of  any  of  a  similar  kind  that 
have  been  undertaken  elsewhere.  Although  the  results  are  of  a 
practical  character,  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawes  must  not  b& 
classed  with  the  very  numerous  trials  on  the  feeding  of  animals 
that  are  to  be  found  dispersed  through  agricultural  publications, 
and  which  are  merely  practical,  being  undertaken  without  refer- 
ence to  general  principles.  The  results  of  Mr.  Lawes'  inquiries 
are  too  numerous  to  be  stated  here,  but  they  seem  to  point  out 
that  a  just  balance  of  the  different  constituents  of  food  is  of  more 
importance  in  the  feeding  and  fattening  of  cattle  than  a  predomi* 
nance  of  any  one ;  that  neither  the  albuminous  nor  the  farinaceous 
elements  of  food  have  an  exclusive  value  for  the  purposes  to 
which  they  are  applied ;  and  that  the  classes  of  vegetables  which 
are  peculiar  in  containing  a  high  proportion  of  nitrogenous 
matter  are  not  necessarily,  from  that  circumstance,  the  most 
adapted  in  practice  to  produce  that  part  of  the  animal  body 
(muscle)  which  most  resembles  them  in  composition.  According 
to  Mr.  Lawes,  therefore,  the  valuation  of  foods  in  relation  to  their 
contents  in  nitrogen  is  attended  with  much  fallacy. 

Amongst  other  papers,  Dr.  Voelcker,  of  Cirencester  College, 
has  published  an  account  of  experiments  made  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  fertility  produced  by  burnt  clay 
when  used  as  manure.  He  has  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  the 
effects  are  partly  mechanical,  but  principally  due  to  the  libera* 
tion  of  potash  from  silicates  of  that  alkali  existing  in  the  soil, 
but  only  slowly  available  until  released  by  torrefaction. 

Mr.  Way  has  published  two  further  papers  on  the  important 
subject  of  the  absorption  of  manure  by  soils,  in  continuation  of 
his  first  research  on  this  Subject,  which  was  published  in  1850.. 
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Mr.  Way  attributes  the  power  possessed  by  soils  to  remove 
varions  alkaline  bodies  (as  potash,  ammonia,  &c.),  from  solutioa 
in  water,  to  the  existence  of  a  class  of  double  silicates  of  alumina. 
and  another  base,  which  is  generally  lime  or  soda.  Mr.  Way  has 
succeeded,  for  the  first  time,  in  producing  this  class  of  salts ;  and 
he  argues,  from  the  effects  observed  in  soils,  that  these  latter 
contain  the  silicates  in  question  in  small  quantity,  and  hence 
their  power  to  preserve  soluble  manures  from  loss  by  rain  and 
drainage.  His  second  pap^  on  this  subject  refers  to  the  action 
of  lime  on  soils ;  and  he  endeavours  to  show,  from  the  large 
quantity  of  ammonia  existing  in  almost  all  soils,  which,  according 
to  his  experiments,  very  far  exceeds  the  doses  of  this  alkali 
asnally  applied  in  manure,  that  lime  acts  much  in  the  same  way 
as  ammoniacal  manures  themselves,  by  furnishing  indirectly  a. 
supply  of  nitrogen  to  plants.  The  effects  of  over-liming  are  ac- 
comted  for  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Way  has  also  given  an  account  of  his  examination  of  cer* 
tain  beds  lying  immediately  below  the  chalk  formation,  which 
contain  large  quantities  of  what  is  known  to  chemists  as  ^^  soluble 
aUeay  This  form  of  silica  has  not  hitherto  been  met  with  natu- 
lally,  except  in  the  case  of  some  strata  in  the  Department  des- 
Ardennes,  in  France,  which  were  examined  four  or  five  years 
ago  by  M.  Sauvage.  From  their  peculiar  nature  they  are  sup-^ . 
posed  to  be  available  with  advantage  for  many  purposes  in  the 
arts,  and  as  a  source  of  soluble  silica  for  agricultural  use. 

The  subject  in  the  chemistry  of  agriculture,  which  has  lately,, 
however,  attracted  the  greatest  share  of  attention,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  is  that  of  the  source  from  which  plants 
derive  their  nitrogen.  It  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  that 
plants  growing  in  the  ordinary  way  often  contain  more  of  the 
element  nitrogen  than  they  can  obtain  from  the  soil  in  which 
their  roots  are  placed ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  in  some  way  or 
other  this  accumulation  is  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  Now, 
the  air  surrounding  the  globe  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen  gases  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  parts  of 
the  former  to  one  part  of  the  latter ;  it  also  contains  small  quan* 
titles  of  other  gases,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  am* 
monia.  The  question  at  issue  is,  as  to  whether  plants  can,  under 
any  dbrcamstances,  make  use  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air  in  building  up  their  tissues,  or  whether  they  derive  the 
observed  excess  from  the  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  in  the  air^ 
This  question,  the  interest  of  which,  both  in  a  purely  scientific 
and  agricultural  point  of  view,  can  hardly  be  overrated,  has  en- 
listed the  energies  of  chemists  on  both  sides,  and  has  given  rise 
to  some  admirable  researches.  It  has  also  involved  the  extended 
examination  of  air  and  rain-water,  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
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much  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  are  usually  contained  in  the  one, 
and  brought  down  by  the  other.  The  principals  in  this  discus- 
sion in  France  are  MM.  Bonssingault  and  Ville  ;  both  of  these 
chemists  have  made  extended  series  of  experiments  on  plants 
grown  in  glass-leases ;  their  conclusions  are,  however,  diametri- 
cally opposite, — M.  Bonssingault  contending  that  plants  camiot 
make  use  of  the  atmospheric  nitrogen,  but  must  be  indebted  to 
the  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  in  the  air  for  their  supply  in  excess 
over  that  furnished  by  the  soil ;  Mr  Ville  maintaining  that,  in 
the  absence  of  both  of  these,  an  increase  of  nitrogen  in  plants 
still  takes  place.  A  Commission  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  recently  appointed  to  look  into  this  matter,  leans  rather 
in  its  report  to  the  side  of  M.  Ville,  but  the  question  is  still  far 
from  being  set  at  rest. 

M.  Barral  has  determined  the  quantity  of  ammonia  and  nitric 
acid  brought  down  by  rain  in  Paris&  M.  Bonssingault  has  re- 
peated these  experiments  as  r^ards  ammonia  in  Alsace,  and 
finds  the  quantity  very  much  smaller  than  in  the  rain  of  the 
city,  a  circumstance  which  we  should  be  prepared  to  expect 
M.  Bonssingault  has  also  examined,  with  the  same  object,  the 
water  of  fogs  and  dew,  and  of  rivers  and  streams.  M.  Ville  baa 
carefully  determined  the  ammonia  existing  in  the  air  both  hi  die 
interior  and  suburbs  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert  have  published  the  results  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  quantity  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  in  rain 
falling  art  Rothamsted,  in  Hertfordshire.  The  methods  of  deter- 
mining small  quantities  of  nitric  aeid  are  at  present  so  imperfect; 
that  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  have  not  thought  it  well  to  pub- 
lish their  results  as  to  this  substance,  but  they  are  led  to  believe 
that  in  quantity  it  exceeds  that  of  ammonia  in  rain.  Besides  the 
names  we  have  mentioned  in  connection  with  these  researches, 
other  continental  and  English  chemists  might  be  referred  to,  if 
circumstances  admitted  of  greater  amplification.  It  is,  however, 
obvious,  that  in  this  hurried  sketch  we  have  omitted  all  notice  of 
many  investigations  on  this  and  other  subjects  of  agricultural 
chemistry  which  might  well  claim  attention  in  a  more  extended 
review. 

Finally,  we  must  not  omit  1x>  mention,  that  the  trade  in  artifi- 
cial manures,  which  is  rapidly  rising  into  such  national  import- 
ance, especially  in  England,  is  receiving  the  most  important  aid 
at  the  hands  of  chemical  science.  Not  only  are  the  various 
waste  substances  of  manufactures  and  of  d^Iy  life  worked  up 
into  available  form,  but  the  manures  produced  by  chemical 
means,  more  especially  the  superphosphate  of  lime,  are  daily 
improving  in  character,  mainly  through  the  suggestions  of 
chemists  who  have  specially  devoted  themselves  to  this  branch  of 
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science.  Fresh  sources  of  guano  hare  also  been  discovered,  and 
new  supplies  of  substances  useful  to  the  fanner  have  in  several 
places  been  obtained. 

It  is,  tfaevefore,  not  without  reason,  that  we  congratulate  our- 
sdves  on  die  progress  which  has,  within  the  last  five  years,  been 
Bade  1^  that  department  of  agriculture  whidi  is  based  upon 
cfaaniGBl  science. 

FiBLD  Practice. 

The  greatest  inqprovements  is  cultivation  and  managemenJt 
have  taken  place  in  the  strong  lands,.  Draining  is  the  foundation 
of  all  these  improvements.  Draining,  now  better  understood  and 
generally  well  executed  at  a  sufficient  depth,  has  changed  the 
chacacter  of  whole  districts,  turning  unmanageable  and  unprofit- 
able soils  into  easy-working  and  productive  land. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  land  drained 
each  year,  but  no  sufficient  data  exist  for  a  reliable  estimate. 
Draining  operations  are  carried  on  by  means  of  the  public  loan, 
the  capital  oC  private  companies,  and  of  ^dividual  proprietors. 

Of  the  public  loan  of  4,000,000/.,  the  sums  issued  ibr  worka 
in  each  of  the  last  three  yeaxs  have  been — 

1852 £410,478 

1863     ..      .•     .•     ..       318,637 
1854 322,728 


£1,061,843 

Wliat  proportion  do  the  lands  drained  by  the  public  loan  bear 
to  the  lands  drained  by  private  capital  ?  If  this  district  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  area  of  the  coantry,  the 
lands  drained  by  the  public  loan  would  not  be  more  than  one-fourth 
of  those  dsained  by  private  capital.  In  such  case,  the  total  sum 
expended  in  draining  for  the  last  three  years  would  amount  to 
5,257,615/.,  and  allowing  5/.  for  the  expense  of  an  acre,  the 
extent  of  land  drained  would  exceed  1,000,000  acres.  This  sum, 
or  whatever  sum  may  have  been  expended  in  draining,  will  have 
been  capital  supplied  mainly  by  the  proprietors  of  land.  A  sum 
equal  to  the  above  in  amount  has  been  expended  mainly  by  the 
tenant  fanners  of  'the  three  kingdoms,  in  the  purchase  of  a  single 
ardcle  of  manure ;  and  this  is  not  a  vague  estimate,  but  an  ascer- 
tamed  certainty. 

The  sales  of  Peruvian  guano  by  Messrs.  Gibbs.  for  the  last 
three  years  have  been^ — 

Tons. 

1852       118,000 

1853       135,000 

1854       177,000 


430,000 
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Allowing  12/.  per  ton  for  cost  and  carriage,  the  sum  expended 
amounts  to  5,160,000/. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  large  outlay  on  linseed  cake,  on 
bones,  rags,  on  minerals  containing  fertilising  principles,  on 
lime,  plaster,  &c.  With  these  combined  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil,  there  can  be  no  danger  in 
asserting  that  the  productive  powers  of  these  islands  have  largely 
increased,  and  are  continually  gaining  new  force. 

I  have  said  that  the  most  marked  improvement  has  taken 
place  on  the  strong  lands.  Draining  and  autumn  cultivation,, 
materially  assisted  by  good  implements,  have  enabled  the  occu- 
pier of  strong  land  to  add  Swede  turnips  to  his  course  of  crop- 
ping. The  importance  of  this  addition  is  beginning  only  ta 
make  itself  felt.  This  root,  which,  with  its  different  varieties,  created 
the  value  of  the  light  lands,  is  now  performing  a  service  almost 
as  great  to  the  strong  lands,  not,  as  on  light  lands,  for  feeding 
sheep,  but  for  feeding  cattle.  The  quality  of  the  turnips  grown 
on  strong  lands  is  greatly  superior.  The  land  will  bear  the 
whole  crop  to  be  carted  off  to  feed  cattle  in  yards.  Cattle  supply 
manure,  manure  gives  com.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  addi- 
tion, in  meat  and  in  grain,  which  this  alternating  process  will 
surely  afford. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid 
on  the  value  of  improved  implements.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
examine  the  point  more  closely. 

What  saving  might  be  effected  on  a  farm  of  200  acres  of 
arable  land,  (the  rental,  say,  25*.  per  acre,)  drained  and  laid  into 
fields  of  a  suitable  size,  by  the  use  of  good  implements  ?  All 
land  is  ploughed  at  least  twice  a  year.  The  difference  in  labour 
between  ploughing  drained  or  undrained  land  is  very  great 

It  would  be  an  estimate  much  below  the  mark  to  put  it  at 

Is,  per  acre  for  each  ploughing. 
For  the  year  2s.  per  acre. 

The  next  process  would  be  sowing  the  seed. 

On  the  old  system,  2i  bushels  of  seed  wheat  would  be  sown 

broadcast  per  acre. 
On   the   new   system,  with  an  improved,  drill,  IJ  bushel 
would  be  sown  with  better  results. 

There  would  be  a  saving,  therefore,  of  one  bushel  per  acre  on 
the  50  acres  sown  with  wheat,  which,  at  7*.  per  bushel,  amounts 
to  17/.  10*.,  or  per  acre,  over  the  whole  area,  Is,  9rf. 

On  50  acres  of  barley  there  would  likewise  be  a  saving  of  one 
bushel  of  seed  per  acre,  which,  at  4*.  per  bushel,  would  give  a 
saving  per  acre  of  1*. 

Next  comes  the  preparation  of  the  grain  for  market.  There 
are  to  be  threshed  the  produce  of  50  acres  of  wheat,  at  a  yield  of 
four  quarters  only  per  acre,  200  quarters ;  of  barley,  50  acres,  at 
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a  yield  of  five  quarters  per  acre,  250  quarters.  The  cost  of 
threshing  wheat  by  the  flail,  and  dressing,  is  4^.  per  quarter ;  by 
an  improved  steam  machine,  Is,  6d.  Saving  on  200  quarters  of 
wheat,  25/.,  or,  per  acre,  2s.  6d,  The^  cost  of  threshing  barley  by 
the  flail  is  3^.  per  quarter ;  by  steam  machine,  2s.  Sa>ing  on 
250  quarters,  12/.  10*.,  or,  per  acre,  1*.  Sd. 

Total  saving  by  the  use  of  drill  and  threshing  machine,  8*.  6d, 
per  acre,  or  one-third,  of  the  rent,  25*. 

Besides  the  economy  and  direct  gain  to  the  farmer,  the  saving 
of  one  bushel  per  acre  of  the  grain  employed  in  reproduction  is 
an  important  aid  to  the  consumer,  and  when  multiplied  over  the 
total  area  of  land  still  cultivated  under  the  old  system  would  form 
no  insignificant  addition  to  the  annual  resources  of  the  country. 

The  rapid  spread  of  useful  information  and  of  approved  prac- 
tice must  be  laid  to  the  account,  in  no  small  degree,  of  the 
Journal  and  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  English  Agricultural 
Society.  The  meetings  of  the  Society,  held  in  each  year  in 
different  districts,  enforce  precept  by  example,  and  communicate 
every  variety  of  useful  information  in  the  most  attractive  form. 

Such  are  some  of  the  proofs  of  the  onward  march  of  agricul- 
ture, and  of  the  progress  which  it  has  made  since  the  Exhibition, 
and,  in  many  points,  by  virtue  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  Still 
we  feel  ourselves  to  be  only  on  the  threshold,  and  much  remains 
to  be  done.  We  ask  of  science  to  penetrate  yet  deeper  into  the 
secrets  of  Nature's  laws.  We  ask  of  mechanical  art  to  bring  to 
our  aid  in  the  field  the  mighty  agency  of  steam. 

We  call  upon  the  farmers  to  continue  and  increase  their  efforts ; 
so  alone  will  they  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  made 
upon  them  by  a  population  ever  increasing  in  numbers  and  in 
wants,  and  to  maintain  the  place  in  the  front  rank  which  they 
now  honourably  hold. 

The  verdicts  of  the  Paris  jury  will  be  a  warrant  that  no  jealous 
or  narrow  spirit  ruled  its  deliberations. 

It  is  a  pleasing  duty,  in  closing  this  report,  to  be  permitted 
publicly  to  acknowledge,  not  only  the  personal  courtesy,  but  the 
spirit  of  fairness  and  candour,  which  characterized  the  entire 
conduct  of  my  colleagues  of  all  nations.  It  was  my  fortune,  in 
the  Council  of  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents,  and  as  one  of  the 
Committee  of  seven  for  the  final  revision  of  the  awards,  to  assist 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  to  their  close.  The  same 
honourable  spirit  animated  this  high  council,  under  the  imme- 
diate guidance  of  the  illustrious  Prince,  its  President,  who  him- 
self afforded  an  example  to  all  of  fearless  impartiality  and  even- 
handed  justice.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

J.  Evelyn  Denison. 
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III. — Elementary  Introduction  to  the  subject  of  Vegetabk  Physio* 
logy.  Bj  ARTHtm  Henprey,  F.R.S.,  FX.S.,  Professor  of 
BotanjE^  King's  College,  London,  &c 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  present  a  brief  sketcb  of 
some  of  the  more  important  beurings  of  physiological  science  upon 
agriculture,  through  the  medium  of  certain  facts,  ascertained  within 
recent  years  by  ve^table  physiologists,  throwing  important  light 
upon  the  phenomena  whidi  occur  in  the  growth  and  nutrijtion  of 
plants.  These  are  the  more  opportunely  brought  forward  now, 
since  they  illustrate  that  most  important  question,  recently  in 
full  debate,  the  influence  of  nitrqgenous  substances  when  appKed 
to  hasten  and  increase  the  growth  of  plants.  We  shall  endea- 
vour to  explain  in  language  comprehensible  without  previous 
acquaintance  with  technical  terms  (the  *^  short-hand  "  of  science^i, 
the  essential  points  in  the  development  of  vegetable  structure, 
without  a  knowledge  of  which  we  can  have  no  aecure  basis  for 
the  establishment  of  the  laws  of  vegetable  physiology.  Scien- 
tific readers  may  peihaps  find  some  of  the  explanations  too 
rudimentary,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  the  most  im^rtant 
iacts,  those  connected  with  the  mutual  relations  of  the  cellulose 
and  the  nitrogenous  structures,  will  be  new  to  all  those  who  have 
not  made  it  their  business  to  study  the  additions  to  knowledge 
made  in  the  department  of  physiological  botany  during  the  last 
few  years. 

We  shall  commence  by  a  short  discussion  of  the  relations  of 
chemistry  to  physiological  inquiries  of  the  present  kind,  passing 
on  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  phenomena  to  be  observed 
in  plants ;  and  then,  as  necessarily  involved  with  those,  we  shall 
briefly  state  the  methods  we  employ,  and  the  nature  and  value 
of  the  instruments  with  which  we  pursue  them.  We  claim  the 
patient  attention  of  the  reader  to  this  exordium,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  enabled  to  estimate  adequately  the  importance  of  the 
minute,  and,  as  some  mig^t  imagine,  trifling  particulars  of 
vegetable  life,  into  which  we  shall  subsequently  enter. ^ 

A  distinguished  chemical  writer  *  has  expressed  an  opinion 
that  ^'  it  is  chiefly  to  chemistry  that  we  must  look  for  the  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  physiological  science."  With  the  very 
highest  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  chemistry,  as  one  of  the 
indispensable  foundations  upon  which  physiology  must  rest,  or, 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  one  of  the  quarries  from  whence  it  mnist ' 
derive  the  materials  for  its  construction,  we  cannot  admit  thi^t 

♦  Gregory,  *  Outlines  of  Chemistry,'  p.  564. 
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tbk  preparatoiy  brancli  of  knowledge  should  iuiuq>  the  position 
of  the  guiding  light  in  physiological  inquiries.  In  the  investi- 
gation of  the  laws  goreming  the  phenomena  of  life,  the  chemist 
must  condescend  to  present  himself  as  the  assistant  of  the  phy- 
siologist, just  as  mechanical  and  physical  philosophers  appear  as 
the  assistants  of  the  chemist  when  furnishing  him  with  his 
balance,  his  furnaces,  his  electrical,  optica],  and  similar  instru- 
ments oi  research.  To  attempt  to  deal  with  facts  which  present 
themselTes  in  living  bodies  according  to  rules  derived  exclusively 
from  chemical  science,  would  be  mese  empiricism.  It  would 
be  a  treatment  of  symptoms,  and  not  a  rational  practice  directed 
by  knowledge  of  the  governing  principles.  But  there  is  a  de- 
finite order  of  progress  in  all  these  things,  and  it  is  inevitable 
and  indispensable'  that  the  development  and  application  of 
chemical  science  should  precede  that  of  physiology.  The  facts 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life  are  compounded  of  physical  and 
chemical  phenomena,  modified  and  directed  in  their  operations 
by  a  higher  guiding  power — the  vital  force;  but  under  this 
superintendence  the  chemical  laws  disjday  themselves  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  universal  characteristics ;  so  that  while  the 
laws  of  physiology  cannot  be  discovered  by  chemical  research 
alone,  it  is  evidently  more  advantageous  and  more  rational  to 
investigate  and  determine  the  chemical  parts  of  the  inquiry  freed 
from  the  consideration  of  the  complications  resulting  from  the 
interference  of  life. 

At  certain  points,  however,  in  every  investigation  of  living 
things  the  chemist  finds  himself  arrested,  and  this  by  pheno- 
mena to  which  his  method  of  inquiry  is  inapplicable.  He  can 
refer  to  chemical  laws,  for  example,  the  changes  going  on  in  the 
substance  of  living  and  of  decaying,  dead  plants,  but  he  cazmot 
tell  why  the  same  air  and  water,  on  one  hand,  nourish  the 
living  stem  and  enable  it  to  unfold  itself  continually  in  new 
growth,  and  on  the  other  hand  destroy  and  decompose  the  fallen 
trunk  from  which  the  living  parts  of  bud  and  root  have  been 
removed.  Before  we  reach  this  point,  moreover,  even  without 
advancing  our  inquiries  so  far  as  the  changes  exhibited  in  and  by 
living  structures,  simple  chemical  analysis  of  the  substances 
forming  or  contained  in  plants,  cannot  be  thoroughly  and  accu- 
rately performed  without  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  con- 
dition, the  material  basis  of  physiological  science.  For,  as 
needs  scarcely  be  said,  though  the  ultimate  constituents  of  which 
minerals,  as  well  as  plants  and  animals,  are  composed,  the 
primary  elements,  are  the  same,  or  of  the  same  kind,  yet,  while 
all  lifeless  bodies  may  be  studied  thoroughly  by  tracing  up  their 
compositions  to  their  chemical  elements  and  their  laws  of  corn- 
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blnation,  such   an   analysis  of  vegetable  or  animal  substaDces 
i>vouId  miss  their  most  essential  characteristics. 

When  we  meet  with  a  mass  of  mineral  substance,  such  as  a 
block  of  marble,  a  *•  nugget  *  of  gold,  or  the  like,  we  know  that 
to  ascertain  the  composition,  it  will  suffice  to  scrape  off  a  small 
portion  from  any  part  of  it  and  analyse  this  to  acquire  a  tolerably 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  whole.  We  can  *  sample '  it  by 
fragments.  It  is  far  different  when  we  have  to  deal  with  any 
kind  of  living  thing.  We  may  analyse  any  plant  in  mass,  and 
thus  ascertain  its  general  chemical  composition  ;  but  if  we  take 
separate  portions  of  this  same  plant,  we  shall  find  the  com- 
position varying  in  every  part ;  that  of  the  roots  will  differ 
from  that  of  the  stem,  which  again  will  differ  from  the  leaves, 
flowers,  seeds,  &c.,  and  the  elements  will,  moreover,  be  found 
to  differ  in  each  of  them  respectively  at  different  seasons  of 
,  growth. 

This  is,  indeed,  no  more  than  we  should  expect,  since  plants 
and  animals  are  not  fixed  and  permanent  bodies  like  minerals, 
subject  only  to  change  from  the  accidental  influence,  as  it  may 
be  called,  of  external  agents ;  they  are  objects  which  present 
continual  change  so  long  as  they  retain  the  prime  characteristic, 
life.  This  change  every  one  knows  to  be  connected  in  almost 
all  cases  with  ^  flow  of  liquid  matter  through  the  mass,  convey- 
ing nutriment,  removing  useless  matter,  or  otherwise  importantly 
contributing  to  interrupt  and  restore  the  equilibrium  or  equable 
composition  of  the  whole. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  even  the  solid  constituents  present  differ- 
ences of  composition,  not  only  in  the  clearly  distinct  parts  of 
the  individual  objects,  but  even  within  limits  which  can  only  be 
comprehended  after  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  textures 
composing  the  body ;  and  we  may  find  widely  different  chemical 
substances  collected  together,  lying  undisturbedly  side  by  side 
and  maintaining  their  independence,  in  the  most  minute  frag- 
ment of  vegetable  or  animal  substance  which  our  instruments 
enable  us  to  isolate  or  to  perceive. 

The  reason  of  this  is  plain.  Chemistry  teaches  us  that  all 
matter,  dead  or  living,  is  derived  from  some  sixty  primary 
elements,  that  is,  substances  which,  according  to  our  present 
knowledge,  must  be  regarded  as  simple,  because  we  cannot  de- 
compose them.  Such  are  the  metals,  for  instance ;  but  by  far 
the  most  important  U^  the  physiologist  are  those  which  con- 
istitute  the  principal  bulk  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
the  three  gaseous  elements,  oxygen^  hydrogen^  and  nitrogen, 
and  the  more  variable  element  carbon^  which  is  most  familiar 
to  vj  in  the  form  of  charcoal.     Those  who  have  studied  what 
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is  called  organic  cbemistry  know  that  the  substances  consti- 
tatinv  the  structure,  and  contained  in  the  liquids  and  solids 
of  plants  and  animals,  are  in  large  proportion  composed  oC 
peculiar  combinations  of  the  simple  elements,  formed  only  in 
bodies  which  possess  or  have  had  life,  and  which  cannot  be 
prepared  artificially  by  the  chemist  from  purely  mineral  con- 
stituents. Of  these  may  be  mentioned  cellulose^  the  substance 
composing  the  main  bulk  of  the  solid  parts  of  vegetables ;  allmmen, 
fibrine,  and  others,  which  occur  in  modified  forms  both  in  vege- 
table and  animal  bodies;  gelatine^  an  important  constituent  of 
the  bones,  skin,  &c.,  of  animals ;  together  with  various  matters 
solid  or  liquid  which  occur  in  the  interior  of  the  substance  of  animals 
.  and  vegetables,  such  as  starch,  oils,  fat,  gums,  &c.  A  knowledge 
of  chemistry  teaches  us  that  these  matters  belong  exclusively  to 
bodies  which  have  possessed  life.  Thus  we  see  that  living  things 
have  what  we  may  call  compound  chemical  elements,  known  to 
chemists  as  proximate  principles.  But  how  these  present  them- 
selves in  the  first  instance,  and  what  their  relation  is  to  the 
phenomena  of  life,  chemistry  by  itself  can  but  partially  ex- 
plain. 

The  terms  organic  and  inorganic  are  now  tolerably  familiar  to 
every  one  as  used  in  reference  to  the  various  kinds  of  bodies 
forming  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  The  word  organ  signifies 
an  instrument  or  apparatus,  and  in  natural  science  it  is  used  in 
the  especial  sense  of  an  instrument  by  which  some  vital  function 
is  performed.  Thus  in  man  and  the  higher  animals  we  have 
organs  of  sense ;  as  the  eye,  the  instrument  by  which  we  receive 
most  of  our  sensations  of  form,  but  more  particularly  of  colour ; 
the  ear,  the  instrument  which  conveys  to  the  mind  the  sensations  of 
sound,  &c.  In  man  and  the  higher  animals  life  is  so  complicated 
a  phenomenon  that  the  organs  are  very  numerous  and  diverse, 
and  they  admit  of  classification  under  many  different  heads ;  the 
functions  are  for  the  most  part  distributed  to  different  and  sepa* 
Tate  organs ;  this  being  in  general  a  mark  of  perfection  in  the 
scale  of  organization.  Down  to  a  very  low  point  in  the  animal 
icingdom,  we  find  systems  or  classes  of  organs,  of  different  kinds, 
associated  in  the  same  body :  organs  of  digestion,  respiration, 
&c.,  of  motion,  and  of  sense,  localised  in  particular  parts  of  the 
frame,  and,  although  acting  in  concert,  incapable  of  taking  on 
Ihe  functions  of  each  other. 

When  we  pass  over  from  the  animal  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
we  leave  behind  the  organs  of  sense  and  motion;  those  connected 
with  nutrition  and  reproduction  alone  remain — that  is  to  say,, 
speaking  in  a  general  sense,  and  without  reference  to  certain 
minute  and  imperfectly  studied  forms,  which  are  revealed  to  us  by 
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the  microscope.  A  further  peculiarity  is,  that  while  io  animaU 
it  is  a  general  rule  for  the  organs  connected  with  the  support  of 
the  individual  life,  namely,  those  of  digestion,  respiration,  &c.,  to 
be  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  body — and  the  more  completely 
so  the  more  complex  the  apparatus — ^in  plants  the  organs  of 
absorption,  respiration,  &c.,  are  turned  outwards  and  displayed 
on  the  surface  of  the  body ;  so  that  as  regards  general  organiza- 
tion, plants  have  no  internal  anatomy ;  the  study  of  their  external 
forms  corresponds  to  the  study  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
animals. 

The  exposure  of  the  vital  organs  on  the  outside  of  the  frame 
In  vegetables  is  in  agreement  with  the  peculiarity  of  their  con- 
dition as  regards  external  objects.  Animals  endowed  with 
organs  of  sense  and  motion  can  seek  their  appropriate  food  and 
convey  it  to  an  internally-situated  stomach,  by  the  surface  of 
which,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  nutritive 
matter  is  absorbed.  Plants,  fixed  to  the  earth,  devoid  of  organs 
of  sense  and  motion,  are  provided  with  organs  which  in  their 
natural  growth  make  their  way  into  media  whence  they  can 
obtain  food  by  simple  absorption  at  their  surface  :  as  when  roots 
grow  into  the  soil,  and  leaves  expand  themselves  in  the 
atmosphere. 

It  has  been  noticed  above  that  when  we  chemically  examine 
fragments  of  any  of  the  organs  thus  characterized,  we  do  not  find 
them  of  homogeneous  or  uniform  constitution,  made  up  of  one^ 
even  of  two  proximate  principles  or  compound  elements,  or  of 
two  or  more  of  them  chemically  combined.  We  find  two  or 
more  of  these  principles  co-existent,  and  their  relative  amounts 
varying  according  to  circumstances.  The  microscope  alone  can 
help  us  here.  By  its  aid  we  discover  that  the  organs  which  we 
perceive  and  distinguish  by  ordinary  vision  are  composed  of 
other  extremely  minute  structures,  which  being,  to  a  certain 
sense,  complete  in  themselves,  but  associated  for  a  common  pur- 
pose, may  be  compared  with  the  large  organs,  of  which  they  form 
part,  the  latter  being  in  like  manner  associated  to  constitute  the 
entire  body. 

As  in  chemistry  we  arrive  in  our  analyses  at  elements  which 
cannot  be  further  decomposed,  so  in  microscopic  anatomy  we 
arrive  at  certain  forms  of  structure  which  do  not  admit  of  further 
subdivision  or  separation  without  losing  their  distinctive  charac* 
teristics  as  constituents  of  particular  kinds  of  living  bodies,  and 
falling  into  the  condition  of  mere  organic  substances^  distinguish- 
able only  by  chemical  characters.  For  example :  a  potato- 
tuber,  when  in  its  natural  state,  appears  nearly  solid,  and  to  the 
naked  eye  its  internal  substance  exhibits  no  very  complex  con- 
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dition ;  yet  chemical  analysis  would  reveal  the  presence  of 
starch  and  of  cellulose,  besides  certain  nitrogenous  principles,  &a 
When  the  potato  is  boiled,  it  becomes  more  or  less  crumbling, 
mach  of  it  falls  into  the  '  floury '  state.  A  portion  of  this- '  flour,' 
placed  under  the  microscope,  i&  found  to  consist  of  minute 
roundish  or  oval  bags,  of  a  delicate  membrane,  which  have  be- 
come more  or  less  separated  by  boiling.  They  may  be  obtained 
in  a  still  better  condition  for  examination  by  soaking  a  fragment 
of  potato  for  several  days  in  water,  until  it  appears  softened  and 
almost  liquefied.  These  little  sacs  or  bags  are  formed  of  the  eel- 
lolose,  and  contain  the  starch  and  the  nitrogenous  principles. 
If  we  tear  these  sacs  or  crush  them  down,  they  lose  their  dis-  • 
tinctive  character  as  constituents  of  the  particular  structure  of 
the  potato-tuber,  and  become  mere  fragments  of  cellulose,  recog- 
nizable as  such  by  chemical  tests,  and  thereby  known  to  be 
of  organic  origin,  but  deprived  of  all  the  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities as  constituent  parts  of  a  particular  organization. 

All  animal  and  vegetable  organs  are  composed  of  microscopic 
constituents  more  or  less  resembling  the  sacs  or  cells  just  re- 
ferred to  in  the  potato.  These  are  the  final  points  at  which  we 
arrive  in  our  dissection  or  anatomical  analysis  of  organic  struc- 
tures. Hence  we  term  them  the  ehmentary  (yrgans^  for,  like  the 
large  and  conspicuous  organs,  they  have  a  definite  and  charac- 
terisdc  form  and  construction,  while  they  cannot  be  subdivided 
without  passing  from  the  condition  of  organs  into  that  of  mere 
organic  substances.  The  larger  organs  very  commonly  contain 
several  different  kinds  or  forms  of  elementary  organs  in  their 
composition ;  these,  however,  are  not  then  intermixed  at  random, 
hat  combined  according  to  particular  laws  of  arrangement.  Such 
collections  of  elementary  organs,  known  by  the  name  of  tissues^ 
are  divisible  into  simple  and  complex  tissues,  according  as  one 
or  more  kinds  of  elementary  organ  enter  into  their  construction. 
In  animals,  where  the  functions  are  multifold,  diverse,  and  much 
localized,  the  modifications  occurring  among  the  elementary 
organs  are  very  important  and  the  tissues  very  distinct  in 
character.  In  the  higher  animals,  moreover,  the  large  organs  are 
so  individualized  that  the  broad  general  laws  of  physiology  may 
be  comprehended  without  much  acquaintance  with  the  pheno- 
mena occurring  in  the  minute  structures,  on  which,  however, 
these  same  laws  are  ultimately  founded. 

In  plants,  on  the  contrary,  the  functions  are  not  only  much 
more  simple,  but  they  are  even  to  a  great  extent  diffused  through- 
out the  whole  frame^  and  almost  any  part  may  be  modified  by 
circumstances  so  as  to  perform  any  function.  In  accordance 
with  this,  the  elementary  organs  do  not  display  that  diversity 
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which  exists  in  animal  tissues,  and  thej  may,  in  all  vegetables, 
be  readil}'  referred  to  one  type,  of  which  they  are  very  simple 
modifications. 

This  simplicity  of  vegetable  structures,  while  it  renders  the 
study  of  their  anatomy  more  easy,  makes  this  the  more  indis- 
pensable to  the  vegetable  physiologist ;  since  it  is  evident  that 
if  the  different  external  organs,  such  as  the  leaves,  stems,  and 
roots,  can  all  exercise  any  of  the  functions  of  vegetable  life,  the 
general  anatomy  or  study  of  external  form  can  be  of  little  use  in 
guiding  us,  and  we  must  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  elementary  tissues  of  which  any  given 
organ  is  composed. 

To  illustrate  this,  we  are  fiot  liable  to  mistake  when  we  say 
that  in  Man  and  the  higher  animals  respiration  is  performed 
by  the  lungs.  We  could  not  say  in  the  same  general  way  that 
the  leaves  constitute  the  respiratory  organs  of  plants,  for  this 
function  is  not  only  ordinarily  performed  in  part  by  green  shoots 
of  the  stem,  but  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  Cacti,  the  leaves  are 
represented  by  hard  spines,  and  the  stem  assumes  entirely  the 
respiratory  function ;  and  yet  the  Cactaceae  belong  to  the 
highest  class  of  plants.  Again,  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal 
oi  animals  in  general  are  the  organs  for  the  absorption  of  food  ; 
and  this  function  is  only  combined  with  others  when  the  whole 
organization  is  very  low  in  the  scale  :  but  in  plants  we  not  un- 
commonly see  the  roots  assuming  additional  or  different  functions 
even  in  the  highest  forms  of  vegetable  life ;  for  in  the  turnip, 
carrot,  and  other  analogous  cultivated  plants,  the  root  becomes 
an  organ  not  simply  of  absorption,  but  for  the  deposition  and 
temporary  preservation  of  assimilated  food.  In  the  ivy,  tufts  of 
adventitious  roots  spring  out  from  the  stem  to  form  merely  me- 
chanical org^ans  of  attachment  to  the  bodies  on  which  the  plant 
climbs;  while  the  constant  occurrence  of  adventitious  or  acci- 
dental roots,  developed  from  the  stem  under  the  influence  of 
peculiar  circumstances,  proves  still  more  strikingly  the  modifi- 
able  character  of  the  general  organization  of  plants,  even  of  those 
standing  highest  in  point  of  anatomical  structure. 

Modification  and  change  are  indeed  the  most  striking  attributes 
of  living  objects,  those  which  best  mark  their  difference  froni  and 
pre-eminence  over  lifeless  matter :  and  such  being  the  case,  it 
must  at  once  appear  evident  to  every  thinking  mind  that  the  study 
of  forms  or  conditions  existing  at  any  one  point  of  time  can  lead 
but  a  little  way  into  the  secrets  of  the  laws  of  life.  To  trace 
these  to  their  converging  points,  to  penetrate  to  the  inner  con- 
nexion which  exists  in  the  midst  of  the  multiformity  of  appear- 
ances, it  is  necessary  to  follow  step  by  step  the  gradual  unfolding 
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of  the  foims  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complicated.  This 
leads  to  the  recc^ition  of  the  general  plans  upon  which  the 
whole  phenomena  march,  and  enables  us  to  comprehend,  when 
thoroughly  studied,  the  difference  and  apparent  discrepancies 
which  are  constantly  observed  in  comparing  isolated  obser- 
rations. 

Two  methods  exist  by  which  these  laws  of  variation  and  com* 
bination  nwy  be  studied,  both  of  which  are  used  by  the  physio-^ 
logist,  each  assisting  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  of  the  other, 
and,  as  it  were,  demonstrating  its  problems  by  a  different  pro- 
cess— these  are.  Comparative  Physiology  and  the  study  of  Dcce^ 
lopment*  In  the  latter  we  pursue  the  unfolding  of  the  individual 
body  from  the  earliest  and  simplest  recognizable  stage,  when  it 
is  a  simple  microscopic  germ ;  in  the  former  we  are  enabled  to 
detect  an  analogous  (but  by  no  means  similar)  series  of  forms, 
with  variations  on  different  types,  in  the  countless  varieties  of 
individual  kinds  which  lie  between  the  microscopic  infusorium 
and  man,  or  between  the  yeast*cell  and  the  forest-tree. 

The  study  of  the  development  or  unfolding  of  structures,  con- 
stitutes the  only  safe  foundation  for  a  knowledge  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  life,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms ;  but  it 
stands  on  relatively  higher  ground  in  the  latter,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  vegetable  life  may  be  said  to  consist  wholly  of  deve- 
lopment Almost  all  change  here  consists  of  the  production  of 
.new  structures  or  the  completion  of  older,  without  anythixig 
which  can  be  compared  with  the  reparation  or  renewal  of  struc- 
tures occurring  in  the  nutrition  of  animals.  Man  and  the  higher 
animals  exhibit  unmistakeable  examples  of  the  effects  of  the 
nutrition  of  which  we  speak.  They  attain  at  a  certain  period 
their  full  growth,  and,  remaining  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period 
in  their  prime,  then  begin  ^  descend  into  decay.  Throughout 
all  this  period  two  processes  run  side  by  side, — development  of 
new  structure  and  absorption  of  part  of  that  previously  formed  ; 
throughout  the  first  part  of  the  life  development  exceeds  absorp- 
tion, in  the  latter  part  absorption  exceeds  development ;  but  both 
are  in  more  or  less  active  operation  throughout  life.  In  plants 
there  is  no  analogous  set  of  circumstances ;  there  exists  no  similar 
process  of  absorption  of  used-up  parts.  The  life,  excepting  of 
course  during  the  hybernating  periods,  when  all  the  processes  are 
at  rest,  as  during  the  winter  in  our  latitudes — the  life  consists  of 
constant  new  formation  of  substance,  and  the  form  of  the  entire 
individual  *is  undergoing  constant  change.  In  annual  plants  we 
cannot  say  that  the  individual  is  in  its  prime  at  any  epoch,  cer- 
tainly not  at  the  period  when  it  is  usually  most  attractive — that 
-of  flowering,  and  hardly  at  the  time  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  since 
then  the  great  body  of  the  structure  is  on  the  verge  of  dissolution. 
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In  perennials  the  flowering  and  fruiting  may  be  repeated  year 
after  year,  and  in  trees  the  life  is  capable  of  extension  to  Bn  in- 
definite period,  apparently  only  limited  by  external  circumstances. 
In  a  long  course  of  existence  the  tree  does  not  absorb  and  excrete 
the  dead  and  wOm  out  structures  like  an  animal,  replacing  them 
in  the  same  spot  and  in  the  same  condition,  but  in  part  throws 
them  oflF  entirely,  as  in  the  falling  leaves  and  the  withering  en- 
velopes of  the  blossom,  replaced  on  new  shoots  springing  forth 
beyond  them — in  part  overgrows  and  buries  them,  as  it  were, 
retaining  them  as  a  solid  foundation  for  younger  growth,  as  when 
the  heart-wood  of  the  oak  is  increased  by  yearly  layers  of  new 
substance,  or  the  crown  of  the  palm  is  gradually  elevated  upon 
its  monumental  column. 

The  study  of  development  is  ihe  great  business  of  the  vege- 
table physiologist.  But  the  study  of  comparative  physiology  is 
scarcely  less  important  when  guided  and  checked  by  the  other 
branch  of  research.  For,  as  is  known  to  every  one  who  has 
mastered  the  rudiments  of  natural  history,  the  organic  kingdoms 
present  us  with  countless  different  kinds  of  plants  and  animals, 
in  which  we  recognise  almost  every  possible  different  degree  of 
complexity  (or  simplicity)  of  organizaticm.  And  it  is  also  well 
known  that  the  higher  forms  all  pass  through  stages  which, 
although  actually  very  different  and  with  a  different  destiny,  may 
be  compared,  as  regards  the  physiological  phenomena  they  pre- 
sent, to  different  perfect  kinds  standing  fixed  at  successive  points 
of  elevation  in  the  scale  of  organization. 

The  kinds  belonging  to  the  lower  classes  of  animals  and 
plants,  from"  the  greater  simplicity  of  structure,  admit  of  our 
examining  them  more  completely  and  thoroughly  in  a  living 
state.  It  is  manifest  that  we  could  not  obsei-ve  the  conditions  of 
structure  of  a  leaf  or  other  organ  of  the  higher  plants  without 
dissection  and  consequent  destruction.  But  there  exist  plants  of 
small  size  and  simple  organization,  composed  of  merely  a  few 
celh^  the  organic  elements  of  which  the  leaf  is  composed.  These 
minute  forms  of  life  are  so  small  and  transparent,  that  we  can 
see  through  and  through  them  by  the  help  of  the  microscope. 
Therefore,  when  anatomy  proves  to  us  that  the  tissues  are  similar, 
and  chemistry  tells  us  that  the  combinations  and  decompositions 
which  take  place  in  them  are  the  same,  we  fairly  conclude  that 
our  observations  of  the  phenomena  of  growth  and  reproduction 
in  these  lower  plants  afford  us  sound  data  for  ascertaining  the 
laws  which  govern  the  life  of  the  higher  forms.  Nature  thus 
not  only  gives  us,  as  it  were,  dissections  ready-made,  but  she  ex- 
hibits, as  it  were,  fragments  of  life  from  which  we  may  piece 
together  the  complicated  sum  of  the  life  of  the  higrher  forms. 

The  pursuit  of  the  development  of  the  higher  forms,  from  the 
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oonditioo  oi  a  simple  cell  or  single  elementary  organs  from 
which  all  take  their  start,  through  all  their  deviations  and 
complications,  leading  to  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  all 
parts  and  at  all  periods,  ccnnes  to  our  hands  as  the  process  of 
verification  ;  since,  so  far  as  we  at  present  know,  it  is  found  that 
the  same  changes  and  the  same  kinds  of  growth  take  place  in 
a  similar  manner  in  all  plants,  whether  they  be  the  principal 
moments  of  life  of  a  simple  microscopic  being,  or  subordinate  and 
passing  phenomena  in  the  life  of  the  mighty  giants  of  the  tropical 
lorests  whose  periods  of  growth  extend  diroagh  centuries. 

The  elem^itary  organs  of  plants  are  too  small  to  be  distin- 
gnishad  singly  by  the  naked  eye.  For  their  inrestigation,  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  magnifying  instruments ; 
and  hence  the  Microscope  is  one  of  the  indispensable  tools  of  the 
physiologist.  The  value  of  microscopic  observations  and  the 
certainty  belonging  to  them  are  no  longer  subjects  of  question 
among  scientific  men ;  but  there  still  lingen  perhaps  among  the 
vninidated  some  of  that  incredulity  and  suspicion  which  almost 
always  attaches  at  first  to  any  contrivance  for  extending  the  reach 
«f  the  senses  beyond  the  ordinary  range.  A  litde  reflection, 
however,  is  sufficient  to  show  how  groundless  are  the  objections 
usually  nidged  as  to  the  uncertainty  and  discrepancy  of  the  state- 
aents  made  by  microscopic  observers.  In  the  first  place  the 
microscope  is  a  tool  requiring  delicate  and  skilful  management, 
and  can  no  more  be  applied  efficiently  without  practice  and  skill 
tiian  the  tamer's  lathe.  In  itself,  a -well-made  mod^:ii  microscope 
is  a  very  perfect  instrument,  and  the  physiologist  depends  upon 
it  as  the  surveyor  does  npon  his  theodolite  or  the  navigator  on 
his  sextant  The  optical  principles  upon  which  a  microscope 
sie  constructed  are  now  sufficiently  understood,  and  the  work  is 
now  so  well  executed,  that  in  the  majority  of  ordinary  observa- 
tions there  is  little  danger  of  deception,  except  from  the  want  of 
care  in  preparing  the  objects  observed. 

The  utility  and  mode  of  action  of  the  instrument  may  be  verr 
simply  explained.  With  the  naked  eye  we  see  objects  clearly 
only  within  a  certain  range,  not  beyond  a  certain  distance,  and 
also  not  unihin  a  certain  distance.  The  absolute  distances  vary 
with  different  persons ;  but  any  one  may  observe  that  if  a  piece 
of  printed  paper  is  held  before  the  eye,  so  that  the  letters  are 
clearly  seen,  and  it  is  then  brought  gradually  very  close  to  the 
ejre,  tiie  letters  become  confused,  and  all  distinct  vision  is  lost. 
The  eye,  in  fact,  consists  of  a  set  of  lenses  (or  what  are  commonly 
called  *  magnifying  glasses ')  capable  of  much  adjustment,  but 
incapable  of  being  adjusted  sO  that  objects  almost  close  to  the 
eye  can  be  seen.     The  rays  of  light  from  such  objects  arc  not 
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brought  to  a  focus  on  the  sensitive  surface  at  the  back  of  the 
eye,  and  therefore  vision  is  indistinct.  When  a  small  lens  or 
magnifying  glass  is  interposed  in  front  of  the  eye,  it  condenses 
the  rays  of  light  (just  as  it  condenses  the  rays  of  the  sun  when 
used  as  a  burning-glass),  and  brings  them  to  a  focus  on  the 
retina,  so  that  the  object  is  seen  clearly.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  from  the  mode  in  which  the  rays  of  light  are  bent  by 
the  lens,  the  object  is  magnified ;  it  appears  larger  and  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  eye  than  it  really  is.  All  this  may  be 
proved  with  any  common  magnifying-glass,  and  is  indeed  n^ 
more  than  the  ordinary  action  of  the  spectacles  used  by  old  per- 
sons for  reading  and  other  purposes,  when  they  suffer  from  dim*- 
ness  of  sight  of  near  objects.  The  principles  involved  here  are 
as  certain  as  any  that  have  been  ascertained  in  any  department 
'  of  science ;  and  the  construction  of  the  more  powerful  magni* 
fying  instruments  used  by  microscopic  observers  is  regulated 
hy  the  same  laws,  only  in  a  more  complicated  application. 

In  most  physiological  observations  with  the  microscope,  there- 
fore,  where  the  instrument  is  good,  little  doubt  need  attach  to 
those  results  which  depend  upon  things  which  are  clearly  seen 
by  an  experienced  observer.  But  when  it  is  considered  how 
delicate  and  minute  are  the  objects  investigated,  compared  with 
those  which  we  ordinarily  see,  and  when  it  is  remembered  thai 
in  many  cases  we  are  reduced  to  seeing  alone,  and  cannot  touch, 
taste,  smell,  weigh,  or  otherwise  examine,  so  as  to  control  the 
perceptions  of  the  eye,  it  is  not  strange  that  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  application  of  the  microscope  much  misapprehension  and 
many  errors  should  have  arisen.  To  work  properly  with  the 
microscope  the  eye  requires  a  special  education,  affording  it  an 
experience  which  compensates  for  the  absence  of  those  checks 
which  in  the  case  of  ordinary  vision  are  supplied  by  the  other 
senses.  Perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  practical  difficulties,  how* 
ever,  of  microscopic  investigation  in  the  present  day,  lie  in  the 
dissection  and  preparation  of  the  objects  to  be  observed,  which, 
from  their  minute  dimensions  and  often  excessive  delicacy,  call 
for  the  exercise  of  a  manipulative  skill  demanding  long  practice 
for  its  acquisition,  and  very  considerable  perseverance  in  its 
application.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  all  those  inquiries 
on  which  the  most  important  physiological  questions  hinge. 
But  there  is  no  greater  obstacle  here  than  is  met  with  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  other  branches  of  natural  science,  and  indeed  in 
any  thorough  application  of  human  intelligence.  Nothing  soli«l 
is  to  be  learned  or  gained  by  man  by  the  use  of  his  faculties  in 
any  field  without  serving  an  apprenticeship.  Chemistry  worked 
long  through  doubt  and  obscurity,  and  has  now  proved  itself  one 
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of  the  most  important  of  the  aids  to  practical  advancement  io 
almost  erery  branch  of  human  industry.  Physiology  has  vindi- 
cated its  position  in  connexion  with  the  art  of  medicine,  and  is 
daily  offering  new  material  for  the  still  more  important  art  of 
preserving  health — hygiene.  But  in  reference  to  agriculture  its 
importance  is  not  yet  thoroughly  recognised ;  nor  could  it  be  so 
while  few  of  the  general  principles  were  clearly  understood. 
These  waited  for  the  aid  of  chemistry.  Armed  with  the  results 
furnished  by  the  sister  science,  and  the  means  supplied  by  the 
great  improvements  made  in  the  optical  part  of  microscopes 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  much  may  now  be  expected  from 
physiology,  on  the  laws  of  which  indeed  (the  laws  of  life)  con- 
sciously, or  at  present  more  frequently  unconsciously,  the  whole 
art  of  cultivation,  the  rearing  of  plants  and  animals  mainly 
resto. 

We  have  said  above  that  plants  are  composed  of  minute  but 
distinctly  characterised  parts  which  are  called  elementary  organs. 
All  vegetable  structures  are  made  up  of  these,  and  increase  in 
mass  by  their  multiplication  and  expansion ;  all  vegetable  pro-> 
ducts  are  elaborated  in  the  interior  or  deposited  in  the  substance 
of  these  elementary  organs.  The  knowledge  of  these  elementary 
^  atoms  "  then  must  constitute  the  groundwork  of  all  knowledge 
of  vegetable  life.  The  examination  of  the  essential  general 
characters  of  vegetable  cellsj  and  their  modes  of  multiplica* 
tion,  must  therefore  form  the  first  step  in  all  physiological 
inquiries. 

If  we  squeeze  a  leaf,  or  any  other  soft  part  of  a  plant,  between 
the  fingers,  we  see  liquid  exude,  showing  that  the  substance  is 
not  solid,  but  of  the  consistence  which  is  commonly  called  spongy. 
But  we  should  mistake  if  we  imagined  that  the  texture  is  similar 
to  that  of  sponge.  Sponge  is  composed  of  delicate  horny 
threads  interwoven  and  netted  together,  and  holds  liquid  in 
the  interspaces  between  these  threads  just  in  the  same  way  as 
a  bundle  of  tow  would  do,  or  as  the  wick  of  a  lamp  soaks  up 
the  oil. 

The  substance  of  vegetables  is  very  difierent  from  this,  and 
the  liquids  they  contain  are  not  merely  diffused  through  a  poroua 
texture,  but  are  contained  in  closed  cases,  so  that  they  do  not 
escape  unless  the  parts  in  which  they  lie  are  cut  or  bruised.  If 
we  cut  an  extremely  thin  slice  of  the  substance  of  a  leaf  and 
examine  this  under  the  microscope,  we  find  that  the  spongy  struc-^ 
tore  is  composed  of  a  vast  number  of  little  bags  filled  with 
liquid,  somewhat  loosely  packed  together  in  the  inside  of  the 
leaf,  and  we  6nd  air  and  not  liquid  in  the  interspaces  between 
these  bags. 

These  little  bags  are  more  easily  seen  in  slices  of  the  soft 
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parts  of  stems,  especially  of  pith,  such  as  that  of  )the  elder,  where 
they  are  very  large,  or  in  the  pith  of  rashes,  the  substance  used 
for  the  wicks  of  rushlights.  Slices  of  these  structures  look  like 
pieces  of  network  under  the  microscope,  and  might  mislead  a 
person  glancing  at  them  hastily,  but  the  deception  is  readily 
detected ;  it  depends  upon  our  seeing  only  part  of  the  bags  (the 
sides)  at  a  time,  just  as  the  joints  in  a  piece  of  brickwork  appear 
as  a  network  of  lines  upon  the  surface  of  a  wall. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  better  illustrate  the  mode  in  which  vege- 
table structure  is  made  up  than  by  comparing  it  with  brickwork, 
the  single  bricks  being  represented  in  the  plant  by  the  little  bags 
before-mentioned.  We  can  imagine  bricks  to  be  of  any  shape, 
such  as  oblong,  square,  flat  like  tiles,  &c.,  and  then  they  may  be 
packed  close  together ;  sometimes  the  structure  of  vegetables  is 
of  this  form  and  arrangement,  as  especially  in  bark.     If  the 

Fig.  1. 


Slice  of  the  bark  of  a  young  branch  of  Beech,  magnified  200  diameters. 

bricks  were  made  round  or  oval,  however,  they  could  not  be 
packed  so  as  to  touch  at  all  points,  but  would  leave  passages  be- 
tween them,  just  as  is  the  case  when  a  number  of  cannon  balls 
are  piled  together ;  the  annexed  drawings  will  represent  the  way 
in  which  the  loose  and  spongy  textures  of  plants  are  formed. 

Fig.  2. 


Fragment  of  a  croes  slice  from  the  stem  of  the  White  Lily,  magnified  200  diameters. 

We  have  spoken  ol  the  minute  parts  of  which  substance]^  is 
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composed  as  '^  little  bags ;"  these  have  a  particular  name  applied 
to  them,  and  are  called  cells^  which  signifies  small  chambers, 
since,  in  fact,  they  are  little  chambers  in  the  interior  of  the  plant 

Fig.  3. 


SHoe  of  fbe  rtnd  of  the  stem  of  Bar-Reed  (Sparganium  ramonm,'),  composed  of  starlike  cells  vrith 
wide  intenpaces,  mugnifled  200  diameCen. 

like  die  chambers  or  cells  in  a  honeycomb.     Unlike  the  cham- 
bers of  a  honeycomb,  however,  or  chambers  in  a  building,  they 
are  not  mere  hollows  in  a  firm 
substance  which  forms  partitions  Fig.  4. 

between  them,  they  are  really  sepa- 
rate, closed  chambers,  each  having 
its  own  distinct  wall,  so  that  the 
partition  between  any  two  is  al- 
ways double,  and  the  single  cells 
may  even  be  separated  from  one 
another. 

The  substance  of  the  potato, 
which  seems  solid  to  the  naked 
eye,  appears,  in  a  slice  under 
the  microscope,  as  a  mass  of 
vesicles  or  membranous  bags 
(filled  with  starch),  and  if  a  piece 
of  potato  is  allowed  to  lie  in  water 
for  a  day  or  two,  until  it  begins  to 
soften  and  decay,  on  taking  some 

of  the  soft   portion  and  placing  it    Cells'  from  a  macerated  Potato,  almost  sepa- 
J         .,  *.  *  .1  rated,  and  showing  Starch-granules  inside, 

under  the  microscope,  we  see  the      magnified  200  diameters. 
cells  separated   from  each   other, 
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each  still  entire,  inclosing  its  mass  of  starch  grains,  and  looking, 
when  highly  magnified,  like  a  bagfuU  of  oyster-shells. 

The  easiest  way,  however,  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature 
of  these  cells  of  plants,  is  to  examine  microscopic  plants,  for  the 
size  of  the  cell  does  not  diminish  in  equal  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  smaller  plants  ;  these  are  composed  of  fewer  cells,  and  we 
can  descend  so  far  that  the  number  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  point, 
so  that  in  the  smallest  and  simplest  plants  we  are  acquainted 
with,  the  whole  individual  plant  consists  merely  of  a  single 
little  bag,  or  cell,  like  one  of  those  we  see  in  such  numbers  in  a 
slice  of  the  substance  of  an  ordinary  plant. 

Most  persons  must  have  noticed  the  green  powder  which 
covers  the  bark  of  trees,  wooden  palings,  damp  walls,  &c.,  look- 
ing like  a  mere  stain.  Its  g^en  colour  indicates  that  it  is  of 
vegetable  nature,  and  it  is  well  known  to  botanists  as  depending 
upon  the  presence  of  countless  millions  of  specimens  of  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  plant,  each  single  one  of  which  consists 
simply  of  a  membranous  bag  of  globular  form,  l-6000th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  filled  with  liquid  containing  green  colouring 
matter. 

The  history  of  this  plant  is  very  instructive  as  regards  the 
nature  and  mode  of  growth  of  vegetable  structure,  and  we  shall 
therefore  describe  the  most  important  features  of  it. 

When  a  small  quantity  of  the  green  substance  is  examined  by 
a  \ov{  magnifying  power  it  appears  to  con- 
*^'   •  sist  of  fine   grains ;  but  if  we  use  a  high 

power  we  find  that  each  grain  consists  of 
a  colourless  bag  of  membrane,  like  a  little 
bladder,  and  that  it  owes  its  colour  to 
green  substance  lying  in  the  thick  liquid 
contents,  which  may  be  squeezed  out  by 
pressure.  If  acids  are  applied,  the  con- 
tents are  seen  to  contract  and  become  more 
solid ;  they  then  lie  as  a  little  mass  in  the 
centre  of  the  bag,  the  colourless  character 
Cells  of  Protococcia  viridii  in  ^K  which  is  thus  more  clearly  seen.  These 
.  *"*^^2L'i!f^.  •™*/""^'  little    baffs    or  cells  exactly   represent    the 

;   magnified  600  diameters.  .  ^.        .  r      i  •   t     *  n      i  c^ 

microscopic  elements,  of  which  all  the  sou 
green  parts  of  the  higher  plants  are  composed.  In  a  slice 
through  a  leaf  of  the  bay-laurel,  for  instance,  we  see  that  the 
spongy  texture  between  the  skins  of  the  upper  and  lower  sur- 
faces is  composed  of  innumerable  little  colourless  bags  or  cells 
of  exactly  the  same  kind,  which  owe  their  colour,  in  like  manner, 
to  green  substance  contained  in  the  liquid  with  which  they  arc 
filled. 

Since  the  large  structures  of  the  higher  plants  are  formed  of 
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great  quantities  of  these  cells,  and  not  by  the  mere  expansion  of 
a  few  original  cells,  it  becomes  a  question  of  great  interest  to 

Fig.  6. 


<PnpetMlica]«r  slice  of  the  leaf  of  the  Bftj-Laurel ;  a,  a',  the  skin  of  the  tipper  and  lower  surfaces ; 
5,  a  rib  numlng  through  the  spongy  sabstaoco.    Magnified  200  diameters. 

icnow  bow  these  cells  increase  in  number  in  the  growth  of  plants. 
Oor  little  Protococcus^  or  green  dust,  will  furnish  us  with  useful 
information  here.  Most  of  the  cells,  examined  with  a  high 
magnifying  power,  will  be  found  to  exhibit  an  appearance 
^tifTering  a  little  from  the  simplest  state  above  described.  They 
will  exhibit  various  stages  of  the  increase  of  these  cells.  Tliey 
will  be  found  to  display  a  more  or  less  distinct  line  extending 
across  and  cutting  them  into  halves,  or  two  lines,  crossin^:  one 
another,  and  thus  cutting  the  cells  into  quarters  (fig.  5).  These 
are  true  divisions,  and  by  watching  the  progress  of  growth  we  find 
that  the  cells  do  become  really  divided  in  these  lines,  and  that  four 
cells  are  thus  formed  from  each,  these  four  at  length  separating 
and  growing  up  by  degrees  to  the  size  of  the  parent.  This  in- 
crease of  size  begins  before  they  have  separated  from  each  other, 
so  that  the  groups  of  four  imperfectly  divided  cells  are  always 
lars:er  than  the  single  cells. 

The  increase  in  this  case  ends  directly  in  the  increase  of  the 
namber  of  separate  individuals,  but  it  is  evident  that  if  the  four 
cells  remained  adherent  together,  and  swelled  and  divided  again 
in  the  same  manner,  and  went  on  repeating  the  process,  the  mass 
of  cells  Qiight  continue  to  increase  in  size  up  to  any  degree,  and, 
moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the  larger  the  mass  the  more  quickly  it 
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would  grow.  Thuft  in  the  same  length  of  time  that  the  firat  cell 
occupied  in  dividing  into  fauTy  these  four  may  repeat  the  process 
and  produce  sixteen ;  then  if  each  of  these  divides  in  the  same 
way,  the  next  subdivision,  effected  in  the  same  space  of  time, 
will  produce  sixty-four,  and  so  on. 

It  is  exactly  by  this  kind  of  operation  that  all  vegetable  struc- 
ture growsy  that  all  parts  of  plants  increase  in  size ;  namely,  by 
a  division  of  existing  cells  into  two,  four,  or  more  parts,  each  of 
which  may  swell  up  to  the  size  of  the  parent-cell  by  which  it 
is  produced.  And  since  all  vegetable  structure  is  of  this  cellu- 
lar nature,  and  no  plant  can  exist  except  by  origin  from  a  cell 
of  this  kind,  having  the  power  of  increasing  itself  in  this  way, 
of  course  the  ideas  that  are  sometimes  entertained  of  vegetables 
springing  up  spontaneously,  without  having  had  parents  like 
themselves,  are  altogether  erroneous,  for  nothing  but  a  living 
plant  can  produce  a  reproductive  cell  capable  of  originating  a 
new  course  of  growth  of  this  kind. 

If,  however,  we  wish  to  understand  thoroughly  the  mode  of 
increase  and  growth  of  plants,  we  must  go  even  deeper  into  the 
character  of  the  celU  and  inquire  how  they  divide  when  giving 
birth  to  new  ones.  This  can  be  observed  more  easily  in  plants 
composed  of  cells  larger  than  those  of  Protococcus^  but  still 
small  enough  and  transparent  enough  to  allow  us  to  sefe  into  the 
interior  with  the  microscope.  In  sunny  weather  the  surface  of 
ditches  and  stagnant  pools  is  usually  more  or  less  coated  with  a 
yellowish  green  froth  or  scum.  If  we  take  a  little  of  this  and 
place  it  in  a  glass  of  clear  water  we  see  that  it  is  composed  of  num- 
berless extremely  fine  green  filaments,  like  fibres  of  unspun  silk  ; 
if  we  place  these  filaments  under  the  microscope  we  find  that 
they  are  hollow,  and,  in  fact,  are  formed  of  little  tubular  cases 
or  cells  joined  end  to  end,  so  as  to  form  a  string  of  cells.  The 
cells  of  such  filaments  present  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  ar- 
rangements of  the  cells  and  their  contents,  in  the  different  species 
of  these  plants  (called  Confer  voids),  which  are  very  numerous. 
Some  are  simple,  thread-like  rows  of  cells ;  others  are  branched. 
Some  are  filled  with  green  substance ;  others  have  the  green 
substance  arranged  in  spiral  lines  or  in  a  network  on  the  inside 
of  the  wall  of  the  cell.  Many  of  them  are  of  considerable  dia- 
meter, so  that  the  processes  taking  place  in  the  inside  of  the 
cells  are  very  easily  observed  under  the  microscope,  and  thence 
enable  us  to  ascertain  exactly  how  the  cells  of  plants  increase  in 
number  by  dividing. 

A  common  group  of  Confervas,  called  Spiroggrce^  have  the 
green  colouring  matter  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  spiral  lines  or 
bands  lying  upon  the  inside  of  the  wall  of  the  cell.  When  we 
place  one  of  these  filaments  under  the  microscope,  we  see  the 
cells  (which  are  of  the  shape  of  the  stones  in  a  column)  adjoining 
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end  to  end  and  finnly  fixed  together.  The  wall  of  the  cell  is 
coated  inside  by  a  thickish  fluid  in  which  fine  granules  float, 
which  fluid  lies  like  a  sheet  of  jelly  on  the  wall.  It  may  be 
made  to  contract  and  solidify  by  applying  spirits  of  wine,  drawing 
itself  up  into  a  nM)re  or  less  regular  mass  in  the  centre  of  the 
ceU,  and  at  the  same  time  bringing  away  the  green  band  from  the 
wall.  Chemical  tests  show  that  this  internal  thickish  fluid  is  of 
different  composition  from  the  membrane  forming  the  wall  of 
the  cell,  being  of  a  nature  more  allied  to  animal  si;d>stance ;  and 
it  appears  to  be  enclosed  by  a  soft  and  gelatinous  layer,  which, 
daring  the  life  of  the  cell,  forms  a  lining  to  the  outer  cell- 
membrane,  but  if  contracted,  as  when  spirit  of  wine  is  applied, 
shrinks  up,  and  necessarily  crowds  together  all  the  rest  of  the 
contents  of  the  cell  within  it  The  thick  fluid  is  called  the 
^^  protaplasm^^  meaning  the  original  substance  out  of  which  the 
organs  are  made^  since  all  the  solid  parts  are  formed  out  of  this. 
The  gelatinous  layer  which  bounds  it  is  called  the  primordial 
utricle  of  the  cell,  because  it  is  the  first  structure  that  exists, 
but  the  term  formative  layer  will  be  simpler  and  better  for  us. 

Having  made  acquaintance  with  these  structures  inside  the 
cell,  which  exist  in  all  young  cells,  and  remain  as  long  as  they 
retain  the  power  of  increase,  we  can  now  understand  how  cells 
divide.  The  filaments  of  most  Confervoids  grow  by  simply  in- 
creasing in  length,  which  is  effected  by  the  cells  dividing  cross- 
ways  in  the  middle,  each  half  growing  to  the  length  of  the 
parent.  In  the  SpirogyrcB  and  other  kinds  the  mode  of  the  divi- 
sions has  been  accurately  traced. 
The   lining   of    the   cell-mem-  ^^S-  7. 

hrane,  the  formative  layer  with 
the  protoplasm  inside,  becomes 
gradually  parted  into  two  por- 
tions, just  as  if  a  string  had 
been  twined  round  it  and  was 
gradually  pulled  tight,  as  when 
a  rocket  -  case  is  ''  choked." 
This  produces  a  fold  in  the 
place  where  the  division  takes 
place  ;  theformative  layer  when 
half  divided  may  be  compared^ 
to  an  hour-glass,  and  when 
qfdte  divided  it  forms  two  bags 
instead  of  one,  the  new  ends 
of  the  two  bags  being  in  contact 

While  this  is  taking  place,  the  ^ 

whole  outer  surface  of  the  for-  i^UfphmF^Unpis^ 
motive  layer  produces  a  sheet 


^  A  Gen  of  .! 


dividiiig  Into  two  by  tbe 


fonnation  of  a  partiUoD.  B,  tbe  same,  treated 
with  tiiuture  of  iodine  to  coagulate  tbe  "pro- 
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of  firm  substance  of  the  same  nature  as  the  outer  cell-membrane, 
and  thus  the  two  new  bags  which  it  forms  become  encased  in 
proper  firm  coats,  which  render  the  walls  of  the  old  part  of 
the  cells  thicker,  and  form  a  double  partition  at  the  part  where 
the  division  took  place. 

We  now  see  how  the  cell  of  th6  Protocoecus  divides  into  four, 
and  how  the  multiplication  of  cells  generally  is  effected.  The 
cell  of  Protocoecus  is  filled  with  protoplasm  (containing  green 
colouring  matter).  When  the  cell  is  about  to  divide,  this  proto- 
plasm breaks  up  into  two  or  four  portions,  each  of  which  coats 
itself  with  a  new  membrane,  and  thus  becomes  a  cell.  As  these 
grow,  they  are,  of  course,  at  first  confined  by  the  membrane  of 
the  original  cell :  this  either  stretches,  dissolves  away,  or  cracks 
and  peels  off,  in  different  plants.  In  Protocoecus  it  dissolves ;  in 
a  little  plant  of  similar  nature,  called  Schizochlamys^  it  cracks 
and  falls  off.  In  ordinary  vegetable  substances  it  expands,  beings 
stretched  by  the  swelling  of  the  new  cells  within,  until  it  becomes 
so  thin  as  to  be  invisible.  Thus,  in  the  Spirogyra  before  men- 
tioned we  may  trace  the  successive  encasings  of  the  cells,  the 
oldest  membrane,  stretched  by  the  growth  of  the  new  cells  within, 
becoming  gradually  so  thin  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished.* 

We  have  said  that  all  growth  of  plants  takes  place  by  means 
of  the  division  of  cells  in  this  way.  In  ordinary  cases  the  new 
cells  are  consequently  at  first  of  the  shape  of  a  segment  of  the 
old  one ;  but  in  certain  structures  this  is  somewhat  modified,  or 
at  all  events  the  old  cell,  when  dividing  into  two,  may  pmduce 
two  dissimilar  cells.  This  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  free 
fellular  structures,  such  as  the  branches  of  cellular  plants,  the 
formation  of  hairs,  &c.,  and  in  the  increase  of  number  of  a  few 
plants.  Thus,  in  the  branching  of  some  Confervoids,  and  of  the 
filamentous  structure  growing  from  the  ^  spores'  of  Mosses,  the 
parent  cell  grows  out  at  the  side,  and  then  this  lateral  process  is 
shut  off  as  a  new  cell.  In  the  growth  of  the  yeast-plant  the  new 
cells  bud  out  from  the  sides  of  the  old  ones,  and  are  at  length  shut 
off  and  detached.     (Fig.  9.) 

Moreover,  cells  are  in  certain  cases  developed  in  a  manner 
slightly  different  from  that  above  described,  namely,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  cells  which  are  to  produce  new  separate  plants ;  but 
it  is  only  by  a  modification  of  the  foregoing  process.  In  that  the 
whole  contents  of  the  cell  became  parted  into  two  or  four 
portions   to  constitute  the  contents   of  two  or  four  new  cells. 

*  This  encasing  of  the  cells  is  beautifally  illustrated  by  what  occurs  when  we 
allow  dead  filaments  of  Spirogyra  to  remain  in  water.  As  the  firm  coat  deca^-s 
from  without  inwards,  the  lamince  are  successiyely  dissolved,  and  the  filament 
breaks  into  strings  of  eight,  then  of  four  cells ;  these  fall  into  pairs,  and  finally 
the  youngest  generation  remains  alone  in  the  state  of  single  cells. 
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In  the  formation  of  the  cell  which  is  to  be  developed  into  the 
rudimentary    plant    (called    the   embryo)  ^   in    the    seeds   of  all 


flowering 


Fig.  8. 


Fnu^mcnt  of  the  confervold  substance  developed  fipom 
the  ttpores  of  a  Moss,  showing  the  mode  of  origin  of 
a  leai-biid,  from  a  broDch-cefi  of  the  flhunent,  mag- 
nified 200  diameters,  a,  b,  c,  fVagmcntB  of  tbe  flla« 
meats,  showing  successive  stages  of  growth ;  in  c, 
the  leaf-bud  is  formed. 


plants,  only  part 
of  the  contents  of  the  parent- 
cell  are  used  for  the  new 
cell ;  a  small  quantity  of  the 
protoplasm  is  gathered  up 
into  a  little  ball  at  one  end  of 
the  large  parent-cell,  and,  ac- 
quiring a  membrane,  lies  as 
a  little  loose  bag  there  for 
some  time,  and  then  begins 
an  independent  course  of 
growth :  so  that  the  new 
rudimentary  plant  is  not  fixed 
in  any  way  but  only  enclosed 
in  the  seed. 

We  have  dwelt  at  length 
upon  these  points,  because 
they  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  vegetable  physiology.  The  knowledge  of  the 
dependence  of  the  process  of  growth  upon  the  gelatinous  lining 
of  the  cell  (the  formative  layer  or  primordial  utrichy  and  the 
protoplasm)  explains  at  once  the  influence  of  manures  con- 
taining animal  matter,  or  other  nitrogenous  substances.  These 
contents  of  the  cell  are  the  really  active  living  structure,  which 
resides  in  the  outer  membranous  case  like  a  mollusk  in  its  shell, 
and  they  are  composed  of  substances  closely  analogous  to  animal 
matter;  in  fact,  are  the  parts  composed  of  albumen,  fibrine, 
caseine,  gluten,  &c.  The  activity  of  the  growth  of  a  plant  depends 
mainly  upon  the  free  supply  of  nitrogenous  substance  for  the 
increase  of  this  protoplasm.  Plants  can  indeed  appropriate  nitro- 
gen from  the  ammonia,  and  perhaps  directly  from  the  air  of  the 
atmosphere  in  their  natural  state;  but  the  effect  of  increased 
supply  of  nitrogenous  food  is  most  strongly  marked  in  all  plants 
brought  under  cultivation.  The  influence  of  nitrogenous  manures 
can  scarcely  be  questioned  by  any  who  is  accustomed  to  observe 
their  effects  upon  the  esculent  vegetables  cultivated  for  the  markets 
of  London  and  other  large  cities.  By  the  help  of  organic  manure 
and  contrivances  to  increase  the  heat  or  prevent  the  cooling  of 
the  soil,  vegetables  are  made  to  grow  even  to  some  extent  inde- 
pendently of  lightj  which  we  know  to  be  of  prime  importance  to 
v^etation  in  a  state  of  nature.  That  plants  can  grow  inde- 
pendently of  light  the  botanist  already  knows,  from  the  pheno- 
mena so  familiar  to  him  in  the  vegetables  of  the  class  of  Fungi  ; 
and  it  is  most  important  to  bear  in  mind,  when  considering  this 
VOL.  xvn.  G 
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department  of  physiology,  that  those  plants,  the  Fungi,  growing 
naturally  under  conditions  as  to  heat  and  light  analogous  to  those 
by  which  we  produce  the  unnaturally  luxuriant  and  succulent 
growths  in  such  vegetables  as  seakale,  celery,  &c.,  are  charac- 
terized perhaps  most  strongly  by  the  fact  that  they  are  nourished 
exclusively  upon  dead  or  living  organic  matters.  Let  us  examine 
the  facts  that  have  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  with  regard  to 
the  composition,  growth,  and  general  vital  phenomena  of  one  of 
the  Fun»i. 

The  Yeast  fungus,  forming,  as  collected  in  masses,  the  substance 
known  as  yeast,  consists  of  a  microscopic  sac  or  cell,  such  as  we 
have  already  described.  The  individual  plant  is  a  globular 
vesicle,  the  membrane  of  which  is  composed  (Mulder)  of  a  **  sub- 
stance nearly  approaching  to  cellulose  in 
its  properties  and  composition ;"  in  fact, 
differs  in  no  important  respect  from  the 
substance  forming  the  cell-membranes 
_,  and  hard  parts  of  plants  in  general.  This 
^^  membranous  sac,  however,  contains  a 
h  substance  of  different  composition  *'  re- 
^^j  lated  to  proteine"  (Mulder).  By  the 
"^^^^  microscope  we  ascertain  that  this  internal 
substance  represents  the  protoplasm  men- 
Grtmp  of  ceita  ooMtitating  the     tioned  as  filling  the  cell-cavity  in  Pro- 

vegetating  fonn  of  the 'Yeast-  i    •         •  i  •!  •  -i 

plant,' maRnifled  800 dumeters.  tococcus,  and  that  it  exhibits  a  dense  layer 
?fSe"Sif[Tce^»«aiieiowc?  whcre  in  coutact  with  the  cell -membrane, 
S?SSr^.;'Sro^te'"n'S  ««ct'y  corresponding  to  the  «  formative 
Qoatncxa  the  protopUiMn.  leav-  layer"  above  descri bed.  In  short,  the  y east- 
ing tbe  outer  wall  free.  -■'  ..        ,         -n^  ii«i 

luogus  IS  simply  a  rrotococcus<"Cell,  with- 
out the  green  colouring  matter.  The  yeast-fungus  grows  by  new 
vesicles  budding  out  from  the  surface,  into  which  a  portion  of  the 
proteinous  or  nitrogenous  contents  is  simultaneously  transferred, 
and  then  the  communication  is  cut  off  by  secretive  formation 
of  cellular  membrane  by  the  "formative  layer."  Such  budding 
takes  place  very  rapidly  and  at  various  points  of  the  surface  when 
the  yeast-plant  is  well  supplied  with  appropriate  food,  and  what 
is  called  fermentation  in  beer,  &c.,  depends  entirely  upon  such 
multiplication  of  the  cells  of  yeast,  the  alterations  in  the  fer- 
menting liquid  resulting  from  the  chemical  changes  connected 
with  the  "  digestion  "  or  "  respiration  "  of  the  plants.  Now  we 
know  from  microscopic  observation  that  the  formative  layer  is 
the  prime  agent  in  the  processes  of  development  and  growth  of 
cells  as  above  explained  in  Pro  tococcus  and  the  filamentous  Con- 
fcrvae,  and  it  is  the  same  here.  We  know  on  the  authority  of 
Mulder  and  other  chemists,  that  fermentation  will  not  go  on 
unless  a  certain  supply  of  nitrogenous  food  is  afforded   to  the 
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jeast-plant,  and  that  the  cessation  of  fermentation  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  natoral  operations  is  the  result  of  the  consumption  of 
the  available  nitroc^enous  ingredients  of  the  fermenting  liquids. 
If  we  remove  a  small  portion  of  yeast  from  a  fermenting  wort,  wash 
it  and  place  it  in  a  solution  of  jmre  sugary  it  will  grow  but  for  a 
little  time,  until  its  oum  nitrogenous  matter  is  consumed  in  the 

waste"  which  takes  place  in  cell-division.  The  new  cells 
dwindle  in  size  and  their  growth  is  soon  arrested.  By  supplying 
nitrogen,  on  the  other  hand,  the  growth  may  be  kept  up  until  all 
the  sugar  disappears. 

During  the  growth  of  the  yeast-fungus,  it  is  this  nitrogenous 
fonnative  substance  in  the  interior  which  carries  oa  the  processes 
of  nutrition  and  growth ;  as  it  elaborates  the  food  imbibed  in  a 
liquid  form  through  the  cell-membranes,  it  increases  in  bulk  and 
pushes  out  the  wall  into  buds,  supplies  them  with  their  propor- 
tion of  ^  protoplasm,"  and  throws  them  off.  It  is  found,  more- 
over, that  the  protoplasm  gradually  passes  entirely  into  the 
progeny  of  bud-cells,  and  the  old  parent  cells  are  left  as  empty 
collapsed  sacs. 

There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  propriety  of  extending  our 
conclusions  from  the  yeast-fungus  to  all  other  plants  of  that  class 
which  lire  in  essentially  analogous  conditions.  And  the  con- 
struction and  character  of  the  substance  of  Fungi,  thus  fed  upon 
organic  matter,  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  gross,  watery,  and 
perbhable  substance  which  is  produced  by  the  growth  of  the 
higher  plants  when  over-fed  with  nitrogenous  manures,  and  at 
tiie  same  time  limited  in  their  supply  of  light  and  air.  We  may 
farther  extend  the  same  set  of  conclusions  to  the  early  growth 
of  shoots  itom  germinating  seeds  and  tubers  (like  the  potato), 
where  the  protoplasmic  substances  at  the  growing  points,  when 
stimulated  by  heat  and  moisture,  commence  and  carry  on  the 
cell-development  without  the  aid  of  light,  and  produce  from  the 
store  of  organic  food  laid  np  in  the  old  tissue,  soft  succulent 
growths,  and  continue  to  develop  in  the  same  way  if  supplied 
with  nitrogenous  food  and  abstracted  from  the  influence  of  light. 

The  remarks  contained  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  afford  an 
explanation  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  plants  cannot  grow  without 
a  supply  of  nitrogen  in  some  form  or  other,  and  that  increased 
supplies  of  nitrogenous  matter  act  upon  vegetation  as  a  stimulus ; 
for  we  have  seen  that^the  vital  part  of  the  structure  is  not  the  more 
solid  and  permanent  cellular  substance  of  the  ternary  compounds 
destitote  of  nitrogen,  but  the  formaivoe  substance  contained  in  the 
cellular  chambers,  the  protoplasm. 

In  these  inquiries,  however,  we  bare  left  out  of  view  the  in- 
fluence of  the  most  important  of  the  external  agents  concerned 
in  the  derelopment  of  plants,  namely,  light.     We  have  noticed 

g2 
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that  the  ^owth  occurring  in  the  absence  of  light  produces  weak, 
watery  textures,  while  the  supply  of  light,  cceteris  paribus^  is 
marked  by  a  corresponding  solidity  and  vigour  of  the  develop- 
ment. We  might  figuratively  say  that  plants  supplied  with 
water  and  nitrogenous  food,  and  withheld  from  light,  are  .like 
animals  fed  on  substances  deficient  in  nitrogen,  which,  as  is 
often  seen  in  badly-fed  children,  results  in  unhealthy  fat  and 
want  of  vigour — since  in  animals  the  ternary  compounds  are 
applied  more  especially  to  purposes  of  respiration  or  formation  o£ 
fat,  while  the  nitrogenous  compounds  are  required  to  form  muscle 
and  solid  structure.  In  plants  the  water  and  nitrogenous  food  seem 
to  favour  expansion  and  development  of  new  structure,  while  car-> 
bon,  which  apparently  can  only  be  assimilated  by  the  help  of 
the  sun's  rays,  is  the  great  element  of  the  solid  substance. 

Nevertheless,  the  nitrogenous  part  of  the  plant,  the  formative 
protoplasm  contained  in  the  cells,  still  maintains  its  place  as  the 
living  substance,  when  we  endeavour  to  follow  out  the  changes, 
anatomical  and  chemical,  taking  place  under  the  action  of  light. 
If  we  examine  into  the  cause  of  the  green  colour  assumed  by  the 
leaves  and  stalks  of  plants  when  exposed  to  light,  we  .find  it  to 
reside  in  granular  structures  or  substances  belonging  to  the  proto- 
plasmic cell-contents,  which  assume  a  green  hue  in  consequence 
of  a  chemical  change  effected  through  the  agency  of  light.  The 
nature  of  this  change  is  still  unknown,  but  that  the  chlorophj'U 
consists  of  the  protoplasmic  matter  ccJoured  green,  is  certain. 
Under  a  prolonged  action  of  the  chemical  influence  of  light  the 
protoplasm  goes  on  to  secrete  starch-grains,  the  more  solid  fornt 
of  assimilated  matter  of  ternary  composition,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  the  lignine  (woody)  condition  of  cellulose,  the-  substance 
which  forms  the  hard  cell-walls,  giving  to  the  originally  succulent 
tissues  the  firm  character  of  wood,  is  a  result  of  the  modification 
of  the  secreting  action  of  the  protoplasm  dependent  on  the  in* 
fluence  of  light.  The  chemical  actions  which  must  occur  in 
these  changes  are  at  present  very  imperfectly  understood.  It  is 
only  within  a  few  years  that  the  internal  condition  of  the  struc- 
tures of  plants  has  been  thoroughly  studied,  and  hitherto  the 
chemical  inquiries  have  been  made,  as  we  may  say,  ''  in  the 
rough."  The  observations  of  Mulder  on  the  yeast-plant  are 
almost  the  only  examples  of  a  thorough  examination  of  the  details 
in  such  inquiries ;  in  them  the  cell-membranes  and  the  Contents 
were  subjected  repeatedly  to  analysis,  the  comparative  accuracy 
of  the  separation  being  ascertained  by  the  help  of  the  microscope, 
and  the  plants  were  examined  microscopically  in  different  stages 
of  growth,  while  the  chemical  change  in  the  medium  and  in  their 
composition  were  ascertained  by  chemical  analysis.  But  to 
apply  similar  researches  to  the  higher  plants,  those  growing  in 
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the  sun's  light,  and  prodacing  cblorophjll  and  starch,  would  be 
far  more  difficult,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  seriously  attempted. 
Probably  the  investigation  would  be  most  satisfactorily  pursued 
in  some  of  the  simpler  water-plants,  such  as  the  Confervoids  above 
referred  to,  and  this  in  particular  because  the  microscopist  has 
already  ascertained  the  anatomical  conditions  in  the  successive 
stages  of  growth. 

We  know  that  green  plants  consume  carbonic  acid  and  evolve 
oxygen  in  daylight,  but  when  we  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
chemical  processes  occurring  here  we  find  ourselves  in  complete 
obscurity,  so  great  indeed,  that  it  is  not  agreed  among  physiologists 
as  to  the  use  of  the  terms  respiration  and  digestion^  the  process 
or 'processes  which  it  is  the  chief  office  of  green  parts  to  perform. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  now  into  a  discussion  of  any  of 
the  other  vital  processes  of  plants,  beyond  the  simple  vegetative 
reproduction,  dependent  upon  cell-development,  above  described. 
But  as  we  have  directed  especial  attention  to  the  importance  of 
the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  tissues,  we  may  mention  one 
other  point  coqnccted  with  this  and  with  the  processes  of  nutri- 
tion. The  recent  researches  of  M .  Ville,  and,  a  priori  considera- 
tions, such  as  the  reflection  that  animals  are  in  the  last  resort  all 
dependent  on  plants  for  food,^ender  it  extremely  probable  that 
T^:etablc8  assimilate  nitrogen  directly  from  the  air.  If  so,  it 
will  probably  be  by  the  green  parts,  and  hence  the  chemical 
changes  occurring  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  of  leaves  will  be 
even  more  complicated  than  has  been  hitherto  suspected. 

A  knowledge  of  the  ascertained  facts  of  vegetable  physiology 
leads  to  a  recognition  of  our  excessive  ignorance,  scientifically 
speaking,  concerning  the  most  important  of  the  vital  phenomena. 
Here,  however,  if  anywhere,  the  motto  "  Science  with  Practice," 
should  be  adopted,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  data  of  the  science 
have  still  to  be  established  by  experiment :  while  the  many  crude 
notions  that  exist  in  the  popular  mind  respecting  the  more 
obscure  processes  of  vegetable  life,  render  a  kind  of  clearance  of 
the  ground  necessary  before  the  vast  mass  of  ^'  observing  power'' 
existing  in  our  s^ricultural  community  can  be  turned  to  thorough 
account.  It  is  our  hope  to  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Society's 
Journal  at  a  future  period  an  account  of  anatomical  and  physiolo- 
logical  researches  on  some  of  our  most  important  cultivated 
plants,  with  a  view  of  exhibiting  the  connexion  of  vegetable 
physiology  with  the  practice  of  agriculture. 
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IV. — A  Report  upon  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  DurJuim.* 
By  Thomas  George  Bell,  LL.D. 

Prize  Report. 

In  a  general  view  of  the  agriculture  of  the  county  of  Durham 
there  are  so  many  points  present  themselves  for  consideration,  all 
more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  subject,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult ,to  condense  the  information,  so  as  to  express  all  that  is 
necessary  or  useful  within  the  limits  set  for  this  Report.  This, 
however,  I  shall  attempt  to  accomplish,  and  will  only  premise 
further,  that  nothing  shall  be  herein  stated  which  has  not  been 
matter  of  personal  experience,  actual  observation,  or  information 
acquired  from  time  to  time  during  a  long  and  extensive  practice 
as  a  land  agent. 

General  Characteristics  of  the  Count?/. — ^These  are  altogether 
of  a  varied  nature,  whether  we  look  at  the  surface,  the  strata, 
the  climate,  or  the  inhabitants.  In  the  surface  there  are  great 
inequalities.  There  are  no  great  mountains,  as>  in  some  dis- 
tricts, nor  large  level  plains  as  in  others ;  but  in  every  direction 
we  have  hills  of  gentle  acclivity,  intersected  by  broad  valleys  ; 
the  average  inclination  of  the  wlAle  being  an  ascent  from  the 
sea,  which  borders  the  county  on  the  east,  up  towards  that  range 
of  internal  mountains  which  runs  along  part  of  the  borders  of 
Scotland,  and  through  England  as  far  as  Derbyshire.  This 
county  does  not,  however,  rise  up  to  the  full  height  of  this  range 
of  mountains,  but  stops  short  at  a  spot  called  Kilhope  Law,  in 
the  midst  of  as  desolate  and  bleak  a  moorland  scene  as  we  could 
possibly  look  upon. 

In  respect  to  the  strata,  we  have  not,  as  elsewhere,  great  bodies 
of  the  primitive  rocks  lying  with  something  of  their  original  re- 
gularity, but  throughout  nearly  the  whole  county  we  have  the 
disjointed  and  upheaved  masses  of  the  coal  formation. 

In  the  south-east  comer  of  the  county  there  is  a  tract  of  the 
new  red  sandstone  ^  adjoining  to  it  on  the  north  and  north-west 
there  is  a  range  of  the  magnesian  limestone.  It  enters  the 
county  from  the  south  at  Winston,  and  runs  diagonally  across  it 
by  Selaby,  Morton,  Eldon,  Merrington,  &c.,  to  the  sea-coast  at 
Hartlepool,  from  whence  it  proceeds  along  the  coast  to  South 
Shields.  All  the  county  south  and  south-east  of  this  limestone  is 
on  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  the  whole  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  county  lying  to  the  north  of  it  is  on  the  coal-measures. 

Thi*oughout  the  whole  of  the  western  or  moorland  portion  of 

*  It  maj  be  onlj  right  to  state  that  this  Essaj  was  written  and  receiyed  the 
prize  in  1854,  and  that  some  portions  of  it  have  been  omitted. 
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the  coanty,  mountain  limestone  prevails,  and  in  the  same  district 
are  those  numerous  veins  of  lead  which  have  produced  so  much 
weahh  to  their  proprietors,  and  furnish  still  the  subsistence  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 

The  climate  of  the  county  is  very  uncertain  and  variable.  In 
the  sheltered  valleys  it  is  often  some  degrees  warmer  than  in  the 
more  elevated  regions,  and  the  mean  temperature  appears  to  be 
reduced  in  proportion  as  we  leave  the  sea-coast.  Amongst  the 
moors  of  the  Teesdale  and  Weardale  districts  the  winters  are  gene- 
rally very  severe  and  of  long  continuance.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  county,  during  the  several  months,  is  as  follows  : — 

January  ..  ZZ'TP  July      ..  ..  68-30 

February  ..  40*5  August..  ..  54*0 

March   ..  ..  40 '6  September  ..  53  "2 

April     ..  ..  43-6  October..  ..  47'6 

May      ..  ..  55*5  November  ..  40*9 

June     ..  ..  55*2  December  ..  40*1 

Whole  year  ..      ..     46*9 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  greatest  heat  is  in  the  month  of 
July.  That  temperature  frequently  does  not  last  long,  and  is 
often  reduced  by  wet  weather  or  prevailing  east  winds ;  and 
hence  the  more  than  ordinary  risk  which  the  farmer  has  often  to 
run  in  this  county  with  his  corn  crops.  These  crops  are  the 
natives  of  a  warmer  climate,  and  they  take  all  the  heat  which 
our  changeable  one  will  afford  them  to  ripen  and  bring  them  to 
perf3Ction ;  and  when  the  mean  temperature  of  July  is  brought 
down  by  one  or  two  degrees,  the  effects  are  at  oiice  seen  both  in 
the  qmmfity  and  quality  of  the  crops. 

The  elevation  of  the  county  at  the  highest  part  of  its  western 
boundary  has  been  estimated  at  about  3000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  As  I  haVe  already  observed,  there  are  no  hills  within 
the  county  of  very  great  height :  the  highest  is  Collier  Law, 
1680  feet,  and  the  next  Pontop  Pike,  about  1000. 

The  population  of  this  county  was — 

In  1801 149,384 

1831 253,700 

1841 324,284 

1851 390,997 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  agricul- 
tural separate  from  the  colliery,  manufacturing,  and  trading 
population. 

In  the  two  divisions  of  the  county  there  are  2064  voters  on 
the  Register  of  Electors,  who  are  qualified  by  the  occupation  of 
land  of  the  value  of  50Z.  and  upwards  per  annum ;  but  this  gives 
us   a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  number  of   farmers   in  the 
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county,  because  there  are  a  great  number  of  tenancies  of  a  less 
amount  than  50/.,  and  there  are  also  a  large  number  of  indivi- 
duals farming  their  own  lands,  whose  names  are  placed  on  the 
registry  as  owners  and  not  as  occupiers.  I  cannot  pretend  to 
give  more  than  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  area  of  the 
county,  where  the  different  statements  on  the  subject  have  been 
so  contradictory. 

jkcres. 
By  Mr.  Bailey,  in  his  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  the  County, 

it  is  said  to  contain       582,400 

■  By  Mr.  Surtees,  in  his  History  of  Durham        610,000 

By  the  last  population  returns 622,476 

From  calculations  I  have  made  upon  the  best  published  map 
of  the  county,  I  am  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Bailey's  estimate  may 
be  taken  as  a  correct  one,  if  meant  to  express  the  area  of  the 
agricultural  parts  of  the  county,  leaving  out  the  acreage  of 
the  large  towns,  which  are  evidently  included  in  both  the  other 
estimates. 

The  rental  of  this  county  in  1815  was     £791,359 

„  „  1840 905,0*44 

„  1853 1,148,090 

Showing  an  increase  between  1815  and  1840  of     ..       114,285 
And  between  1840  and  1853  of        242,452 

Total  increase £356,737 

I  am  not,  however,  in  possession  of  any  correct  data  from 
which  to  apportion  this  increased  rental,  between  the  improved 
value  of  the  lands  and  an  increased  amount  of  houses  and 
buildings  applied  to  other  than  agricultural  purposes. 

In  the  basis  for  the  county-rate,  which  is  the  rental  of  the 
several  townships  throughout  the  county,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
estimate  the  portion  of  the  rental  derived  from  the  land,  distinct 
from  that  derived  from  collieries,  manufactories,  buildings,  tithes, 
&c. ;  but  I  have  gone  through  each  township  with  what  local 
knowledge  I  possessed  or  information  I  could  obtain,  and  have 
estimated  the  rental  of  the  land  at  459,000^;  hence,  taking 
582,400  acres  as  the  contents  of  the  county,  we  obtain  lbs,  Qd, 
as  the  average  rent  per  acre  over  the  whole  county. 

But  as  this  is  rather  an  interesting  subject  of  investigation,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  a  similar  or  more  detailed  result 
by  another  mode  ;  and  though  I  must  confess  to  having  very 
imperfect  data  upon  which  to  found  my  calculations,  yet,  after 
bestowing  much  pains  cm  the  comparing  of  valuations,  and  the 
forming  of  averages  in  several  districts,  &c.,  I  would  venture 
to  present  the  following  as  a  somewhat  near  approximation  to 
the  truth : — 
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AatM.  £. 

$2,800  of  moorland,  let  on  an  average  of  4«.  per  acre       ..      . .     18,5GO 
71,500  occupied  by  woods,  wastes,  roads,  rivers,  &c.    Much  of 
this  is  included  in  the  acreage  of  the  farms  ;  there- 

fore,  say  on  an  average  6s.  per  acre 21,450 

106,960  of  old  grass-land  in  the  lowland  districts,  let  on  an 

average  of  15« 80,220 

311,140  of  tillage  lands,  let  on  an  average  of  19« 296,583 

582,400  acres.  Rental     £415,813 

Soils  and  their  Rent  Value, — The  great  variety  of  soils  to  be 
found  in  this  county  may  be  accounted  for  upon  a  little  ac- 
quaintance with  the  varied  character  of  its  stratification  and  the 
iiT^nilarity  of  its  surface.  Hence,  I  have  seen  large  tracts  of 
land  in  this  county  where  there  was  very  little  depth  of  soil 
covering  the  shale  and  hard  shivery  sandstone,  which  so  often 
accompanies  the  coal,  and  here  there  was  little  to  encourage  the 
agriculturist.  ^  No  com  crops  would  grow,  and  the^  herbage, 
which  barely  covered  the  ^ound,  was  scarcely  worth  the  pastur- 
ing. We  find  it  quite  different  on  the  elevated  portions  of  some 
of  the  limestone  ;  there  we  have  a  soil,  not  deep,  but  light  and 
dry,  and  capable  of  producing  a  good  cover  of  grass.  The 
irregularity  of  the  surface  of  the  county  has  still  more  largely 
promoted  a  variety  of  soils,  for  it  has  promoted  an  endless  variety 
both  in  the  depth  and  quality  of  that  alluvial  deposit  by  which 
the  subjacent  strata  are  covered.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  in 
all  the  valleys  and  hollows  throughout  the  county  the  soil  is 
deeper  and  more  productive  than  on  the  more  elevated  portions ; 
though  even  there  its  quality  is  very  different,  according  as 
the  Situation  has  tended  to  promote  the  deposit  of  silt  and 
vegetable  matter  brought  down  by  the  action  of  water  during 
the  course  of  years.  By  the  side  of  the  three  principal  rivers 
— the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees — there  is  a  good  ex- 
tent of  flat  or  "  haugh  "  land  of  a  good  loamy  character.  From 
the  month  of  the  Tyne,  by  Jarrow,  Hebbum,  and  Heworth,  to 
Gateshead,  and  from  thence  up  the  Ravensworth  Vale,  we  have 
strong  soil  on  a  stiff  clay  subsoil.  I  dug  a  tank  in  this  district 
not  long  ago,  and  after  2  feet  of  vegetable  soil  we  went  through 
6  feet  of  stiff  blue  clay  which  cut  like  leather.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  surfieice,  where  drained,  is  very  friable ;  it  is  generally  a 
good  wheat-soil,  and  by  proper  management  is,  in  many  parts, 
made  to  produce  excellent  crops  of  turnips.  A  farmer  in  the 
Hebbum  district  tells  me  that  the  average  produce  of  wheat  there 
will  be  20  bolls  an  acre,  but  that  with  proper  draining  and  good 
management  the  district  would  produce  more.  Along  the  sea- 
coast,  from  Whitburn  to  Hartlepool,  the  greater  part  of  the  soil 
is  lighter,  being  on  the  limestone,  with  a  gravelly  subsoil.  In 
parts  of  that  district  it  has  become  richer  by  good  management. 
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yet  the  most  of  it  is  poor.  On  this  range  we  have  Dalton-le-dale, 
about  800  acres,  let  on  an  average  of  135. ;  Hawthorn,  1500  acres, 
on  an  average  of  1  bs, ;  and  lands  near  Easington,  about  6000  acres, 
let  on  an  average  of  19«.  per  -acre.  Continuing  by  the  coast,  after 
passing  Hartlepool,  we  get  on  to  the  red  sandstone,  the  easternmost 
portion  of  which  is  a  mellow  loam,  partly  on  gravelly  subsoil. 
Of  this  there  is  abouf;  13,000  acres,  extending  from  Greatham 
and  Claxton  round  by  Newton  Bewley  and  Wolviston  to  Port 
Clarence,  worth  on  a  general  average  of  the  whole  205;  per  acre. 
Of  the  interior  portions  of  the  county,  lying  to  the  west  of  the 
districts  just  referred  to,  it  is  more  difficult  to  give  a  correct  idea, 
as  the  good  and  bad  land  is  still  more  irregularly  distributed. 
Proceeding  westwards  from  Hartlepool,  we  have  first  the  Elwick 
district,  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  lets  on  an  average 
of  195.;  then  Morton,  averaging  about  2l5. ;  next  (keeping  direct 
west)  we  have  Hollin  Carr  and  other  grounds,  a  great  deal  of 
which  is  not  worth  more  than  IO5.  South-west  of  them  we  have 
the  Sedgefield  district,  let  on  an  average  of  255.,  most  of  it  strong 
but  friable — good  potato  and  turnip  land,  and  very  capable  of 
being  raised  to  a  higher  average  by  judicious  draining.     That 

g3rtion  of  the  Sedgefield  district  which  lies  round  Hardwick 
ark  has  been  much  improved  by  draining  and  good  manage- 
ment. The  whole  of  the  district  I  have  referred  to  as  lying  to 
the  west  of  Hartlepool  is  on  a  clay  subsoil  of  different  degrees  of 
tenacity,  the  strata  beneath  being  the  new  red  sandstone.  A  short 
distance  to  the  south-west  of  Sedgefield  is  a  tract  of  land,  called 
Morden  Carrs,  containing  about  3000  acres,  which  Mr.  Bailey 
refers  to  in  1809  as  being  then  of  little  value,  but  which  he  says, 
"  if  properly  drained,  would  in  a  few  years  be  worth  three  pounds 
€in  acre."  Not  a  few  only  but  forty-five  years  have  passed  away 
since  that  opinion  was  expressed,  and  Morden  Carrs  still  remains 
in  its  undrained  and  almost  valueless  condition.  It  is  all  in  grass, 
and,  though  some  improvement  has  been  made  by  cutting  open 
stells,  it  is  still  very  often  covered  with  water,  though  it  might 
apparently  have  been  easily  drained  into  the  river  Skerne,  which 
runs  through  it :  the  soil  is  a  deep  peat.  In  the  construction  of 
the  York  and  Newcastle  Railway,  that  part  of  the  line  which 
runs  through  this  ground  sunk  and  the  rails  disappeared ;  and  they 
say  in  the  neighbourhood  that  rods  30  feet  in  length  were  put 
down  without  arriving  at  sound  ground.  To  the  south  of  Sedge- 
field and  Morden  there  is  a  district  of  a  deeper  loam,  but  not 
rich,  and  still  on  a  clay  subsoil.  This  includes  Bishopton,  Stain- 
ton,  Redmarsfaall,  Sadberge,  &c.  Continuing  to  the  south,  we 
come  to  another  tract  of  land,  comprising  the  westernmost  portion 
of  the  red  sandstone.  Here  the  soil  is  stiffer,  being  on  a  strong 
clay.     There  are  also  evident  signs  of  water  hanging  in  the  rock 
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beneath,  and  deep  draining  might  be  expected  to  make  great 
improvement.  This  district  comprises  the  townships  of  Sock* 
bnm,  Dinsdale,  Hnrworth,  and  Neasbam,  and  there  is  of  it  about 
6000  acres,  averaging  in  value  about  28«.  The  day  subsoil,  with 
little  exception,  surrounds  the  town  of  Darlington,  and  from  Hur- 
worth  continues  towards  the  west  until  it  reaches  the  river  Skeme. 
This  river,  at  the  point  where  it  enters  into  the  river  Tees,  as 
well  as  for  some  distance  northwards,  seems  to  divide  the  strong 
clay  lands  of  Hurworth  and  Dinsdale  from  the  light  gravelly  soil 
prevailing  about  Coniscliife,  Carl  bury,  Pierce  Bridge,  &c.  Of 
the  last  mentioned  there  may  be  about  4000  acres,  averaging  21^. 
an  acre.  The  soil  from  here  to  Barnard  Castle  for  a  limited 
breadth  from  the  river  Tees  is  a  richer  loam,  which  in  some 
places  is  worth  30«.  an  acre  ;  but  the  soil  becomes  thinner  and  of 
less  value  as  we  leave  the  river  and  ascend  the  rising  ground 
towards  the  north.  At  Archdeacon  Newton  and  around  that 
place  we  have  from  1200  to  1400  acres,  averaging  Us.  an  acre. 
Beyond  that  we, have  a  stripe  of  land  of  better  quality,  reaching 
from  Whessoe  by  Denton  to  Killerby,  perhaps  about  3000  acres, 
averaging  28«.  or  29«.  To  the  north  and  north-east  of  Barnard 
Castle  we  have  the  Raby  estates,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Cleve* 
land,  and  Streatlam,  belonging  to  John  Bowes,  Esq.  On  both 
estates  there  is  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  values.  Upon  the 
Duke's  estates  there  may  be  from  3000  to  4000  acres,  averaging 
20«.  an  acre.  At  Cockfield,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Raby,  and 
from  thence  to  Woodland,  there  is  a  tract  of  poor  shallow  soil, 
lying  partly  on  the  shale  and  partly  on  the  millstone  grit  of  the 
coal  formation.  In  this  district  there  is  about  5000  acres,  worth 
on  an  average  no  more  than  d«.  per  acre.  I  trace  the  same  poor 
nnprodnctive  soil  across  the  whole  county,  from  the  district  just 
alluded  to  up  to  its  northern  boundary.  It  lies  along  the  whole 
eastern  boundary  of  the  limestone  of  the  mining  district,  and 
seems  to  form  the  more  elevated  portion  of  the  coal  formation, 
upon  which  there  has  been  the  smallest  share  of  alluvial  deposit 
or  vegetable  soil ;  indeed  in  many  places  the  shale  and  sandstone 
**  crop  out  to  the  day."  It  may  be  interesting  to  put  down  a  few 
of  the  townships  which  comprise  this  tract  of  barren  land,  with 
dieir  estimated  acreage  and  rental : — 

Townddpi.  Acreage.  Beotal. 

Cockfield  and  Woodland  ..      ..  4,416  ..  ..  £2,203 

LangleyDale 4,685  ....  1,972 

I^esack  and  Softley      ..      ..  5,946  ....  2,793 

Hamsterley      4,003  ..  ..  1,590 

South  Bedbum         6,766  ....  1,639 

Mugglcswick 7,098  ....  1,738 

Acres     ..      ..  32,913  £11,935 

.  Or  upon  an  average  Is,  Zd,  an  acre. 
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The  lead-mine  district,  which  includes  the  whole  of  the 
county  lying  to  the  west  of  the  tract  of  land  just  referred  to, 
contains  78,190  acres,  let  upon  an  average  of  3*.  8d.  per  acre. 
As  this  statement  may  perhaps  appear  incredible  to  some,  I  will 
mention  four  only  of  the  townships  in  that  district,  with  their 
acreage  and  rental : — 

Townships.  Acreage.                  Rtatal.   , 

MiddletoninTeesdale  ..      ..  10,434  ....£3,037 

Newbiggen     4,627  ....     1,190 

Forest  and  Frith    ..      ..      .<k  17,270  ....     1,366 

Hunstan  worth        10,380  ....     1,029 


Acres      ..      ..     42,711  £6,622 

Or  an  average  of  3».  Id.  per  acre. 

The  soil  of  the  greater  part  of  this  lead-mine  district  is  poor 
and  thin,  in  places  being  composed  of  vegetable  substances  im- 
perfectly decomposed.  It  presents  us  with  large  tracts  of  peat, 
in  which  we  find  every  here  and  there,  from  want  of  draining, 
wet  spongy  flats,  provincially  called  mosses  or  flows.  Here  all 
is  wild  and  uncultivated.  It  cannot  be  called  an  agricultural 
district.  The  lettings  are  very  small,  and  the  moors  not  half 
stocked.  The  chief  dependence  of  the  inhabitants  is  upon  the 
mines,  and  the  care  or  cultivation  of  the  land  is  with  them  St 
minor  consideration.  A  horse  to  bring  coals  for  the  family,  a 
cow  to  supply  milk,  or  a  few  sheep,  if  he  borders  on  the  com- 
mon, is  all  that  the  householder  desires.  The  mining  district  is 
known  by  the  two  general  names  of  Teesdale  and  Weardale, 
from  the  two  rivers  which  run  through  it.  The  westernmost  and 
highest  portion  of  Weardale  is  of  by  far  the  least  value  of  any  land 
in  the  county.  Kilhope  and  Welhope  are  the  two  westernmost 
branches  of  the  river  Wear,  and  the  lands  bordering  on  those  two 
streams  skirt  round  the  boundary  of  the  county.  They  form  an 
estate  held  by  lease  under  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  contain 
about  3800  acres.  This  estate  was  let  at  one  period  for  135/. 
per  annum,  and  was  valued  at  the  last  renewal  of  the  lease  at 
282/.  10^. 

There  are  many  portions  in  the  interior  of  the  county  yet 
remaining  to  be  described,  but  I  shall  be  obliged  to  dismiss 
them  in  a  few  words.  So  far  I  have  been  describing  the  different 
districts  we  have  gone  through  rather  with  the  desire  of  illus- 
trating the  very  varied  character,  quality,  and  value  of  the  soils 
generally  throughout  the  county,  than  with  the  hope  of  having 
space  to  complete  a  description  of  the  whole  county  in  a  similar 
manner.  1  have  only,  then,  further  to  observe,  that  in  what  re- 
mains undescribed  the  soil  is  equally  irregular  in  its  value.  It 
will  have  been  observed,  I  think,  from  my  previous  description, 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  soil  of  this  county  is  on  a  clay  subsoil. 
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and  that  the  thickness  of  soil  covering  the  clay  is  of  an  endless 
variety  of  thickness  and  quality.  Of  gravelly  or  sandy  subsoil 
there  is  only  a  small  proportion,  and  it  is  scattered  in  various 
parts  with  much  irregularity.  I  cannot  form  any  correct  ide» 
of  the  respective  quantities  of  each  of  those  two  kinds  of  subsoil  ; 
in  fact,  the  distinction  between  them  is  not  so  completely  marked 
as  to  cause  farms  to  be  managed  (as  in  other  counties)  upon  an 
entirely  different  system,  according  as  each  may  be  situate  on  the 
one  or  the  other.  The  average  values  per  acre  in  various  dis- 
tricts over  the  whole  county  have  been  calculated  from  the  best 
information  it  was  possible  to  obtain — namely,  from  actual 
valuations  ;  of  which  not  less  than  2415  have  been  carefully  gone 
through. 

Common  Lands  divided, — We  shall  do  injustice  to  both  land- 
lord and  tenant,  if  we  form  an  opinion  of  the  present  state  of  the 
agriculture  of  any  county  or  district,  without  bearing  in  mind 
what  that  county  or  district  was  in  some  former  period,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  progress  or  improvement  which  has  been  made.  I 
must  therefore  refer  to  the  fact  that,  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  a  large  portion  of  this  county  was  unenclosed  and 
nncnltivated,  and  lay  either  in  wide  tracts  of  desolate  moor,  or  in 
more  sheltered,  though  equally  neglected,  ^^  stinted  pastures." 
Mr.  Bailey,  in  his  Report  on  this  county,  gives  a  list  of  commons 
divided  between  the  years  1756  and  1809,  amounting  to 
114,071  acres.  Since  the  last-named  period  the  following  addi- 
tional commons  have  been  divided  and  enclosed : — 

A.  B.    p. 

Gilligate  Moor  and  Town  Fields 300  0    0 

Beamish  South  Moor 478  0    0 

Blackburn  Fell       2,G00  0    0 

E^lestone  Moor 5,987  1    3 

Gateshead  Fell       631  0  21 

Gateshead  Town  Fields 158  1    0 

Woodland,  parish  of  Ck)ckfield      2,260  0    0 

Whickhani  Fell      451  2  16 

Barlow  Fell,  Beda  Hills,  and  wastes  of  the  Manor  of 

Winlaton         521  0    0 

Middlehope  Fell,  Weardale 2,343  0    0 

Middleton  in  Teesdale,  in  and  out  Fells      9,224  2  21 

Boldon  Common 63  2  14 

Total 25,017    1  35 

Thns  we  have  an  aggregate  of  139,088  acres  of  common  land 
divided  between  the  years  1756  and  1853.  I  have  examined  the 
papers  connected  with  a  number  of  those  divisions,  now  in  my 
possession,  and  find  that  the  average  value  per  acre  placed  on 
those  commons  which  were  situated  in  the  central  and  more  im- 
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proveable  parts  of  the  county  did  not  exceed  9«.  Much  of  the 
same  land,  having  been  enclosed  and  brought  into  cultivation,  is 
now  let  at  prices  ranging  from  30^.  to  6O5.  per  acre.  Many 
thousand  acres  of  this  common  land,  lying  in  the  less  improveable 
parts  of  the  county,  did  not  average  more  in  value,  in  their  un- 
improved condition,  than  from  4^.  to  lOJ.  an  acre.  The  fee- 
simple  of  one  allotment  of  775  acres  was  sold  for  820/.,  and  the 
fee-simple  of  another,  containing  1000  acres,  was  valued  at  7502. 
I  cannot  say  that  this  portion  of  the  common  land  has  been  im- 
proved in  anything  like  the  same  proportion  as  the  more  improve- 
able commons.  Still,  many  patches  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  &c., 
have  been  picked  out,  and  made  into  good  pasture  land,  and 
some  has  been  brought  into  tillage.  But  the  great  want  has  been 
draining  and  extensive  planting  for  shelter ;  and,  if  I  am  asked 
why  this  has  not  been  accomplished,  I  must  refer  to  the  remarks 
I  shall  shortly  make  on  church  leasehold  property,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  moors  now  under  consideration  being  of  that  tenure. 
Mr.  Bailey  calculates  that,  of  the  commons  divided  previous  to 
1809,  40,000  acres  would  not  pay  for  cultivation;  and  that 
74,000  had  been  enclosed,  divided  into  fields,  and  brought  under 
a  regular  system  of  cultivation.  Of  those  divided  since,  one-half 
the  quantity  has  been  also  brought  into  cultivation.  So  that  we 
have  in  all,  by  those  divisions,  86,508  acres  of  ground,  formerly 
lying  dormant  or  almost  valueless,  brought  into  cultivation,  and 
raised  to  an  average  value  of  about  I85.  per  acre.  If  we  bad  no 
other  improvement  to  notice  in  respect  to  the  agricultural  state 
of  Durham,  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  excite  our  attention 
and  satisfaction.  Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  this  point, 
I  may  allude  to  the  case  of  a  small  portion  of  land,  part  of  one 
of  those  commons,  which  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  im- 
provement effected  by  their  enclosure.  The  land  in  question 
was  an  allotment  of  about  8  acres,  about  one-half  of  it  being 
valued  at  is,  6d,  and  the  remainder  at  55.  per  acre.  It  had  on  it 
little  herbage,  indeed  none  of  any  value,  but  was  principally 
heath  and  coarse  grass  interspersed  with  bushes  of  whin.  The 
first  operation  was  the  draining.  This  was  done  effectually  by 
drains  30  inches  deep  and  8  yards  apart.  I  often  wonder  at  the 
tenacity  with  which  drainers  hold  to  their  favourite  systems  of 
deep  or  shallow  draining,  as  if  either  system  would  serve  as  a 
fixed  rule,  to  be  alike  suitable  in  every  locality  and  under  every 
circumstance.  My  first  object  of  inquiry,  on  looking  at  any 
land  requiring  draining,  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  water  is  aa 
outburst  from  the  strata  beneath,  or  merely  the  rain  hanging  in 
the  ground  for  want  of  outlet  If  it  is  the  first,  we  must  of 
course  go  deep  to  catch  the  springs ;  if  it  is  the  latter,  shallow 
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draining  will  answer  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten.*  In  the  pre- 
sent case  shallow  draining  reached  all  the  requirements  of  this 
enclosore,  and  we  next  had  the  whole  of  the  surface  pared  and 
the  sods  burnt.  Lime  was  next  laid  on,  and  the  whole  ploughed 
in.  This  was  done  in  the  autumn,  and  the  ground  lay  over  the 
winter.  In  spring  it  was  ploughed  again,  oats  sown  on  it,  and 
well  harrowed.  Four  bushels  an  acre  were  sown  broadcast,  and 
the  produce  was  about  54  bushels  an  acre.  The  next  crop  was 
potatoes,  well  manured,  of  which  there  was  also  a  most  satis- 
factory crop.  This  was  succeeded  by  wheat  sown  down  with 
seeds,  the  land  being  intended  for  permanent  pasture.  In  its 
present  condition  it  is  equal  to  any  grass-land  in  the  county,  and 
lets  for  4/.  an  acre. 

The  working  of  the  Minerals  an  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of 
the  surface. — Before  proceeding  further  into  my  subject,  1  may 
be  allowed  to  point  out  the  great  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture  or  the  cultivation  of  the  surface  of  this  county,  which 
arises  from  the  immense  wealth  which  has  been,  and  still  is, 
derived  from  the  minerals  .beneath.  No  other  county  is  so  inter- 
woven with  a  network  of  public  and  private  railways.  In  no 
other  is  there  so  large  a  quantity  of  land  occupied  by  collieries, 
manufactories,  quarries,  waste  heaps,  &c. ;  and  in  none,  perhaps, 
is  there  a  more  extensive  trade  carried  on  in  the  working,  manu- 
facturing, and  sale  of  coal,  limestone,  ironstone,  and  lead, — all 
inducing  a  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  surface  for  the  sake  of 
what  lies  below  it  There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  trespass 
involved  in  all  this  trade.  I'he  pitmen  especially  are  notorious 
for  making  roads  for  themselves  in  every  direction,  just  as  their 
necessity  requires.  Fences  are  destroyed,  and  crops  are  too  often 
trodden  down.  This  is  disheartening  to  the  tenant,  but  he  begins 
to  tolerate  it  when  he  finds  that  the  collieries  want  to  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  his  land.  Fresh  heap-room  is  required,  or  it 
may  be  new  waggon-ways  have  to  be  formed ;  and  the  farmer 
begins  to  grow  careless  of  agricultural  improvement  when  he 
finds,  on  the  one  hand,  that  all  his  improvements  bid  fair  to  be 
destroyed  by  fresh  requirements  of  the  colliery  owners,  or  by  the 
trespass  of  a  reckless  population  around  him, — or,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  receive  his  ^^  double  damage  " 
from  the  colliery  than  to  make  increased  efforts  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  land.  The  "  double  damage  "  referred  to  is  double 
the  rent  per  acre  which  he  pays  for  his  land,  which  the  colliery 
owners  are  bound  to  pay  him  for  the  full  quantity  of  it  which 


*  If  by  difllk>w  draining  Dr.  Bell  means  drains  not  less  than  three  feet,  the 
statement  may  be  admitted.  Three  feet  of  soil  above  the  water-level  is  required 
in  all  cases  in  which  any  draining  at  all  is  likely  to  do  good.~£D. 
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they  may  take,  occupy,  or  damage.  The  landlord  receives  his 
compensation  for  all  this  hindrance  to  agricultural  improvement, 
in  the  shape  of  heavy  way-leave  and  other  rents  from  the  colliery 
owners. 

Size  and  Tenure  of  Estates, — A  large  portion  of  this  county 
is  held  in  small  properties,  and  many  of  them  are  frequently 
changing  owners.  There  are  12,370  names  on  the  Registry  of 
Parliamentary  Electors  in  this  county ;  and  if  we  take  away  the 
tenant  voters  and  the  voters  whose  qualiRcations  are  houses  or 
buildings  alone,  there  must  still  be  left  about  4000  individuals 
amongst  whom  the  land  of  the  county  is  divided.  Bailey  men- 
tions two  estates  of  from  20,000/.  to  22,000/.  per  annum ;  three 
from  12,000/.  to  14,000/.;  two  from  7000/.  to  8000/.,  &c.  I 
have  now  before  me  the  rent-roll  of  one  estate  producing  8680/., 
and  of  another  producing  6400/.  per  annum ;  but  there  are  not 
many  of  such  sizes.  Jn  a  list  of  estates  which  we  have  had  for 
sale  within  a  short  period  there  have  been, — 

1  between  2000  and  3000' acres. 

1        „        700    „      800    „ 

1  „  400  „  500  „ 
11  „  300  „  400  „ 
15  „  200  „  300  „ 
22  „  100  „  200  „ 
27  containing  less  than  100  acres. 

A  large  quantity  of  the  land  is  of  leasehold  and  copyhold 
tenure  held  under  the  Church.  The  following  is  the  average  of 
three  years  of  the  annual  income  the  Church  derives  from  this 
property  in  the  shape  of  fines  on  the  renewal  of  leases,  reserved 
rents,  &c, : — 

Bishop  of  Durham £21,991 

Dean  and  Chapter 35,071 

The  Dean  and  Prebendaries  in  severalty      . .     14,342 
The  Archdeacon      27 

£71,431 

The  annual  value  of  the  second  property  alone,  viz.  that  held 
under  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  has  been  calculated  at  100,000/.  if 
let  on  rack-rent ;  and  this  sum  is  thus  divided : — Land,  64,000/.; 
tithes,  10,000/. ;  mines  and  minerals,  26,000/.  The  lands  belong-  . 
ing  to  the  Bishop  are  let  on  leases  for  lives,  and  some  upon 
terms  of  21  years ;  those  belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  on 
leases  for  years,  the  terms  being  '21  or  40  years.  The  practice 
has  been  to  renew  at  the  end  of  7  years  in  most  cases,  though 
there  are  others  where  the  renewal  takes  place  at  the  end  of  4 
years,  and  a  few  cases  renewed  each  year.  The  property  of  the 
Dean,  and  of  the  several  Prebendaries  and  the  Archdeacon,  is  let 
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at  rack-rent  The  manor  of  Westoe  is  held  under  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  and  so  was  a  great  portion  of  South  Shields ;  but  a  few 
years  a^o,  under  the  authority  of  parliament,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  University  at  Durham,  they  enfranchised  property  at  that 
place  by  which  they  realized  above  48,000/.  It  was  wished  to 
have  raised  95,000/.,  but  many  of  the  lessees  refused  to  accept 
the  terms.  The  valuable  manor  of  Gateshead  is  leasehold  under 
the  Bishop,  held  for  21  years,  a  renewal  being  made  each  yean 
The  manor  of  Whickham  is  copyhold,  also  under  the  Bishop. 
Large  portions  of  freehold  lands,  however,  lie  in  detached  par- 
cels within  these  two  manors.  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  refer 
more  at  length  to  this  property,  because  I  believe  that  the  nature 
and  extent  of  it  has  been  for  many  years  a  great  bar  to  agricul- 
taral  improvement  in  this  county.  This  fact  has  been  more 
than  once  proved,  by  the  evidence  of  impartial  and  competent 
witnesses,  before  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
buildings  on.  this  property  are  almost  invariably  of  an  inferior 
description,  and  include  no  more  than  will  barely  suffice  for  the 
occupation  of  the  land.  The  ground  is  just  in  a  similar  condition 
in  regard  to  draining ;  indeed  no  man  having  this  species  of 
property,  and  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fines  on  renewal 
are  made  to  rise  in  proportion  to  all  improvements,  would  think 
of  laying  out  more  money  on  his  estate  than  he  could  not 
well  avoid.  But  one  particular  by  which  these  lands  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  all  others  is  their  being  almost 
universally  destitute  of  trees.  This  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
stringent  reservation  in  the  leases  of  ^'  all  woods  and  underwoods." 
in  some  parts  of  the  county  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
which  would  have  been  planted  if  it  had  been  of  freehold  tenure  ; 
bat  on  this  kind  of  property,  if  the  lessee  planted  a  thousand 
acres  he  could  not  cut  down  a  single  tree  when  grown  up  for  his 
own  use  without  the  leave  of  the  lessor  ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  many  a  bleak  hill  remains  unplanted,  and  many  a  cold  farm 
remains  unsheltered.  The  advantage  to  be  derived  from  exten- 
sive plantations  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out.  Over  a  great 
deal  of  the  poor  land  of  this  county  it  has  been  shown  that,  if  20 
acres  were  planted  out  of  every  100,  the  remaining  80  would,  in 
a  few  years,  be  equal  in  value  to  what  the  100  used  to  be ;  and, 
in  addition,  there  would  be  the  20  acres  of  wood  rapidly  coming 
into  a  saleable  state  of  growth,  in  a  district  where  the  numerous 
collieries  created  an  almost  unlimited  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
timber.  Thus  the  estates  would  be  increased  in  value  more  than 
20  per  cent  There  is  an  increasing  want  of  confidence  in  this 
property.  A  21-years  lease  at  one  time  would  produce  18  years' 
purchase ;  of  late  years  much  has  been  sold  at  16  or  17  ;  and 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  since  the  subject  was  so  much 
VOL,  XVII.  H 
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under  discussion  botbi  in  and  ou;t  of  parliamenl;  it  has  hardlj 
been'  saleable  at  anj  prioe. 

By  an  Act,  14  and  15  Vict  cap.  104,  this  church  leasehold 
property  wa3  pennitted  to  be  enfranchised  during  a  certain 
period ;  this  period  is  just  about  to  come  to  a  dose,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  not  above  a  dozen  parties  in  the  county  of  Durham 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  although  the  number 
of  lessees  will  amount  to  many  hundreds.  This  is  not  supposed 
to  have  been  oaused  by  a  desire  for  the  continuance  of  such  a 
tenure,  but  rather  from  an  idea  that  the  terms  of  enfranchisement 
were  unfavourable  towards  the  lessees. 

Size  of  Farms. — Not  only  is  the  county  divided  into  small 
properties,  but  even  the  few  large  properties  in  it  are  divided 
into  small  farms.  By  far  the  greatest  number  is  under  200  acres. 
A  list  of  575  farms  which  have  been  to  let  within  the  last  few 
years  is  thus  divided  :-— 

i     Between  300  and  400  ..  24 

„      200  „    300  ..  74 

„      100  „    200  ..  190 

50  „    100  ..  142 

Under  50 121 

The  question  of  enlarging  the  size  of  farms  in  this  county,  by 
adding  two  or  three  of  the  smaller  ones  together,  has  often  been 
discussed.  Some  argue  that  farmers  of  greater  capital  would  be 
procured,  and  the  land  generally  managed  with  greater  spirit; 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  urged,  with  great  appearance  of  truth, 
that  men  of  capital  like  better  soil  than  that  of  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  county  is  composed ;  and  it  has  been  much  ques- 
tioned whether  the  landowner  might  not  have  to  run  greater 
risks  of  loss  of  rent  by  larger  farms  than  he  now  does  with  his 
small  ones,  on  which,  if  he  has  tenants  of  small  means,  he  has 
generally  men  of  industrious  habits,  who  are  always  struggling 
on  to  pay  their  rent  and  maintain  their  families.  Undoubtedly, 
however,  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  "  backward  condition 
of  agriculture  in  Durham,"  that  the  farmers  generally  on  the 
small  farms  are  deficient  in  that  capital  which  is  necessary  to 
carry  them  on,  according  to  new  and  improved  modes  of  manage- 
ment. 

Causes  of  backivard  condition  of  Agriculture  in  Durliam. — I 
may  now  be  allowed  to  recapitulate  what  has  appeared,  from  the 
statements  already  made,  to  have  been  obstacles  to  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture  in  this  county : — 

1.  The  larger  than  ordinary  proportion  of  poor  unproductive  soil. 

2.  The  extent  of  land  remaining  in  an  uninclosed  and  '^  inter- 
common  "  state  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
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3.  The  wealth  derived  from  the  minerals  causing  in  many 
places  a  sacrifice  of  the  snrfftce  for  the  sake  of  what  laj  be- 
sea^it. 

4.  The  preTalence  of  small  properties,  which  are  £req«ently 
changing  hands,  as  well  as  the  large  extent  of  land  of  leasehold 
and  copjhold  tennres,  under  whidi  there  was  not  sufficient  en- 
eonragement  to  impmyement. 

5.  The  smaH  tenancies  inte  which  most  of  the  land  is  dirided, 
together  with  the  want  of  capital  so  general  amongst  the  tenants. 

Conditions  of  Letting, — The  great  majority  of  the  farms  are 
let  from  year  to  year.  There  seems  a  great  prejudice  against 
leases,  as  much  amongst  the  tenants  as  the  landowners,  though 
some  see  an  advantage  in  them,  and  leases  are  granted  on  some 
estates  Sox  various  terms,  principally  three  or  seven  years.  The 
usual  time  of  entry  is  at  May-day,  and  the  rents  nxe  made  pay- 
able half-yearly  on  the  23rd  November  and  13th  May,  though  in 
most  cases  thore  is  a  period  allowed  for  payment  after  ^e  same 
becomes  dne.  This  is  generally  half  a  year,  and  is  called  the 
''numing  half  year."  The  tenant  on  quitting  has  an  away- 
ge>ing  onop  from  oS  one-half  of  the  lands  in  ploughing  with  the 
use  of  the  stack-jrard,  bam,  and  granary  for  a  certain  period  (as 
a^;ieed  upon)  after  the  ex]»rati(Mt  of  his  tenancy;  but  he  is 
bound  to  leave  the  straw  for  the  incoming  tenant,  and  must 
supply  it  to  him  as  he  needs  it  In  many  cases  the  away-going 
CEiop  is  sold,  and  is  often  purchased  by  the  incoming  tenant 

The  usual  stipulations  in  agreements  with  tenants  in  this 
oonnlj  are — Not  to  plough  or  break  up  any  portions  of  the  lands 
laid  down  to  permanent  grass. 

To  manage  the  araUe  lands  according  to  the  syBtem  of  hus^ 
haadry  agieed  upfxi. 

To  keep  and  leave  in  good  repair  all  fences,  gates,  drains,  Sec, 

Not  to  sell  any  hay  or  straw  from  off  the  farm  without  bring- 
ing iberefxi  in  lieu  thereof  five  fothcis  ef  dung  for  every  ton  of 
hay  or  straw  so  sold. 

Not  to  depasture  in  the  last  haJf  year  a  greater  number  of 
stints  than  in  the  previous  half  yeank 

To  permit  the  incoming  tenant  previous  to  the  expiration  of 
the  tenancy  to  sow  with  grass-seeds  the  lands  sown  with  the 
away-going  crop,  and  to  roll  in  the  same ;  and  also  to  scale  and 
dress  meadow  grounds ;  also  to  place  lime  or  manure  on  some 
convenient  part  of  the  premises  for  his  own  use. 

To  lead  all  materials  which  may  be  required  for  the  repair  or 
alteration  of  the  farm-buildings. 

To  pay,  in  addition  to  the  rent  agreed  upon,  5  per  cent,  on 
the  landlord's  outlay  in  draining  any  part  of  the  farm. 

The  landlord  reserves  to  himself  or  his  agent  the  privilege  of 

n2 
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entering  upon  the  fann  at  all  seasonable  times,  in  order  to  see 
that  it  is  properly  managed  according  to  the  agreed  scheme  of 
husbandry ;  and  there  is  invariably  a  penalty  specified  of  a  cer- 
tain additional  rent  per  acre  for  every  acre  of  the  farm  managed 
contrary  to  the  stipulations  or  agreement. 

System  of  Husbcuiirij. — The  system  under  which  the  greatest 
proportion  of  this  county  was  managed  at  one  time  was  that 
which  has  been  styled  the  ^^  Two  Crop  and  Fallow  System/' 
The  rotation  then  was — 

1.  Fallow.  1.  Fallow. 

2.  Wheat.  r.  2.  Wheat. 

3.  Oatn.  ^'  3.  Beans. 

4.  Fallow.  4.  Fallow. 

Bailey  mentions  both  of  these  rotations,  and  I  have  heard  from 
various  quarters  that  they  prevailed  to  a  great  extent.  They  do 
not  do  so  now.  Draining  and  a  more  liberal  supply  of  manure  is 
enabling  the  farmers  to  introdoce  a  better  system,  and  this  old 
one  is  all  but  extinct  There  was  much  excuse  for  it  while  it 
lasted.  The  land  was  deplorably  and  universally  in  want  of 
draining.  Turnips  were  a  rare  crop.  Artificial  manures  were 
unheard  of.  The  farm-yard  manures  could  not  be  had  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  ;  for  so  little  stock  was  kept  that  a  sufiBciency 
was  seldom  produced  upon  the  premises.  Lime  was  certainly  to 
be  had  in  some  localities,  but  not  in  all ;  for  in  those  days  the 
roads  all  over  the  county  were  kept  in  bad  re}>air,  and  railways 
had  not  been  introduced.  In  reference  to  the  railways,  what  ad- 
vantages we  possess  now,  in  comparison  to  what  the  inhabitants 
of  the  county  possessed  so  recently  as  1809,  when  Mr.  Bailey 
could  say — ^^  There  are  no  iron  railways  used  as  public  roads  in 
this  county " — a  glance  at  the  county  map  will  show  the  great 
number  there  are  now.  The  advantage  of  these  railways  is  very 
great  to  the  farmers  of  this  county,  both  in  enabling  them  to 
convey  their  produce  to  market,  and  in  the  more  plentiful  and 
cheap  procuring  of  lime  and  manure. 

The  system  of  husbandry  which  now  prevails  is  the  four- 
course  system,  under  which,  as  a  general  rule,  the  rotation  of 
crops  is  made  to  vary  much  according  to  local  circumstances — 

On  Light  Soils. 

1.  Turnips,  eaten  off  the  ground  with  sheep. 

2.  Wheat,  sown  down  with  seeds. 

3.  Clover,  either  pastured  with  sheep  or  moNvn. 

4.  Barley  or  oats. 

On  Strong  Soils. 
1.  Bare  fallow.        2.  Oats.        3.  Seeds.        4.  Wheat. 

The  above  are  frequently  adopted.     In  regard  to  the  rotation 
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on  clay  soils,  I  find  a  great  difference  of  opinion  in  the  county  as 
to  the  comparatiye  superiority  of  bare*fallowing,  or  the  cultiva- 
tion of  green  crops.  The  great  arguments  in  favour  of  the  bare- 
fallowing  is — 1,  the  stifiness  of  some  of  our  clay  soils,  and  the 
necessity  of  more  frequent  ploughings  and  better  working  than 
can  be  given  with  green  crops ;  2,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  manure ;  and^  8,  the  great  tendency  of  our 
poor  soils  to  produce  weeds,  which  it  is  thought  the  green  crops 
will  increase.  To  this  it  may  be  said  that  the  first  objection 
would  be  overcome  by  draining  and  the  use  of  clod-crushers  and 
other  modem  improved  implements ;  the  second  is  a  difficulty 
more  in  imagination  than  reality^  for  in  practice  it  would  soon  be 
found  to  remove  itself — cultivating  g^een  crops  would  enable  the 
farmer  to  feed  more  stock,  and  keeping  more  stock  would  pro- 
duce him  more  manure ;  to  remove  the  third  objection  a  little 
care  and  industry  would  suffice ;  and  I  may  certainly  say,  that  so 
far  as  my  experience  of  the  county  goes,  the  lands  on  which  green 
crops  are  most  extensively  grown  are  far  cleaner  than  those  which 
are  allowed  to  lie  every  fourth  year  in  bare  fallow.  Still  there  is 
a  Tery  general  opinion  that  a  great  deal  of  the  poorer  clay  soils 
in  this  county  are  not  calculated  to  grow  green  crops ;  or  as  a 
shrewd  old  farmer  said  to  me  the  other  day,  ^*  all  the  draining  in 
the  world  will  not  make  turnip  soilout  of  our  stiff  clays."  But 
all  are  not  of  this  gendeman's  opinion,  for  not  long  after  I  met 
with  another  person,  who  declared  that  he  never  had  a  single 
acre  of  bare  fallow,  and  that  he  got  most  excellent  crops ;  they 
never  failed,  and  he  accounted  for  it  by  saying  •  that  he  "  had 
good  implements,  and  put  the  ground  into  good  heart  by  good 
manuring,  for  which  he  was  fully  repaid  by  good  crops."  His 
fields  were  all  drained  three  feet  deep  and  seven  yards  apart.  I 
believe  draining  would  settle  the  whole  controversy.  If  the  lands 
were  all  properly  drained,  there  would  be  found  very  little  even 
of  the  stiffest  of  our  clays  which  would  not  soon  break  down  and 
pulverise  so  fine  as  to  be  capable  of  growing  tuxsiips.  It  has 
been  tried  and  (as  I  shall  state  more  fully  in  a  little)  the  experi- 
ment has  answered.  Turnips  are  grown  where  they  never  grew 
before;  and  not  only  would  turnips  be  produced  in  soil  now 
thooght  unsuitable,  but  by  draining  we  should  soon  see  the 
average  produce  of  all  kinds  of  crop  increased.  A  farmer  stated 
not  long  ago  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Darlington  Farmers' 
Clnb,  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  bulk  of  the  land  between 
Darlington  and  Newcastle,  which  was  now  yielding  from  20  to 
25  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  would,  if  properly  drained,  yield, 
with  less  labour  and  expense,  from  30  to  40  bushels. 

Upon  the  Duke  of  Cleveland's  estates  at  Raby  (before  alluded 
to)  there  are  some  farms  in  excellent  condition.     They  lie  around 
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the  town  of  Staindrop.  The  soil  is  loamj,  azul  in  general  very 
productive.  A  lai^  proportion  of  the  land  ronnd  about  the 
town  is  in  old  grass  for  the  nse  of  the  inhabitants.  The  tillage 
land  is  worked  on  the  fouT-<x>urse  system,  and  the  rotation  is 
generally — tnmips,  wheat,  clover;  and  ottts.  The  oat  stubble  ia 
ploughed  in  November,  and  again  in  the  spring,  when  from  20 
to  25  loads  of  dung  per  acre  is  laid  on,  or  a  proportionate  quan- 
tity of  bone  or  other  manure,  and  the  turnip-seed  is  sown  in 
drills.  The  quantity  of  seed  varies  according  to  the  soil ;  2  lbs. 
per  acre  may  be  an  average.  The  average  produce  of  the  turnip 
crop  will  vary  from  30  to  40  loads  per  acre  according  to  the 
season.  The  tnmips  are  either  eaten  off  by  sheep,  or  pulled 
and  stored  in  pits  for  stall-feeding  of  catde,  &c.  As  soon  as 
the  turnips  are  off  the  ground,  the  land  is  again  ploughed,  and 
wheat  sown ;  €be  quantity  of  seed  2i  to  3  bushels  per  acre. 
The  average  produce  of  wbeat  differs  very  much  in  varioos  dis- 
tricts. On  the  poorer  soils  from  12  to  20  bosbeb.  On  the 
district  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  it  may  be  fiEom  20  to  30 
bushels.  As  soon  as  the  wheat  has  received  one  harrowing  after 
sowing,  the  grass  seeds  are  sown*  The  quantity  of  seed  varies 
from  l4  to  16  lbs.  per  acre.  When  the  grass  is  to  pasture  one 
year,  there  is  generally  sown  8  lbs.  red,  1  lb.  white  clover,  and 
half  a  bushel  of  rye-grass  per  acie.  If  it  is  intended  to  cot  for 
hay,  a  larger  quantity  of  seeds  axe  given.  The  seeds  remain  for 
eoe  or  two  years  either  mown  or  pastured,  and  are  generally 
broken  up  before  winter,  and  oats  sown  in  February  ia  March. 
The  oats  are  sown  broadcast.  The  quantity  of  seed  is  from  3  to 
5  bushels  per  acre,  according  to  the  kinds,  and  the  average  pro- 
duce froocn  40  to  60  bushels.  The  rotation  on  the  lighter  soils 
adjoining  to  the  river  Tees,  west  of  Dariingtoo,  is  generally 
turnips,  barley,  clover,  and  wheat  Most  of  the  tillage  lands  in 
that  district  are  drained  and  well  pulverised.  They  pcodnce 
gesierally  an  excellent  quality  of  barley,  with  an  average  yield  of 
from  36.  to  42  bushels  an  acre.  On  the  better  class  of  soils, 
where  many  horses  and  cattle  are  kept,  the  clover  is  allowed  to 
remain  longer  than  on  others — ^generally  for  two  or  three  years. 
Perhaps  sufficient  pains  are  not  taken  sometimes  to  have  the 
land  in  a  dean  condition,  and  well  broken  down  when  the  seeds 
are  sown ;  at  least  there  are  many  cases  where  the  clover  comes 
up  full  of  weeds ;  and  there  have  been  many  more  in  this  county 
lately,  where  it  either  does  not  come  up  at  all,  or  ^  goes  off  **  on 
the  second  year*  I  can  reckon  up  six  different  places  at  which 
I  have  just  seen  the  fields  in  course  of  being  ploughed  up  because 
the  clover  had  entirely  failed.  On  such  a  thing  taking  place, 
the  farmer  endeavours  to  get  another  crop  into  the  ground  as 
early  as  possible.     If  it  is  the  second  year  the  clover  fails,  oats 
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are  generally  aown ;  if  it  fails  to  come  away  at  all,  beans  or  peas 
are  occasioimllj  put  in.  If  the  clover  remains  three  years,  it  is 
generally  mown  one  year,  and  pastured  the  other  two.  The 
fallow  crop  is  varied  according  to  locality.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  large  towns  large  quantities  of  potatoes  are  grown. 
Tares,  peas,  and  beans  also  occasionally  form  the  fallow  crop ; 
the  last  named  bat  seldom  in  this  county  compared  with  others. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  my  subject,  I  may  state  that  the 
cha^s  which  have  been  brought  against  the  agricultural  con- 
dition of  this  county  have  been — 

Ist  The  abundance  of  weeds* 

Snd.  The  extensive  prevalence  of  bare  fallowing. 

3rd.  The  too  rapid  succession  of  com  crops. 

To  these  I  answer  :— 

1.  The  weeds  are  rapidly  disappearing  under  increased  drain- 
age. By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  them  consisted  of  **  butter- 
cups" and  other  bulbous  and  tuberose-rooted  plants,  which  were 
a  certain  indication  of  water.  There  are  now  many  farms  in  the 
county  which,  in  point  of  cleanliness  of  the  soil,  may  bear  com- 
parison with  any  farms  in  the  kingdom. 

2.  There  are  some  portions  of  our  poor  clay  soils  which,  for 
some  time  at  least,  cannot  be  expected  to  grow  turnips ;  but  the 
(joantity  of  them  is  reducing  every  year. 

3.  The  regular  **  four-shift  scheme,"  which  is  (with  slight 
modifications)  all  but  universal  throughout  the  county,  has  been 
found  most  suitable  to  the  character  of  our  soils  and  local  cir- 
cnmstances.  Under  this  course  the  alternating  of  corn  and  green 
crops  is  regularly  kept  up.  As  to  the  "  two  crops  and  a  fallow  " 
system,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  I  have  already  stated 
that  it  is  almost  obsolete ;  and  it  so  happens  that  I  can  give  the 
period  when  it  began  to  become  so.  The  following  short  extract 
may  be  interesting.  It  is  taken  from  a  letter  dated  J  jne,  1794, 
and  written  by  Mr.  Silas  Angus,  land  agent  in  this  county  to 
Sir  William  Appleby : — 

*'  Agreeable  to  desire,  I  shall  attempt  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  some  of  the 
methods  of  husbandry  practised  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  former  practice 
was  two  crops  and  a  fallow ;  but  for  want  of  being  changed,  the  land  in 
tillage  became  tired  of  growing  com,  especially  oats.  In  order  to  remedy 
tiiat  inconvenience,  a  new  system  was  established  under  a  four-course  shift, 
or  what  is  here  called  ^four  aders " — viz.,  wheat,  clover,  oats,  and  fallow ; 
and  by  tihat  alteration  great  benefit  was  at  first  derived.  As  clover  then  was 
rather  a  novelty  to  the  land  in  this  quarter,  it  generally  produced  a  plentiful 
crop,  and  inras  alflo  the  means  of  a  good  crop  of  oats  succeeding  it.  But  now 
the  present  mode  of  some  places  hereabouts  is  under  the  regulation  of  five 
adera,  which  is  continuing  ftie  clover  crop  two  years ;  and  this  was  thought  a 
probable  means  of  greater  improvement." 

Permanent  Grass. — ^The  proportion  of  old  grass  land   is  in 
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some  parts  of  the  county  much  too  small.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gateshead,  and  up  the  Ravensworth  Vale,  there  are  good 
fields  of  old  grass ;  but  it  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county 
that  the  best  meadows  and  pastures  are  to  be  found.  In  the 
Staindrop  district  the  farms  are  nearly  equally  divided  between 
grass  and  tillage.  In  other  parts  one-third  only  of  the  lands  are 
in  grass,  and  in  some  there  is  a  still  smaller  proportion.  Where 
the  old  gross  lands  are  mown  they  receive  a  top-dressing  of 
manure,  generally  about  15  cart  loads  to  the  acre.  It  is  usual  to 
mow  and  pasture  an  old  grass  field  alternately.  The  average  of 
the  hay  crop  is  generally  li  tons  per  acre.  The  fog  or  after- 
math is  pastured.  It  is  very  common  near  the  principal  towns^ 
where  a  number  of  milch  cows  are  kept  by  the  inhabitants,  for 
the  farmer  to  receive  stints  into  his  pastures.  From  65.  to  lis. 
per  week  is  paid  for  a  cow,  according  to  the  season  or  condition 
of  the  grass.  The  quantity  of  land  considered  necessary  for  a 
stint  is  about  1^  acres,  and  it  was  usual  to  reckon  the  number  of 
cattle  a  farmer  should  possess  by  the  number  of  stints  his  pastures 
would  carry ;  but  this  is  no  longer  a  criterion  since  stall  or  farm- 
yard feeding  came  so  much  into  use.  As  I  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  point  out  that,  in  particular  localities  in  this  county, 
the  proportion  of  permanent  pasture  is  too  small,  I  have  been  led 
to  give  some  attention  to  the  laying  down  of  land  to  grass  ;  and 
particularly  to  an  endeavour  to  ascertain,  in  several  instances, 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  a  failure  of  the  seeds.  The  grass 
seeds  are  almost  always  sown  away  with  a  grain  crop ;  and  it  is 
not  an  unusual  thing,  soon  after  the  crop  of  wheat  has  been 
cleared  off  the  ground,  to. find  that  the  grass  will  not  be  worth 
allowing  to  lie.  The  causes  of  failure  have  *  been,  bad  soil ;  the 
ground  not  sufficiently  pulverised ;  the  seed  too  deeply  harrowed 
in,  or  perhaps  too  little  seed  sown.  It  is  common  to  sow  only 
ryegrass  and  clover,  but  where  a  little  extra  expense  would  not 
be  grudged,  it  is  far  better  to  sow  a  greater  variety  of  kinds,  as 
we  thereby  make  a  failure  less  probable  and  secure  a  succession 
of  fresh  herbage  throughout  the  year. 

The  following  are  the  grass  seeds  often  sown  in  this  county^ 
with  the  cost  per  acre  :  — 

1  bushel  rye-grass £0    5    6 

16  lbs.  red  clover,  at  7cZ 0    9    4 

4  lbs.  white  clover,  at  8(f 0    2    8 

4  lbs.  n1>gras8,  at  5(f 0    18 

£0  19    2 
And  the  following  is  a  selection  of  seeds  recommended  to  me 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Drummond,  an  eminent  seedsman  in  Stirling. 
I  have  used  this  myself  with  such  marked  success  that  I  venture- 
to  give  the  list  here  : — 
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Ifisortmeut  and  Proportions  of  Grass  Se^s,  recommended  by  W,  Bnimmond 
and  Sons,  for  laying  down  permanent  pasture,  on  medium  soil;  per  acre. 

i  bushel  Plaoey's  perennial  rye-grass £0    3    0 

i      n      Italian  rye-grass  0    2    9 

31b.  of  Timothy 0    16 

3  lb.  of  hard  fescue      0    19 

4  lb.  of  meadow  fescue        ..024 

2  1b.  of  meadow  foxtail       0  2    0 

3  lb.  of  cocksfoot 0  16 

1  lb.  of  rough-stalked  nicadow-grass         0  0    9 

1  lb.  of  wood  meadow-grass        0  0  10 

1  lb.  of  evergreen 0  13 

llb.oftref(jil       0  0    4 

3  lb.  of  cow-grass 0  2    3 

5  lb.  of  white  clover 0  4    2 

Price  in  1854 £14    5 

I^Ue, — ^Perhaps  in  estimating  the  price  per  acre,  you  should  say  ranging 
from  23«.  to  27s.  We  generally  vary  the  mixture  according  to  the  nature 
of  tiie  soil,  drc. ;  and  where  expense  is  an  object,  we  would  probably  keep  out 
a  little  of  the  expensive  grasses ;  and  where  expens^e  is  no  object,  we  would 
reoomnieDd  the  addition  of  2  lbs.  of  alsike  clover,  and  keep  out  perhaps  1  lb. 
of  each  oow-grass  and  white. 

In  the  breaking  tip  of  old  grass  lands,  paring  and  burning  the 
snrfitce  used  to  be  invariably  the  first  step.  This  is  still  occa- 
sionally done  in  this  connty,  though  not  so  much  as  formerly. 
It  has  been  more  frequently  ploughed  up  without  paring ;  welt 
harrowed  after  lying,  and  the  weeds  gathered  and  burnt.  For 
the  first  crop,  after  ploughing  out,  oats  is  preferred  by  some, 
and  turnips  by  others.  It  is  not  often  that  grass  land  is  per- 
mitted to  be  ploughed  out,  and  when  it  is,  there  is  generally  an 
agreement  for  an  equal  quantity  to  be  laid  away  in  some  other 
part  of  the  farm. 

There  is  many  a  discussion  goes  on  amongst  the  agriculturists 
of  this  county  on  the  subject  of  breaking  up  the  old  grass  land. 
A  few  are  to  be  met  with  who  would  keep  no  permanent  grass 
at  all,  arguing  that,  with  the  present  improvements  in  imple- 
ments, and  with  the  extent  of  draining  that  has  been  accom- 
plished, it  would  be  found  far  more  profitable  to  grow  a  larger 
extent  of  green  crops,  and  bring  up  both  horses  and  cattle  by- 
stall  or  box-feeding,  or  in  the  farmyard.  The  greatest  number 
cyf  our  farmers  are,  however,  only  prepared  to  admit  the  advantage 
of  stall  feeding  so  far  as  it  regards  beasts  to  be  fattened  off  for 
the  bntcher ;  and  they  wholly  deny  that  it  can  be  conducive  to 
the  health  of  horses,  or  even  of  cows  kept  for  milking.  There 
is  no  question  then,  but  our  usual  extent  of  permanent  grass  will 
be  kept  np ;  and,  whilst  this  is  the  case,  it  ought  to  be  our  care 
to  bring  the  pastures  into  a  good  condition.  Throughout  great 
portions  of  the  county  they  are  not  so  at  present.     Nearly  all  our 
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eflforts  in  dndning  have  hitherto  been  expended  on  the  till^^e 
lands,  and  a  large  extent  of  gras9  land  remains  in  a  cold  wet 
condition,  producing  the  very  xankest  kinds  of  grass,  and  fre- 
quently choked  up  with  moss.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  ex- 
perienced agriculturists  that  great  benefit  would  accrue  to  the 
county  generally,  if  this  land  was  drained  and  broken  up,  other 
lands,  which  may  have  become  tired  of  cropping,  beuig  laid 
away  in  lieu  thereof.  A  great  deal  of  this  wet  grass  land  is  not 
worth  above  95.  an  acre,  and  yet  much  of  it  is  situate  in  such 
places  as  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  it  might  be  made  turnip 
soil,  and  in  a  few  years  be  trebled  in  value. 

Live  Stock, — Great  attention  has  long  been  giv«n  in  this 
county  to  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  all  kinds  of  stock.  We 
are  not  so  famous  for  our  sheep  as  for  our  cattle  and  horses. 
The  cattle,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Durham  short  horns,  or 
Teeswater  breed,  are  famed  all  over  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Colling^ 
a  celebrated  agriculturist  in  this  county,  has  the  merit  of  first 
discovering  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  breed,  and  he,  with  odiers 
in  the  county,  bestowed  great  pains  in  improving  the  breed  and 
rearing  various  specimens  of  it,  some  of  which  were  the  wonder 
of  their  day.  Mr.  Bailey,  in  his  ^  View  of  Durham  Agricultnre,' 
gives  a  great  deal  of  information  as  to  the  animals  of  wonderful 
size,  which  were  reared  in  the  county  from  about  1780  to  1810 ; 
as  to  the  weights  to  which  tiiey  attained,  and  as  to  the  immense 
sums  of  money  which  were  sometimes  given  for  them.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  these  points,  any  further  than 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  draw  a  contrast  with  what  is 
desired  and  accomplished  in  the  present  day.  The  breeders  of 
cattle  in  1780,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  looked  too  much 
to  the  fattening  of  animals  which  should  be  esteemed  curiosities 
from  their  enormous  size;  and  those  of  the  present  day  look 
m<Mre  to  practical  utility  and  the  rearing  of  animals,  which  shall 
be  the  most  profitable  stock  upon  a  farm,  and  supply  to  the 
market,  at  the  most  remunerative  prices,  the  largest  amount  of 
good  wholesome  beef  for  our  increasing  population.  We  seem  to 
think  that  we  have  got  that  desideratum  in  the  *^  Teeswater'* 
stock,  for  that  breed  is  all  bnt  universal  throughout  the  county. 
I  have  just  fallen  in  with  a  curious  little  book,  published  by 
John  Day  in  1807,  containing  an  account  of  "  the  late  celebrated 
Durham  Ox."  Mr.  Day  was  the  owner  of  it ;  he  bought  it  for 
250/.,  and  two  months  afterwards  refused  an  offer  of  2,000/.  I 
for  his  bargain.  Its  weight,  when  he  first  got  it,  was  27  cwt, 
and  in  five  years  it  increased  to  34  cwt  Mr.  Day  in  his  book 
gives  the  following  particulars,  which  he  thinks  essential  in  the 
form  and  shape  of  a  perfect  ox — particulars  which  he  thought  his 
own  possessed  in  the  highest  degree.     ^  Head  rather  long,  and 
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Buiizle  fine — eyes  bright  and  proBiinent — ears  long  and  thin — 
neck  gently  arching  from  the  shoulders,  and  small  close  to  the 
head — breast  broad  and  projecting  before  the  legs — ^fore  thighs 
mnscular  and  tapering  to  the  knee — legs  clean  and  fine  boned — 
back  broady  straight,  and  ilat^— hips  wide  placed,  round,  and 
lather  higher  than  the  back — carcase,  on  the  whole  nearly 
round.*'  These  characteristics  are  generally  developed  distinctly 
enough  in  the  beautiful  animals  of  this  breed,  to  be  met  with  in 
the  coun^  at  the  present  day ;  and  they  have  other  good  qualities 
of  perhaps^  more  substantial  oonaequence*  They  are  moderate 
eaters,  qaick  feeders,  soon  come  to  maturity,  and  the  beef  is  of 
first-rate  quality.  They  are  also  excellent  milkers*  and,  what 
is  of  conaequence  in  some  places,  they  are  very  docile  and  quiet 
to  go  about  the  onstead,  I  will  not  here  speak  of  the  plan  of 
fattening  them  in  boxes,  which  is  becoming  so  general,  as  I  shall 
bare  occasion  to  allude  to  it  in  another  place.* 

There  are  many  horses  bred  in  this  county.  In  the  midland 
districts  of  it  excellent  cart  or  farm-horses  are  reaced,  principally 
of  the  Cleveland  breed.  Further  south,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tees,  at  Gainford  and  other  places,  they  breed  a  number  of 
Uood  bosses,  which  ofteii  bring  high  prices  for  the  saddle. 
Many  excellent  hunters  are  seared  in  that  district. 

The  sheep  kept  on  the  richer  pastures  in  South  Durham  are 
generally  the  Leicester ;  on  the  higher  and  poor  districts  the 
black-faced;  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  county  the  Cheviot; 
and  ia  many  places  the  farmers  prefer  a  cross  between  the 
Cheviot  ewe  and  the  Leicester  tup,  which  has  become  very  plen- 
tiful. There  is  also  a  cross  between  the  Cheviot  and  the  black* 
faced :  indeed,  an  extensive  cattle-dealer,  who  visits  all  parts 
of  the  county,  informs  me  that  there  are  few  sheep  in  the 
county  of  any  pure  breed,  but  that  he  buys  crosses  of  all  the 
breeds  in  existence;  Some  of  these  are  greatly  preferred  to  the 
pure  breeds.  Pigs  are  bred  and  fattened  in  thos  county  in  great 
numbers,  not  only  by  the  farmers,  but  in  all  the  colliery  districts 
every  pitman  feeds  his  pig^  and  throughout  the  county  generally 
there  arc  few  families  who  have  not  one  or  more.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible, or  perhaps  necessary,  to  specify  the  breeds,  as  there  are 
so  many,  and  it  may  be  sufficient  to  add  that  every  kind  is  tried, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  party,  and  all  due  pains  is  taken  to 
promote  their  fattening  ;  it  is  a  point  on  which  great  emulation 
often  exists  in  a  country  village,  who  shall  kill  the  heaviest  pig. 
The  general  weight  is  from  20  to  30  stone,  but  they  occasionally 
reach  much  greater  weights. 

*  Hiis  port  of  the  report  bM  been  omitted,  the  plan  of  box-feeding  not  being 
peculiar  to  the  county  reported  on. 
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A  very  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  breeding  of  stock 
in  this  county,  of  late  years,  by  the  laudable  exerticms  of  the 
Agricultural  Associations,  whrch  are  very  numerous  throughout 
the  county.  The  Durham  Agricultural  Society  holds  annual 
meetings,  and  offers  prizes  for  the  best  bulls,  of  different  ages, 
of  the  short-bomed  breed ;  for  the  best  cow  ia  milk  or  calf ;  for 
Leicester  sheep,  black-faced  sheep  ;  horses,  the  best  blood  stal- 
lion, the  best  cart  and  the  best  Cleveland  stallion  ;  for  the  best 
mares  for  breeding,  saddle,  harness,  and  draught  horses;  for 
the  best  foals  of  different  ages,  &c.,  &c.  There  are  Societies  at 
Stanhope,  Bamardcastle,  Darlington,  Staindrop,  Stockton,  and 
other  places,  which  offer  similar  premiums. 

Farm-Buildings, — In  this  county  too  many  of  the  farm- 
buildings  are  in  a  very  indifferent  state  of  repair,  as  well  as  in- 
sufficient in  size  and  unsuitable  to  the  fann  in  their  arrange- 
ments. About  fifty,  or  from  that  to  one  hundred  years  ago, 
under  the  old  system  of  farming,  the  buildings  were  generally 
as  poor  as  could  well  be  imagined.  Since  then  they  have  been 
gradually  getting  into  better  condition,  and  much  has  been  done 
towards  their  improvement,  though  they  are  still  far  from  being 
generally  in  a  good  state.  I  have  now  before  me  reports  upon 
47  farms  on  one  estate,  with  detailed  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
repairs  and  additions  required  to  the  buildings,  amounting  to 
the  sum  of  19,896/. :  more  than  this  was  laid  out  upon  them. 
Besides  the  want  of  repair  arising  from  age  and  neglect,  the 
principal  cause  of  complaint  was  the  insufficiency  of  the  stabling 
and  byers,  and  their  great  want  of  ventilation.  On  many  of  the 
farms  stock  could  not  be  reared  and  preserved  in  that  healthy 
condition  which  was-  so  requisite,  in  consequence  of  being 
exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  severe  weather  without 
proper  shelter.  The  principal  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  farm-buildings  have  been  on  the  larger  farms ;  the 
buildings  on  most  of  the  small  farms  still  remain  in  an  unsatis- 
factory condition.  Out  of  28  onsteads  I  have  lately  examined, 
21  were  reported  upon  as  Eequiring  alteration  and  repair. 

The  chief  alterations  which  have  been  adopted  in  modem 
erections,  or  impiotements,  have  been  to  procure — 

1.  Additional  aceommodatioa  for  housing  cattle,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  greater  jiumber  of  cattle  fed,  and  by  the  prefer- 
ence now  given  by  many  to  stall-feeding  over  the  oitlinary  mode 
by  pasturing. 

2.  Superior  ventilation  and  light  in  stables  and  byers. 

3.  The  preserving  of.  the  stored  crops  of  all  kinds  from 
injury;  and 

4.  The  keeping  of  all  manure  produced  on  the  premises  in  its 
full  quantity  without  waste. 
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I  will  endeavour  to  point  out  bow  each  of  these  objects  has 
been  accomplished. 

1.  Aecommodatiaafor  Housing  Cattle. — On  several  farms  boxes 
bave  been  erected,  all  well  covered  in,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
admit  of  perfect  ventilation.  A  statement  has  been  drawn  up 
respecting  erections  made  on  the  farm  of  Barmston  in  this  county, 
which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  repeat : — 

"  The  house  accommodation  at  present  is  inferior  and  inadequate.  Where 
so  much  has  been  done,  it  is  very  important  that  some  economical  mode  of 
omtttraction  be  adopted ;  and  whilst  we  certainly  should  desire  something  of 
a  more  permanent  character,  we  subjoin  the  particulars  of  an  estimate  and 
specification  which  may  be  useful  to  landlords,  as  exhibiting  a  cheap  method 
of  affording  increased  accommodation  to  their  tenants.  With  care  this  may 
last  a  considerable  number  of  years,  until  a  landlord  is  gradually  able  to  get 
Ofver  his  whote  estate  with  boildings  of  a  more  permanent  and  substantial 
description.  The  system  of  stall-feeding  is  adopted  as  the  most  economical 
in  first  cost,  and  believed  to  be  at  least  equally  profitable,  as  compared  with 
any  other  in  the  progress  of  the  stock.  Close  wooden  sheds  are  proposed  to 
be  erected,  15  feet  wide  inside,  with  a  feeding  passage  in  front,  and  a  cleansing 
passage  behind  the  cattle.  The  sheds  are  to  be  made  of  home-sawn  wood, 
and  roofed  with  the  same,  coated  with  coal  tar.  Inside  they  are  to  be  fitted 
ia  the  usual  nuinner,  with  stalls,  mangers,  doors,  &c.  The  whole  may  be  so 
erected  at  a  cost  of  10s.. per  head,  where  the  timber  is  got  free  on  the  estate. 
If  the  value  of  the  timber  is  added,  the  cost  will  be  305.  per  head.  A  shed 
70  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide  inside,  affording  accommodation  for  twenty  cattle 
in  stalls,  7  foet  to  each  pair,  will  cost  as  follows : — 

34,000  superficial  feet  1-mch  deal,  at  12«.  per  1,000  £20  8  0 

50  larch  posts,  at  8d 1  13  4 

40  couple  sides,  at  8c; 16  8 

20  baulks,  at  lOfi 0  16  8 

170  feet  wall-plate,  at  Ic/ 0  14  2 

170  feet  runners,  at  i<; 0  7  1 

2  barrels  coal-tar,  at  6».,  in  Durham      ..      ..  0  10  0 

Kails    ..      1  10  0 

Worknumsbip 2  14  1 

£30    0    0" 

More  permanent  erections  than  the  above  for  the  same  purpose 
have  already  been  erected  in  the  county. 

2.  Superior  Ventilation  and  Light  in  Stables  and  Bgers, — 
In  no  part  of  our  farm  buildings  has  there  been  greater  neglect 
than  in  this.  Many  of  the  stables  especially  were  without  any 
light  or  ventilation  beyond  what  was  given  by  the  single  door- 
way, and  were  besides  both  small  and  ill-contrived.  I  went 
through  some  new  stabling  in  the  county  a  few  days  ago,  and 
shall  give  a  few  brief  particulars  by  way  of  showing  the  improve- 
ments that  are  in  course  of  being  efiTected.  The  first  point  which 
strack  me  on  entering  them  was  their  '' roominess."  The  width 
was  14  feet,  9  of  which  was  the  length  of  the  stalls,  and  5  the 
passage  behind  the  horses.     There  were  6  stalls,  each  5  feet  6 
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inehes  in  width  :  the  height  was  9  feet  6  inches.  The  floors  of 
the  stalls  have  a  descent  of  2  inches  in  their  length,  and* a 
channel  nins  the  whole  length  of  the  stable,  along  which  the 
water  passes  and  is  conveyed  bj  a  pipe  to  the  liquid  manure 
tank.  The  stalls  are  separated  by  a  close  partition,  6  feet  high 
at  the  head,  and  4  feet  6  inches  at  the  lower  end.  For  yentila- 
tion,  cast-iron  grated  bricks  are  built  in  the  wall  at  the  level  of 
the  ground  in  each  stall,  and  at  the  head  of  the  stalls  the  light 
was  admitted  by  round  windows,  moving  on  a  pivot  in  the 
centre,  and  therefore  easily  opened  at  any  moment  to  increase 
the  ventilation.  They  were  so  placed  that  one  served  for  two 
stalls.  The  mangers,  racks,  and  other  fittings,  were  all  of  caat 
iron.  There  was  no  loft  above,  but  a  cov^  ceiling,  in  which 
were  several  passages  commvnicating  with  cupolas  of  wood,  with 
sides  of  lattice-woric,  placed  in  the  roof,  by  which  the  heated  air 
passed  off.  Another  mode  of  ventilation,  which  has  been  adopted 
with  great  success,  is  the  introduction  of  4-inch  pipe  tiles  close 
to  the  ceiling  above  each  stall.  This  is  a  dieap  and  simple 
method,  and  is  said  to  answer  perfectly  the  purpose,  of  causing  a 
current  of  air  without  any  draught  which  might  be  injurious  to 
the  horses. 

3.  The  preserving  of  the  Stored  Crape. — ^To  effect  this  there 
have  been  new  and  improved  bams  «id  granaries  for  the  gram 
crops,  and  in  some  places  sheds  have  heea  introduced  to  shelter 
the  hay.     Turnips  and  potatoes  are  generally  preserved  in  pits. 

4.  The  keeping  of  all  Manure  without  toaste. — ^Under  this  head 
I  may  notice  the  tanks  which  have  been  constructed  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  liquid  manure  which  used  (and  yet  is  in  many 
places)  to  be  all  lost  until  a  very  recent  period.  These  tanks  are 
becoming  general,  and  are  differently  formed  according  to  the 
means  or  fancy  of  the  landlord.  The  liquid  is  generally  laid 
upon  the  grass  land,  and  has  been  found  very  beneficial  to  the 
fog  when  put  on  just  after  mowing.  A  plan  has  been  introduced 
in  some  places  of  laying  up  the  manure  under  cever ;  and  gene- 
rally throughout  the  country  I  see  a  greater  disposition  to  pre- 
serve the  farmyard  manure  from  the  injurious  effects  of  wind  and 
weather  until  it  be  laid  into  the  land.  I  may  remark  here,  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  manures,  that  a  greater  degree  of  care  is 
observed,  not  only  in  the  preservation  of  the  dung  in  a  good 
state,  but  also  in  regulating  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
manure  to  the  quality  or  character  of  the  soils.  For  this  purpose 
bones  in  all  their  different  forms  of  preparation,  guano,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  artificial  manures,  are  very  freely  used:  the 
latter  generally  with  the  turnip  crop,  though  they  are  sometimes 
sown  over  the  land  and  harrowed  in  with  other  crops.  For  the 
growth  of  potatoes  dung  is  still  preferred ;  it  is,  however,  well 
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mixed  with  ashes,  where  these  can  be  procured.  Lime  is  in 
Tery  general  use,  and  is  procured  in  most  parts  of  the  countj 
easily  and  of  good  quslitj.  Lime,  as  far  as  I  can  leam,  was 
found  of  universal  and  inestimable  benefit  in  all  the  cases  of 
improving  common  lands  to  which  I  have  alluded  ;  and,  indeed, 
in  the  breaking  up  of  old  grass  generally,  it  is  almost  always 
api^ed  :  <rf  course  it  does  not  produce  the  same  benefit  on  land 
wluch  has  not  been  drained,  for  it  is  soon  washed  through  the 
soil,  uid,  if  not  taken  away  entirely,  is  deposited  in  a  layer  be- 
tween the  soil  and  the  subsoil.  I  iHoce  heard  of  a  curious  instance 
where  a  farmer,  accustomed  to  go  through  his  ordinary  routine 
without  much  inquiry  as  to  modem  improvement,  or  nmdii  study 
as  to  the  (to  him)  very  ^  book-learned ''  doctrines  of  cause  and 
effect,  who  wondered  very  much  that  all  the  lime  he  laid  on  never 
seemed  to  be  increasing  his  crops  in  a  similar  way  as  those  of  his 
neighbooTB.  He  was  used  to  plough  the  ususd  regular  depth 
winch  his  grandfather  had  ploughed,  and  he  never  went  below ; 
consequently,  in  the  course  of  years,  the  plough  had  worn  itself 
a  pretty  hand  road  on  the  top  of  the  subsoil  at  the  poor  man's 
T^iulated  depth.  At  length  the  mystery  was  cleared  up,  £Dr 
one  year,  venturing  a  little  deeper  than  usual,  he  turned  up  a 
tiiick  layer  of  lime  almost  in  the  condition  in  which  he  laid 
it  on. 

Fences  and  Size  of  Inclosures, — There  is  great  room  for  im- 
provement in  both  these  particulars.  The  fences  are  generally 
growing  ones,  made  of  the  thorn.  In  the  western,  or  higher 
district,  stone  walk  are  used.  In  some  parts  of  the  county  they 
are  in  good  condition,  but  in  others  very  bad.  A  great  evil  in 
those  parts  of  the  county  which  have  been  the  longest  inclosed 
and  cultivated  is,  the  smallness  of  the  inclosures  (from  two  to  six 
acres)  and  the  breadth  of  the  fences.  By  both  means  not  only 
much  ground  is  wasted,  but  the  drying  effects  of  sun  and  air  are 
kept  from  the  ground,  and  consequenUy  the  ripening  of  the  crops 
retarded.  An  antiquarian,  referring  to  our  past  history,  would 
easily  explain  both  the  smallness  of  the  inclosures  and  the  pecu- 
liar way  in  which  we  see  the  smallest  of  them  gathered  round 
the  various  villages.  Formerly  the  whole  county  was  in  one 
vast  unindosed  moor,  excepting  round  about  the  towns  or  vil- 
l^es,  each  of  which  had  an  extent  of  ground  round  it,  which 
was  caned  the  "  Town-field,"  or  "  Stinted  Pasture,"  or  "  In- Fell." 
The  inhabitants  did  not  do  much  in  cultivating  either  grain  or 
green  crops  beyond  what  the  stem  necessities  of  nature  would 
enforce,  therefore  each  individual  inclosed  his  little  patch  of 
tillage  ground  as  near  to  his  door  as  he  could  get  it ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  tillage  garth  he  had  one  or  more  '' ox  gangs^^  or 
^  stints  "  upon  the  pasture ;  and  an  unlimited  range  upon  the 
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**Out  Fell*'  was  open  to  bim  if  he  possessed  an  adventurous 
spirit ;  but  the  "  Out  Fell  "  was  the  "  unsettled  territory  "  in 
those  days,  into  which  few  would  venture  their  cattle  for  fear  of 
the  "  inroads  of  the  Scots." 

Implements, — ^Thcre  is  not  much  to  notice  in  regard  to  the 
implements  la  use  in  this  county,  because,  so  far  as  I  know,  we 
have  nothing  but  what  is  already  well  Jcuown,  from  being  in 
common  use  throughout  the  mngdom.  I  may  say,  however,  that 
under  this  head  also  considerable  improvements  aire  taking  place 
in  the  county.  The  implements,  which  at  one  time  used  to  be 
of  the  plainest  and  roughest  class,  are  beginning  to  assume  a 
different  character,  and  thos^  of  modem  invention  or  improve- 
ment are  getting  into  use'.  The  ordinary  swing  ploughs  are  in 
use,  and  seldom  those  with  wheels.  The  ordinary  rollers,  made 
of  wood  and  ston^,  are  made '  heavy  and  invariably  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  horses.  Crosskill's  clod-crusher  is  used  and  milch 
approved.  If  it  cdatd  bematsnfiactured  at  a  smaller  price  than 
16/.  to  20?.  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  small  farmers  of 
this  county.  The  ordinary  teethed-harrows  are  used,  and  the 
improved  grubbers  and  scarifiers  have  been  introduced,  though 
not  brought  into  general  use.  Turnip  and  other  drills  have  long 
been  in  ordinary  use.  There  are  few  farms  in  the  county  remain- 
ing witliout«'th)'esbing-'itt^cbii>e;  the  most  of  them  are  worked 
by  horses,  but  in.  a  few  case*  st^^mr-power  has  been  introduced. 
The  carts  are-ge»er&Uy  .of  light  ^ud  improved  construction.  We 
do  not  see  one  of  the  h^avy  v^a^ons  here  which  are  in  use  in 
more  southern  oouvtLes.  Tb^  small  implements  are  just  as  in 
other  places,  and  it  would  not.  be  necessary  to  refer  more  par* 
ticularly  to  implements,  macJunos^  or  utensils  of  the  most  modern 
invention,  such  as  chaff  cutters,  turnip  sheers,  linseed  and  chaiF 
steamers,  weigbiBj;  mAchinea,  &c.  &c.,  which  have  not  come 
into  common  use,  but  which  have  all  been  introduced  into  the 
county  by  a  few  of  our  improving  farmers. 

Charges  upon  the  Farms :  Tithes, — I  cannot  give  any  correct 
idea  of  the  tithes  without  more  research  than  I  can  spare  time 
for,  and  more  space  than  it  "would  be  desirable  to  give  in  this 
report,  they  vary  so  much  throughout  the  county.  In  some 
parishes  or  townships  all  kinds  of  tithe  had  been  paid ;  in  others, 
corn-tithe  ;  in  others,  no  corn-tithe  but  hay  ;  in  some,  moduses  ; 
In  others,  small  tithes  only ;  so  that  there  was  no  sort  of  regu« 
iarity  throughout  the  county.  The  operations  of  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Act  were  carried  out  in  297  townships  or  districts 
within  the  county,  and  generally  with  great  satisfaction.  The 
rent-charges  were,  upon  the  whole,  settled  with  the  best  feelings 
between  tithe-owner  and  land-owner,  there  being  little  or  no  dis- 
pute in  all  cases  as  to  the  amount  of  tithes  paid  during  the  sevea 
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jeaxsj  the  average  of  which  was  to  form  the  data  for  fixing  the 
rent-charge. 

Summary  of  ^Tithes  commuted  in  ihe  County  of  Durham  up  to 
January  1, 1852. 

Number  of  TownahipB  commuted^  2^. 
Bent-charges  payable  to 

Clerical  appropriators,  or  their  lessees    ..      ..  £11,273    2  2} 

Parochial  mcumbents       28,070  11  8| 

Lay  impropriators 14,118    0  If 

Si^ools,  eoUeges^  &o.       .. i,702    1  4^ 

Total     £58,163  15    5 

Poor  Bates. — ^These  are  no^  considered  high  generally  in  this 
county^  though  the  following  statement  shows  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  amount  raised  within  the  last  seventy  yeanL  'The 
number  of  parishes  in  Durham  is  310,  all  comprised  in  14  poor 
law  onions  :— 

Total  Amount  raised  in  the  County  for  the  Belief  of  the  Poor* 

1776 ..  £19^80  17  2 

Average  of  1783, 1784,  and  1785     22,063    5  2 

1803 67,517  16  9 

1846 94,006    0  0 

1851 ..      ..     94,793  16  0 

1852 106,847  19  0 

Siyhxoay  Rates. — ^The  highway  assessment  in  this  county  is 
generally  for  a  sum  exceeding  24,000/.  The  rates  vary  so  much 
in  the  different  townships  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  them.  In 
1850  there  was  32,577/.  raised  in  money,  and  1,949/,  in  team 
work  and  other  lahour  performed  in  lieu  of  rates.  The  income 
of  the  turnpike  trusts  in  Durham,  which  is  raised  by  tolls,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  is  paid  by  the  farmers,  amounted  in 
1847  to  26,716/. ;  and  in  1850,  to  21,985/.— a  falling  off  caused 
no  doubt  by  the  increased  traf&c  on  the  railways. 

Prices  of  Labour  and  Pieoe-work  in  this  Goonfy. 
A  hind's  wages — 12s.  and  13^.  a-week,  with  cottage  found,  and 
sometimes  a  garden  or  potato  gronnd. 

Akbonier        2ff.  and  2«.  6cf.  per  day. 

Women  working  in  the  field lOc^.       „ 

Children 4d.  and  6<Z.       „ 

A  ploughing     Ts.  Oc^.  per  acre. 

A  doable-horse  harrowinp       28.M,      „ 

Cleaning  and  spreading  &ng di.  60?.      „ 

Boiling      U.Od,       „ 

Sowing  seed- Is.  Od,       „ 

Stoning  and  brushing  grass 1«.  6(/.       „ 

Cnttmg  clover Ss.^d,       „ 

Manure 2r.  6d  to  3«.  6<2.  per  load. 

Shearing  and  binding  wheat  ..      ..  10s.  Od.  per  acre. 

A  single-horse  cart 4s.Gd,U>68.  Od,  per  day. 

A  double         ditto Qs,  Od.  to  Ba.  Od.       „ 

VOL.  XVIL  I 
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Draining, — \  have  alceadj  mentioned  incidentally,  whilst  con- 
sidering other  things,  that  there  was  a  sad  want  of  draining  in 
this  county.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  no  efforts 
have  been  made  to  alleviate  this  evil ;  on  the  contrary,  a  great 
deal  has  been  dpne,  but  the  misfortune  was  so  much  was  required 
to  be  done  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  our  efforts  will  take 
effect  upon  tl^e  general  character  of  the  county.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  strata  of  this  county  which 
seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  make  it  more  wet  than  others.  Mr. 
Granger,  an  eminent  agriculturist  in  his  day,  published  a  report 
on  Durham  some  years  before  Mr.  Bailey's,  and  in  his  report  he 
has  a  map  of  the  county  coloured  Recording  to  the  stratification, 
and  I  see  he  calls  the  strata  of  almost  the  whole  county  *^  tDoter- 
^hdken^^  doubtless  from  the  peculiarly  liroken  up  nature  of  it, 
And  from  its  being  filled  with  water.  Where  the  coal  has  been 
wrought  near  to  the  surface,  and  the  water  coming  into  the 
colliery  through  the  fissures  in  the  strata  has  been  pumped  up 
and  conveyed  away,  then  the  district  around  is  no  worse  than 
others ;  but  if  the  coal  has  not  been  wrought  or  having  been 
wrought  if  the  colliery  has  ceased,  and  the  old  workings  are  filled 
up  with  water  which  has  no  sufiicient  outlet,  then,  in  either  case, 
the  water  must  find  its  way  to  the  surface.  There  is  a  great  va- 
riety of  modes  of  draining  practised  in  Durham :  the  tiles  and 
pipes  are  generally  used,  but  they  are  laid  at  almost  all  depths 
and  distances  apart.  A  very  ezpefienced  man  who  has  been  a 
drainer  upwards  of  thirty  years  recommends  30  inches  deep  and 
18  feet  apart,  with  36  inches  deep  for  the  main  drains.  These 
dimensions  are,  perhaps,  most  in  use  in  this  county.  On  the 
estates  of  Lord  Durham  14,0(X)Z.  have  been  expended  in  drainage 
by  the  landlord,  for  which  the  tenants  are  charged  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent. ;  besides  which,  the  tenants  themselves  have  occa- 
sionally done  something.  A  farmer,  who  occupies  land  belong- 
ing to  his  lordship,  stated  not  long  ago  in  a  public  meeting,  that 
he  hail  drained  land  himself  at  an  expense  of  from  10/.  to  11/. 
per  acre.  Another  tenant  stated  at  the  same  meeting  that  for 
some  years  he  laid  out  from  1002.  to  150/.  a-year  in  draining. 
Lord  Durham  finding  only  the  tiles  ;  he  thought,  however,  that 
tvx)  crops  paid  him  back  all  his  money.  On  the  estates  of  the 
late  Sir  Thomas  John  Clavering,  also,  a  large  amount  of  draining 
has  been  executed.  Within  a  short  time  above  1000/.  were  ex- 
pended :  he  also  charged  the  tenants  5  per  cent.  On  the  estates 
of  most  of  the  ether  large  land-owners  large  sums  have  been 
expended,  but  on  none  of  them,  perhaps,  has  there  been  a  more 
liberal  expenditure  in  draining  and  improvements  generally  than 
on  the  estates  of  John  Bowes,  Esq. ;  and  I  think  it  only  an  act 
of  justice  to  make  known  his  liberality,  both  as  an  example  to 
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others,  and  as  a  refutation,  at  once  complete  and  undeniable,  to 
the  often  repeated  calumny,  that  ^^  there  is  little  done  in  Durham 
for  the  improyement  of  the  land."  Mr.  Bowes  possesses  three 
large  estates  in  this  county,  and  I  am  enabled  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  his  outlaj  in  improving  them  : — 

StbkatIiAK  Estate,  in  South  Durham,  ihe  property  of  Jdm  Bowes,  Esq. — 
Amoont  expended  in  the  Improvement  of  this  Estate  from  1841  to  1863 
inclimve. 


Tctf. 

^SSSS^  ' . 

Enendsdln 

1641 

£279  3  6 

£230  8  1 

1842 

518  18  6 

234  13  4 

1843 

1228  19  . 8 

707  14  4 

1844 

1504  18  S 

810  19  7 

1846 

284  2  9 

.  ..   .   544  17  0 

1846 

290  14  5 

250  6  8 

1847 

1326  6  3 

583  0  5 

1848 

1S49  5  0 

133  16  9 

1849 

1196  16  0 

13  8 

1850 

1160  17  7 

5a  18  0 

1851 

823  4  4 

389  4  3 

1852 

856  4  9 

813  5  9 

1868 

1266  5  8 

1444  14  4 

£12,073  16  3 

£6^198  2  0 

Amount  of  Government  grant  also  expended 
in  addition  to  the  above^  in  draining  on  the 
StieaiUm  estates  duiing  ibe  iive  jeaxs  pre- 
vious to  Fehnuuy^  1853     


6,000    0    0 


£11,198    2    0 


Qismum  Eszatb,  in  North  Dnifaam,  the  property  of  John  Bowes,  Esq.— 
Amoinit  tttpended  in  Impfovamenta  on  the  Itan  Buildings,  &c*|  from 
1842  to  18£i8  incliuiT0. 


Yecr.  Expended. 

1842 £607  3  111 

1843 ..  1266  12  9i 

1844 662  19  \ 

1845 2&1  13  9 

1846 41X  14  8 

1847 156  16  2i 

1848 1131  T  3 

1849  ..   .•   440  16  6 

1850 lj»6  14  7 

1851  ..   .• 484  2  -a 

1852 551  2  4 

185S 245  3  11 


£7I1«  7 


3f 

12 
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Hylton  EstatB)  in  Nortk  Durham,  tke  property  of  Jolin  Bowes,  Esq.— 
Amount  expended  in  the  Improvement  of  this  Estate  from  1842  to  185^ 
inclusive. 


Year. 

Expended  on 

Alfldl&gB. 

Expended  In 
DndMiig. 

1848 

£101    7    7 

£345    4    6 

1843 

20(5    2    1          ..  . 

746  m    91 

1844 

182  17    8 

735  16    24 

1845 

295    1  11 

767    9    0 

1840 

162    7    7 

940  14    2 

1847 

216    3  10 

956  14    4: 

1848 

100    9    3 

1068    7    7 

1849 

861    4    1 

1016  15  11 

1850 

614    9    1 

810  15    8 

1851 

292  18  10 

701  13    9 

1852 

106    0  11 

566    1    3 

1853 

137    9  11 

121  13    8 

£3176    7    9 

£8777    2    9 

'otal  Amount  expended  by  Mr.  Bowes  on  the 

Improvement  of  hi* 

Durham  Estates. 

Streatlam  Estates 

f  Buildings      ..      .. 
"      (Draining       ..      .. 

£12,073  16    3 
11,198    2    0 

Gihside  Estate.. 

Buildings 

7,716    7    3f 

Hyltou  Estate.. 

:  Buildings 
'•     1  Draining 

3,176    7    9 
.   8,777    2    9 

Total    ..      . 

£42,941  16    01 

At  Streatlam,  during  the  first  five  years,  the  drains  were  cut 
from  2  to  3  feet  deep  and  from  6  to  9  yards  apart.  The  remainder 
was  put  in  4  feet  deep  and  from  36  to  40  feet  apart.  The 
tenants  lead  the  materials  and  pay  7  per  cent,  on  the  landlord*s 
outlay.  No  interest  is  charged  on  the  lar^e  amount  expended 
on  the  improvement  of  the  buildings.  The  farms  here  are 
generally  let  from  year  to  year.  This  estate  many  years  ago  had, 
from  various  causes,  got  into  a  very  bad  condition  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  late  Earl  of  Strathmore,  and  the  trustees,  during 
Mr.  Bowes's  minority,  laid  out  from  20,000/.  to  30,000/.  upon 
the  estate,  previous  to  and  altogether  irrespective  of  the  above 
liberal  outlay  by  Mr.  Bowes  himself.  Upon  the  Gibside  estate 
the  draining  has  just  been  commenced  under  the  ^^  Private 
Money  Drainage  Act.*'  Not  another  word  need  be  added  to  set 
forth  the  laudable  attention  of  this  gentleman  to  the  improvement 
of  that  portion  of  the  county  of  Durham  which  belongs  to  him. 

The  expense  of  draining  is  so  very  uncertain  ^altogether  de- 
pending upon  local  circumstances,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ^ive 
an  accurate  account  of  it.  It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  give 
some  ideas  respecting  it  by  the  following  exact  account  of  the 
expense  of  draining  a  field  containing  11a.  1r.  20p.  executed  in 
this  county  not  long  ago. 
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The  Actual  Cost  of  Dfaining  a  Field  in  tiie  County  of  Durham, 
OQntaining  11  acres,  1  rood,  20  poles. 

Drain  along  top,  59  roods,  4  feet  dee]>,  at  If.  3d.    ..  £8  13    9 
Tile  drolM-*- 

24  roods  of  main  drains,  d  feet  deep^  at  Is.        ..  14    0 

406  roods  of  furrow  drains,  32  inches  deep,  at  7d.  13    6,0 

60  da               do,            30  inches^dccp,  at  Od,  1^0 
tStone  drains — 

30  roods  of  main  drains,  3  feet  deep,  at  8d,  and  9d,  117 
Cost  of  pips  tiles — 

10,660p]pes,  atl6«.  perlQOO       8  11   .0 

590  ho.  3  tiles,  at  3«.  6</.  per  100 10    7 

420  No.  2  tiles,  at  2«.  6<^.  per  100 0  10    C 

T  yards  of  socketed  water  pipes,  at  Zd.  per 

yard 0   19 

Labour — 

Leading  materials 6  11    4 

'  £87    5    6 

Before  leatdng^  the  subject  of  <drdining  I  would  beg  to  direct 
nttentlon  to  a  point  which  has,  I  fear,  been  partially  neglected  in 
draining  particular  districts  of  country — I  nuead  the  condition  of 
the  main  or  trunk  drain.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  main  drains  laid 
in  alarm  or  in  a  range  of  fields,  but  to  the  stream  or  river  which 
forms  the  main  drain  of  an  entire  district.  I  would  point  out 
the  ei41 1  allitde  to  by  reference  to  a  case  in  tliis  county  which  I 
kave  in  view.  Down  the  middle  of  a  valley,  with  a  large  extent 
^slopiag  coontry  rising  up  on  each  side,  runs  a  stream,  which 
is  the  main  or  trunk  drain  for  many  hundred  acres  of  land  lying 
OD  eit^MT  hand  of  it.  On  each  side  of  the  stream  theipe  is  a  good 
breadth  of  haogh  land,  which  stretches  across,  pretty  level,  from 
the  foot  of  one  sloping  ground  to  the  foot  of  ^  th^  other.  AH  the 
•drains  of  the  district  must  necessarily  have  their  final  outlet  in 
this  stream,  which  in  turn  has  iU  outlet  .In;  a  river  up  which  the 
tide  flows.  The  rek>city  of  this  valley  stream  is  yery  trifling, 
with  occasionally  places  of  almost  dead  level,  for  two  miles  or 
move  previous  to  its  reaching  its  outlet.'/ Thence  arises  the 
practical  evil.  The  tide  flowing  up. the  river  meets  evpry  wet 
reason  a' flood  of  water  rolling  sluggishly  ^^w^  this  ^iream  sgnd 
Hsaw  op  its  oiatlet  The  flood  tbus;  pent  up  spreads  cfver  the 
hough  Itfids,  and  for  many  days  together  they  pr^nt  the  .ap- 
pearance nf  «  lake — ^very  beautiful  tf>,  th^  eye,  ,but  iuosVdis- 
'heartening  to  the  farmer,  for  his  lands,  are  half  covered,  his  drains 
ate  all  stopped,  and  they  are  often  pe|rman^t)y  disordered, .  filled 
•up  with  sediment  and  stopped.  A.  ue^iedy,.  pr.  at  leajsl;^  allevi- 
ation of  the  evil  is  very  apparent*  Tbp  streajpa  .twists  tlirough 
the  haughs  like  the  writhings  of  a  serpent^  Cut  off  spme  of  the 
/olds  and  you  might  shorten  its  length  by  one-half,  and  thus  in- 
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crease  the  velocity  of  the  curreot  and  oanj  the  floods  quicker 
away. 


Gemrid  <mi  oomluding  rfmanJb.-^What  remains  to  be  said  is 
a  summing  up  of  the  substance  of  my  Report,  including  a  state- 
ment of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  1810,  the  date 
of  Mr.  Bailey's  Report,  and  «f  the  further  changes  or  improve- 
ments which  seem  to  be  required. 

I  will  attempt  to  do  this  very  briefly.  A  considerable  pre- 
judice exists  affainst  Durham  farming ;  it  has  been  styled  the 
worst  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  landlords  have  been  accused  of 
doing  little  or  nothing .  for  their  estates.  I  admit  that  the  ave- 
rage state  of  the  farms  in  this  county  is  behind  the  condition  of 
farms  in  other  counties ;  but  I  have  broken  down  the  force  of 
the  charge — 1st,  by  alleging  five  good  and  substantial  reasons 
why  we  should  have  expected  it  to  be  so,  or,  as  I  before  ex- 
pressed it,  five  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  olericulture  in  this 
county  ;  and  2ndly,  by  proving  (which,  I  think,  I  have  done  veiy 
completely)  that  a  great  deal  has  been  done  in  the  shape  of  im- 
provement ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  chaa^e  of  bad  farming  is 
rather  more  applicable  to  our  predecessors  in  the  county,  during  a 
generation  or  two  ago,  than  to  ourselves,  inasmuch  as  we  have  made 
great  efforts,  and  are  already  treading  upon  the  heels  of  more 
advanced  agriculturists. 

The  changes,  in  the  shape  of  improvement,  since  Mr.  Bailey's 
time,  I  think  to  be  these : — 

1.  A  large  extent  of  common  lands  divided,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  them  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  rendered 
of  veiy  much  increased  value. 

2.  A  large  amount  of  draining  effected  throughout  the  county, 
by  which  the  average  produce  of  all  crops  has  been  increased, 
and  turnips  and  other  green  crops  are  now  grown  where  our 
forefathers  never  grew  them« 

3.  A  great  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  fiBum-buildings ; 
and 

4.  An  improved  course  of  cropping  arising  out  of  the  draining, 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  green  crops,  and 
made  it  possible  to  do  away  with  the  objectionable  practice  of 
taking  two  com  crops  in  succession. 

The  improvements  which  we  should  earnestly  seek  in  future 
years  may  be  said  to  be  principally  these : — 

1.  The  enfranchisement  of  all  the  Church  leasehold  property. 
I  have  received  several  letters  asking  me  to  urge  this  on  the  at- 
tention of  all  concerned ;  and,  since  writing  the  earlier  porticm 
of  this  RepoT^t,  I  have  had  a  long  conversation  on  the  subject 
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with  a  gendetnan  wlio  hxuM  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gateshemd ; 
he  tells  me  that  his  farm  averages  8A  lbs.  an  acre,  the  taxet 
amoanting  to  another  1/. ;  and  that  another  fann  adjoining  to  his 
being  to  let,  he  was  asked  to  take  it,  and  offered  H,  an  aere,  on 
condition  that  it  shoold  be  drained.  '*  No,"  replied  the  agent 
immediately,  ** Mr.  ■  ■■  nsmr  will  drain  iliate  leasehold  lande!^ 
Here  was  at  onoe  a  proof  of  the  injury  done  to  agrieultnre  in 
Durham  by  the  existence  of  this  proper^,  in  which  nobody  feeU 
possessed  of  any  permanent  interest 

The  lessee  has  no  encouragement  to  improve ;  for,  though  he 
possessed  a  lease,  he  knew  that  npon  bis  expending  money  on 
the  property  he  would  (npon  the  next  renewal)  have  to  pay  over 
again  for  his  own  improvements  in  the  shape  of  an  increased 
£ne,  fixed  from  the  annual  value  of  the  property  after  the  m* 
praoewtenis  are  added. 

In  the  case  just  alluded  to,  the  lands  being  near  to  a  large  and 
inpidly*increasing  town,  could,  en  being  drained,  have  been 
easily  raised  to  the  value  of  4/.  per  acre,  wid  now  they  cannot 
be  lei  for  2/.  Surely  no  further  proof  is  required  of  the  great 
advantage  likely  to  accrue  from  the  enfranchisement  of  this 
pseperty. 

9.  The  extension  of  the  draining  operations,  so  as  to  include 
not  only  the  tillage  lands,  but  all  those  held  with  them,  wiiicb  are 
IB  permanent  grass. 

3.  The  improvement  of  the  permanent  meadofws  and  pastures 
e^Ur  draining  by  ploughing  out  large  portions  now  badly  laid 
away,  taking  care  that  a  sufficient  quantity  is  laid  down  in  lien 
thereof. 

4.  The  extension  <rf  die  plan  of  Stall-feeding  Cattle.---By  thi$ 
method  a  great  deal  more  stock  can  be  fed  on  the  farnis  than  by 
postaring.  There  is  a  quicker  turning  ever  of  the  farmers 
eapital.  By  an  increased  stock,  and  by  the  purchase  o^linseed, 
ml-cake,  and  other  food  not  produced  on  the  farm,  the  quantity 
of  manure  as  well  as  its  quality,  is  greatly  increased ;  and  con* 
•equently,  the  fanner  is  able  to  bring  his  lands  into  a  richer 
state. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  general  adoption  of 
this  plan  is  the  draining^  by  which  turnips  will  be  produced  ;  and 
a  little  addition  to  the  farm-buildings.  From  all  the  information 
I  have  received  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  its  being 
profitable  to  the  tenant,  and  therefore  of  advantage  to  the  land* 
lord  too. 

5.  The  planting  of  a  large  quantity  of  land  in  various  dis* 
tricts. — I  should,  according  to  proper  order,  have  referred  to  this 
before :  I  left  it  until  now,  because  I  had  much  to  say  upon  it, 
but  it  should  follow,  and  I  have  no  doubt  toould  follow,  imme* 
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diately  after  tbe  enfiancfaUevMofc  of  the  leasehold  •  lands.  Even 
on  the  freehold  landa  these  loigfht  he-much  planted  ivith  advan^ 
tage.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  watch  the  effects  of  planting  in 
other  cotmties,  and  have  for  many  years  been  of -opinion  that  it 
was  a  great  oversight  bf  the  landowners  in  Durham  to  leave  so 
much  of  the  county  in  that  naked  and  bare  condition  in  which  it 
has  so  long  stood.  I  believe  one  reason  why  more  has  not  been 
planted  is,  that  gentle^len  who  have  planted  have  thought  it  an 
expensive  and  unprofitable  undertaking.  But  there  has  been,  I 
conceive,  a  grand  mistake  committed  in  most  of  the  planting 
which  has  been  undertaken.  A  proprietor,  resolving  on  making 
some  plantations,  sets  out  some  long  narrow  belts,  requiring,  it 
may  be,  some  miles  of  fencing,  the  very  expense  of  which  is 
enough  to  sink  the  undertaking  at  once,  and  having  put  in  his 
trees,  there  he  leaves  them  to  the  care  of  Nature  and  the  weather. 
A  different  system  should  be  adopted.  We  should  set  out  with 
two  leading  principles  in  our  mind,  or,  as  I  might  say,  with  two 
important  objects  to  be  accomplished ;  1st.  That  if  extensive 
woods  were  reared  in  certain  places,  they  would  not  only  use  up 
a  quantity  of  land  which  does  not  now  pay  for  cultivation  ;  but 
they  would,  by  the  shelter  they  afforded,  raise  the  value  of  the 
adjoining  lands  (as  some  think)  20  per  cent.  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  if  done  in  connection  with  the  draining  and  other  improve- 
ments previously  referred  to,  we  might  say,  in  certain  localities, 
from  30  to  40  per  cent.  2nd.  That,  if  properly  attended  to,  a 
crop  of  timber  is  just  as  profitable  as  all  the  ciops  of  grain  or 
^een  food  which  might  have  been  produced  upon  the  land  during 
all  the  years  that  the  wood  would  stand.  This  may  be  thought, 
perhaps,  a  strong  assertion,  but  I  think  facts  and  experience  will 
fully  bear  it  out;  and  the  reason  it  has  not  been  made  more 
manifestly  apparent  is  just  the  fact  already  referred  to,  viz. :  the 
trees  ar^  not  looked  after  as  a  crop  worth  cultivating,  but  are  just 
left,  in  too  many  instances,  after  being  planted,  to  care  for  them- 
selves. .  It  is  the  jEashion  in  the  county  of  Durham,  when  talking 
on  this  subject,  to  refer  to  Chopwell  woods,  situate  within  the 
county,  as  a  standing  example  or  warning  against  planting.  I 
may,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  refer  to  them,  and  indeed  the  great 
importance  of  the  subject  now  under  consideration  will  fully 
justify  a  little  more  space  before  concluding  my  Report.  The 
Chopwell  woods,  situate  in  the  Vale  of  Derwent,  are  the  property 
of  the  Crown,  and  contain  896  acres.  They  have  been  for  years 
notoriously  under  a  neglected  management.  The  trees  are  oak, 
ash,  elm,  sycamore,  beech,  birch,  and  alder.  The  land  is  a 
strong  stiff  clay  with  mixture  of  sand  veins,  and  is  full  of  water. 
These  woods  were  in  so  bad  a  state  that,  on  an  examination  made 
a  few  years  ago,  779  acres  were   recommended  to  be  wholly 
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deaied,  ia  onder  ikaXthe  land  mipHii^  properly  drained.    The 
net  revenue  deriTed  fnum  these  worn  WM't*-^ 

Iil1849       .• -i      75    2    8 

1850 .  ..     ..     105    4  11 

1851        ,      .,     237  15    9 

1852        '..      .;     300  15    0 

1868        ..      ..     «87    7    0 

So  far,  ihen,  from  the  state  of  Chppwell  Woods  being  any  good 
aigament  against  the  recommendation  t  desire  to  make,  it  gives 
usy  I  think,  an  argument  of  a  contrary  tendency ;  for  the  facts  it 
fally  bears  out  are:  1.  That  want  of  drainii^  and  neglect  of 
the  trees  has  been  the  sole  cause  of  ill  success;  and  2»  That 
even  with  that  great  disadvantage  the  revenue  is  a  progressively 
increasing  one. 

In  order  to  point  out  the  advantage  of  that  system  of  planting 
which  I  recommend,  I  may  refer  to  another  locality  in  the 
county,  where  the  plan  is  being  tried.  In  Quarrington,  Coxhoe, 
Thrislington,  and  the  neighbouring  district,  there  is  a  large  pro- 
portion of  lands  worth  to  rent  2s.  6d.  an  acre.  They  are 
moderately  dry  and  would  not  require  so  much  draining  as  land 
in  some  other  parts.  An  acre  would  be  sufficiently  drained  for 
plantations  by  open  drains  at  something  like  the  following 
cost  :^— 

£.  8.   a. 

380  yards,  open  drains,  at  Id.  a  yard 1  11    8 

85  yards,  main  drains,  at  2(2.  a  yard 0    5  10 

1  17    6 

At  Thrislington  about  100  acres  were  planted  with  larch 
sereral  years  ago,  the  expense  of  planting,  including  trees,  being 
iXk.  per  acre.  When  the  trees  caxne  to  12  years  growth  Scotch 
kyloes  were  pastured  amongst  them:  they  were  found  to. do  no 
faann  to  the  trees,  and  I  am  told  it  is  remarkable  how  well  they 
fattened,  the  pasturage  was  so  good.  I  cannot  say,  however,  that 
I  would  recommend  cattle  being  put  in  so  early  as  12  years ;  at 
15  or  20  years  more  trees  will  have  been  thinned  out,  and  during 
the  last  20  years  of  the  term  of  40,  daring  wbich  the  larch  will 
stand,  the  pastorage  will  be  easily  available,  and  undoubtedly  of 
value.  At  Thrislington  the  larch  were  planted  after  clover,  so 
that  the  ground  was  in  better  state  than  after  any  grain  crop. 
One  ordinary  ploughing  was  all  the  work  bestowed  on  the  land 
previous  to  planting  the  trees.  Larch  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended by  many  competent  judges  as  that  species  of  tree  which 
will  thrive  best  and  grow  the  quickest  in  the  soil  and  climate  of 
our  county.  There  is  also  a  great  and  increasing  demand  for 
larch  timber  in  the  colliery  districts. 
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Let  me  now  condade  bj  giving  a  comparative  financial  state* 
ment,  which,  I  think,  will  very  stronglj  mforce  the  recommendar 
tion,  that  large  quantities  of  land  in  this  county  should  be 
planted. 

Prospective  Valuation  of  the  Amount  to  be  realized  by  pbrnting  100  Acres  of 
Land  with  Larch. 

Planted  1854,  with  2,700  traes  per  acre,  or  in  all  270,000. 

£.     ^  d. 
In  1864  thin  out  500  per  acre,  sold  at  a  net  profit  of 

W.eadi   ..      ..      208    6  O 

Inl869thinoat500peracie,ataaetprofitof2<l.eKi&        416  12  0 

In  1874  thm  oat  500  per  acre,  at  a  net  profit  of  4<i.  each        833    4  O 

In  1879  thin  out  500  per  aore^  at  a  net  profit  of  8iL  each     1,666    8  0 

In  1890  thin  out  250  per  acre,  at  a  net  profit  of  48.  eadi      5,000    0  0 

In  1892  thin  out  250  per  acre,  at  a  net  profit  of  Ss.  each      6,250  «  0  0 
In  1894  there  would  be  20,000  trees  left  standing  well 

worih,  on  an  average,  deducting  expenses,  of  lOs.  each  10,000    0  0 

£24,374  10    0 
Deduct — 

£.      8.    d. 
Loss  of  agricultural  rent,  100  ai^es  at  3«. 

per  acre,  for  40  years 600    0    0 

Expense  of  draining  and  planting  100  acres, 

at,  say  6Z.  per  acre 500    0    0 

Woodkeeper's  wages,  2080  weeks  at  14s.       1456    0    0 

Expenses  of  selling  wood 118  10    0 

2,674  10    0 

Extra  profit  derived  from  the  lOO 
acres        £21,700    0    0 

If  my  estimate  be  correct,  the  proprietor,  or  his  heir,  at  the  end 
of  40  years,  will  be  in  possession  of  no  less  than  21,700/.  more 
than  he  would  hare  been  under  l^e  old  system ;  and  in  addition, 
after  the  roots  are  stubbed  up,  and  the  lands  receive  a  moderate 
degree  of  good  treatm^it  in  the  shape  of  manure,  he  will  have 
bis  100  acres  of  land  in  a  better  condition  for  agricultural  purposes 
than  it  was  when  he  commenced.* 


I  hare  now  completed  my  task ;  whether  it  shall  be  successfal 
or  not  I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  much  I  may  be  allowed  to  state, 

*  With  referenee  to  the  above  estimate,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  on  werj 
poor  land,  out  of  2700  trees  per  acre,  a  large  number  would  never  grow  to  have 
any  pecunlarv  value.  I  am  informed  by  an  experienced  planter,  that  in  the 
South  of  England  trees  must  grow  very  well  for  500  to  be  taken  out  in  the  first  20 
yean  worth  on  the  avenge  Sd.  each,  unless  the  best  were  taken  out ;  and  that 
where  carriage  is  expensive,  poles  of  40  years'  growth  do  not  often  fetch  more  thaa 
from  2s.  to  3«.  6d.  each.  Proximity  to  railways,  to  the  sea-coast,  or  to  coal-pits, 
may  perhaps  raise  the  price  in  Durham,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  land 
here  spoken  of  is  assumed  to  be  wor^  no  more  than  9s,  per  acre. — ^T.  D.  Aclanik 
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with  all  respect  for  tlie  Rojai  Agricnltural  Society,  that  I  have 
been  as  much  induced  to  undcrtiJce  it,  bj  a  desire  to  set  the 
agrieoltarists  of  the  coonty  of  Durham  in  a  right  position  before 
their  brother  fannerB  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  bj  anj  wish  to 
ofaCaim  the  prize,  however  great  may  be  the  honour  of  doing  so. 
Gratitode  and  friendship  wei|^h  much  with  me.  My  family  ^/^ 
many  generaJtioks  have  been  connected  with  the  agriculture  of 
Durham  and  Northumberiand.  All  that  we  have  had,  and  all 
that  we  now  possess  of  earthly  goods,  we  owe  to  it — to  the  kind 
patronage  of  the  landowners,  and  the  good-feeling  and  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  tenants.  Take  them  all  together,  there  does  not 
exist  a  more  honourable  and  liberal  body  of  proprietors,  or  a  more 
honest  and  industrious  body  of  tenantry  than  prevails  in  those  two 
counties,  and  I  should  not  be  worthy  of  the  ability  to  take  up  a 
pen,  if  I  did  not  feel  it  at  once  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  use  it 
in  favour  of  these,  my  best  frioids,  so  far  as  the  sacred  require- 
jnenCs  of  troth  would  allow  me. 


V. — On  the  Compantum  €f  the  WaterB  of  Land^Drainage  and 
9f  Ram.  By  J.  Thobias  Wat,  Consulting  Chemist  to  the 
Society. 

I  HAVE  fat  some  time  past  been  anxious  to  institute  an  exar 
mination  of  the  waters  of  land-drainage  with  the  view  of  asoeiv 
taining  whether  the  advantages  derived  were  attended  by  an  inci- 
dental loss  of  manuring  matter  canied  off  in  the  drains,  and  if 
sOy  to  what  extent  this  loss  might  occur.  Such  an  examination 
would  seem  to  follow  naturally  the  inquiries  in  which  I  have 
been  heretofore  engaged,  in  respect  to  the  absorptive  properties 
of  soils  for  manure.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  commu* 
nicate  such  results  as  have  up  to  this  time  been  obtained.  As 
however  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  involves  much  time  and  labour, 
the  results  now  given  must  be  considered  as  an  instalment  only, 
and  considerable  caution  will  be  needed  in  their  application.  I 
propose  to  point  out  the  general  bearing  which  they  have ;  but 
it  must  be  left  to  future  inquiry  to  settle  questions  of  detail. 

The  valuable  effects  of  land-drainage  are  well  known,  and 
have  been  repeatedly  explained  ;  they  are  partly  physical,  partly 
chemical.  The  chemical  effects,  with  which  alone  we  have 
DOW  to  occupy  ourselves,  are  consequent  chiefly  upon  the  free 
admission  of  air  which  follows  the  removal  of  water  previously 
filling  the  interstices  of  the  soil.  This  air,  by  virtue  of  the 
oxygen  it  contains,  gives  rise  to  the  decomposition  of  organic 
matter,  such  as  the  decaying  roots  of  plants,  &c.,  or  that  which 
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in  the  shape  of  manure  baa  h^^  added  to  the  noA ;  th)e  carbonic 
acid  ao  formed^  assisted  by  tb^t  wbiph  naturally  ^j^ists  in  tbe 
air,  gradually  breaks  down  and,  d|scon^p9ses  the  niiaei^als.Qf  which 
tbe  soil  is  composed,  renderii^g.  Jtbem  soluble  and  a^vailable  for 
vegetation*  In  a  similar  way^  .of  course,  it  i^ffect^  sifpl^  mineral 
substances  acf  may  be  .adde<jl  in  m^ure«  In  thiii  manner,  there* 
fore,  drainage  produces,  a  more  abui^idant  supply  .of  different 
substances,  necessary  for  tbe  grpwtb  of  plants.  But  a$  ^he  watc^ 
which  passes  through  soils  m  it^  y^ay  tp  the  idraiqs  woi^Id  qany 
away  with  it  everything  whicl^,.  under  such  circumi^^nces,.  it 
was:capable  of  dissolving^  ap^  ^as  fn  tjie  abseocQ  of  ^y  ciiv>%^ 
operat^g  to  pjrevent  it,  this .  water  would  idso  remove  ,  all  U)ie 
soluble  mattery  oX  manure,  it  becomes  of  great  icppprtaiVPe.W 
ascertain  whether  there  re?illy  are  apy  preservative  ca.tts^s  at  work 
to  counteract  so.  very  aerious  a  misdief. 

Thi^.  question  bas  been,  to  a  great  extent,  answered,  in  the 
afiirmatiy.e,  by  the  discovery  of  the  absorptive  prop^ty .  of  spils^ 
which  enables  them  to,  conv.ert  |n,to  cpmpaxatively  inspluble  com- 
ppunds .  all,  or  nearly^  all^  tlfp^e,  salts  which  are  .valuaible  :as 
manure^  Vxpm  these, fexperiments  we  should  predicate  that 
drs^inage-inrater  would  con^a)n.  a.  certain  portion  of  a^l  t^hpse  si;^b- 
stances  which  are  njeoessarv  to  vegetation,  because  some  degrep 
of  solubility  is  indispensable  to  everything  which  is  to  form  thp 
food  of  plants^  but  we  should  not  expect  to  £nd  them  in. such 
<|uantity  as  would  be  the  case  were  there  no  provision  for .  their 
retention  by  the  soil  itself.  I , 

We  shall  presently  see  bow  far  these  anticipations  are  borne 
out  by  t^e  result  To  obtain  a  clear  notion  of  the  effect  of 
drainage  i^pon  the  soluble  matters  of  the  soil  we  shall  do  well  to 
consider  8g)vately  the  following  points  :— 

Tirst,  The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls,  and  how  much  of  tbc^t 
quantity  .finda  its  way  jbtp-Jtbe  drains* 

Second,  The  composition  of  this  water. 

Tbirc^^  ^Where  the,  substances  (if  any)  contained  in  drainage 
wafer  i^o  ^eriyed  from ;.  s^rid, 

Fouftb,  ^y halt  circumstances  are  lilcely  to  increase  or  diminish 
the.  >vaste  (rpm  s^Vi^li.can^e,.      .... 

^st»  Th  quantity  of  Taijn  falling,  and  percolating  through  soik.-'^T' 
The  T]^ir^l-4^  f^  every  oneknOws,  varies  very  much  in  different 
place^.  .  -^s  regards  .Grea^t  Britain^  the  quantity  of  rain  falling  in 
tbe  west,  ^considerably  e;sceeds  that  which  has  been  obser>'ed  in 
t\x^  eaSit  and  f^eptre.  Thus  ,  J  find  the  following  stated,  as.  the 
ayerj\are  eganuaj  f^ll.of  rain^.  ii^  inches,  in  some  of  .the  western 
counties,  froni  north  to  south,  of  the  Icingdom  : —  * 

*  MorUiD*«  «Cytl<i|)«dia  of  Agvi^tilttire,'  article  <CUmate/  page  475.  I  have 
omitted  fractions  in  the  quotations  above. 
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Cornwall,  38 ;  Gloucester,  30 ;  Lancashire,  34 ;  Bute,  Z%h  ; 
Orfcney,  41.  These  numbers  Wotild  giv'e  us  for  the  West  of 
England,  taken  collectively,  an  feitera^e  of  something  more  than 
SSi  iiQ<^he«  ]per  aAnum  a&  the  raih-faU. 

On  the  other  hand  the  qaahtity^  falling  in  the  eastern  and  mid- 
bnd  counties  is  thus  given  :-^Suffolk  28|,  Middlesex  25,  Notting- 
ham 25,  Fife  31,  Perth  24 — giving  an  average  for  these  counties 
of  25^  inches.  But  besides  these  general  distinctions  which  apply 
more  or  less  to  the  wbolef  of  the  two  opposite  sides  of  this  island, 
there  nre  local  variations  of  every  in^agrnaUe  character  due  to 
height  above  the  sea,  the  neighbodfrhood  of  hills;  or  to  the  form 
which  currents  of  air  assume  at  different  places,  &c.  &c.  It  is 
notorious  to  every  one  that  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  is  distributed — whether  in  large  quantity  at 
distant  intervals,  or  in  continually  recurring  showers — are  dif- 
ferent in  almost  every  different  locality.  The  period  of  the  year 
has  also  an  influence  on  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls ;  it  is 
generally  greatest  in  the  autumn  and  least  in  the  spring.  But 
although,  no  doubt,  all  these  circumstances  would  have  to  be 
taken  into  accottnt;  if  we  were  attempting  a  very  accurate  estimate 
of  the  result  of  drainage,  they  rieed  hardly  trouble  us  here,  since 
some  general  and  wide  deductioiis  are  all  that  we  are  at  liberty 
to  form  from  the  data  at  our  disposal.  I  shall  assume  for  the 
sake*  of  argument  a  rain-fall'  of  25  inches,  both  because  it  is  a 
convenient  number  and  because  it  fairly  represents  the  quantity 
observed  in  the  districts  from  which  my  principsil  Samples  of 
drminage-water  were  collected. 

By  calculation  we  find  that  25  inches  of  rain  over  an  acre  of 
hnd  is  equal  to  567,168  gallons,  or  about  2532  tons  a  year— a 
quantity  which  is  enormous,  but  which  must  be  increased  by 
nearly  one-half  for  the  western  counties  and  to  a  still  greater 
extent  for  Ireland. 

Let  us  now  see  what  proportion  of  this  amount  finds  its  way 
into  the  drains  under  ordinary  circumstances.  There  have  been, 
no  doubt,  direct  observations  of  the  quantity  of  water  rutining  in 
the  drains  of  a  given  area  of  land,  ahd  1  have  found  some  of 
Uiese  mentioned  in  different  books.  If  you  could  do  it,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  surest  way  of  getting  at  this  result  would  be 
1o  gauge  the  drainage-water  escaping  from  a  certain  number  of 
acres  of  land  at  the  same  time  th^t  you  ascertained  by  the 
ordinary  rain-gauge  the  quantity  of  rain  falling.  But  such  a 
method  seems  open  to  much  doubt  from  the  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  in  some  cases  part  of  the  water  may  not  escape  by  other 
means  than  the  drains,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  its  quantity  be  in- 
creased by  soakage  from  external  sources.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  best  mode  of  forming  an  estimate  on  this  subject,  is  that 
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which  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Parkes,*  founded  on  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  eminent  paper-maker.  That  gentleman 
had  for  many  years  kept  registers  of  the  ordinary  and  Dalton 
rain-gauge.  The  object  of  the  last  named  instrument  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  quantity  of  lain  which  penetrates  the  soil  to  a  given 
depth.  Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  although  all  the  rain 
that  falls  must  necessarily  be  disposed  of  somewhere,  there  is 
another  influence  besides  filtration  at  work,  and  that  is  evapora- 
tion. In  the  hot  seasons  of  the  year  a  great  deal  of  water  is  thus 
thrown  back  into  the  air,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  where, 
as  in  ordinary  agriculture,  the  land  is  covered  with  plants,  which 
taking  up  the  moisture  of  the  soil  by  their  roots,  exhale  it  by 
their  leaves,  and  thus  most  materially  increase  the  ordinary 
evaporation  from  the  soil.f 

The  Dalton  rain-gauge  consists  of  a  metallic  vessel  of  about  3 
feet  deep,  sunk  into  the  ground,  level  with  the  surrounding  earth, 
but  furnished  with  a  rim  to  prevent  the  passage  into  it  of  any 
water  except  that  which  absolutely  falls  upon  its  surface  It  is 
made — like  other  rain-gauges— of  a  given  superficial  area,  but 
the  chief  peculiarity  in  it  is,  that  it  is  filled  with  earth,  so  as  to 
represent  the  soil  with  which  it  is  desired  to  compare  the  results. 
In  the  case  now  alluded  to,  the  soil  in  the  gauge  was  covered 
daring  the  whole  period  with  grass. 

An  arrangement  is  made  by  which  the  water  which  penetrates 
to  the  bottom  of  the  earth — a  distance  of  3  feet — is  measured  at 
stated  periods,  as  in  the  ordinary  gauge.  Now  as  evaporation 
from  the  surface  will  dispose  of  some  portion  of  the  water  which 
falls  in  rain,  it  is  obvious  that  the  quantity  which  penetrates  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Dalton  gauge  would  be  less  than  that  collected 
in  an  ordinary  gauge.  In  fact  the  results  of  this  gauge  are  the 
measure  of  the  quantity  which,  in  a  similar  soil  drained  to  the 
same  depth,  would  be  disposed  of  by  the  drains.  We  have  bat 
to  compare  the  indications  of  the  two  gauges  for  any  given  period, 
to  know  at  once  how  much  of  the  rain-fall  is  thrown  into  the 
air  by  evaporation,  and  how  much  runs  off  by  the  drains.  The 
use  made  by  Mr.  Dickinson  of  this  register  was  in  no  way  ooa- 
nected  with  agriculture^  bat  the  results  are  precisely  such  as  we 
should  desire  to  possess  in  dealing  with  the  question  in  hand. 

In  a  Table,  which  I  here  take  the  liberty  to  reprint,  Mr.  Parkes 
gives  the  quantity  of  rain  and  percolation  in  each  year  of  a  series 
of  8  years,  as  ascertained  in  Mr.  Dickinson's  gauges.  In  the 
5th  column  the  quantities  are  given  in  tons  per  acre : — 

*  See  his  '  Essays  on  the  Philosophy  and  Art  of  Land  Dnunage  ;*  Journal  of 
Hie  Royal  AsricnltiiTal  Society  of  Ena^d,  VoL  V.,  Part  I. 

t  Messrs.  LAwes  and  Gilbert,  who  have  made  some  experiments  on  this  snljecty 
found  that  the  Quantity  of  water  thus  exhaled  from  a  giyen  space  of  ground  Is 
very  large  mdeeo,  amounting  to  more  than  100  times  the  weight  of  the  crop  at  ^e 
time  of  maturity. 
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Tuojs  I. — Rw-fall,  Evaporation,  and  Filtntion  in  each  of  8  years  (Farkes). 


YewL 

Bain. 

FUtration. 

EvapomUon. 

— 

Incbs. 

Sta^ovL 

Porcwt. 

Tow. 

1836 

31-0 

56  9 

431 

3139 

1837 

21-10 

32-9 

67*1 

2137 

1638 

23-13 

87*0 

63-0 

2842 

1839 

31-28 

47*6 

52-4 

3168 

1840 

21-44 

38-2 

Cl-8 

2171 

1841 

32-10 

44-2 

55-8 

3251 

1842 

26-43 

44-4 

55-6 

2676 

1843 

26-47 

36*0 

64-0 

2880 

Mean 

26-61 

42*4 

67*8 

2695 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  whole  water  falling  in  rain,  42*4 
per  cent.,  or,  in  round  numbers,  2-5ths  passes  through  to  the 
drains.  This  number  is  the  average  of  8  years,  which  vaiy 
within  rather  wide  limits,  being  in  one  case  as  low  as  33^  in 
another  as  high  as  57. 

At  first  sight  it  does  not  appear  why  this  should  be  the  case, 
but  a  little  consideration  makes  it  evident.  In  heavy  rains, 
and  when  the  soil  is  already  saturated  with  moisture,  all  the 
water  which  falls,  if  it  does  not  flow  over  the  surface,  will  find 
its  way  into  the  drains,  there  being,  at  such  times,  little  oppor- 
tunity for  evaporation.  When,  however,  the  rains  are  frequent, 
and  comparatively  light,  with  intervals  of  warm  sunshine,  the 
quantity  of  water  which  would  suffice  to  saturate  the  land  is 
carried  ofi'  by  evaporation  before  the  next  shower,  and  none  at  all 
reaches  the  drains.  Thus,  as  each  year  has  its  own  peculiar  distribu- 
tion of  heat  and  sunshine,  so  it  will  be  with  regard  to  percolation. 

This  is  well  shown  by  the  following  Table,  taken  from  Mr. 
Parkes's  Essay  before  quoted. 

Tablb  n. — ^Mean  Bain-faU,  fivapacation,  and  Filtration  and  Evaporation  in 
each  month  (8  years). — (Parkes.) 


Bain. 

nitration. 

Bvapontlon. 

Filtration. 

EvaporatioD. 

Jaaaaiy 

Pebinarj      ..      .. 
Bfarch 

^  ::  ::  :: 

Joae      

J«iy     

Angiist 

,  October 

NoiFciiiber     ..     .. 
Deeember     ..     .. 

iDOiMk 

1-847 
1-971 
1-617 
1-456 
1-856 
2-213 
2-287 
2*427 
2*639 
2-828 
a-837 
1*641 

IlMhM. 

1-307 
1*547 
1*077 
0-306 
0*108 
0*089 
0-042 
0-036 
0*369 
1*400 
3-258 
1*805 

IndMs. 
0-640 
0-424 
0*540 
1*150 
1*748 
2*174 
2*245 
2-391 
2*270 
1*423 
0-579 
0'164 

Pttcent. 

70-7 

78*4 

66-6 

21-0 

5-8 

1-7 

1-8 

1-4 

13-9 

49-5 

84*9 

100*0 

p^oenU 
29*3 
21-6 
33-4 
79*0 
94-2 
98-3 
96-2 
98-6 

86-1 ; 

50*5 
15-1 
00*0 

Mean  of  eight  yean 

26*614 

11-294 

15-320 

42*4 

57*6 
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In  the  4th  and  5th  columns  we  have  the  percentage  of  filtration 
and  evaporation  in  the  different  months  of  the  year,  and  we  find 
that  in  the  three  first  and  three  last  months  in  the  year,  the  water 
which  is  disposed  of  by  filtration,  greatly  exceeds  that  which 
escapes  by  evaporation ;  whilst  in  the  summer  months,  if  we  may 
so  call  the  six  intermediate  ones,  the  quantity  of  drainage-water 
is  reduced  to  a  veiy  low  point,  and  in  those  of  May,  June,  July, 
and  August,  it  is  practically  insignificant.  Nor  must  this  be 
thought  foreign  to  our  subject,  for,  inasmuch  as  the  decomposi- 
tions which  occur  in  the  soil,  are,  in  a  great  degree,  modified  by 
the  temperature  and  the  degree  of  moisture ;  and  as  these  are 
concerned  in  the  liberation  of  elements  of  vegetation,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  be  removed  by  drainage,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  bear  in  mind  that  the  flow  of  water  through  a  soil  is 
not  unifonn  in  the  different  months  of  the  year,  but  is  in  fact 
Tery  much  greater  at  those  seasons  when  the  activity  of  vege- 
tation and  of  decomposition  in  the  soil  is  in  great  measure 
suspended. 

For  our  present  purposes  we  shall,  therefore,  assume  that  42*4 
per  cent,  of  all  the  wate^  falling  from  the  heavens  filtrates 
through  the  soil.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  we  know  the  rain- 
fall of  any  locality  in  inches,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  approxi- 
mately the  number  of  gallons  of  water  which,  in  the  course 
of  twelve  months,  will  diain  from  an  acre  of  land.  I  say  ap- 
proximately, because  it  has  already  been  seen  that  it  is  by 
the  distribution  of  the  rain-fall,  rather  than  the  quantity 
which  falls,  that  the  amount  of  drainage-water  is  regulated. 
It  is  well  indeed  that  we  should,  once  for  all,  observe,  that 
however  elaborately  an  examination  of  this  question  of  the 
composition  of  drainage-water  might  be  carried  out,  the  results 
at  the  very  best  can  only  be  general.  It  is  practically  impossible 
that  any  collection  of  specimens  should  furnish  the  data  for  a 
rigid  determination  of  the  truth.  We  cannot  collect  the  whole 
drainage  of  the  year  of  any  considerable  portion  of  land,  and  as 
we  know  from  reasoning  that  its  composition  must  be  continually 
varying,  samples  taken  from  time  to  time,  however  frequently, 
caimot  by  possibility  be  supposed  to  represent  the  whole  year.* 


*  It  would  be  indeed  possible,  at  a  considerable  expense,  to  accomplish  this 
object.  A  given  area  of  surilkce-soil,  lying  on  an  ascertained  clay-bottom,  might 
be  isolated,  by  meana  of  a  paddled  dyke,  from  the  remainder  of  the  field,  with 
which,  in  other  respects,  it  would  altog^ether  accord.  A  tank,  sufficient  to  hold 
the  drainage  of  the  interval  of  time  elapsing  between  the  collection  of  the  samples, 
might  be  constructed  is  suck  a  way  that  the  quantities  might  be  accuimtely  mea- 
sured. It  is  obvious  that  in  thia  way,  by  taking  from  time  to  time  samples  for 
analysis,  we  might  ascertain,  with  tolenble  accuracy,  the  total  quantity  of  Tarious 
substances  removed  from  a  ^ven  area  of  land  within  the  twelvemonth.  The 
same  object  might  be  accomplished,  though  perhaps  less  satif  factorily,  by  means 
of  a  large  Dalton  gauge. 
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Keyerting  now  to  our  previonii  palculationi^  we  find  that  oa 
the  supposition  of  a  rain*£all  o£  25.ioohe8  (which  we  have  found 
to  be  eqaal  to  567,168  gallom,  OT  2532  tons),  and  further 
granting  that  tji^  average  aanmil  jGItcation  is  equal  to  4a2*A  pet 
cent,  of  tKe  whole,  we  shall  have. a, quantity  of  240,479  gallons, 
or  about  1073j^  tons  paasang  into  the  drains* 

Such  being  the  quantity  of  w^ter  which  probably  represeMts 
the  minimam  running  away  in  a»y  one  year  .by  drainage,  we  have 
now  to  consider— -<  , 

2nd*.  The  C(mpo$Uion  of  thU  t«»2Afr.*-*AnaIysea  of  . drainage 
waters  more  o^  less  complete  ha,Ye.ijx>m  time  to  time  no  donbt 
been  made  by  different  cbemiits ;,  hardly,  however,  it  would  seem 
with  the  olgects  which  we  have  at  piesent  in  view.*  The  only 
recorded  inttapce  which  1  haye..beea  able  to  find  is  that  of  an 
analysis  by  Mr.  John  Wilson,  now  professor  of  agncultmre  in  the 
university  pf  Edinburgh* 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year,  through  the  kindness  of  Mn  Dyke 
Adand,  Mr«.  Wrea  Hoskyns,  and  Mr.  Paine  of  Famham,  I  ob- 
tained samples  of  drainage  water  Irom  their  different  localities^f 
It  will  no  dpnbt  be  supposed  that-  in  cooimencing  an  inquiry  of 
this  kind  on&  would  naturally  maka  asefection  of  different  soils ; 
of  the  same  soils  under  different  tcfatiiaent  as  to  manures,  &c« ;  of 
different  depths  of  drainage  and  varying  climate*  My  answer  is, 
that  to  accomplish  sucb  an  extensive  plan  as  this-— althongh 
indeed  it  may  ultimately  be  very,  desirable — woukl^  not  to  speak 
of  difBcnlty  and  ezpensoy  require  y^ars. rather  than  months,  and 
that  a  preUminary  uiquiry,  such,  as  I .  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
placing  before  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  far  from  tending  to 
mislead,  will  dear  off  many  of  the  uaoertainties  of  the  question, 
and  leave  the  points  of  future  researoh  far  less  numerous  and 
obscure.  For  the  reason  that  the  waters  were  collected  under 
his  own  «ye,  that  his  agricultural  operations  are  most  carefully 
recorded,  and  that  his  land  is  farmed  very  highly,  and  would  car* 
tainly  afford  a  maximum  of  effects  as  referaUe  to  drainage,  I 
have  employed  the  time  at  my  disposal  to  make  a  mme  perfect 
^xaminatioa  4>i  the  waters  oollecled  }oy  Mu  Paine  than  of  any 
others  ;  which  latter,  however,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to 
at  another  opportunity. 

Before  giving  the  results  of  these  analyses,  I  would  state,  for  the 
information,  of  the  general  reader,  that  the  analysis  of  samplea  of 

*  I  have,  on  seveml  former  oocsiions,  ezamiiMd  the  waters  of  lAnd-dniDage, 
with  the  Tiew  of  aseertmniBg  whether,  in  the  peiticalar  ilistsaees,  they  were  ftt 
for  domc^ie  iise».fbr  which  tiiey  are  frequently  employed. 

t  Several  other  gentlemen,  amongst  whom  I  may  mentiotr  Mr.  Bailey  Denton, 
Mr.  Girdwood,  and  Mr.  Scott,  were  good  enough  to  famish  me  with  Samples, 
which  as  yet  I  have  not  had  time  or  opportnnity  to  examine. 
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w&ter  is  much  more  difficnit  than  that  of  minerak  or  other  solid 
substances,  for  tbe  reason  that  whereas  in  the  latter  the  chemist 
will  probably  be  able  to  have  at  hand  any  moderate  quantity  to 
operate  upon,  in  the  former  he  will  probably  fuid  not  more  than 
30  or  40  grains  of  solid  ingredients  in  each  gallon  of  liquid ;  and 
as  it  is  upon  these  ingredioits  that  the  examination  is  really  made, 
there  is  practically  a  limit  easily  reached  to  the^  quantity  of 
matter  which  can  be  brought  under  analysis.  Now,  when  it  is 
further  considered  that  the  analysis  will  be  made  psobaUy  upon 
a  gallon  of  water,  and  that  as  nearly  a  quarter  oi  a  million  gal- 
lons run  thorough  tbe  soil  in  the  course  of  the  year,  it  will  be 
seen  how  great  an  error  may  be  introduced  into  any  calculations 
which  are  founded  on  an  imperfect  analysis* 

One  grain  of  any  particular  substance  in  a  gallon  cxf  water  will 
in  fact  amount  on  the  whole  drainage  of  an  acre  of  land  in  the 
year  to  240,000  grains,  or  about  34i  lbs. 

Still  more  does  this  remarln  apply  to  such  substances  as  are, 
when  even  im  considerable  quantity,  difficnit  of  precise  deter- 
mination, as  nitric  acid  and  ammonia ;  and  to  ascertain  tbe  quan- 
tity of  which,  in  Tery  minute  proportioii^  is  almost  beyond  the 
present  skill  of  the  chemist.  When  tbe  samples  of  drainage 
water  reached  me  I  soon  found  that  they  contained  nitric  acid, 
although  sometimes  in  small  quantity  only.  For  the  eatimati<m 
of  this  substance,  in  minute  proportion,  there  was  absolutely  no 
existing  process ;  and  as  it  was  obrious,  fnmi  the  beginning,  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  interest  of  the  subject  would  be  dependent 
upon  the  compounds  of  nitrogen,  which  are  so  very  important  to 
Tegetation,  it  became  indispensable  that  some  method  should  be 
<iliscoyered,  by  which  the  small  quantities  of  nitric  acid  in  the 
^drmnage  waters  might  be  acciiiately  determined.  To  this  ques* 
tion  I  accordingly  addressed  myself,  and  ia  concert  with  my  prin* 
cipal  assistant  (Mr.  E.  O.  Bvowne)  succeeded,  though  only  after 
uninterrupted  attempts  for  several  months^  in  devising  a  process 
by  which  very  minute  quantities  of  nitric  acid  can  be  most  accu- 
rately ascertained.  I  have  given  a  full  account  of  this  method  in 
an  Appendix  to  the  present  paper,  but  I  call  attention  to  the  ainb> 
ject  especially  beie,  because  it  is  well  that  agricultuists  should 
remember  that  the  applications  of  a  science  are  bound  up  inti* 
mately  with  the  progress  of  that  science  itself ;  and  that  often  it 
becomes  impoesible  to  make  a  step  in  advance,  which  a  superficial 
observer  might  think  easy  enough,  simply  because  that  step  pre- 
supposes a  state  of  knowledge  or  power  in  science  which  does 
jK>t  presently  exist  Thus  ia  this  case  the  aequisitioA  of  satis- 
factory knowledge,  with  respect  to  the  composition  of  drainage 
waters  for  the  purpose  of  agriculture,  involved  the  necessity  of  a 
new  process  of  chemical  analysis ;  and  whatever  the  time  and 
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trouble  seqiiired,  acrthil^g  slvort  of  the  accoApUsbsient  of  this 
object  would  bave  been  0^  any  arail.* 

I  proceed  now  to  give  the  analyses  of  samples  received  from 
Mr.  Paine ;  they  were  collected  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  Decenb> 
ber  in  last  ye«r  (1855)  al  Famham  in  Surrey. 

The  foUowing  is  the  description  of  the  diiferent  samples  as 
giren  me  by  Mr.  Paine.  I  place  them  together  in  order  that  the 
analyses  may  be  grouped  as  far  as  possible  in  Tables,  by  which  a 
saving  of  valuable  space  will  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Paine  says — 

"  The  drains  had  been  quiet  for  a  very  long  period,  and  in  most  cases  you 
iare  now  the  first  rineings  of  the  land. 

^  The  first  six  specimens  were  collected  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  when 
I  and  the  man  who  were  with  me  got  a  moat  thorough  soaking.  Noa.  7  and 
S  were  ooUected  cm  the  afternoon  of  the  27tlv  and  then  the  drams  did  not  nm 
a  tenth  part  ao  forioaaly  as  they  did  the  day  before,  and  as  you  will  perceive  the 
water  was  much  eUmnr,  In  the  first  place  I  must  observe  that  during  the 
mght  of  the  24th  there  fell  half  an  ineh  of  rain,  but  this  had  not  much  infiur 
«ioe  on  the  running  of  the  drains,  as  the  frost  was  not  out  of  the  ground,  and 
thus  the  water  was  kept  on  the  surface.  Between  the  night  of  the  25th  and 
the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  upwards  of  another  half  inch  of  rain  fell,  at  times 
pouring  down  in  torr^ts  like  summer  thunder-showers.  The  ground  then 
beetme  thorou^ly  saturated  with  wet,  and  the  drains  ran  quite  full,  and  the 
crater  was  very  turbid.  I  give  you  the  names  of  the  fields,  that  I  may 
leooUeet  the  water  when  I  happen  to  be  in  your  laboratory. 

**  Ko.  1. — From  the  main  drainin  Piping  Lana  Firid.  This  field  was  drained 
in  1852  when  I  purchased  it.  The  land  was  then  in  the  most  impoverished 
condition.  After  draining  it  was  trenched  (as  indeed  is  the  case  in  nearly  all 
^y  hmd).  The  subsoil  is  gault  clay,  over  which  lies  drift  gravel,  varying 
ran  one  to  five  feet  in  thickness.  In  1852  tha  field  was  well  manured  Ua 
svides  with  dried  blood  or  guano  and  supaiTdiosphate,  bavina  been  previously 
limed  at  the  rate  of  160  bushels  per  aore.  In  lo53  the  swedes  were  fed  o$f 
by  sheepv  '^th  oilcake  and  hay,  and  gave  a  good  crop  of  wheat.  In  1854  no 
nisnure  for  swedes :  in  1854--55  with  4  cwt.  of  guano  for  v^eat.  There  has 
been  no  mannre  put  on  tha  land  sinoa  last  wintar-4t  is  now  mder  the  prooess 
of  Mowing  for  swedes. 

"  No.  2.— From  a  long  single  drain  in  Manley  Bridge  South.  This  field  was 
also  drained  in  the  winter  of  1852-53.  It  was  then  a  wretchedly  poor  mea- 
dow, producing  scarcely  any  herbage.  The  subsoil  is  gault  clay,  Init  there  is 
a  gocd.  anr&oe  soil  18  inches  deep.  Alter  dnming,  it  was  treaefaed  and 
pknted  with  hope.  In  1853  it  was  manured  with  5 cwt.  of  gnano,  and5  cwt. 
of  Baperphoq>hate  per  acre ;  in  1854,  15  cwt.  of  horn  skivings  and  200 


*  Since  I  have  been  enga^  upon  this  snlgect,  M.  Ville  of  Pkris,  who  is  well 
MMm  lor  Ids  tauitifbl  ei^imieBts  upon  vegetation,  has  also  discovered  a  metiiiod 


adapted  to  the  aame  end.  My  pcesent  process  was  ftr  advanced  towards  the  per^ 
liKtion  which  it  has  now  reached  before  the  first  notice  of  M.  Ville*8  method  was 
made  in  the  French  scientiffc  periodicals.  They  are  in  no  way  at  all  alike,  and 
aie  besed  upon  totally  diflipreiit  principles.  It  serves,  kowvecr,  as  another  proof 
of  the  necessity  which  existed  on  the  subjec^  and  of  the  general  concurrence 
which  is  often  observed  between  different  minds,  that  two  chemists  should,  at 
ameh  the  same  time,  hare,  independently  and  unknown  to  each  other,  been 
afidlly  in  the  sohttion  <tf  Ae  same  problem. 
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bushels  of  lime  per  ftcre ;  1855,  20  cwt.  of  rabbit  skin  waste,  and  8  cwt.  of 
guano  per  acre.    The  hops  in  this  field  grew  most  luxuriantly. 

"  No.  3. — From  a  long  single  drain  in  Holt  Forest  Hop  Ground.  This  en- 
closure was  drained  in  the  winter  of  1853-54.  It  was  previously  part  of  the 
Holt  Forest,  lying  as  a  poor  commonage  pasture,  from  which  all  the  droppings* 
of  the  cattle  were  continually  picked  off.  The  subsoil  is  gault  clay,  with  very 
little  surface  mould ;  it  was  manured  in  1854  with  6  cwt.  of  guano,  and  6 
cwt.  of  superphosphate ;  and  in  1855  with  30  cwt.  of  rags  per  acre. 

"  No.  4. — ^From  a  main  drain  in  Broad  Well  at  Clay  Hill.  This  field  was 
drained  about  ten  years  ago.  This  soil  is  a  dirty  gravel,  lying  upon  gault, 
and  in  most  places  the  drains  did  not  penetrate  into  the  clay.  The  last  crop 
on  this  field  was  wheat,  having  been  previously  manured  with  4  cwt.  of  guano 
per  acre  in  the  autumn  of  1854.  Prior  to  this  the  field  was  in  a  state  of  good 
•cultivation ;  and  has  been  chiefly  manured  for  some  years  past  with  guano  or 
dried  blood  and  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  was  limed  at  the  rate  of  160 
hushels  per  acre  four  years  ago. 

"  No.  5. — ^From  the  main  drain  in  Tanner's  Turnpike  Field.  This  wa» 
-drained  and  trenched  in  185^53.  The  subsoil  is  gault  with  an  overlayer  of 
gravel,  from  1  to  8  feet  deep.  At  the  above  period  this  field  was  in  very  poor 
condition.  It  was  manured  with  dried  blood  and  superphosphate  for  turnips 
in  1853.  The  turnips  were  fed  oflf  by  sheep,  receiving  oilcake,  &c.,  and  sown 
with  wheat  in  the  spring  of  1854.  It  is  now  sown  with  wheat,  having  beea 
manured  with  4  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre.  The  drains  in  this  field  have  not  ru& 
till  now  since  this  guano  was  tipplied. 

"  No.  6. — ^From  the  main  drain  in  MarshaH's  Hop  Ground.  This  was- 
drained  about  fourteen  years  ago.  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam  3  to  8  feet  deep^ 
resting  upon  gravel.  It  has  been  under  hop  cultivation  about  twenty-five 
years,  and  as  regards  manure,  is  in  the  richest  possible  condition,  having  re- 
ceived every  year  either  30  tons  of  good  dung,  or  30  cwt.  of  rags  or  hair,  or 
some  other  equivalent.    Last  year  it  received  40  tons  of  dung  per  acre. 

"  The  following  were  collected  on  the  27th  December : — 

"  No.  7. — From  a  main  drain  in  the  Furze  Field.  This  field  was  drained 
in  1846.  It  was  then  trenched  and  planted  with  hops.  Since  that  period  it 
has  been  abundantly  manured  every  year.  The  manure  in  1855  was  15  cwt. 
of  horn  shavings  per  acre,  and  a  good  coating  of  silicate  of  lime. 

"  No.  8. — From  the  main  drain  in  the  Inner  Field  at  Lower  House.  This 
was  drained  in  the  winter  of  1854-55.  It  was  previously  coppice  or  larch 
plantation.  After  draining  it  was  planted  with  hops,  which  were  manured 
last  summer  with  6  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre. 

"  All  the  above  drains  are  from  4  to  5  feet  in  depth.** 

These  different  waters  were  placed  in  three  gallon  jars,  care- 
fully sealed,  and  forwarded  at  once  to  London  for  analysis. 
Some  of  them  were  turbid,  as  Mr.  Paine  observes,  but  this  was 
principally  with  clay,  although  no  doubt  some  portion  of  organic 
matter  in  suspension  may,  under  such  circumstances  as  he  de- 
scribes, be  carried  oiF  in  the  drainage  water.  It  must  be  dis- 
tinctly observed  that  all  the  analyses  given  in  the  paper  were 
made  after  the  samples  were  carefaUy  filtered  and  rendered 
perfectly  clean  and  bright.  I  have  to  do  here  with  the  sub- 
stances which  may  be  removed  from  the  land  invisibly^  and  not 
with  those  which  are  palpable  to  the  eye. 

Instances  could  certainly  be  adduced  where  drains  have  been 
known  to  run  with  water  obviously  coloured  by  manure,  but 
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these  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule  ;  and  it  was  my  object  to 
detect  the  subtle  and  insensible  loss  which  might  occur  to  land 
where  no  indications  except  those  furnished  by  chemical  analysis 
could  have  marked  its  existence. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  analysis  of  the  seven  first 
sunples  described  by  Mr.  Paine,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  mineral 
constituents  properly  so  called.  These  are  all  the  mineral 
analjses  of  drainage-waters  that  I  have  yet  made.  The  quantity 
of  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  and  organic  matter,  will  be  stated  im« 
mediately  :— 

Table  III. — ^Water  of  Land  Drainage — Mineral  Contents. 
(Grains  in  an  imperial  gallon.) 


1. 

S. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7.    • 

Patiih 

trace 

trace 

0-02 

0-05 

trace 

0*22 

trace 

SoiU 

1-00 

2-17 

2-26 

0*87 

1*42 

1-40 

3-20 

Liiw 

4-85 

7*19 

6-05 

2*26 

2*52 

5'82 

13*00 

Jiipeaa 

0*68 

2*32 

2*48 

0-41 

0-21 

0-93 

2-60 

Oxide  of  Iron  and  Alamina 

0-40 

0*05 

0-10 

none 

1-30 

0-35 

0*50 

fifiea 

0*»5 

0*45 

0-55 

1-20 

1«80 

0-65 

0*85 

Chlorine     

0*70 

1«10 

1-27 

0*81 

1*26 

1*21 

2*62 

SnlpburicAcid 

1*65 

6*15 

4'40 

1*71 

1'2» 

3-12 

9*51 

Fhoq>boricAcid        ..     .. 

trace 

0«12 

trace 

trace 

008 

0«06 

0*12 

Upon  examining  this  Table  we  find  that  the  substances  which 
are  fonnd  in  drainage-water  in  largest  proportion  are  lime,  mag* 
nesia,  soda,  and  sulphuric  acid.  That  the  quantity  of  lime 
ihoold  be  considerable  in  some  instances,  especially  where,  as 
in  the  district  in  question,  the  land  contains  so  much  of  it, 
fthonld  hardly  surprise  us.  Carbonic  acid,  which  exists  in 
rain  water,  and  is  furnished  in  large  quantity  by  cultivated  soils, 
readily  dissolves  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
water  of  the  chalk  district  comes  in  this  way  to  contain  from  15 
to  20  grains  of  this  carbonate  in  the  gallon.  The  sulphuric  acid, 
which  to  a  great  extent  occurs  in  the  waters  in  the  form  of  sul* 
phate  of  lime,  may  either  exist  in  the  soil  in  that  form,  or  may 
have  resulted  from  the  use  of  superphosphate,  which  always 
<XNitains  large  quantities  of  sulphate  of  lime.  It  might  also  be 
liberated  frona  the  various  substances  of  an  animal  nature,  such 
ss  horns,  hoofs,  rags,  &c.,  which  Mr.  Paine  uses,  and  which  con* 
tain  sulphur. 

The  quantities  of  soda  and  magnesia  are  in  some  cases  rather 
luge.  They  must,  I  imagine,  have  been  derived  from  the  soil, 
fer  apparently  no  portion  of  either  has  been  applied  in  manure. 
It  will  presently  appear  that,  in  all  probability,  the  presence  of 
then  substances  in  quantity  is  connected  with  that  of  nitric 
sod. 
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In  some  instances  we  find  a  good  deal  of  chlorine  Cas  common 
salt). 

Oxide  of  iron  and  silica  are  found  in  the  waters  in  small  propor* 
tion.  They  are  not  of  much  importance  in  a  practical  point  of  view. 

But  if  we  turn  to  the  only  two  substances  which  from  their 
known  influence  as  manure,  and  their  relative  deficiency  in  soils, 
or  cost  when  added,  we  should  consider  of  the  first  importance 
in  this  inquiry,  namely,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  we  are  gra^ 
tified  to  find  that  they  are  present  in  the  waters  in  remarkably  small 
quantity  only.  In  four  out  of  seven  cases  the  potash  was  so  small  in 
quantity  that  it  could  not  be  estimated ;  in  No.  6,  which  contains 
the  most,  it  is  only  present  to  the  extent  of  two-tenths  of  a  grain  per 
gallon.  The  same  is  true  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  which,  in  three 
instances  out  of  seven,  could  not  be  determined  on  account  of  its 
smallness  in  quantity.  No.  7,  the  extreme  case,  reaches  only, 
one- tenth  of  a  grain  per  gallon.  It  must  not  b^im'^gined  that 
by  the  word  trace  it  is  meant  to  imply  that  there  is  no  potash  or 
phosphoric  acid  to  be  found  ;  it  is  merely  to  be  understood  that 
it  is  so  small  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  determining  it ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  other  cases  the  quantity. has  been  ascertained, 
it  is  obvious  how  small  must  be  that  portion  with  which  we  are 
unable  to  deal. 

'  I  propose  presently  to  show  what  quantities  of  the  different  sub- 
stances named  are  carried  off  by  the  whole  drainage  of  the  year, 
and  it  will  then  be  seen  how  practically  unimportant  is  the  loss 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  from  this  cause. 

We  will  now  see  what  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  organic  matter, 
nitric  acid,  and  ammonia. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  quantity  of  these  substances 
in  the  eight  samples  of  water  received  from  Mr.  Paine : — 

"Pable  IV. — Organic  Matter,  Ammonia,  and  Nitric  Acid  in  Land  Drainage 
Waters,  from  Mr.  Paine. 

(Grains  in  tbe  imperial  gallon.) 


dumber. 


1. 
2 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Solnble 
OrgftQic  2Iatiter. 


7 '00 
7-40 
12*  6.0 
5-60 
5-70 
5-80 
7*40 
not  determined 


^tricAcid. 


7-17 

14«74 

12'72 

1*95 

3-45 

8-05 

11-45 

3-91 


AnuQODla. 


0-018 
0-018 
0-O18 
0-012 
0-018 
0018 
0*00S 
0-018 


First,  of  tbe  "  organic  matter "  contained  in  drainage-waters, 
as  exhibited  by  this  Table.     That  it  is  in  some  instances  .very 
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considerable  is  obvious  j  but  it  is  to  be  mentioned  that  tbis 
otganic  matter  does  not  contain  any,  or  at  most  very  little» 
nitrogen — a  fact  which  I  carefully  ascertained  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances It  is,  therefore,  of  the  carbonaceous  nature,  that  is  to  ^ 
say,  resembles  woody  fibre  and  gum,  or  humus  in  a  soluble  con- 
dition. And  although  it  is  pro  tanto  a  loss  to  the  soil,  its  im** 
portanoe  is  not  very  great  I  am  inclined  to  think  too  that  it 
is  in  great  part  derived  from  the  roots  of  furze,  wood,  or  grassy 
vhich  must  have  been  in  the  soil  in  large  quantity  when  the 
groand  was  first  drained  and  broken  up ;  and  this  idea,  which  is 
shared  by  Mr.  Paine,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  is  further  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  largest  quantity 
(12i  grains  per  gallon)  is  found  in  No.  3,  the  history  of  which 
land  is  tolerably  evident  from  the  name,  '^  Furze- field,"  which  it 
bears* 

Leaving  for  an  instant  the  question  of  nitric  acid,  let  us  turn 
to  the  third  column  in  Table  IV.,  which  exhibits  the  quantity  of 
•Bimonia.  It  will  be  found  that  the  largest  quantity  of  this  alkali 
in  any  of  these  drainage- waters  does  not  reach  to  v^^^s  o^  ^  grain  ia 
the  gallon ;  that  this  quantity  is  remarkably  small  will  be  seen 
when  we  reflect  that  a  gallon  contains  70,000  grains ;  and  conse- 
quently the  ammonia  will  be  equal  only  to  1  part  in  34  million 
parts  of  water.  This  circumstance  also  shows  how  accurate  and 
careful  must  be  an  analysis  which  can  afford  any  satisfactory  result 
on  such  a  subject.  The  fact  is,  and  in  this  consists  the  secret 
of  the  similarity  of  the  figures  above,  that  we  are  not  able  to  say 
absolutely  what  quantity  of  ammonia  is  present  in  such  cases; 
all  we  can  say  is,  that  it  is  more  than  so  and  so  and  less  than  so 
and  so ;  thus  the  number  0*018  in  the  column  we  know  expresses 
the  maxinoium  of  ammonia  in  several  of  the  samples,  but  it  may 
be  any  less  number  between  that  and  0*012,  and  in  like  manner 
with  the  others. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  considerable  satisfaction  at  a  result  which 
so  completely  bears  out  my  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  abr 
sorptive  powers  of  the  soil  for  this  alkali  (ammonia)  as  does  this 
comparative  absence  of  ammonia  from  drainage-water.  That  it 
conld  not  be  entirely  absent,  I  have  long  ago  explained  ;  but  it 
will  be  obvious  presently,  when  we  calculate  the  annual  loss 
occasioned  by  drainage-water,  that  at  all  events  there  is  practi-^ 
cally  no  loss  of  ammonia  from  this  cause. 

It  becomes  necessary  now  to  revert  to  the  column  2,  in  whici) 
the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  given ;  and  here — knowing  that 
nitric  acid  is  a  compound  containing  nitrogen,  that  all-important 
element  of  vegetation — and  considering  bow  very  great  in  some 
cases,  in  the  Table,  the  quantities  of  nitric  acid  are — we  might 
be  seriously  impressed  with  the  significance  of  the  fact,  were  it 
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not  that  we  know  that  these  waters  are  extreme  instances,  and 
that  in  all  probability  sucb  a  loss  rarely  if  ever  occurs  in  ordi- 
nary farming.  Instances  will  very  shortly  be  adduced  in  con- 
firmation of  this  fact ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  Mr.  Paine  is  in  the  habit  of  using  on  his  land  large 
quantities  of  such  substances  as  hair,  horn-shavings,  woollen  rags, 
&c.,  to  which  in  all  probability  this  large  quantity  of  nitric  acid 
is  to  be  referred. 

As  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  we  must  view  the 
nitrogen  of  nitric  acid  (nitrates)  in  the  same  light  as  to  agricul- 
tural value  as  that  of  ammonia.  All  recent  experiments — 
amongst  others,  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Pusey— seem  to  point  to 
this  conclusion.  Indeed  the  French  chemists  are  going  further, 
several  of  them  now  advocating  the  view,  that  it  is  in  the  form 
of  nitric  acid  that  plants  make  use  of  compounds  of  nitrogen. 
With  this  view  I  myself  do  not  at  present  coincide ;  and  it  is 
sufficient  here  to  admit,  that  nitric  acid  in  the  form  of  nitrates 
has  at  least  a  very  high  value  as  a  manure.  What  then  must  we 
think  of  drains  running  gorged  with  water,  every  gallon  of  which 
contains  as  much  as  12  or  14  grains  of  nitric  acid  ? 

Fifty-four  parts  of  nitric  acid  contain  the  same  quantity  of 
nitrogen  as  17  parts  of  ammonia,  or,  in  round  numbers,  3  parts 
of  this  acid  represent  1  part  of  ammonia.  Consequently,  in  the 
samples  Nos.  2,  3,  and  7,  we  have  a  value  equal  to  4  grains  of 
ammonia  or  about  24  grains  of  guano  in  each  gallon  of  water. 

Before  proceeding  jfurther  in  this  calculation,  it  will  perhaps 
be  well  to  take  other  instances,  which  will  serve  materially  to 
modify  the  feeling  of  alarm  which  such  a  state  of  things  is  likely 
to  create.  The  samples  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Acland  were  a  series 
of  twelve,  judiciously  selected  ;  of  these  I  have  only  as  yet  been 
able  to  examine  six  or  seven,  and  those  only  for  nitric  acid  and 
ammonia ;  indeed,  as  Mr.  Paine's  samples  represent  land  of  the 
highest  degree  of  fertility,  and  excessively  manured,  we  may 
almost  consider  it  as  a  settled  point  that  no  practical  loss  of 
phosphoric  acid  or  potash,  the  most  important  mineral  substances, 
occurs  in  drainage,  and  that  further  analyses  for  such  substances 
are  unnecessary,  unless  it  be  to  ascertain  whether  any  deviation 
from  this  rule  occurs  either  in  the  case  of  shallow  drains  or  poor 
sandy  soil. 

The  samples  from  Mr.  Acland  as  yet  examined  are  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

**  No.  1. — Poor  clay  tillage  field.  (Hatchdose  on  Newland.) — ^Drained 
about  six  years  since.  Summer  before  this  young  grass  dressed  with  dung ; 
fallowed  for  turnips ;  present  crop  now  in  ground  manured  with  dung  and 
Xi  cwt.  of  superphosphate,  also  with  guano  and  wood  ashes  ;  drained  with  2 
inch  pipes,  about  3  feet  deep ;  water  continually  running  for  last  three  weeks." 
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This  sample  contained  in  the  imperial  gallon,  in  grains — 

Nitric  acid         ..      ,.      „      ..     4*78 
Ammonia 0-003 

**  No.  1,  B. — Poor  clay  tillage  field.  (Gratton  on  Newland.) — ^No  manure 
last  year;  wheat  about  7  bushels  per  acre  this  year,  being  very  poor  naked 
fidW,  drained  with  2  inch  pipes  3  feet  deep ;  continually  running  for  last 
three  weeks." 

This  sample  contained — 

Nitric  acid 2*99  )  .    .  v   •  « 

Ammonia     a  trace  }  "^  **^^  ^°^P- S^^- 

**  No.  2,  A. — Shelving  pasture  on  Newland.  (Clay.) — No  manure ;  not 
watered  ;  drained  last  year  with  2  inch  pipes  3  feet  deep,  continually  running 
ever  since.** 

Nitric  add        0*628  1  •    *v       n 

Ammonia         0-012  )  S^'^  t^®  &^ 

"  No.  2,  B. — Clay  water  meadow.  (Sprydon.)— Well  watered  every  day 
with  wash  from  a  dwelling-house." 

Nitric  acid         ..      ..      ,.      ..     0'12 
Ammonia 0*012 

"  No.  3,  A. — ^Pasture  sandy  soil.  (Mr.  Joe  Salters,  Ham.) — No  manure ; 
dndned  with  3  inch  pipe  4  feet  deep  last  year ;  water  not  stopped  running." 

Nitric  acid         0'485  per  gall. 

Ammonia trace. 

Another  sample  from  Mr.  Acland  (No.  5  A)  contained  1*97 
grains  of  nitric  acid  in  the  gallon.  Four  samples  of  water  from 
Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns  were  analyzed  for  nitric  acid — unfortunately 
having  been  sent  to  the  railway  on  a  very  wet  day,  the  labels 
were  obliterated,  and  there  were  no  means  of  distinguishing  the 
samples  from  each  other.  These  samples  gave  respectively  of 
nitric  acid  in  the  gallon  4*63,  4*40,  1*10,  and  117  grains.  The 
following  is  Mr.  Hoskyns'  description  of  these  samples. 

No.  1.  "The  Twelve-Acres." — ^A  strong  soil  on  clay  bottom,  very  flat. 
Drained  (3|  feet  deep)  in  1851.  Bidges  lowered  after  drainage.  A  two-years' 
dover-Iey  broken  up  ior  wheat  in  November  last.  2  cwts.  of  guano  and  an 
equal  bulk  of  salt,  to  the  acre,  applied  after  the  drill.  It  had  been  sheeped 
aU  the  summer,  but  not  dunged  Irom  the  fold. 

No.  2.  *•  The  Croft.'* — ^A  rather  thin-soiled  field  of  medium  texture ;  drained 
3  feet  deep  in  1845.  Turnip-fallow  after  wheat ;  limed  15  qrs.  to  the  acre 
and  dunged  from  the  fold-yard.  Superphosphate  drilled  with  the  turnip-seedy 
on  the  ridge. 

No.  3.  "  Lower  Brick-Kiln  Close." — A  moderately  stiff  soil,  furrow-drained 
3  feet  deep  in  1844.  A  wheat-stubble  autmnn-ploughed  for  beans.  The 
wheat  had  been  dressed  with  2  cwt.  of  guano,  half  at  sowing-time  and  half 
top-dressed  in  spring. 

No.  4.  "  Black  Piece." — A  peaty  soil  on  gravelly  and  sandy  clay  subsoil ; 
drained  30  inches  deep  in  1843.    A  clover-ley  after  wheat ;  not  manured. 

The  drainage-water  was  taken  from  the  four  fields  on  the  same  day,  the 
21st  of  January  last,  after  and  daring  very  rainy  weather. 
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It  is  piettj  plain  wfaich  w«xethe  Banplet  £rom  aninmd  land.* 

We  have  now  before  us  the  determinations  of  ammonia  in 
some  12  or  14  ssimples  of  (Iraipage  water,  and  that  of  nitric  acid 
in  a  considerably  large  number,  a^  we  may  fairly  come  to  some 
conclusion  <m  the  subject.  With  regard  to  the  former  there  caa 
be  no  manner  of  donbi — from  soils  lidi  or  poor,  maniuned  or  not 
manured,  it  is  all  the  same,  the  quantity  of  ammonia  in  no  case 
exceeds  Tenths  of  a  grain  in  the  gallon.  I  regard  this  as  conclu- 
sive, and  believe  that  unless  in  very  exceptional  cases,  and  where 
the  manure  visibly  runs  into  the  drains — probably  through  cracks 
in  the  soil — we  shall  not  find  ammonia  in  quantity  in  the  waters 
of  drains. 

With  nitric  acid  the  case  is  different.  In  the  instances  before 
us  we  have  it  in  all  sorts  of  quantities — from  14f  grains  in  Mr. 
Paine^s  sample  No.  2  to  ^^ths  of  a  ^ain  in  Mr.  Acland's 
sample  2  B.  The  presence  of  nitric  acid  in  some  proportion  in 
drainage  water  would  seem  to  be  universal,  for  of  nearly  20 
samples  examined  not  one  is  free  from  it  But  we  may  well  ask 
at  what  point  are  we  'to  fix  the  natural  or  ordinary  quantity  of 
this  substance  carried  off  in  drainage  water.  To  that  question  I 
am  as  yet  not  prepared  to  offer  an  answer.  I  have  said  beforq 
that  this  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  preliminary  inquiry 
— settling  some  matters  and  leaving  others  open  for  further  inves- 
tigation. Amongst  these  latter  the  principal  are  the  variations 
from  time  to  time  throughout  the  year  and  the  manures  which 
more  or  less  give  rise  to  nitric  acid. 

Attention  was  called  just  now  to  the  variation  in  the  quantity 
of  soda  and  magnesia  in  Mr.  Paine's  samples,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  they  would  be  found  in  all  probability  to  be  connected  with 
the  proportion  of  nitric  acid.  In  effect  if  we  examine  the  Tables 
we  shall  find  that  such  is  the  case — wherever  the  proportion  of 
nitric  acid  is  large,  there  also  the  proportion  of  soda  and  mag- 
nesia is  large — l^e  converse  being  also  observed.  The  remark 
applies  perhaps  more  truly  to  magnesia  than  to  soda,  which 
latter  alkali  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  on  the  quantity  of 
chlorine  present,  in  combination  with  which  it  occurs  as  common 
salt 

The  connection  of  nitric  acid  with  alkalies  or  earths  in  drain- 
age water  is  simple  enough — if  a  substance  containing  nitrogen 
undergoes  oxidation  in  the  soil  with  the  production  of  nitric  acid, 
this  latter  cannot  be  supposed  to  pass  through  the  soil  to  the 
drains  without  neutralization — it  therefore  unites  with  lime,  mag' 

*  As  the  wheat  crop  of  last  year  had  probably  taken  up  the  gvano  dressm^  in 
No.  8,  and  the  field  was  not  manured  berore  the  atttnmn  ploughing,  I  hare  little 
doubt  that  the  order  in  which  I  have  numbered  the  ^Ids  corresponds  with  that 
in  which  Professor  Way  has  givea  the  figures  stating  the  ve8«hs.*--C.  W.  H. 
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>  Boda,  or  tome  other  base,  and  n^e  find  it  in  oombinatioii 
with  these  in  the  dminage  water. 

The  prodoctioQ  of  nitric  acid  and  its  removal  by  drainage 
vater  may  be  considered  as  a  double  evil,  inasmuch  as  it  neces- 
sarily caiTies  with  it  some  one  or  other  of  the  alkaline  bodies. 
In  the  absence  of  those  more  common  and  to  vegetation  less  im« 
portaat  alkalies,  lime  and  soda,  this  nitric  acid  would  be  die 
Beans  of  carrying  off  from  the  soil  a  portion,  and  perhaps  ooasi- 
demble  portion  oi  its  poiash  or  even  its  ammonia;  but  in  all: 
probability  such  a  result  would  be  of  rure  occurrence.* 

I  have  alluded  to  the  importance  of  ascertaining  by  examina- 
tion made  at  different  seasons  to  what  extent  this  removal  of 
nitric  acid  from  the  soil  was  constant  or  at  all  to  be  compared 
vith  that  which  a  sample  taken  at  any  one  time  might  lead  us  to 
nqppoae.  We  are  not  altogether  without  information  on  this' 
snhject. 

Mr.  Paine's  sample,  No.  7,  tak«i  on  the  27th  December,  con* 
tained  11*45  grains  of  nitric  acid  in  the  gallon.  On  the.  4th 
April  of  tlie  present  year,  or  rather  more  than  dbree  months  after* 
wards,  when  the  drains,  having  never  ceased,  were  still  running, 
althongh  of  oburae  in  diminished  quantity,  the  water  was  found 
to  contain  7*57  grains  of  nitric  acid  in  the  gallon.t  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  removed  fiom  the  soil 
by  draiJiage  was  decreasing.  But  we  have  already  seen  (Table. 
I.)  that  in  the  month  of  April  the  proportion  of  water  filtrated 
through  the  soil  begins  to  diminish,  whilst  in  tlie  next  month  it 
is  reduced  to  about  5  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  in  the  next 
month  to  somewhat  less  than  2  per  cent  We  may  fairly  conclade, 
therefore,  from  the  composition  of  the  drainage  water  at  these 
two  periods  (the  latter  end  of  December  and  the  commeniement 

*  I  cannot  hdp  Tegardiiig  these  sDsljrBes  «f  dniaaip-water  as  a  larong  con- 
finaatioa  of  the  general  tratJ^  of  my  previous  results  with  reffard  to  the  chemical 
phenomena  of  absorption  in  the  soil,  not  only  for  ammonia,  l>ut  in  gradation  for 
eaefa  base  in  'the  eoil.  In  a  anpplement  to  Ms  '  Principles  of  Agricaltnre/ 
IVofcMOi'  liebi^  takes  iMeasion  to  leview  the  &ct8  developed  by  my  experiannis 
qn  the  '  absorptive  power  of  soils/  which  facts  he  proposes  to  ^ow,  at  once,  were 
wen  known,  and  have  no  foundation  in  truth.  My  experiments  on  double  silicates 
are  chaFaeterifled  as  **  theatre  decorations/'  and  such  information  is  called  giving 
"s  staae  w^tfe  kraad  is  asked  for''  by  the  farmii^  body,  which  is,  according  to 
Professor  Liebi^,  justified  *'  in  taking  shelter  from  such  chemical  teaching  in  a 
wholesome  empiricism." 

The  tnmslafion  of  these  oritictsms  of  Baron  Liebig  has  for  months  been  in  eir- 
adation  in  Aneiica.  I  kave  every  hiope  Chat  when  a  second  edition  of  the. 
'  Prineiples '  is  published  in  England,  the  Supplement  will  also  appear.  Should 
there  be  no  sign  of  any  such  publication,  I  shall  take  means  to  lay  the  whole 
qaestioQ  heftira  the  agricultural  public. 

t  Since  the  above  was  m  tyf^e,  I  hav«  received  isom  Mr.  Pame  a  third  sample 
of  this  same  water.  It  was  collected  on  the  11  th  June,  when  the  drain  waa. 
mnning  very  slowly,  about  one  quart  per  minute.  Upon  analysis  it  was  found  to 
Qontain  7'OS  goams  of  nitrie  acad  per  gslloa. 
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of  April)  that  tlie  drainage  of  the  whole  year  on  this  particular 
soil  would  as  regards  nitric  acid  be  somewhere  intermediate 
between  the  two  numbers  above  given — Wh  and  7^ — ^that  is  to 
say,  about  9  grains  in  the  gallon.  For  the  sake  of  illustration, 
I  will  suppose  that  in  this  field  of  Mr.  Paine  the  annual 
flow  of  (hrainage  water  (240,479  gallons)  carried  off  in  eadi 
gallon  9  grains  of  nitric  acid  ;  we  shall  find  that  this  quantity 
is  equal  to  309  lbs.  of  nitric  acid,  which  would  be  contained  in 
about  515  lbs.  (or  about  4]^  cwt)  of  commercial  nitrate  of  soda, 
worth,  at  its  present  price,  about  4/.  Supposing,  however,  only 
one  grain  of  nitric  acid  to  be  removed  in  each  gallon  of  water 
for  the  whole  drainage  of  the  year,  we  shall  have  a  quantity  of 
rather  more  than  34  lbs. 

Whilst  we  may  assume  that  there  is  an  indefinite  but  constant 
loss  to  the  soil  in  the  shape  of  nitric  acid,  we  find  on  the  other 
hand  that  the  loss  of  ammonia,  if  calculated  at  its  fullest,  does 
not  exceed  half  a  pound  per  acre  .in  the  drainage  of  the  whole 
year.  This  quantity  is  of  course  quite  unimportant,  and  we 
shall  presently  see  that  it  is  more  than  compensated  by  other 
natural  causes. 

The  quantity  of  potash  removed  from  a  soil  in  the  whole 
drainage  is  also  very  insignificant.  The  largest  quantity  indi- 
cated by  the  analyses  is  0'22  (or  about  one-fifth  of  a  grain)  in 
a  gallon,  which,  on  the  previous  calculation,  would  amount  in 
one  instance  (No.  6,  Mr.  Paine's  sample)  to  about  7i  lbs.  in  the 
whole  drainage  of  the  year — this  being,  however,  very  much 
larger  than  in  any  other  of  the  specimens  exhibited. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  as  the  drains  are  at  a  depth  of 
from  4  to  5  feet,  all  the  soil  to  that  depth  is  concerned  in  fur- 
nishing the  substances  which  we  find  in  the  water.  Assuming 
a  superficial  inch  of  soil,  over  an  acre,  to  weigh  100  tons,  and 
that  the  drains  lie  at  only  40  inches  from  the  surface,  we  shall 
have  4000  tons  of  soil,  subject  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  water ; 
and  we  shall  find  by  calculation  that  the  quantity  of  potash 
removed  from  the  soil  in  the  year  by  drainage  would  be  repre- 
sented by  the  decimal  *00001  per  cent. — that  is  to  say,  that  if  the 
whole  of  the  soil  were  analysed  before  and  after  this  quantity 
(7  lbs.  per  acre)  was  removed,  there  would  be  found  no  greater 
difference  than  the  hundred-thousandth  part  of  a  grain  in  every 
hundred  grains  of  soil,  supposing  it  possible,  which  it  is  not,  for 
analysis  to  detect  iu  Now,  as  there  are  probably  very  feW 
soils  that  would,  on  analysis,  exhibit  the  presence  of  so  little  as 
one-tenth  per  cent  of  potash,  it  is  plain  that  the  drainage-water 
would  in  effect  remove  only  one  part  of  ten  thousand  parts  exist- 
ing in  the  soil.  It  is  only  on  a  consideration  of  numbers  and 
quantity  that  we  can  appreciate  some  facts  at  their  true  worth ; 
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and  we  see  in  this  instance  how  very  much  we  may  he  misled  if 
we  neglect  these  circamstances  in  forming  an  opinion.* 

The  same  remairk  holds  good  with  regard  to  phosphoric  acid. 
The  laj^est  amount  of  this  substance  which,  in  any  of  the  in-< 
stances,  would  be  found  in  the  drainage  of  the  year,  is  4  lbs., 
which  is  equivalent  to  about  8  lbs.  of  phosphate  of  lime,  a 
quantity  which  the  decimal  just  given  for  potash  would  equally 
represent. 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  reasoning  should  be  extended  to 
nitric  acid;  but  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  this 
substance  is  so  enormously  large,  as  compared  with  the  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  nitric  acid  does 
not,  like  them,  exist  in  the  soil,  but  is  in  all  probability  a  pro- 
duct of  the  manure  applied,  and  as  such  a  direct  loss. 

We  tarn  now  to  the  subject  which  forms  the  next  division  of 
our  inquiry — 

3rd.  Whence  are  these  substances  derived  9 
-  That  all  the  mineral  matters  found  in  drainage^water  are 
derived  either  from  the  soil  or  the  manure  added  to  it  there  can 
be  no  question.  With  the  exception  of  some  one  or  two  sub- 
stances (such  as  common  salt),  which  are  carried  mechanically 
in  the  air .  from  the  ocean,  we  do  not  find  in  rain-water  any 
appreciable  amount  of  mineral  matter.  But  this  is  not  so  obvi- 
ously the  case  with  ammonia  and  nitric  acid ;  in  fact,  we  very 
well  know  at  the  present  time  that  both  these  substances  do  exist 
in  rain-water ;  and  should  it  so  happen  that  their  quantity  were 
sufficient,  we  might  readily  attribute  the  presence  of  these  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen  in  drainage- water  to  the  rain. 

That  the  ammonia  in  rain  equals  in  quantity  that  in 
drainage-water  seemed  credible  enough,  but  it  would  hardly 
be  anticipated  that  so  great  an  amount  of  nitric  acid  should  be 
found  in  rain-water ;  and  indeed  the  circumstance  that  in  one 
sample  of  drainage-water  there  should  be  but  half  a  grain  or  less 
per  gallon,  and  in  another  as  much  as  14  grains,  seemed  very 
much  opposed  to  such  a  view.  However,  it  was  absolutely  indis- 
pensable that  all  doubt  on  this  point  should  be  removed ;  and  for 
this  purpose  it  became  necessary  to  institute  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  rain-water  itself. 

I  must  briefly  recall  to  the  memory  of  my  readers  some  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this  question  of  the  composition  of 
rain-water,  which  I  brought  before  them  on  a  previous  occasion. 

*  We  miut,  however,  in  the  case  of  highly  caltivated  soils  be  eqoallj  guarded, 
on  the  other  side,  against  multiplying  quality  by  quantity.  There  are  feir  soils  in 
England  upon  which  a  calculation  of  the  potash,  or  any  other  manurial  substance 
not  specially  abundant,  could  be  assumed  as  constant,  from  the  cultivated  surface 
to  the  depth  acted  on  by  4-feet  drainage.— C.  W.  H. 
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In  France  especiallj  a  great  deal  of  attentioa  has'  lately  been 
paid  to  the  iubjecty  wad  names  of  the  highest  note  in  chemical 
science  are  associated  with  its  inyestigation  and  discnssion.  In 
a  very  able  paper,  M.  Barral  recorded  experiments  wbich  for  the 
first  time  bad  been  made  by  him  for  the  estimation  of  ammonia 
and  nitric  acid  in  the  rain-water  of  Paris.  M.  Boossinganlt  re*- 
peated  M.  Barral's  experiments  (so  far  only  as  ammoma  was  con* 
cemed),  and  found  them  perfectly  correct  for  Paris,  bat  totally 
inapplicable  to  rain  fisJling  in  the  comtry,  which  latter  coaiained 
very  much  less  ammonia.* 

Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  entered  into  the  sabjeet  ia  Eng- 
land with  their  nsaal  spirit ;  and  hairing  made  special  arrange^ 
ments  for  the  collection  of  rain-water  falling  at  Rothamsled,  they 
carefully  examined  the  different  methods  of  detemining  am- 
monia in  water,  as  practised  at  the  time,  and  obtained  a  series 
of  results,  which  were  reported  to  the  British  Association  in  the 
year  1854.  But,  finding  that  the  methods  which  were  available 
for  the  detenrnnation  o£  nitrLc  acid  were  anything  but  trust- 
worthy, and  diat  the  results  which  they  obtained  were  conflicting 
and  unsatisfactory,  they  very  wisely  forbore  from  pnblishing 
them. 

The  possession  of  an  accurate  process  Cor  the  detenninatian 
of  minute  quantities  of  nitric  acid  gave  me,  however,  in  die 
spring  of  the  present  year,  the  opportunity  of  apwoadiing  this 
question  with  some  prospect  of  success  ;  and  Mr.  Lawes^  with  a 
liberality  which  cannot  be  too  much  admired,  placed  at  my  disr 
posal  a  complete  series  of  the  rain-waters  of  each  month  of  the 
year  1855.  ThzvMigh  his  kindness^  therefoire^  I  am  now  in  the 
position  of  placing  before  the  agricultural  public  far  tbe  first 
time  a  reliable  statement  of  the  compositkm  of  the  rain  of  a 
whole  year^  so  far  as  r^ards  the  ammonia  and  mtric  whidk  it 
contains,  as  collected  in  the  open  comntry,  HoweTto  interesting 
the  drainage  results  may  be  found,  I  attsdi  tn  this  part  of  my 

.  *  I  have  exsmmed  aomples  o£  nan-water,  iiiUuig  at  the  back  of  mj  home  is 
London.  The  water  was  collected  in  a  large  painted  q>oagin§;-batli.  After 
filtration,  so  as  to  remoTe  the  sooty  matter,  it  waa  examined  ror  nitric  acid  and 

The  first  sample,  collected  on  the  11th  of  April,  in  the  present  year,  daring  a 
short  shower,  gave  me  O'Oa  of  nitric  add  per  gallon,  or  about  the  same  as  was 
.'fiinnd  in  the  water  of  June  collected  at  Bothamsted,  as  will  be  seen  further  on. 
The  seeood  saaiq»le,  ooUeeted  May  Ist;  gaiye  me  0*12  nitric  acid,  or  rather  more 
than  the  first,  but  it  was  fbaad  to  cantain  1*077  graias  of  ammonia  per  galkm,— a 
quantity  more  than  ten  times  as  great  as  that  found  in  the  rain- water  of  the 
couuliji.  So  fiir,  therefbre,  my  results  on  London  rain  do  not  bear  out  M.  BarraTs 
cxBeriments  on  Uiat  of  Paris :  and  unless  there  be  some  cauae  eonneeted  widi  the 
di&renoe  of  fuel  employed  i»  the  two  eapitmla  (one  bein^  eoal  and  the  other 
▼ood),  I  should  be  indined  to  think  that  M.  Barral's  detMrminationa  of  nhric  acid 
■were  in  error  firom  the  fiudtiaesa  of  the  method  to  which  he  was  cMBpeDed  to  haye 
recourse. 
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Paper  a  still  greater  importence,  inasmuch  as  the  facts  now  ascer* 
tained  have  a  large  and  ccNBpieheiisBve  meaning,  and  are  inti- 
matelj  associated  with  both  the  philosophy  and  practice  of 
agriculture. 

The  methods  which  I  have  employed  for  ihe  detenninatioB  of 
nitric  acid  and  ammonia  in  lain-water  will  be  fornid  fullj 
described  in  an  Appendix  to  this  paper.  We  shall  here  there*> 
fare  occnpj  oiursdves  only  with  the  results. 

The  raiii  gauge  used  by  Mr.  Lawes  at  Rothamsted  is  of  a  rery 
laige  size,  being  of  an  area  exactly  TtfVvth  of  an  acre.  This 
water  fallhag  in  this  gaoge  is  accurately  weighed  morning  and 
evening.  In  the  *  GvaidenCT's  Chionide/  and  ebewhere  perhaps^ 
Mr.  Lawes  has  published  from  time  lo  time  the  results  of  his 
ofaservatioBS^  and  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  by  com- 
parison with  aa  ordinary  small  gauge,  the  large  collecting  arrange* 
meat  is  found  to  indicate  a  rain-fall  larger  by  several  inches  in 
the  year.  The  gauge,  which  is  ol  wood,  lined  with  lead,  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  field  £Mr  frcmi  any  source  of  contamina- 
tion, at  more  than  20  miles  from  London,  and  about  4  miles  from 
the  nearest  market  town,  which  is  St  Albans^ 

The  series  of  watera  supplied  to  me  by  Mr,  Lawes  repre- 
soifted  the  wb<»le  lain-fEdl  of  each  month  in  the  year  1855.  That 
is  to  say,  the  water  falling  on  separate  days  during  each  month 
has  been  mixed  together,  and  upon  a  portion  of  this  mixture  the 
analysis  has  been  made. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  amount  in  grains  of  nitric  acid 
and  ammonia  in  an  imperial  gallon  of  the  rain  of  different 
months: — 

Tablb  Y. — ^Nitric  Acid  and  Ammonia  in  Hain-water,  1855.. 
(Qiaias  in  the  imperial  gallon.) 


JsBQary 

Febraary 

ICareh.. 

Majr 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

NoTember 

December 


0*092 
0M04 
0^86 
0-123 
0*080 
0*136 
0*061 
©•080 
0*095 
0-061 
0*054 
0067 


Nitric 


017 
042 

oai 

035 

035 

080 

017 

0*060 

0*021 

0-036 

0-018 

0-017 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  Table  that  the  quantity  of  ammonia 
in  the  rain  of  difierent  months  varies  considerably,  being  in  June 
as  much  aa  0*135  grains  in  a  gallon  (1*93  pMs  in  a  million),  and 
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in  November  only  0*054  (0*771  parts  in  a  million),  or  hardly 
more  than  a  third*  The  mean  quantity  for  the  wtiole  year  is 
0086  grains  in  a  gallon,  or  about  1*228  parts  in  a  million  of 
water.* 

A  glance  at  the  column  for  nitric  acid  will  show  how  small 
is  the  quantity  of  this  substance  brought  down  by  rain.  Con- 
siderable variations  are  observable  in  this  as  in  the  other  case, 
the  quantity  being  in  June  five  times  as  great  as  in  several  other 
months.  The  mean  quantity  is  seen  to  be  0*0315  grains  in  a 
gallon^  or  0*405  parts  in  a  million  of  rain. 

Before  attempting  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  this  Table  it 
will  be  well  that  we  should  place  the  matter  in  its  true  bear- 
ings, by  connecting  the  quantity  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  in 
the  rain-water  of  different  months  with  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  fell  in  those  months.  From  data  furnished  me  by  Mr. 
Lawes  I  am  able  to  calculate  the  number  of  gallons  of  rain 
falling  on  an  acre  of  land  at  Rothamsted  in  each  month  of  the 
year  1855,  and  knowing  the  proportion  of  nitric  acid  and  am- 
monia per  gallon,  nothing  of  course  is  easier  than  to  ascertain 
precisely  the  total  quantity  of  these  substances  which  was 
brought  in  aid  of  vegetation  by  this  means. 

The  Table  given  below  affords  these  particulars.  I  hare 
added  a  column  to  show  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the 
rain,  whether  existing  as  ammonia  or  nitric  acid. 

Tablb  VI. — Nitric  Acid  and  Ammonia  in  Kain-water,  per  acre,  1856. 


January     

February 

March        

April 

May 

June 

July 

August       

September 

October     

NoTember 

December 

Total  in  lbs.  whole  year 


Gallons 

of 
Rain. 


13,523 
22,473 
52,4S4 
9,281 
52,575 
41,295 

157,713 
59,C22 
34,875 

124,466 
55,950 
39,075 


Nitric  Add 

in 

Grains. 


Anunooia 

in 
Grains. 


230 

944 
1102 

325 
1840 
3303 
2680 
3577 

732 
4480 
L007 

664 


2-98 


1244 
2337 
4513 
1141 
4206 
5574 
9620 
4769 
3313 
7592 
3021 
2488 


711 


ToUl 

Nitrogen  in 

Grains. 


1084 
2169 
3995 
1024 
3939 
5447 
8615 
4870 
2917 
7414 
2749 
2180 


6*63 


The  results  in  this  Table  are  interesting  not  only  on  account 
of  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  question  of  drainage,  but 

*  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert,  in  1853  and  1854,  gave  as  a 
mean,  as  nearly  as  possible,  1  part  of  ammonia  in  a  million  of  rain.  Boos- 
singanlt'a  result  in  Alsace  was  about  3-4th8  that  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert* 
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from  their  connection  with  other  subjects  which  have  lately 
attracted  so  much  attention.  If  we  are  to  believe  these  figures 
(and  my  own  faith  in  them,  founded  on  the  care  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  analysis,  is  complete)  we  must  at  once  con- 
clude that  the  various  estimates  which  have  been  formed  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years  on  the  quantities  of  ammonia  and  nitric 
acid  in  rain  are  totally  erroneous.  We  bave  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  this  quantity  might  very  fairly  be  held  to  account 
for  the  natural  fertility  of  an  unmanured  soil.  M.  Barral's  ex- 
periments in  Paris  first  gave  rise  to  this  impression,  and  an 
examination  of  the  rain  falling  at  Pusey,  by  myself,  seemed  to 
confirm  his  results.*  It  seems  now,  however,  that  the  methods 
of  analysis  for  nitric  acid  were  defective,  and  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  either  upon  such  analyses  or  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  them.  In  point. of  fact  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  brought 
down  by  rain,  instead  of  being  much  greater  than  the  ammonia,  is 
actually  far  less,  and  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  either  form 
does  not,  as  we  see,  exceed  6|  lbs.  in  the  whole  year.  This 
quantity  is  equal  to  8  lbs.  of  ammonia,  and  would  be  furnished 
by  35i  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  47  lbs.  of  guano.  We 
can  hardly,  therefore,  with  these  facts  before  us,  continue  to 
believe  that  the  rain  brings  down  nitrogen  enough  to  account  for 
anonnal  or  natural  fertility,  or  the  growth  of  14  to  17  bushels  of 
wheat  from  year  to  year. 

I  fear  too  that  we  must  abandon  the  pleasant  notion  that  the 
refreshing  effect  of  an  April  shower  is  due  to  these  compounds  of 
nitrogen,  since  the  rain  of  the  whole  month  only  contributes 
1000  grains  of  this  element,  equal  to  about  1  lb.  of  guano  to 
each  acre  of  land. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  mean  to  deny  that  the  ammonia 
and  nitric  acid  in  the  air  are  all-important  agents  in  vegetation, 
or  that  tbey  are  sufficient,  without  recourse  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  assimilation  by  plants  of  free  nitrogen,  to  account  for  all  the 
phenomena  observed.  What  I  do  mean,  and  what  I  have  fre- 
quently before  said  is — that  we  must  seek  elsewhere  for  the 
measure  of  this  influence,  that  the  rain-water  does  not  form  a 
tmstworthy  guide,  and  that  it  is  in  the  air  rather  than  in  the 
water  that  we  shall  find  the  chief  quantity  of  these  fertilizing 
agents.  The  rain  falls  at  certain  periods  only ;  in  the  intervals 
the  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  are  not  accumulating,  they  are 
removed  by  vegetation   and   by  the   influence  of  the   soil.     I 


*  I  regret  that  this  analysis  should  have  been  published — ^at  all  events,  without 
the  caution  which,  in  my  Report  upon  it,  I  recommended  with  regard  to  the 
adoption  of  the  fi^^es.  I  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  unsatisfactory  character 
of  the  methods  which  I  employed,  although  they  were  the  best  then  ezistiag. 

VOL.  XVU.  L 
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attribute  to  such  removal  far  more  force  than  to  the  'occasional 
and  uncertain  influence  of  rain. 

There  is  another  circumstance  that  points  to  the  same  con* 
elusion.  Every  acre  of  ground  which  allows  water  to  percolate 
freely,  benefits  equally  by  the  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  of 
rain.  But  whence  comes  the  additional  luxuriance  which  vege- 
tation puts  on  when  the  land  is  abundantly  worked?  whence 
the  Lois  Weedon  crops  ?  Obviously  Mr.  Smith  cannot  be  satis* 
fied  with  the  ammonia  of  rain,  he  must  have  some  from  the  air 
also ;  and  he  does  get  it  from  the  air  in  far  greater  quantity  than 
the  rain  could  furnish.* 

If  we  examine  the  Table  we  shall  find  the  facts  to  bear  out 
this  view.  There  is  a  general,  though  not  uniform  relation 
between  the  quantity  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  in  the  months 
and  the  quantity  of  rain  that  has  fallen  in  that  month.  Thus  in 
July  we  have  the  largest  rain-fall  (157,713  gallons),  and  by  far 
the  largest  quantity  of  nitrogen  (8615  grs.).  In  October  the 
next  largest  fall  of  rain,  accompanied  with  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  nitrogen.  In  April  we  have  the  smallest  rain-fall 
and  the  smallest  quantity  of  nitrogen ;  and  January  follows  it 
exactly  in  the  same  relation. 

That  the  rain-fall  and  nitrogen  are  not  more  closely  related  in 
quantity  is  probably  due  to  a  modification,  which  the  com- 
parative number  of  times  at  which  the  rain  falls  would  intro- 
duce.t  The  bearing  which  the  figures  in  the  foregoing  Table 
have  upon  the  drainage  question  may  be  stated  in  two  words. 
In  the  first  place,  by  comparing  them  with  those  given  in  the 
Table  of  drainage-water,  we  find  that,  as  far  as  ammonia  is  con* 
cerned,  the  quantity  falling  in  rain  greatly  exceeds  that  whicb 
passes  off  by  the  Grains ;  thus,  although  in  no  case  do  we  find 
ammonia  in  drainage-water  to  a  greater  extent  than  0*019  per 
gallon,  in  rain-water  we  have  no  instance  where  it  is  less  than 
0*05 ;  whilst  the  mean  is  0086,  or  four  times  as  much  as  the 
largest  amount  in  drainage-water.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
instead  of  being  an  agent  for  the  abstraction  of  ammonia  finonoi 
the  soil,  rain,  on  the  contrary,  carries  off  (by  drainage)  less  than 
it  brings  ;  a  fact  again  proving  the  power  of  the  soil  in  absorption. 
But  with  nitric  acid  it  is  different.  The  quantity  of  this  sab-> 
stance  present  in  rain-water  is  not  enough  to  account  for  that 
found  in  any  one  of  the  drain-waters  examined ;  and  if  we  take 


*  Mr.  Smith  habitually  expresses  his  obligations  to  the  dew,  as  a  more  steady 
benefkctor  than  the  rain,  in  much  the  same  terms  as  might  express  the  relation  of 
"  daily  bread"  to  an  occasional  feast.— C.  W.  H. 

t  It  has  been  usnal  to  suppose  that  the  nitric  acid  of  the  air  is  due  to  electric&l 
action.  If  so,  it  is  obyious  that  this  force  is  in  continual  exercise,  since  we  find 
nitric  acid  present  in  the  rain  of  every  month  of  the  year. 
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one  of  the  instances  of  waters  collected  by  Mr.  Paine,  say,  for 
instance,  the  sample  No.  7,  which  contained  upwards  of  11 
grains  of  nitric  acid  in  the  gallon,  we  shall  see  how  very  short 
the  rain-fall  is  of  accoonting  for  this  quantity.  In  effect,  the 
whole  quantity  of  nitric  acid  falling  in  rain  at  Rothamsted  last 
December  was  664  grains,  which  would  be  contained  in  60 
gallons  of  the  drainage-water  collected  at  the  end  of  that  month 
at  Famham ;  whereas  nearly  20,000  gallons  of  water  must  have 
passed  through  the  drains  of  each  acre  of  land  during  the  two 
days  when  the  samples  were  collected,  a  quantity  which  must  have 
carried  with  it  upwards  of  200,000  grs.  (30  lbs.)  of  nitric  acid. 

One  question  for  which  these  rain-waters  were  examined  is 
answered.  The  nitric  acid  brought  down  by  rain  is  totally 
inadequate  to  account  for  that  found  in  drainage- water.  Is  it 
then  formed  in  the  soil  from  the  nitro^^en  of  the  air?  or  abstracted 
from  the  air  by  the  soil  ?  or  is  it  derived  from  manure  ? 

With  the  two  former  of  these  questions  we  need  hardly  trouble 
ourselves,  since  the  third  supposition  is  capable  of  an  answer  so 
decidedly  affirmative. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  when  air  containing  nitric  acid  in  the 
state^  as  it  would  be,  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  comes  in  contact  with 
the  soil,  the  nitric  acid  would  be  retained  by  the  soil,  and  thus  a 
quantity  of  this  substance  might  be  accounted  for. 

Again,  it  is  possible  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  porous 
soil  and  the  alkalies  which  it  contains^  the  nitrogen  of  the  air 
may  be  oxidated ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  better  reasons,  we 
might  fly  to  either  of  these  for  an  explanation  of  the  nitric  acid 
in  drain-water ;  but  in  the  instances  before  us  the  effect  is  too 
plainly  traceable  to  manure. 

If  we  compare  the  analysis  of  the  samples  from  Mt,  Paine 
with  the  history  of  the  fields,  we  shall  find  that  the  largest 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  (namely,  14,  12,  and  11  grains  per  gallon) 
is  found  where  the  land  had  been  heavily  manured  with  horn- 
shavings,  rags,  rabbit-skin  waste,  or  some  such  animal  sub- 
stance. On  the  other  hand,  in  two  samples  from  Mr.  A  eland, 
where  no  manure  had  been  applied,  we  find  the  nitric  acid  barely 
exceeding  \  a  grain  in  the  gallon. 

Again,  of  four  soils,  in  other  respects  alike,  from  which  water 
was  collected  by  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns^  the  two,  which  had  received 
^ano,  furnish  water  containing  4^  grains  of  nitric  acid  per  gal- 
lon, whilst  those  which  had  not  been  so  treated  contain  only 
about  1  grain  each.  I  fear  that  this  evidence  is  too  strong  to 
permit  a  doubt  that  it  is  the  nitrogen  of  manure  that  is  thus  run> 
ning  in  the  drains.* 

*  Oft  tlie  12th  of  November,  that  is,  six  weeks  before  the  samples  of  water  were 
collected,  Mr.  Paine  sent  me  several  soils  for  examination,  in  aid  of  another  inquiry 
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The  next  question  is,  how  is  this  production  of  nitric  acid  from 
manure  brought  about  ?  This  may  possibly  happen  in  several  ways. 
The  substances  may  in  the  act  of  decomposition  give  rise  through 
their  nitrogen  to  nitric  acid,  which  may  subsequendy  be  washed 
through  the  soil,  taking  with  it  any  alkali  it  happens  to  meet. 

Or,  in  the  progress  of  its  putrefaction  the  nitrogenous  matter 
may  by  filtration  be  converted,  as  Dr.  Angus  Smith  has  shown, 
into  nitric  acid. 

Or,  lastly,  the  nitrogen  may  first  form  ammonia,  which  may 
subsequently  be  oxidized  into  nitric  acid.  I  believe  the  first  of 
these  suppositions  to  be  the  most  reasonable.  The  production  of 
nitric  acid  by  filtration  of  putrid  animal  matter,  as  shown  in  the 
very  interesting  experiments  of  Dr.  Smith,  applies  rather  to  sand 
(and  especially  to  charcoal)  than  to  soil,  because  the  latter  arrests 
such  matters,  and  so  sooq  as  this  happens  the  production  of  nitric 
acid  would,  I  believe,  be  out  of  the  question.  In  fact  I  have 
failed  to  obtain  nitric  acid  by  filtration  of  putrid  matters  through 
soils.     This  subject,  however,  requires  further  examination. 

The  conversion  of  ammonia  into  nitric  acid  in  tlie  soil  I  am 
very  unwilling  to  believe.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  produce 
this  result  when  the  ammonia  is  out  of  the  sphere  of  other  in- 
fluences, and  the  strongest  oxidating  substances  are  unable  to 
eflFect  it ;  *  but  when  it  is  united  in  the  soil  to  substances,  such 
as  silica  and  alumina,  this  action  is  still  less  likely  to  happen, 
especially  at  common  temperatures.  I  have  filtered  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  for  days  through  a  column  of  sand  10  or  12  inches 
deep,  and  have  not  only  got  no  nitric  acid  in  the  liquid,  but  by 
analysis  have  recovered  all  the  ammonia  originally  present.  But 
the  production  of  nitric  acid  during  the  decay  of  highly  nitro- 
genous substances,  such  as  those  in  question  (bones,  woollen-rags 
and  such  animal  matters)  when  in  free  contact  with  the  air  is 
well  understood,  and  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  to  this  action  we 
must  attribute  the  great  quantity  of  nitric  acid  in  those  cases  where 
such  manures  have  been  liberally  applied.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  guano,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  although  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  guano  as  an  ammoniacal  manure, 
it  is  by  no  means  the  case  that  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  in  it 
exists  in  the  form  of  ammonia ;  on  the  contrary,  we  know  that 

upon  which  I  am  engaged.  In  one  of  these,  taken  from  a  field  from  which  a 
sample  of  water  was  afterwards  collected,  I  fonnd  as  much  as  0*672  grains  of 
nitru;  acid  per  lb.  This  quantity  would  be  equal  to  1505  grains  (about  l-5th  lb.) 
for  each  ton  of  soil,  or  20  lbs.  for  each  inch  in  depth  of  soil  on  an  acre.  If  we 
suppose  only  12  inches  of  soil  to  contain  this  proportion,  we  should  have  240  lbs. 
of  nitric  acid  per  acre  actually  in  the  soil  at  that  time :  a  quantity  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  that  subsequently  found  in  the  water. 

*  The  permanganate  of  potash  does  not,  I  find,  even  when  boiled  with  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  give  rise  to  any  nitric  acid. 
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one  of  its  principal  ingredients  is  uric  acid,  a  compound  contain- 
ing nitrogen  not  in  the  condition  of  ammonia.  It  is  therefore 
quite  possible  that  under  certain  circumstances  guano  may  give 
rise  to  the  production  of  nitric  acid  which  the  drainage-iivater  may 
carry  off;  and  this  observation  brings  us  to  the  last  head  of  our 
inquiry,  namely — 

Wliat  circumstances  are  likely  to  increase  or  diminish  the  vmste 
from  such  causes  f 

In  a  great  degree  this  question  must  be  left  for  ulterior  exami- 
nation ;  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  production  of  nitric  acid 
in  the  soil  will  naturally  lead  to  a  remedy  for  its  prevention, 
supposing  such  a  remedy  exists ;  at  present,  however,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  the  cause  is  not  so  obvious. 

The  two  points  to  decide  are,  Does  organic  matter  containing 
nitrogen  give  rise  to  the  production  of  nitric  acid  by  filtration 
through  the  soil  f  and.  Is  ammonia  oxidated  by  such  filtration  ? 
If  these  questions  are  answered  in  the  negative,  then  I  think  we 
shall  find  a  practical  solution  of  the  only  other  difficulty,  which 
is,  the  oxidation  of  the  manure  into  nitric  acid  during  its  decay. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  first  stage  in  decomposition  is 
the  production  of  ammonia,  but  that  in  the  absence  of  any  sub- 
stance to  unite  with  this  ammonia,  it  passes,  in  the  presence  of 
excess  of  air,  at  once  into  nitric  acid.  We  can  readily  understand 
then,  that  a  nitrogenous  substance  undergoing  putrefactive 
fermentation  by  itself  would  give  rise  to  nitric  acid.;  and  such 
would  be  the  case  with  all  manures,  such  as  bones,  rags,  &c., 
which  by  their  very  nature  cannot  but  lie  in  masses  of  more  or 
less  size.  It  may  be  however,  that  if  these  substances  could  be 
reduced  to  a  comparatively  fine  condition  and  then  intimately 
mixed  with  the  soil,  that  the  production  of  nitric  acid  would  in 
great  measure  be  obviated.  In  this  latter  case,  the  soil  having 
the  power  to  unite  with  ammonia  would  arrest  the  action  at  that 
point.  It  may  seem  possibly  in  opposition  to  this  view,  that 
manuring*  with  guano  should  give  rise  to  nitric  acid,  as  it  is  seen 
to  do  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns'  samples ;  but  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  mixture  of  this  manure  with  the 
soil  in  the  ordinary  system  of  broad-casting  is  by  any  means  so 
perfect  as  is  desirable,  and  in  all  probability  the  cause  is  the 
same  in  both  cases.*  As  I  said  before  it  is  better  to  leave  this 
matter  open  at  present  until  further  experiments  have  demon- 

*  This  18  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  I  am  led  to  the  practice  of  mixing  the 
gnaao  with  an  equal  bmk  of  salt,  in  the  hopper,  at  the  time  of  sowing  it,  after  the 
•eed-drill.  It  certainly  helps  the  act  of  distribution  greatly,  especially  if,  accord- 
ing to  my  practice,  the  guano  be  '*  pounded  "  very  fine  beforehand ;  and  the  rapid 
nption  of  moisture  by  salt  must,  I  conceive,  favour  its  more  minute  dis- 
•    iwthesoil.— C.'W.  H. 
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strated  the  truth  of  the  supposition  or  shown  its  fallacy.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  harm  in  urging,  as  I  have  often  before  done, 
the  more  extensive  adoption  of  every  method  which  will  bring 
manures  into  perfect  contact  with  the  soil.  Foremost  in  this  rank, 
of  course,  stands  the  judicious  use  of  manure  in  the  liquid  state ; 
in  the  absence  of  this,  the  next  best  means  of  bringing  about  this 
combination  between  the  soil  and  manures,  is  the  method  of 
compost  heaps,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  advantage  might  be  taken 
of  this  plan  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  at  all  usual.  Even 
in  the  use  of  artificial  manures,  such  as  guano  and  superphos- 
phate, I  think  it  would  greatly  increase  the  efficacy  of  their  appli- 
cation^ if  for  some  time  before  they  were  employed  they  were 
mixed  with  a  considerable  portion  of  good  soil  and  moistened. 
In  fact  I  would  make  a  compost  heap  of  guano  as  is  ordinarily 
done  with  farm-yard  manure.  Such  an  idea  may,  I  have  no 
doubt,  find  plenty  of  objections  on  the  score  of  difficulty,  expense, 
and  what  not.  All  the  chemist  can  do  is  to  point  out  principles — 
if  they  are  inadmissible  in  practice  from  some  causes  of  which  he 
is  unaware,  that  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  putting  them  into 
practice;  but  if  on  the  other  hand  his  suggestions  are  not  alto- 
gether impracticable,  sooner  or  later  some  intelligent  enterprizing 
farmer  will  find  the  means  of  bringing  them  to  bear. 

On  the  present,  as  on  former  occasions,  my  axiom  is,  that  the 
more  perfect  the  contact  of  every  particle  of  the  manure  with  the 
soil  the  better  will  be  its  effect  upon  vegetation.  How  that  per- 
fect contact  is  to  be  accomplished  it  is  for  the  practical  farmer  to 
realize. 

Before  concluding  this  paper  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  re- 
capitulate the  principal  points  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  the 
present  inquiry.  We  find  then,  that  through  every  acre  of  land, 
whether  naturally  or  artificially  drained,  there  passes  annually  a 
quantity  of  water  equal  to  42'4  per  cent,  of  the  rain-fall,  and  that 
where  this  latter  is  25  inches  tiie  quantity  of  drainage- water  is 
equal  to  about  240,000  gallons  in  that  space  of  time.  That  even 
where  the  land  is  very  highly  manured  this  large  quantity  af 
water  removes  from  the  soil  only  inconsiderable  quantities  of  the 
most  important  mineral  ingredients  of  soils,  namely,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  That  the  quantity  of  ammonia  carried  off  from 
land  by  the  drainage-water  is  also  inconsiderable,  but  that  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  nitric  acid  is,  especially  in  highly  manured  land, 
to  be  found  in  very  large  quantity  in  the  water  of  land-drainage. 
That  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  and  nitric 
acid  in  rain-water  is  very  much  smaller  than  has  been  supposed, 
and  quite  inadequate,  of  itself,  to  account  for  the  natural  fertility 
that  has  been  ascribed  to  it ;  and  that  it  is  to  these  substances,  as 
existing  at  all  times  in  the  air,  and  absorbed  from  it  by  the  soil 
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and  by  plants  (especiallj  the  former),  that  we  must  look  for  an 
explanation  of  such  natural  phenomena.  That  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  in  rain  is  greater  than  in  drainage-water,  which  suf- 
ficiently attests  the  absorbing  power  of  the  soil  for  this  alkali ; 
but  that  the  nitric  acid  in  jain  does  not  account  for  the  quantity 
Hound  in  drainage  even  in  the  instances  where  it  is  present  in  the 
smallest  quantity.  That  in  all  probability  this  nitric  acid  is  due 
to  the  oxidation  of  t^e  nitrogenous  matter  of  manures,  and  espe- 
cially takes  place  where  such  manures  are  of  a  nature  to  prevent 
their  perfect  admixture  with  the  soil.  That,  lastly,  the  practical 
means  which  occur  to  us  of  preventing  so  important  a  loss,  are 
the  more  perfect  admixture  of  manures  with  the  soil  by  any 
method  which  may  best  accomplish  that  end. 

I  shall  take  leave  of  this  sulject,  at  present,  by  suggesting  the 
desirability,  where  it  may  be  accomplished,  of  employing  the 
drainage-water  of  land  highly  manured,  for  the  irrigation  of 
meadow  land  in  its  neighbourhood.* 


APPENDIX. 


Pbocess  for  Estimation  of  Minute  Quantities  of  Nitric  Acid. 

The  difficulties  of  determining  nitric  acid  with  any  great 
degree  of  accuracy  are  well  understood,  and  no  process  has 
hitherto  been  known  which  could  successfully  deal  with  the 
small  quantities  which  are  found  in  rain  and  other  waters.t  In 
the  autumn  of  last  year  (1855),  the  process  which  is  now  to  be 
described  first  suggested  itself  to  my  mind,  but  it  was  not  until 
after  repeated  attempts,  extending  over  several  months,  and  after 
nmuerous  modifications,  that  I  was  able,  in  conjunction  with 
mj  friend  and  assistant,  Mr.  E.  O.  Browne,  to  bring  it  to  a 
satisfactory  issue.  The  process  itself  is  based  on  Professor 
Bunsen's  volumetric  method  for  the  examination  of  oxidizing  and 
deoxidizing  agents  by  the  means  of  iodides,  but  it  depends  for  its 
success  upon  a  number  of  conditions,  the  fulfilment  of  which 
constitutes  its  merit.  Professor  Bunsen  no  doubt  sought  to 
include  nitric  acid  amongst  the  other  substances  to  which  he 


*  Such  an  employment  of  drainage  (sur&ce)  waters  is  well  known  to  exist  at 
Lord  Hatherton's  at  Teddeslej,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland's  at  Clipstone.  Mr.  Paine 
informs  me  that  the  dnuDage-water  of  some  of  the  fields,  where  analysis  has 
dcmonstnited  so  great  a  lots  of  nitric  acid,  produces  the  utmost  luxuriance  in  the 
gnsi  of  a  meadow  oyer  which  it  is  allowed  to  flow. 

t  I  haye  already  alluded  in  the  foregoing  paper  to  Mr.  Ville's  method  of  deter- 
aiinng  this  acid,  which,  according  to  the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  to 
\  the  subject,  is  sound  in  principle  and  successful  in  practice. 
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adapted  his  process ;  but,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  it,  we  mnst 
suppose  that  he  did  not  accomplish  its  estimation.  I  shall 
describe  the  process  as  it  is  practised  in  the  examination  of 
waters ;  the  modifications  necessary  for  other  substances  con- 
taining nitrates,  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader.  To  prevent 
confusion,  it  will  be  supposed,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the 
water  contains  little  or  no  organic  matter  in  solution.  A  pint 
of  the  water  is  introduced  into  a  flask,  and  rendered  alkaline  by 
a  few  drops  of  lime-water,  so  as  to  avoid  all  risk  of  the  loss  of 
nitric  acid  in  the  subsequent  evaporation ;  the  mouth  of  the  flask 
is  then  closed  with  a  cork,  furnished  with  a  rather  large  glass 
tube,  and  drawn  out  to  a  comparatively  small  opening,  and  by 
means  of  a  lamp  it  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  The  object 
of  the  tube  is,  by  an  abundant  issue  of  steam,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  any  circulation  in  the  bottle  of  the  air  of  the 
laboratory,  which  might  introduce  nitric  acid.  A  stream  of 
carbonic  acid  is  now  passed  through  the  liquid,  to  remove  the 
excess  of  lime,  which  is  objectionable  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
process ;  and  the  liquid,  having  been  filtered,  is  transferred  by 
means  of  a  small  funnel  to  a  small  globular  flask,  which  is  figured 
at  a  ih  the  adjoining  woodcut.  This  flask,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  vessels  used  in  the  operation,  must  be  able  to  support  a 
pressure  from  without  of  about  one  atmosphere,  but  it  need  not 
be  at  all  thick  for  this  purpose.  The  flasks  which  I  employ  are 
globular,  and  of  about  2^  inches  in  diameter ;  they  are  furnished 
with  necks  about  2  inches  in  length,  and  t'^  of  an  inch  external 
diameter.  They  hold  when  full  about  2000  grains  of  water,  but 
of  course  not  more  than  two- thirds  of  this  quantity  is  evaporated  in 
them  at  the  time ;  the  flasks  weigh,  when  empty,  about  800  grains, 
which  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  their  thickness.  The  concentrated 
water  is  now  further  evaporated  in  the  flask  a  to  perfect  dryness  ; 
the  last  parts  of  the  operation  being,  for  the  sake  of  precaution, 
performed  in  an  air  bath,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  350^ 
Fahrenheit.  Into  the  flask  is  introduced  a  small  quantity  (gene- 
rally for  rain-water  about  6  or  8  grains)  of  pure  and  dry  iodide 
of  silver ;  the  quantity  of  this  being  of  course  increased  in  cases 
where  a  larger  amoutlt  of  nitric  acid  is  anticipated.  The  bottle  is 
now  connected  with  the  apparatus,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut. 
The  little  bottle,  or  tube,  i,  upon  which  it  is  convenient  to  have 
a  bulb,  is  partly  filled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  which  must 
be  free  from  chlorine ;  the  quantity  employed  may  be  from  150 
to  200  grains.  These  flasks,  as  well  as  all  the  parts  of  the 
apparatus,  are  connected  by  short  India-rubber  tubes,  which,  if  of 
proper  size,  are  air-tight  without  being  tied.  In  using  them  it 
is  necessary  to  bring  the  glass-tubes  as  nearly  as  possible  into 
contact,  by  which  the  India-rubber  tube  is  prevented  from  coUaps- 
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ing  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  air.  The  acid-tube  and  globular 
flask  being  now  in  position,  a  vacuum  is  made  in  them  by  a  few 
strokes  of  a  small  air-pump ;  the  amount  of  the  vacuum  can  be 
observed  by  the  barometer  tube  <?,  which  at  its  lower  end  dips 
into  a  small  vessel  of  mercury.  The  bottles  d  and  e  are 
intended  to  supply  carbonic  acid;  d  consists  of  a  two-necked 
bottle,  of  a  capacity  of  about  2  pints,  and  containing  fragments  of 
marble  ;  it  is  joined  to  e  by  means  of  the  tube  g^  which  reaches 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  each«  e  is  also  a  twoHiecked  bottle, 
holding  about  4  pints,  and  furnished  at  one  of  its  openings  with 
a  cork  and  >a  tube,  containing  bi*carbonate  of  potash,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  any  nitric  acid  from  reaching  the  apparatus 
from  external  sources.  On  pressing  for  a  second  the  little 
brass  spring  clamp  A,  which  is  placed  on  an  India-rubber  joint, 
the  carbonic  acid  diffuses  itself  tknongli  the  apparatus,  and  the 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  contained  in  the  bottle  e  is  forced  over 
into  d,  where  it  gives  rise  to  a  further  supply  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  forces  the  acid  back  into  the  bottle  e.  In  this  way  any 
unnecessary  waste  of  the  materials  is  avoided,  and  the  apparatus 
does  not  require  renewal  for  a  long  time.*  The  carbonic  acid 
mixed  with  the  small  quantity  of  air  remaining  in  the  flasks  is 
now  removed  by  the  pump,  and  the  vacuum  is  as  before  again 
destroyed  by  recourse  to  the  spring  h.  By  repeating  4  or  5 
times  these  operations,  which  do  not  occupy  as  many  minutes, 
the  last  portions  of  air  are  effectually  removed.f  The  vessels 
being  now  nearly  vacuous,  the  acid  in  b  is,  by  a  little  manage- 
ment, made  to  flow  into  the  bottle  containing  the  nitrate  and 
iodidle  of  silver.  The  T-piece  connecting  these  is  made  of  glass. 
The  parts  m  m  m^  where  one  tube  joins  on  at  right  angles  to 
another,  are  short  T-pieces  either  of  glass  or  metal. 

By  withdrawing  the  bottle  a  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
tube  connecting  it  with  the  rest  of  the  apparatus,  the  operator  is 
now  able  to  shut  it  off  from  the  latter  by  means  of  the  clamp  t, 
which  is  of  course  placed  in  readiness  at  the  beginning  of 
the  operation.  The  bottle  now  containing  the  nitrate,  the  iodide 
of  silver,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  is  placed  in  a  water^bath,  which 
is  conveniently  supported  on  a  retort  stand,  and  remains  in  the 
boiling  water  for  about  ten  minutes.     Under  these  circtmistances 

*  The  same  objeet  mxy  be  attained  by  tbe  use  of  a  double  cylinder  arrange- 
ment, such  as  is  employed  in  the  Dobereiner  lamp. 

t  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  air  might  be  removed,  though  perhaps  hardly  so 
e£Fectually  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  without  the  use  of  a  pump,  but  there  are 
many  advantages  in  the  employment  of  this  latter  which  more  than  compensate 
for  the  extra  trouble  which  it  involves  in  the  fitting  up  of  the  apparatus,  especially 
that  the  vacuum  enables  us  to  boil  the  substances  in  the  flask  A  without  risk  of 
bursting,  which  otherwise  would  be  almost  certain  to  occur  if,  as  it  must  be,  the 
flask  is  closed. 
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the  mtrate  and  hydrochloric  acid  mntaally  decompose  each  other, 
with  the  separation  of  nitric  oxide  and  chlorine ;  the  latter  acts 
upon  the  iodide  of  silver,  liberating  iodine,  the  vapoars  of  which, 
when  the  nitrate  present  is  considerable,  will  be  seen  to  fill  the 
flask.  When  the  operation  is  supposed  to  be  complete,  the 
flask  and  its  contents  are  allowed  to  hecome  perfectly  cool,  or 
may  be  dipped  into  cold  water  to  hasten  this  period.  The 
clamp  I  is  now  shifted,  and  the  neck  of  the  bottle  restored  to  its 
place  in  the  India«-rabber  tube,  when  the  same  alternate  pumping 
and  admission  of  carbonic  acid  are  gone  through  for  the  removed 
of  the  nitric  oxide  as  were  hefore  employed  for  abstracting  the 
air.  When  this  is  accomplished  the  flask  is  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  apparatus  (which  is  at  the  time  filled  with  carbonic 
add),  and  the  first  port  of  the  process  is  at  an  end.  The  second 
part  is  an  application  of  Professor  Bunsen's  method — namely,  of 
conrertzng  the  iodine  into  hydriodic  acid,  by  means  of  an  excess 
of  a  standard  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  estimating  the 
amount  of  excess  of  this  latler  by  a  standaxxl  solution  of  iodine. 
To  save  reference  I  will  shortly  mention  the  relative  strength  of 
these  solutions  and  the  method  of  using  them. 

The  test  solution  of  iodine  is  made  by  dissolving  25  grains  of 
carefully  purified  iodine  in  1  pint  (7000  grs.)  of  distilled  water. 
In  using  it  a  burette  containing  700  grs.  is  employed,  and  this 
being  divided  into  IQO  parts,  each  part  (or  septem)  contains  *  025 
(or  Vv^)  of  ^  grain  of  iodine,  and  represents  *  00356  grains  of 
nitric  acid.  As  it  is  easy  by  practice  to  read  to  one-half  or  even 
one-third  of  a  measure,  the  estimation  may  be  made  to  *  001  of 
nitric  add. 

The  sulphurous  add  solution  is  of  no  absolute  determinate 
strength,  but  is  staadarded  every  day  or  oftener  when  experi- 
ments are  in  pn^ress.  It  is  made  by  mixing  1  part  by  measure 
of  a  saturated  s<dution  of  sulp^huKOUs  acid  with  about  250  parts 
of  water.  A  pipette  csontaining  100  septems  (700  grains)  is 
used  fioT  measuring  this  standard  sulphurous  acid,  and  this 
quantity  will  generally  require  from  30  to  35  measures  of  the 
standard  iodine  solution  for  its  neutralization. 

The  sulphurous  add  solution  is  so  weak  that  a  portion  thrown 
on  to  the  palm  of  the  hand  will  hardly  be  detected  by  the  smell. 
To  ascertain  its  standard  value,  a  pipette-full  diluted  with  water 
is  placed  in  a  pint  flask,  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  starch  are 
added,  and  the  iodine  solution  is  dropped  into  the  mixture 
till  the  blue  colour  becomes  permanent;  a  single  drop  is 
enough  to  produce  the  change  when  the  point  has  been  arrived 
at.  When  the  solution  becomes  weak,  a  little  more  of  the 
strong  sulphurous  acid  is  added.  It  is  conveniently  kept  in  a 
large  loosely  corked  bottle,  furnished  with  a  syphon  tube,  upon 
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which  is  an  Indiarubber  joint  with  a  brass  spring  as  in  Mohr's 
burettes. 

To  ascertain  by  means  of  these  solutions  the  quantity  of  iodine 
which  has  been  liberated  by  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid,  the 
contents  of  the  small  flask  are  washed  out  carefully  (and  by  the 
help  of  a  little  iodide  of  potassium  to  assist  in  the  solution  of 
the  iodine)  into  a  larger  flask,  the  quantity  of  liquid  being  made 
up  with  distilled  water  to  about  5000  or  6000  grs.  A  measured 
quantity  of  the  sulphurous  acid  solution  is  now  added  by  means 
of  a  pipette  ;  if  sufficient  it  entirely  destroys  the  colour  of  the 
liquid.  A  few  drops  of  solution  of  starch  are  now  introduced, 
and  the  standard  iodine  liquid  is  added  drop  by  drop,  until  the 
blue  colour  of  the  iodide  of  starch  becomes  permanent.  A 
simple  calculation  founded  upon  the  known  relation  of  the  two 
liquids,  as  before  explained,  gives  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  in 
the  pint  of  water  operated  upon  in  the  analysis.  If  iodine  has 
been  liberated  during  the  process,  the  sulphurous  acid  will  re- 
quire the  addition  of  a  smaller  quantity  for  its  destruction. 
Supposing  the  standard  to  be  30  measures  of  iodine  liquid,  and 
that  in  an  experiment  only  20  are  required — then  as  each  measure 
indicates  *  00356,  the  ten  measures  not  required  will  indicate 
*  0356  of  nitric  acid  present  in  the  water  examined. 

Iodide  of  potassium  was  originally  employed  in  this  process 
instead  of  iodide  of  silver.  To  this  substance,  however,  there 
were  found  to  exist  two  objections  :  the  first  of  these  was,  that  if 
the  waters  contained  sulphates,  which  would  be  the  case  in  nine 
out  of  ten,  a  separation  of  iodine  occurred  even  in  the  entire 
absence  of  nitric  acid.  It  id  well  known  that  the  re-action  upon 
which  Bunsen's  process  is  founded,  is  reversed  when  the  solutions 
are  strong ;  that  is  to  say,  iodide  of  potassium  or  hydriodic  acid  and 
sulphuric  acid,  unless  very  dilute,  mutually  decompose  one  another 
with  formation  of  sulphurous  acid  and  liberation  of  iodine. 

In  the  trials  which  were  made  with  iodide  of  potassium,  the 
hydrochloric  acid  employed  must  have  liberated  sulphuric  acid, 
which  was  then  acted  upon  by  the  hydriodic  acid  formed  at  the 
same  time.* 

This  objection  to  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  was  indeed 
successfully  removed  by  the  employment  of  caustic  baryta  in  the 
place  of  lime  in  the  boiling  down  of  the  water  under  examination, 
as  in  this  way  sulphuric  acid  was  removed  from  the  liquid ;  bat 
another  difficulty  still  remained. 

We  found  that  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  iodide  of 

*  This  is  an  additional  illustration  of  the  lair  of  BerthoUet  of  the  distribation 
of  acids  and  bases,  as  it  is  clearly  seen  that  hydrochloric  acid  can  decompose  a 
sulphate.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  delicate  process  for  sulphuric  acid  and 
sulphates  might  be  founded  on  this  circumstance. 
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potassium  gave  rise^  upon  lengthened  boiling,  to  a  liberation  of 
iodine,  slight  indeed,  but  still  sufficient  to  impair  the  delicacy 
of  the  results  unless  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  duration  of 
the  operation. 

Iodide  of  silver  is  not  subject  to  either  of  these  objections ; 
it  is  not  affected  by  hydrochloric  acid,  neither  is  iodine  liberated 
from  it  by  sulphuric  acid  when  sulphates  are  present.*  Iodide 
of  lead  was  tried,  but  with  a  less  satisfactory  result. 

In  the  foregoing  account  I  have  supposed  the  water  to  be  free 
from  organic  matter,  which  is,  however,  seldom  the  case.  The 
presence  of  organic  matter,  by  acting  on  the  nitrate,  would  very 
greatly  interfere,  unless  steps  were  taken  to  counteract  it.  For 
this  purpose,  in  almost  all  cases,  I  have  recourse  to  a  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash ;  two  or  three  drops  of  which  are  added 
to  the  water  in  the  act  of  boiling  it  down.  The  permanganate 
effectually  destroys  the  organic  matter  with  the  production  of 
peroxide  of  manganese ;  it  is  added  drop  by  drop,  so  long  as  the 
amethyst  tint  imparted  by  it  is  destroyed  ;  when  this,  after  some 
time,  remains  permanent  in  the  boiling  solution,  it  is  known  that 
the  whole  of  the  organic  matter  is  oxidated.  The  excess  of 
permanganate  is  removed  by  adding  a  few  grains  of  carbonate  of 
lead  to  the  boiling  solution,  by  which  peroxide  of  manganese 
and  puce  oxide  of  lead  are  precipitated.  When  the  latter  is 
sufficiently  concentrated,  carbonic  acid  is  passed  into  it  as  before 
mentioned ;  the  liquid  is  filtered,  and  the  evaporation  is  com- 
pleted in  the  small  globular  flask.  The  complete  dryness  of  the 
product,  and  the  absence,  as  far  as  can  be,  of  carbonates,  are 
desirable  on  account  of  the  necessity  that  the  hydrochloric  acid 
should  be  as  strong  as  possible,  in  order  to  act  on  the  last 
portions  of  nitrate. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  instances  of  the  amount  of  accuracy 
which  attends  this  process. 

The  following  are  seven  determinations  of  nitric  acid  in  nitrate 
of  potash  repeatedly  crystallized.  A  weak  solution  of  the  nitrate 
was  employed,  and  a  given  quantity  of  it  carefully  measured  by 
a  pipette,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  quantity  of  nitrate  em- 
ployed was  1084  grains,  representing  0*585  grains  of  nitric  acid. 
The  results  were —  N,tric  aci<l 

Ist  Experiment 0*582 

2iid        , 0-585 

3rd        „  0*584 

4th        0-581 

5th         „  0-580 

6th         , 0-584 

7th         „  0-583 

*  In  the  instances  given  further  on  of  the  delicacy  of  this  process  for  nitric  acid, 
Yill  be  found  one  in  which  a  sulphate  ir as  employed  without  altering  the  result. 
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In  the  last  instance  10  grains  of  pure  sulphate  of  lime  were 
added  with  the  iodide  of  silver,  but  without  deranging  the  result. 
These  results  are  not  selected  from  a  greater  number,  but  were 
obtained  in  seven  consecutive  experiments.  The  mean  of  these 
results  is  as  nearly  as  possible  0*583  (0*5827),  as  against  0*585, 
the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  experimented  upon,  or  an  error  of 
1  in  291  on  the  whole  quantity.  The  greatest  deviation  is 
less  than  1  per  cent. ;  that  is  to  say,  that  for  100  parts  of  nitric 
acid  the  worst  result  would  show  S^. 

If,  as-  is  very  possible,  the  nitrate*  after  all  was  not  quite  pore, 
and  that  the  deviations  were  equal  above  and  below  the  truth, 
they  are  then  still  further  reduced. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  a  word  in  explanation  of  the 
delicacy  of  a  method,  which  deals  with  quantities  as  a  whole, 
which  heretofore  would  have  been  exceeded  by  the  differences  of 
two  experiments. 

The  following  are  duplicate  analyses  of  different  samples  of 
drainage  and  rain  waters  given  in  the  preceding  paper-— 

Nitric  Acid  in  Drainage  Waters  (Mr.  Paine), 


Bo. 

In  a  pint 

No. 

In  a  pint. 

/  1st  detemi 

ination  .. 

.,   0-7209 

(  Ist  determination    .-      ,.  0*342 

1. 

2nd 

..   0-7132 

5.  \  2nd 

tt              ' 

.       ..   0-347 

Mean       , 

.,   0-7170 

(Mean 

» 

.      ..  0*345 

'1st 

..   1-478 

(1st 

»              • 

.      ..  0*807 

2. 

2nd 

..    1*470 

6.     2nd 

>f              • 

.      ..  0-803 

[Mean       , 

..   1*474 

Mean 

jy 

.      ..  0-806 

Ist 

..   1-272 

(Ist 

»?                    • 

.      ..  1*149 

3.     2nd 

..   1-290* 

7.     2nd 

n                   • 

.      ..   1*142 

Mean       , 

..   1*281 

Mean 

» 

.      ..   1*140 

1st 

..   0-192 

4.    2nd 

..  0-197 

Mean       , 

..  0*195 
3fr.  Adand 

'5  SampUs. 

No. 

In  a  pint. 

No. 

Inaplnt. 

■  1st  dete 

rmination 

..  0-0623 

(  1st  determination 

..   0*0480 

2  A,     2nd 

,.. 

..  0-0633 

3  A.     2nd 

>i               •  • 

..   0-0490 

Mean 

» 

..  0-0628 
Mr,  Hoshyr 

Mean 
\s^  Samples. 

>t 

..   0*0485 

No. 

In  a  pint. 

No. 

In  a  pint. 

1st  detemi 

lination    . 

.      ..   0-464 

(  1st  determination    . 

.       ..    0-441 

1.     2nd 

ij             • 

.      ..  0-461 

3.  j  2nd 

99 

.      ..   0-439 

Mean 

>t 

.      ..  0-463 

I  Mean 

yy 

.      ..   0-440 

1st 

>» 

.      ..  0-114 

fist 

yy 

.      ..  0-117 

2.     2nd 

»>             • 

.      ..  0-107 

4.     2nd 

99 

.      ..   0117 

Mean 

»             • 

.      ..  0*110 

Mean 

>» 

..      ..   0-117 

'*'  The  discrepancy  here  seen  was  acconnted  for  by  an  accident  to  the  pomp, 
which  delayed  the  experiment. 
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The  foregoing  are  probably  sufficient  illustrations  of  the 
accuracy  of  this  process.  They  are  fair  instances  of  the  actual 
results,  and  wherever  greater  deviations  are  found  to  occur, 
which  is  very  seldom,  the  case,  the  cause  is  generally  discernible 
during  the  process  of  analysis,  and  may  be  avoided  by  due  care. 

It  is  only  further  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  possible  sources 
of  error  in  this  method  have  been  carefully  looked  into.  The 
most  probable  would  be  the  production  of  nitric  acid  by  the 
action  of  the  permanganate  of  potash,  either  on  ammonia  or 
nitrogenous  organic  matter  in  the  waters.  I  have  satisfied  myself, 
by  direct  experiments,  that  in  neither  case  does  such  production 
of  nitric  acid  occur. 

DfiTEBMINATION  OF  AmMQNIA. 

The  accompanying  woodcut  will  probably  be  understood 
without  much  explanation.  Into  the  bottle  a,  which  has  a 
capacity  of  about  1  gallon  (70,000  grains),  a  quart  of  the  water  to 
be  examined  is  introduced,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
lime,  and  a  quantity  of  recently  fused  common  salt,  the  object 
of  which  last  will  be  immediately  explained.  This  vessel  is  con- 
nected with  the  bottle  d  by  glass  tubes  c  of  about  |  of  an  inch 
external  diameter. 

The  vessel  c?  is  a  bottle  with  two  necks,  into  which  the  glass 
tubes  are  ground;  into  this  vessel  is  introduced  a  solution  of 
bisulphate  of  potash,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  ammonia 
brought  over  by  distillation  from  the  liquid  in  a. 

The  tube  c  conoeeting  these  vessels  cannot  obviously  form  a 
stopper,  and  at  the  same  time  continue  of  any  length  into  the 
bottle  dy  but  a  smaller  tube  is  by  means  of  an  India-rubber  joint 
connected  with  it,  so  as  to  dip  into  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  d. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  tube  A,  which  connects  d  with  e,  but 
which  stops  short  at  about  two-thirds  of  its  depth. 

The  vessel  e  is  surrounded  by  cold  water  in  an  outer  vessel  y. 

At  g  the  apparatus  is  connected  with  the  pump  at  the  point  k 
in  the  nitric  acid  apparatus.  As  these  two  operations  have,  in 
the  case  of  waters,  to  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  it  is  con- 
venient to  have  the  respective  apparatus  attached  to  the  same 
pump. 

Such  being  the  arrangement,  heat  is  applied  to  the  water  bath  &, 
and  a  vacuum  is  created  throughout  the  apparatus  by  the  pump. 
When  the  liquid  in  a  commences  to  boil,  a  trifling  condensation 
at  first  occurs  in  the  tube  c  and  the  vessel  {/,  but  these  soon  come 
to  have  a  temperature  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  the  liquid  in  a, 
and  from  that  time  the  bubbles  of  vapour  pass  through  the  liquid 
in  dj  just  as  would  a  fixed  gas,  and  are  finally  condensed  in  e,  so 
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that  no  considerable  amount  of  condensation  occurs  in  the  pump 
to  impair  its  action. 

In  this  way  we  are  enabled  as  it  were  to  wa^h  all  the  vapour, 
causing  it  to  leave  behind  it  any  ammonia  which  it  may  contain, 
without  greatly  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  to  be  sub- 
sequently tested.  The  operation  proceeds  regularly  and  without 
requiring  much  care  or  attention,  except  in  the  occasional  im- 
provement  of  the  vacuum  as  a  slight  leakage  may  occur.  We 
may  in  this  way,  if  we  please,  distil  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
water  operated  upon. 

The  object  of  adding  the  salt  to  the  liquid  to  be  distilled  is 
to  elevate  the  point  of  vaporization  of  the  water,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  that  of  the  ammonia  is  diminished  from  the  well- 
known  circumstance  that  a  liquid  saturated  with  a  salt  has  its 
power  of  dissolving  gases  almost  destroyed.  We  have  found 
that  under  these  circumstances  all  the  ammonia  present  is  brought 
over  with  one-fifth,  and  indeed  in  some  instances  with  one-tenth, 
of  the  water ;  but  it  is  preferable  to  distil  a  lai^er  quantity. 
Bisulphate  of  potash  is  substituted  for  sulphuric  acid  as  a  means 
of  collecting  the  ammonia,  as  it  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  less 
volatile  than  the  latter.  The  resulting  liquid  is  tested  with  a 
standard  solution  of  ammonia,  of  such  a  strength  that  each  septem 
(7  grains)  represents  *02714  grains  of  ammonia.  A  neutral  solu- 
tion of  litmus  is  employed,  as  is  usual  in  such  experiments.  It 
is  proper  to  state  that  when  this  apparatus  was  used  in  the  way 
described  an  apparent  excess  of  ammonia*  was  frequently  ob- 
tained, due,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  to  a  mechanical  carrying  over 
of  small  quantities  of  the  acid  liquid  in  d  by  the  bubbles  of 
vapour.  I  believe  that  with  care  such  a  result  may  be  avoided.* 
The  results  actually  given  were  obtained  by  a  modification  of  the 
method  of  using  the  apparatus.  The  vessel  d  was  kept  cold  by 
means  of  an  outer  vessel  of  cold  water,  and  the  greater  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  distilled  liquid  condensed  there,  and  was  tested 
at  mie  operation.  Even  in  this  form  the  use  of  a  vacuous  appa- 
ratus is  most  desirable,  as  the  process  is  so  regular  and  so  much 
under  control,  whilst  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  suffer  loss  by 
escape  of  ammonia.  Numerous  direct  experiments  have  been 
made  to  prove  the  correctness  of  this  process,  but  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  give  a  few  instances  of  duplicate  analyses  where  the 
quantities  distilled  over  and  other  conditions  have  been  unlike, 
and  the  similarity  of  result  cannot  therefore  be  due  to  accident. 
The  following  are  such  analyses  of  the  rain-water  of  five  different 
months  in  the  year  1855,  as  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  table, 

*  A  ping  of  asbestos  was  inserted  In  the  tabe  at  h,  but  failed  to  prevent  the 
add  liqaid  from  being  carried  over. 

VOU  XVII.  M 
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The  results  are  given  od  the  gallon :  as,  however,  only  one  quart 
was  operated  upon,  the  actual  errors  are  only  one<-fourth  of  what 
they  here  seem : — 


August 


(Ist  experiment 
2xid 
Mean 


(1st 
September  |  2nd 

(  Mean 

(Ist 
October  ..  j  2nd 

( Mean 


Ammonia, 
per  gallon. 

..  -0800 

..  -0814 

,.  -0807 

..  -0950 

,.  -0949 

.  -09496 

,.  -0610 

.  -0610 

.  -0610 


November 

Ist  experiment 
2nd        „ 
Mean     „ 

Ammonia, 
per  gallon. 

..    -0540 

..   -0542 

..   -0541 

December 

Ist 

2nd        „ 

Mean      „ 

..  -0670 
..  -0678 
..   -0674 

The  deviations  in  any  two  of  these  analyses  are  not  greater  than 
those  which  are  inseparable  from  the  best  methods  of  alkalimetry, 
and  it  may  well  happen  that  no  part  of  the  difference  results 
from  the  distillation.  In  the  case  of  December,  for  instance,  in 
which  the  largest  error  is  seen  to  occur,  the  actual  difference  be- 
tween the  two  determinations  on  a  quart  of  water  is  only  *0002 
of  a  grain  of  ammonia — a  quantity  which  is  represented  by  a 
quarter  of  a  measure  of  the  test  liquid.  Now,  as  this  quantity 
is  little  more  than  one  drop,  and  as  it  is  made  as  weak  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  power  of  the  eye  to  observe  the  change  of  colour, 
it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  expect  to  attain  any  greater  amount 
of  accuracy.  These  duplicate  analyses  are  all  I  can  find  in  my 
books  as  made  upon  waters ;  they  are,  consequently,  in  no  way 
selected  for  the  purpose :  they  were,  moreover,  made  by  different 
experimenters. 
15,  Wetbeck-streety  Cavendish-square, 


VI. — On  the  Natural  History  of  British  Meadow  and  Pasture 
Grasses.  By  James  Buckman,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of 
Geology  and  Botany  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  College. 

Introduction. 

In  giving  descriptions  of  grasses,  it  may  be  well  to  set  ou^t  with 
the  acknowledgment  that  these  plants  form  an  exceedingly  natural 
group,  which  at  once  supposes  that,  although  they  have  such  dif- 
ferences that  species  can  be  recognised  by  careful  analysis,  they 
have  yet  such  agreement  in  common  that  the  most  casual  observa- 
tion is  usually  sufficient  to  determine  one  of  the  family  to  be  a 
^  grass,'  or  at  least  to  enable  us  to  refer  it  to  the  Graminaee(Bj  aa 
the  natural  order  of  plants  to  which  it  belongs. 

Here,  then,  we  see  that  there  must  be  a  great  similarity  of 
parts  in  species  of  grasses,  and,  as  these  parts  are  often  minute,  it 
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follows  that  in  order  to  understand  descriptions  so  as  to  enable  us 
to  distinguish  one  species  from  another,  or  to  analyse  them,  great 
care  must  first  be  taken  to  master  the  minute  distinctive  characters 
which  such  parts  may  present.  This  done,  the  student  of  grasses 
may  soon  know  them  tolerably  well,  whereas,  if  neglected,  he 
may  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  nameSj  but  i%  will  only  be  in  a 
traditionary  manner,  and  therefore  with  a  constant  liability  to 
error,  according  as  his  informer  is  well  or  ill  acquainted  with  his 
subject 

This  paper  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  following  subjects  :— 

1st.   An  account  of  the  structure  of  grasses ;  and 

2nd.  To  offer  a  system  of  classification  or  arrangement  depexH 
dent  thereupon.* 

1.  Structure  of  Grasses* — In  grasses  we  meet  with  the  following 
parts,  all  of  which,  though  tolerably  constant  in  form  in  indi- 
viduals of  each  species,  yet  in  their  variations  in  species  make  up 
the  sum  of  those  distinctive  characters  which  enable  the  botanist 
to  separate  one  species  from  another.     Such  are^ 

ne  Rooty  or  descending  axis,  consisting  of  root  fibres  and 
rhizome. 

CulfOj  or  ascending  axis,  consisting  of  stem,  with  its  nodes  and 
joints. 

Leaves^  the  appendages  of  the  axis,  consisting  of  sheath,  ligule, 
laminsu 

FlcwerSy  or  reproductive  organs,  consisting  of  floral  envelopes^, 
stamens,  and  pistils. 

Seeds,  or  Fruit,  consisting  of  grains  of  various  forms  and  sizes. 

The  roots  of  grasses  usually  consist  of  small  fibres,  which,  in 
starting  from  the  seed,  burst  through  the  radicle,  or  seed-root, 
like  the  inner  valve  of  a  telescope  from  the  outer ;  this,  which  is 
called  by  botanists  Endorhizal,  from  two  Greek  words  signifying 
within  a  sheath,  may  be  well  observed  in  the  germination  of  such 
large  grasses  as  are  presented  in  the  cereals,  as  wheat,  barley,. 
&c.  Roots  are  sometimes  hard  and  wiry,  especially  in  such 
species  as  grow  in  damp  and  boggy  places ;  whilst  in  others  they^ 
are  exceedingly  flexile,  the  main  roots  often  creeping  great  dia* 
tances  in  search  of  food,  and  then  branching  off  into  innumerable 
fibrils,  or  rootlets,  the  ends  of  which,  consisting  of  the  newest 
cells  or  growth,  form  the  spongioles,  or  suckers,  by  which  nutri- 
ment is  taken  from  the  soil  into  the  plant  system.  It  is  hence 
necessary,  in  the  cultivation  of  grasses,  that  the  soil  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  seed  should  be  of  good  tilth,  and  especially  that  its 
mechanical  consistency  should  be  such  as  that  it  will  not  greatly 

*  The  description  of  Species,  with  an  account  of  their  qoalities,  will  follow  in 
•or  next  NomMT. 
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expand  in  moisture,  and  so  push  the  plants  out  of  place, — or  crack 
in  drought,  in  which  case  the  rootlets,  or  active  parts  in  life  and 
increase,  are  broken  away  just  at  the  period  when  they  are  most 
required.  Roots  are  without  buds,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  the  parts  of  a  grass  which  grow  beneath  the  surface  are 
not  always  true  roots,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  runners  in  the 
common  couch  (Triticum  repens).  These  receive  the  name  of 
Rhizome^  or  underground  stems,  and  it  is  by  means  of  these  that 
the  couch  tribe  of  grasses  so  quickly  spread  from  a  common  and 
small  centre  into  large  patches ;  as,  though  they  creep  for  a  con- 
siderable distance^  yet  their  points  ultimately  rise  to  the  surface 
and  then  expand  new  leaves,  and,  in  fact,  form  distinct  and 
perfect  individuals,  which,  if  separated  from  the  parent,  all  the 
more  rapidly  give  rise  to  independent  colonies,  and  indeed  these 
scions  do  as  their  parent  did  before  them. 

Several  species  of  grasses  have  this  tendency,  and  consequently 
when  it  occurs  it  forms  a  good  distinctive  character.  Hence 
though  the  Triticum  repens  has  a  rhizome,  the  T,  caninum  is  only 
furnished  with  a  fibrous  root ;  some  of  the  PoaSj  as  Poa  pratensis 
and  P,  compressa,  have  rhizomes,  whilst  Poa  annua  and  P. 
trivialis  are  without  any  tendency  to  a  creeping  habit  of  growth. 

Agriculturally  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  dififerent  forms 
of  couch,  as  the  species  of  one  district  may  be  absent  from 
another ;  and  as  even  the  rhizome  will  vary  in  being  large  or 
small,  so  will  its  eradication  much  depend  upon  its  difference  in 
form  and  habit.  However,  we  shall  hereafter  see  that  several 
species  of  grass  become  useful  from  this  very  structure  in  keeping 
together  banks  of  sea-coast,  canals,  and  the  like;  and  it  is  a 
matter  worthy  of  serious  consideration  and  careful  experiment 
whether  they  could  not  be  made  available  in  consolidating  the 
slopes  of  railway  cuttings,  which  give  so  much  trouble  and  cause 
such  constant  yearly  outlay  on  some  lines. 

Culm — Stem  (B). — ^The  stems  of  grasses  are  usually  hollow  (yf*- 
tular\  to  which,  however,  the  Molinia  ccsrulea  (purple  molinia)  of 
wet  places  offers  an  exception  in  its  solid  stem.  It  is  rounded, 
except  in  Poa  compressa  (flat-stemmed  meadow-grass),  in  which 
the  trivial  name  has  been  given  from  the  oval  form  on  a  transverse 
section,  as  though  it  had  been  subject  to  compression. 

The  stem  is  separated  into  long  or  short  lengths,  called  jotn^^, 
by  the  intervention  of  nodes  (C)  (knots),  which  are  solid  and  tend 
much  to  strengthen  the  structure  of  the  plant,  to  which  end  they 
will  be  found  to  be  closer  at  the  base,  where  the  strain  would  be 
greatest  on  account  of  these  light  plants  swaying  forwards  and 
backwards  in  the  wind,  and  more  remote  upwards  in  the  culm,  from 
which  are  suspended  the  newer  and  more  active  leaves. 

Stems  may  vary  in  being  quite  smooth^  ribbed^  armed  with  hairs 
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— which  may  be  long  or  short — bristly  or  dovony^  in  proportion  as 
this  kind  of  armature  may  be  coarse  or  harsh,  or  fine  and  soft. 

The  nodes  again  may  be  of  a  different  colour  from  the  culm, 
or,  like  it,  may  be  smooth  or  armed  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  leaves  (D)  consist  of  the  following  parts : — 

D.    The  sheath,  ^'petiolej  or  leaf-stalk  of  other  plants. 

D".  The  ligule,  or  tongue. 

D*",  The  lamina,  :=  blade,  or  flat  part  of  the  leaf. 

The  sheath  is  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf.  This  takes  its  rise  from 
the  nodes,  one  from  each,  arranged  on  alternate  sides  of  the  culm. 
The  whole  length  of  the  sheath,  which  is  variable,  is  folded 
around  the  culm,  from  which  it  can  be  loosened  by  unwinding 
without  fracture,  a  circumstance  which  serves  to  distinguish  the 
grasses  from  the  sedges  {Carex),  as  the  sheath  of  the  latter  is  a 
continuous  tube,  in  which  the  solid  and  often  triangular  culm 
is  inserted  J  not  folded.  This  is  a  distinctive  character  of  great 
importance  to  observe,  inasmuch  as  grasses  and  sedges  are  out- 
wardly much  alike — indeed  some  species  of  the  latter  are  called 
Carnation  Grass — ^but  greatly  different  in  quality ;  grasses  being 
for  the  most  part  highly  nutritious  plants,  whilst  sedges  are  not 
only  usually  innutritions,  but,  from  the  harshness  of  their  herbage, 
are  often  a  source  of  injury  and  annoyance  to  the  creatures  that 
from  starvation  are  sometimes  doomed  to  eat  of  them. 

The  blade — lamina — D'",  is  the  expanded  part  of  the  leaf.  It 
is  sometimes  large  and  drooping,  as  in  the  larger  or  flag-like 
grasses,  but  occasionally  it  is  very  minute,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  the  sheath,  as  in  the  Avena  pubescens  (soft  oat-grass). 
In  some  species  the  blade  is  long  and  the  sheath  short.  The 
blade  is  traversed  by  longitudinal  parallel  lines,  which  are  called 
the  leaf -veins  or  nermires :  these  may  be  broad,  narrow,  rigid,  soft, 
armed  unth  rough  liairs,  and  so  on,  all  of  which  are  not  only  points 
of  distinction  in  species,  but  aid  in  making  up  the  sum  of  those 
differences  which  will  ever  be  found  in  good  and  bad  pasture 
grasses :  as,  for  instance,  grasses  in  which  the  herbage  is  covered 
with  long  downy  hairs  are  mostly  poor  and  innutritions  in  quality ; 
on  the  other  hand  those  of  ,a  harsh  and  rigid  structure,  with  ser- 
rated leaves,  whose  edges  act  as  a  saw  and  whose  flat  blades 
perform  the  oflice  of  a  file,  even  if  nutritious,  would  nevertheless 
be  refused  by  cattle  on  account  of  their  mechanical  inconvenience. 

The  ligule,  D''. — At  the  point  where  the  sheath  ends  and  the 
blade  begins  occurs  a  thin  and  usually  white  semi-transparent 
membrane,  termed  the  ligule,  or  tongue.  This,  as  it  varies  so 
much  in  size  and  form,  will  be  frequently  referred  to  in  diagnosis 
by  some  such  terms  as  the  following : — 

Short,  in  Poa  pratensis,  smooth-stalked  meadow-grass. 

Pointed,  in  Foa  trivialis,  rough-stalked  ditto. 
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Notchedy  in  Bramus  mollis^  soft  brome  or  lop  grass. 

In  pairsj  in  Ammophila  arundinaceay  common  sea-reed. 

Its  value  as  a  distinctive  character  may  be  drawn  from  an  exa- 
mination of  Poa  pratensis  and  JP.  trimalisy  as  it  assists  at  a  glance 
to  distinguish  two  grasses,  much  alike  in  appearance,  though 
very  distinct  in  habit  and  general  properties. 

The  use  which  this  part  of  the  leaf  subserves  would  appear 
to  be  that  of  more  securely  fastening  the  upper  part  of  the 
sheath  to  the  culm,  as  without  it  the  wind  would  tear  the  leaves 
downwards,  in  which  case  their  functions  would  become  much 
disturbed,  and  they  would  soon  wither  and  die.  The  flower  in 
grasses  consists  of  the  elements  of  an  entire  plant,  each  bunch 
or  locusta  of  flowers,  being  but  a  grass  in  miniature,  consisting 
of  a  central  axis  or  stem  with  its  alternately  arranged  leaves,  the 
stamens,  pistils,  and  seeds  in  the  axils  of  which  are  but  buds ; 
this  fact  may  at  once  be  seen  in  viviparous  specimens,  such  as 
are  often  found  in  the  Lolium  perenne  (perennial  rye-grass)  and 
Cynosurus  cristatus  (crested  dog's-tail),  in  which,  instead  of 
flowers,  we  have  complete  buds,  which  we  have  indeed  detached 
and  grown  as  distinct  plants  of  their  respective  species. 

Now,  in  these  examples  the  case  is  very  different  from  that  of 
germination  in  the  ear  which  takes  place  in  laid  and  damp 
wheat,  as  in  the  latter  the  seeds  have  been  perfected,  and  ger- 
mination takes  place  from  heat  and  moisture  in  the  usual  manner  ; 
but  in  viviparous  growth  the  envelopes  and  their  organs,  instead 
of  growing  seeds  on  the  principle  of  arrested  development,  go 
on  growing  into  branches,  and  no  seed  is  consequently  per- 
fected. 

Flowers  consist  of  the  following  parts : — 

Glume  ssouter  chafFrScales   )  t?i      i  i 

^,       7      .  I.  IP      1       )  Floral  envelopes. 

Glwmel  =*inner  chan-scales   J  * 

Stamens  \  t?  _x't  • 

Pistils  J   "^^l^zmg  organs. 

Seeds  «=  grain=reproductive  organs. 

Floral  envelopes^  upon  the  theory  just  enunciated,  consist  of 
metamorphosed  leaves;  they  are  arranged  in  pairs,  and  each 
scale  starts  from  an  opposite  side  of  the  central  axis,  but  not 
from  the  same  point.  The  outer  pair  subserves  the  same  use  as 
the  calyx  in  other  plants,  and  receives  the  name  of  calyx,  glume 
(E) ;  the  inner  pair,  or  pairs — for  sometimes  several  occur  in  a 
single  glume — is  termed  glumel,  and  the  pieces  of  which  either 
are  formed  obtain  the  name  of  valves,  the  lower  one  being  the 
outer  and  the  upper  one  the  inner  of  each  respectively. 

The  glumes  differ  in  shape,  and  in  the  presence  or  absence  of 
longitudinal  lines  or  ribs ;  it  may  be  large  enough  to  include  or 
conceal  the  glumel,  or  it  may  be  considerably  smaller  than  the 
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latter.  Again,  the  outer  and  inner  valve  may  vary  in  size  and 
shape,  and,  indeed,  present  many  differences  which  will  be  ex- 
plained in  simple  language  in  the  descriptions  of  species. 

The  glumel  (F),  corolla^  is  subject  to  like  differences  in  form  and 
proportion,  facts  which  can  only  be  well  explained  with  a  speci- 
men in  one's  hand  ;  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  grasses 
we  have  to  deal  with  plants  which,  though  simple  in  their  struc- 
ture, present  such  minute  differences  that  the  eye  must  become 
by  use  accustomed  to  examine  and  trace  them,  and  as  so  many 
characters  are  necessarily  derived  from  such  important  organs 
as  the  flowers,  which  are  often  small,  even  a  pogket  lens  will  fre- 
quently be  required  to  assist  the  ordinary  vision.* 

The  glumel  is  often  found  to  be  armed  by  a  projecting  spine 
or  beard ;  this  is  of  greater  or  less  length,  and  is  termed  the 
avm^^  and  may  be  well  observed  in  bearded  wheat  and  in  both 
wild  and  cultivated  barleys.  This  organ,  when  long  and  stiff, 
and  armed  as  it  is  sometimes  with  projecting  spicuke,  renders 
grasses  where  they  occur  exceedingly  objectionable,  especially 
for  hay,  though  the  grass  may  be  good  if  kept  from  flowering  by 
constant  depasturing;  such  are  the  species  of  Hordeum  (wild 
barley). 

The  fertilizing  organs  consist  of  the  stamens  (H)  which 
possess  the  following  parts : — 

a.  The  filament  (H'),  or  thread  which  supports 

h.  The  anther  (H"),  or  case  in  which  is  secreted 

c.  The  pollen,  or  fecundating  dust 
The  filament,  by  reason  of  its  length,  may  cause  the  anther 
to  be  exserted  or  standing  out  from  the  flower,  or  from  its  short- 
ness to  be  inserted  or  included  in  its  valves,  the  anther  may  be 
varied  in  its  colour  as  follows  : — J 

Colourless,  Poa  annua^  annual  meadow-grass. 

Flesh  colour,  Phleum  pratense,  Timothy  grass. 

Rose  in  Alopecurus  pratensis,  meadow  foxtail. 

Purple  in  Aira  ccespitosay  hassock  grass. 

Yellow,  Bromus  mollis^  soft  brome,  and  most  grasses. 

Orange,  Bromus  erectuSy  upright  brome. 

The  pollen  is  usually  of  a  light  straw  colour,  but  as  it  cannot 

be  well  examined  without  a  tolerably  good  microscope,  and  even 

then  would  offer  but  doubtful  specific  characters,  it  need  not  be 

further  mentioned  here.     In  our  British  species  of  grasses  we 

•  For  ihiB  pnrpoee  a  lens  of  ordinary  power  will  suffice,  snch  as  may  be  pur- 
chased  at  the  optician's  for  about  9cf. 

t  The  awn,  when  present,  may  represent  the  blade  of  a  leaf,  whilst  the  g^nme 
and  glamel  are  the  representatiyes  of  the  sheath. 

X  The  colour  Taries  much  in  the  same  species,  some  being  more  liable  to 
variation  than  others. 
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Poa  praiensls. 

find  three  stamens,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  to  each  floret, 
and  hence  grasses  belong  to  the  Linnaean  class  Triandria. 

The  Pistil  (K)  consists  of  a  style,  which  is  in  one  or  as  it 
were  split  into  two  parts,  each  surmounted  by  a  stigma  (K^ 
either  pointed  or  feathery ;  they  are  mostly  very  pale  in  colour, 
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but  occasionallj  higbly  tinted.  As  our  British  grasses,  with  but 
one  exception  in  Nardus  stricta^  heath  grass,  possess  two 
stigmata^  so  they  belong  to  the  Linnaean  order  Digynia. 

Seeds  are  sometimes  loose  in  the  chaff-scales,  as  in  the  wheat ; 
in  others  the  glumel  is  adherent,  as  in  barley ; — a  circumstance 
which  may  explain  how  readily  wheat  grain  is  shed  when  '  dead 
ripe,'  as  the  attachment  of  the  seeds  to  the  chaff-scales  is  much 
less  firm  than  that  of  the  flower  to  the  flower-stalk :  these  facts 
fully  justify  the  process  of  reaping,  as  involving  more  care,  for 
the  former,  and  of  the  rougher  method  of  mowing  for  the  latter ; 
this,  however,  is  now  calculated  as  a  matter  of  expense,  and  not 
one  of  mere  waste. 

For  the  sake  of  perspicuity  the  following  resume  of  parts  is 
added,  with  references  to  our  figure : — 

Root  (Fibres,  A The  trae  root  fibres. 

tRhizome     ....  Creeping  underground  stem. 

(Culm,  B The  whole  aboveground  stem. 

Stem     ..  ..  Joint A  single  length  from  node  to  node. 

Node,  C The  hard  knot  between  joints. 

Sheath,  P.     ..  The  folding  portion  of  a  leaf. 
Leaf Ligule,  D".     ..The  tongue  of  the  leaf. 

Blade,  n".     ..  The  lamina,  or  free  part  of  leaf. 
Floral       (Glumes,  E.    ..  The  outer  chaff-scales,  in  pairs. 
Envelopes    iQlumels,  F.   ..  The  inner  chaJOF-scales,  ditto. 

1  Filament,  H'. ..  The  thread  supporting  the  anther. 
Anther,  H".    ..  The  pouch  containing  the  pollen. 
Pollen.. The  fertilizing  dust. 

Piafl  /Style,  K' The  support  of  the  stigma. 

18^11    ••  -Istigma,  K'.   ..  The  receptacle  for  the  pollen. 

Seeds,  I The  reproductive  organ. 

N.  A  barren  shoot..  ..A  fiowerless  branch. 

Iriflorescence. — ^Thus  far  we  have  described  the  separate  parts 
of  the  structure  of  grasses ;  we  have  now  to  point  out  the  terms 
used  to  designate  these  in  aggregation,  which  will  be  briefly 
considered  under  the  following  heads  : — 

a.  Herbage^  that  is  the  leaf  portion,  principally  concerned 

in  pasture. 
h.   CulmSi  or  parts  which  grow  upright,  and  make  up  so 

much  of  the  bulk  and  weight  of  hay. 
c.  Heads  offiowers^  the  various  forms  which  they  assume. 

a.  The  quality  of  grasses  depends  so  much  upon  the  quantity 
and  physical  character  of  the  herbage,  that  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses these  should  always  be  noted  with  great  care ;  hence,  if 
for  hay,  both  bulk  and  quality  is  much  influenced  by  luxuriant 
leafage,  a  character  in  which  grasses  will  be  found  to  differ  in  a 
remarkable  degree ;  if  however  this  be  rough  and  unpalatable. 
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that  is,  the  ^  sour  grass '  of  the  farmer,  no  matter  how  great  its 
quantity,  such  should  be  discouraged.  Again,  if  for  depasturing, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  note  such  facts  as  longemty^  and  how  the 
species  succeeds  in  sending  up  herbage  under  continual  mutila- 
tion by  feeding  off. 

Most  grass  meadows  are  sometimes  mown  for  hay  and  then 
depastured  in  the  shape  of  aJlermaJth^  whilst  in  some  years  no 
hay  crop  is  taken,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  all  such  species  as  will  be  found  adapted  to  our  soil,  and 
will  there  yield  us  the  best  return  in  both  hay  and  herbage. 
Connected  with  this  part  of  the  subject  we  must  not  omit  dura-- 
tion  ;  as  for  permanent  pasture  perennial  grasses  are  absolutely 
necessary,  annual  species  having  nothing  to  recommend  them. 

b.  The  Culms  of  grasses,  whether  liard  and  wiry,  or  soft  and 
pliable,  bitter  or  saccharine,  scanty  or  abundanty  should  also  re- 
ceive attention,  as  hay,  both  in  quality  and  bulk,  will  much 
depend  upon  these  circumstances. 

c.  Heads  of  flowers. — ^These  are  aggregated  from  single  locustce^ 
spikelets,  or  smaller  bunches  or  bundles  of  flowers  which  may 
vary  in  the  following  manner : — 

a.  A  single  glumel  to  each  pair  of  glume-valves. 

2.  Two  glumels  and  sets  of  flowers  to  a  pair  of  glumes. 

e.  Three  or  more  glumels  to  each  pair  of  glume-valves. 

Each  flower,  or  locusta  of  flowers,  as  b  and  c  would  be  termed, 
may  be  attached  to  the  stem  in  various  ways  : 

a.  On  short  upright  footstalks  (pedicels),  in  which  the  flowers 
unite  into  a  compact  head,  called  a  spike — example.  Foxtail 
grasses. 

b.  On  longer  upright  footstalks  (pedicels)  forming  an  upright 
panicle,  as  in  Bromus  mollis,  soft  brome. 

c.  On  long  and  flexile  footstalks  (pedicels)  a  drooping  panicle, 
as  Bromus  asper,  rough-stalked  brome. 

2.  Classification, — ^In  a  large  group  of  plants,  like  the  grasses, 
their  study  necessitates  their  arrangement  into  smaller  groups  or 
bundles  in  order  to  facilitate  their  analysis,  to  which  end  various 
characters,  more  or  less  minute,  have  been  dwelt  upon  by  different 
authors.  We  here  choose  the  method  of  arrangement  that  appears 
to  us  as  the  most  simple,  making  use  of  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tions and  terminology  as  our  guide. 

A.— Stamens,  2.    Styles,  2. 

1.  Anthoxanthum — ^panicle  spicate. 

2.  HierocMoe — ^panicle  lax. 

B, — Stamens,  3.    Style,  1. 

3.  Kardus — ^spike  uullateral. 
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C. — Stakens,  3.     Styles,  2, 

*  Spikelets  single  flowered, 
t  Fiowera  tpiked, 

4.  Leersia — ^glumes  absent. 

6.  Alcpecurus — spicate,  glumes  connected  at  the  base,  spike  compact. 

6.  PMeum — spicate,  glomes  distinct,  spike  compact. 

7.  Ammophila — spicate,  glumes  pointed,  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  base, 

spike  compact. 

8.  Lagurus — spicate,    glumes  with  long  bristly  J  points,  spike  short  and 

compact. 

9.  Phalaris — spicate,  glumes  broad,   glistening  seeds,  smooth,  spike  less 

compact. 
10.  Gastridium — spicate,  glumes  swelling  at  the  base,  spike  less  compact. 
U.  Pdypogon — spicate,  outer  glume  a¥med,  spike  less  compact. 

+t  Flowers  paniculate,  more  or  less  lax. 

12.  JfiZtum^— panicle  spreading,  glumes  herbaceous. 

13.  Stipa — panicle  erect,  glumes  coming  out  to  a  fine  point,  inner  glumel 

with  an  awn  ten  times  the  length  of  the  flower. 

14.  CaUtmagrostis — panicle  loose,  glumes  surrounded  by  silky  hairs. 

15.  Agrostis — ^panicle  loose,  glumes  lancet-shaped,  nearly  equal. 

ttt  Flowers  spicate,  arranged  on  two  sides. 

16.  Bottbolia — spikelets  alternate,  glumes  equal. 

tttt  Spikelets  arranged  unilaterally. 

17.  Spartina — spikelets  unilateral,  glumes  unequal. 

18.  Cynodon — spikelets  in  alternate  pairs  on  one  side,  glumes  very  unequal. 

19.  Digitaria — spikes  branched,  spikelets  alternate  on  one  side,  glumes  very 

unequal. 

**  Spikelets  with  one  or  two  perfect  florets,  sometimes  with  one  or  additional 

florets,  which  are  imperfect. 

tt  Fertile  flowers,  one ;  imperfect  flowers,  one  or  two. 

20.  Setaria — ^panicle  spicate,  flowers  surrounded  by  bristles. 

21.  Panicum — ^panicle  spicate,  spike-branched  glumels,  with  short  hairs. 

22.  MoUnia — ^panicle  contracted  but  not  spicate,  glomes  acute. 

23.  Mdica — ^panicle  lax,  glumes  rounded. 

24.  Catabrosa — ^panicle  spreading,  glumes  obtuse. 

25.  Aira — ^panicle  spreading,  glumes  unequal  in  size. 

26.  Triodia — ^panicle  of  few  locustce,  which  are  large  and  tumid. 

27.  HoUais — ^panicle  lax,  florets  soft,  with  downy  hairs. 

28.  Arrhenatkerum — panicle  lax,  glumes  and  glumels  with  bifid  or  notched 

points. 

29.  Sederia — panicle  spicate,  glumes  with  trifid,  glumels  with  bifid  points. 

30.  Cynosurus — panicle  spicate, flowers  hidden  in  a  comb-like  shield,  invducre 

of  botanists. 

•*•  Spikelets  Qocustae),  with  three  or  more  perfect  flowers. 
t  Spikelets  forming  bilateral  spikes. 

31.  Elymua — spikelets  (Z.)  in  twos  or  threes,  both  valves  of  the  glome  on  one 

side  of  the  spikelet. 

32.  Bordeum — spikelets  (I.)  in  threes,  of  which  only  the  central  one  is  perfect. 

33.  Triticum — spikelets  (l.)  alternate  on  the  central  axis  (rachis)^  glimies 

transverse  to  it. 

34.  Braehypodium — spikelets  (?.)    alternate  on  the  central  axis  (racfiis), 

glumes  transverse  to  it. 
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35.  LdUvm — ^spikelets  Q,)  alternate,  not  transverse,  each  with  a  single  glume, 
ft  Flowers  paniculate,  panicle  more  or  less  lax, 

37.  Poo— panicle  lax,  glumes  unequal  valves,  the  inner  glumel  notched  at  the 

extremity. 

38.  Briza — ^panicle  lax,  glumes  equal,  tumid. 

39.  Dactylis — ^panicle  somewhat  compact,  glumes  pointed,  glumels  awnless. 

40.  Festuca — ^panicle  lax,  glumes  finely  pointed,  glumel  with  a  short  awn. 

41.  Bromus — ^panicle  lax,  glumes  more  or  less  rounded,  outer  glumel  with  a 

long  awn,  inner  one  edged  with  fine  hairs. 

42.  Avena — ^panicle  more  or  less  lax,  glumes  thin,  transparent  membrane, 

glumels  adherent  to  the  seed. 

43.  Phrctgmites — ^panicle  more  or  less  compact,  glumes  and  gliimels  finely 

pointed,  the  latter  very  imequal. 

Now,  in  the  foregoing  Table,  we  have  arranged  43  genera, 
which  will  be  found  to  include  about  125  species.  Of  these 
however  only  about  20  genera,  containing  not  more  than  40 
species,  will  be  found  to  possess  any  paiticular  interest  in  an 
agricultural  point  of  view;  only  these  therefore  will  be  fullj 
described  in  our  forthcoming  paper,  and  their  properties  and 
capabilities  pointed  out,  whilst  sufficient  reference  will  be  made 
to  the  remaining  species  to  enable  the  student  to  refer  them  to 
their  proper  places. 

Cirencester^  March,  1856. 


VII. — On  the  Roots  of  the  Wheat  Plant.  By  James  Buckman-, 
F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Botany  in  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College. 

Prize  Essay. 

Wheat  and  all  our  cereals  belong  to  that  division  of  the  endoge- 
nous or  monocotyledonous  class,  which,  from  their  glumes  or  chafT 
scales,  have  received  the  name  of  fflumales.  This  class  is  distin- 
guished by  endogenous  stems,  non-separable  bark,  parallel-veined 
leaves,  and  an  ovary  of  a  single  cotyledon. 

The  natural  order  includes  the  carex  or  sedge  family  {cyper-- 
acece)  ;  but  the  grass  family  {graminacece)  is  distinguished  as 
follows : — 

1.  CframinaceoB, — Evergreen  herbs,  with  cylindrical  and  usu- 
ally fistular  stems  closed  at  the  joints.  The  stems  are  covered 
with  a  coat  of  silex  and  are  sometimes  solid.  Leaves  narrow, 
undivided,  with  a  split  sheath,  and  a  membranous  expansion 
{liffule)  starting  alternately  from  the  joints  {nodes). 

2.  CyperacecB. — Grasslike  herbs,  with  solid  stems,  seldom  with 
partitions  at  their  nodes,  frequently  angular.  Leaves  narrow,  un- 
divided, and  when  wrapping  round  the  stem  it  is  with  a  tubular 
and  not  a  split  sheath. 
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The  com  or  cereal  grasses  are  cultivated  for  their  seeds,  which 
consist  of  the  following  parts : — the  perisperm  (diagram  1  a), 
which  supports  b^  the  embryo^ 
with  its  radicle,  c,  from  which  in 
germination  proceed  the  roots  ; 
and  d,  a  plumule  or  hud,  which 
forms  the  ascending  axis  to 
support  the  leaves,  and   ulti-^  ^ 

Bnatelj   flowers   and   fruits   or  d 

seeds.       These    parts    are   in- 
cluded in  an  integument  of  two 
membranes    {e\    which,    after     ^ 
grinding,  in  wheat,  is  left  as  ^ 

the  bran.  Diagram  l.— Grain  of  wheat*. 

Now,  in  a  perfectly  well-formed  grain  of  wheat,  the  exterior 
will  be  plump  and  rounded,  the  integuments  unhroken  and  not 
shrivelled.  But  grain  of  all  kinds  is  liable  to  be  poor  and  thin, 
and  so  capable  of  yielding  but  little  feculent  matter,  a  principle 
upon  which  its  feeding  properties  and  commercial  value  mainly 
depend.  And  it  is  also  subject  to  many  forms  of  disease,  one  of 
which,  ergot,  results  in  a  most  exaggerated  form  of  the  grain, 
and  converts  what  would  otherwise  be  nutritious  constituents 
into  matter  that  is  said  to  act  as  a  virulent  poison. 

Amongst  all  the  cereals,  wheat  takes  the  highest  rank,  a  posi- 
tion to  which  it  is  entitled  from  the  quantity  and  agreeable 
nature  of  the  nutritive  seeds,  as  also  from  the  strength  of  consti- 
tution of  the  plant,  being  suited  to  almost  every .  climate,  and 
cultivated  in  most  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  torrid  to  the 
frigid  zone. 

This  general  adaptability  to  different  climatal  circumstances 
is  not,  as  might  at  first  be  supposed,  due  to  a  long  list  of  distinct 
species,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  wheats  ought  not  to  be  com- 
prehended under  one  specific  form;  but  its  very  liability  to 
change  of  form  and  habit,  that  is,  its  facility  of  making  varieties 
under  different  methods  of  cultivation,  such  as  sowing  in  autumn 
or  spring.  Its  distinctive  constitution,  such  as  hardy  and  delicate, 
derived  from  the  difference  in  climate  of  its  accustomed  place  of 
growth,  and,  indeed,  even  the  varied  proportionals  of  the  che- 
mical constituents  of  different  forms,  are  all  so  many  changes, 
induced  by  the  action  of  external  circumstances  upon  a  species 
of  plant  highly  susceptible  of  such  influences,  with,  at  the  same 
time,  a  wonderful  facility  of  preserving  the  identity  of  each  form 
where  such  conditions  are  constant. 

It  was  for  some  time  considered  that  wheat  belonged  to  the 
genus  tritieum,  perhaps  from  the  form  of  its  spike  of  flowers  and 
the  peculiar  flavour  of  its  herbage :  this  latter  fact,  which  be- 
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comes  apparent  upon  crashing  the  leaves  of  a  young  wheat  plant 
or  leaves  of  the  couch — triticum  repens — in  a  peculiar  disagreeable 
odour,  is,  doubtless,  derivable  from  the  presence  of  an  essential 
oil,  to  which  we  may  perhaps  attribute  the  medicinal  properties 
which  cause  the  emetic  action  on  dogs;  and  this  unison  of 
quality  in  the  herbage  of  wheat  and  the  wild  triticums  would 
at  least  lead  to  the  infcirence  of  the  affinity  of  the  plants  pro- 
ducing it. 

Wheat  has  of  late  been  decided  upon  as  belonging  to  the  genus 
.^EffilopSj  perhaps  all  our  forms  having  been  produced  from  the 
j^Egilops  ovata.  Upon  this  subject  a  beautifully  illustrated  paper 
wiil  be  found  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,  with  a 
detailed  account  of  the  experiments  by  which  the  changes  from 
the  wild  grass  to  the  cultivated  wheat  were  produced  by  M. 
Fabre. 

There  can  now,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  our 
cultivated  cereal,  and  as  the  author  of  this  Essay  has  the  aegilops 
in  cultivation  he  would  add  that  he  sees  no  difficulty  in  receiving 
M.  Fabre's  conclusions. 

These  prefatory  remarks  have  been  made  as  concise  as 
possible  consistently  with  tracing  the  botanical  position  and 
origin  of  wheat.  I  shall,  therefore,  now  proceed  with  more  par- 
ticular details  in  an  essay  on  the  development  of  the  roots  of 
wheat  in  cultivation,  adopting  the  following  divisions,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  in  the  consideration  of 
the  subject. 

Ist.  Characteristics   of  roots  of  autumn  and  spring   sown 

wheats. 

2nd.  Acclimatization. 

3rd.  Development  to  what  extent  affected  by  top-dressings 

at  various  periods  of  growth. 

4th.  Lifting  action  of  frost,  commonly  called  throwing  out. 

I.  Characteristics  of  RootSy  ^c. — In  describing  this  subject  it 
will  be  well  to  point  out  the  facts  connected  with  seed-sowing 
and  its  progress  in  the  following  order : — 

a.  The  preparation  of  the  seed. 

b.  The  processes  connected  with  germination. 

e.  The  after  development  of  winter  and  spring  wheat. 
a.  There  is  no  plant  more  liable  to  attacks  from  epiphytes, 
commonly  called  blights,  than  wheat,  and  experience  has  taught 
the  farmer  that  various  chemicals — such  as  the  caustic  alkalis, 
salts  of  copper,  iron,  and  arsenic — if  used  as  a  pickle  to  the  seed 
previous  to  sowing,  prevents  blight;  and  this  is  attempted  to  be 
explained  upon  the  assumption  that  these  matters  kill  the 
sporules  of  the  fungi,  but  my  own  experiments  upon  this  subject^ 
together  with  careful  investigation^  seem  to  warrant  the  conclu- 
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sioD  that  the  beneficial  action  of  these  substances  depends  upon 
their  destroying  the  germinating  power  of  malformed  and  dis- 
eased seeds. 

About  three  years  since  I  planted  four  plots  of  wheat  in  the 
following  order : — 


Much  diseased 

wheat,  without 

pickle. 


Much  diseased, 

treated  with 

sulphate  of  copper. 


Perfect  picked 

seed,  without 

pickle. 


Perfect  picked 

seed,  with 

sulphate  of  copper. 


The  results  of  these  experiments  were  as  under : — 

Plot  1,  Much  of  the  seed   germinated,  but  the  crop  was 
much  blighted,  both  in  straw  and  grain :  in  fact,  scarcely 
a  perfect  ear  of  the  latter. 
Plot  2.  A  very  small  quantity  of  the  seed  germinated,  the 

few  resulting  ears  were  free  from  blight 
Plot  3.  Germinated,  with  a  good  and  clean  resulting  crop. 
Plot  4.  The  same  result  as  Plot  3. 
These  experiments  show  that  the  pickling  of  wheat  destroys 
&e  seed  so  as  to  prevent  germination  when  the  seed  is  diseased 
.  or  ill-formed ;   but  if  perfect  seed  were  always  employed,  no 
pickling   is  at   all   necessary,   it   being   perfectly   true   that   a 
diseased  progeny  must  result  from  an  imperfect  stock  in  plants 
no  less  than  in  animals. 

In  committing  the  seed  to  the  ground,  theory  confirms  the 
practical  propriety  of  sowing  neither  too  shallow  nor  too  deep^ 
as  the  former  renders  it  exceedingly  liable  to  be  eaten  by  birds ; 
and  if  so  shallow  as  to  be  exposed  to  light  and  air,  the  chemical 
changes  attendant  upon  germination  are  not  so  Carried  on  as  to 
ensure  the  best  results.  If,  again,  it  be  .sown  too  deep,  though 
the  first  evil  be  avoided,  yet  germination  beyond  a  certain  depth 
is  next  to  impossible,  and  if  brought  about  the  following  evil  is 
sure  to  result,  namely,  the  re-rooting  takes  place  at  the  upper 
joints,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  original  stem  and  roots  die 
away,  thus  causing  a  great  loss  in  the  vitality  of  a  plant  so  cir- 
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circumstanced,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  diagran?)  where 
the  rooting  process  is  just  commencing. 


Diagram  2  (two- thirds  of  the  actual  size).— Blade  oC  wheat  rooting  badly  ihrni  deep  sowing, 
a  a,  Joint  roots. 

This  evil,  however,  rectifies  itself  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
winter  sown  wheat,  but  in  spring  wheat  deep  sowing  always 
irretrievably  weakens  the  crop,  as  there  is  not  time  to  remedy 
the  evil  in  the  way  pointed  out. 

Upon  this  subject  the  following  experiments  by  Petri  may  not 
be  inaptly  quoted : — 


Seed  sown  to  Came  above 

the  depth  of     .  ■«  ground  in 

i  inch   11  days 


12 
18 
20 
21 
22 
23 


Number  of  plants 
that  came  up.     . 

..  Iths. 

..  All. 

..  iths. 

..  iths. 

..  4ths. 

..  fths. 

..  ith. 
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This  table  demonstrates  what  I  have  found  in  my  own  experi- 
ments in  wheat  planting — ^that  from  1  to  2  inches  is  the  best 
depth ;  beyond  tlus  the  plant  becomes  liable  to  joint-rooting,  and 
besides  losing  much  time  in  coming  up  they  become  thin  and 
attenuated  and  do  not  stool  or  tiller^  or  if  so  this  process  is  weak 
and  irregular^  inasmuch  as  the  lateral  buds  proceed  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  as  in  diagram  2  aa;  and  if  one  bud  succeed 
another  from  below  upwards,  decay  of  some  buds  and  irregularity 
in  the  growth  of  others  is  the  result ;  if  only  the  upper  bud  suc- 
ceeds, which  is  the  general  case,  much  time  is  lost  in  the  rectifi- 
cation of  the  plant  by  the  decay  of  its  lower  parts. 

b.  The  se^  having  been  sown  as  evenly  as  possible  at  the 
required  depth  the  following  changes  take  place.  The  grain 
begins  to  obtain  moisture  from  the  soil,  and  consequently  en- 
larges in  size :  in  a  few  days  the  embryo  shows  a  great  change, 
in  that  it  has  become  enlarged  both  above  and  below,  the  lower 
part  soon  protruding  as  a  rootlet,  the  upper  as  a  bud,  quickly  to 
develope  leaves.  Coincident  with  this  proceed  the  chemical 
changes  in  the  cotyledon,  from  which  the  germ  is  supplied  with 
its  food  until  the  roots,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  leaves  on  the 
other,  become  capable  of  acting,  the  one  as  purveyors,  and  the 
other  as  eliminators  of  that  food  with  which  the  plant  may  be 
surrounded  in  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere,  and  upon  which 
depends  its  after  welfare. 

If  wholesome  plant-food  be  in  the  soil,  it  progresses  favour- 
ably ;  if  the  reverse,  disease  or  death  will  be  the  result.  If  the 
supply  of  these  be  insufficient,  the  produce  is  small;  if  too 
great,  we  get  blighted  leaves  and  straw,  with  too  small  a  pro- 
portional of  com.  If  bad  seed  be  sown,  we  have  a  diseased  and 
malformed  plant,  resulting  in  thin,  diseased,  and  consequentiy 
blighted  grain.  All  this,  however,  depends  upon  the  air  the 
plants  get  to  breathe ;  if  full  of  noxious  vapours,  they  die ;  a 
small  quantity  of  such  gases  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphurous 
acid  gas,  and  muriatic  acid  gas,  acting  as  a  poison,  and  thus 
preventing  wheat  from  being  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
some  chemical  and  manufacturing  works. 

c.  We  now  enter  upon  a  more  minute  description  of  the  sub- 
seauent  changes  that  take  place  in  the  growth  of  wheat  roots. 
After  the  radicle  a,  diagram  3,  has  burst  through  the  in- 
tegument lateral  rootlets  begin  to  develope  themselves  to  its 
light  and  left,  which,  in  their  young  state,  are  but  sheaths  from 
which  protrude  the  true  roots  i,  this  method  of  growth  being 
distinguished  by  the  botanist  as  endorrhizalj  from  the  Greek 
word  6v>oy,  within,  and  is  a  characteristic  of  endogenous  ||lants, 
especially  of  the  grasses.  These  roots  elongate  for  a  g.^ater 
or  less  length  without  branching,  when  slight  projections  mani- 

voL.  xvn.  N 
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fest  themselves,  through   which  shoot  branches  (Jibres),  which 
themselves  go  through  the  same  proceai  of  branching,  giving 

rise  to  {J%brils\  a  process  which  will  be 
the  better  ynderstood  by  examining  the 
following  diagrams. 

Now  during  winter  this  root  develop- 
ment is  fast  or  slow,  according  as  the 
weather  is  open  or  mild,  and  cold  and 
frosty.  In  cold  weather  it  is  nearly 
qui^oent ;  a  few  mild  days,  however, 
result  in  one  or  more  fVvsh  rootlets  bud- 
ding from  near  the  base  of  the  old  ones, 
coincident  with  which  a  bud  starts  from 
the  axil  of  the  first  leaf. 

If  the  plant  be  hardy,  each  of  its  early 
leaves  may  develope  a  like  bud,  when 
new  roots  will  also  start  for  their  nutri* 
tion,  until  we  have  the  initiative  of 
several  heads  of  wheat  from  a  single 
seed.     (Diagram  5,  figs.  1,  2,  a,  a.) 

Thus  we  have  in  the  early  growth 
of  wheat  the  two  organs,  roots  and 
leaves,  keeping  pace  with  each  other  in 
their   development,    new   buds   always 


DiAgran  3^*-0«niilDatlng  1 
a.  Badicle.    b,  h,  h.  Rootlets, 
c  PLumule. 


«g.  1.  Rg.  2.  Fig.  3. 

I  Diagcam  4  (one-third  of  the  actual  size).— Winter  wheat  sown  at  different  times. 

Fig.  3.    Seirteinbv,  1856.  Fig.  3.    JaDuary,  1866  Flg.1.    ]?>)bn]M7, 1866^ 

a.  Bootlets.  b.  Boot  fibres.  c  FlbriU. 
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erasing  the  starting^  of  new  roots,  whilst  the  older  roots  broneh 
into  Sbres  and  fibrils ;  still  farther  remored  from  the  centre  of 


Fig.  2. 


Flg.l. 


5.— o^  a,  a.  Buds  starting  from  the  axilla  of  the  root-leaTO^ 
to  show  them. 


wUcb  an  tarned  iMMdc 


growth,  the  older  rootlets  providing  for  the  necessities  of  the 
primitive  plants,  whilst  the  newer  ones  take  care  of  the  more 
recent  buds. 

This  process  of  tillering  is  much  interfered  with  by  the  follow- 
ing canses.  A  too  thict  sowing,  like  thick  planting  of  trees, 
causes  the  plants  to  grow  up  thin  and  emaciated,  and  thus  the 
central  axis  is  elongated ;  in  which  case  the  lateral  buds  are  not 
usually  brought  to  perfection,  or,  if  they  do  grow,  it  is  only  thin 
and  irregularly,  and  without  a  disposition  to  rebranch;  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  when  lateral  branches  are  strong  they 
in  turn  give  off  others. 

The  thin  mode  of  growth  is  induced  in  even  thin  sowing  with 
a  very  mild  autumn  and  winter,  when  the  wheat  is  called  winter- 
proud.  Here,  then,  the  winter  has  not  succeeded  in  sufficiently 
crippling  the  upward  growth  of  the  plant ;  that  is,  its  develop- 
ment  has  not  been  arrested,  and  this  explains  the  principle  upon 
which  a  hard  winter  is  often  beneficial  to  the  wheat  crop,  and 
which  has  hitherto  been  attributed  to  slugs  and  insects  being 
killed  by  the  frost.  Upon  this  point,  however,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  winter  of  1854-5  was  one  of  the  severest  of 
late  years,  yet  insect  life  in  the    summer  of  1855  was  more 

N  2 
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prolific  than  usual^  the   fact  being,  that  for  many  weeks  the 
ground  was  so  hard  and  frozen  that  the  natural  enemies  of  these 
creatures  were  starving,  such  as  birds,  whilst  the  dormant  insects 
suffered     compara- 
tively    little,     and 
were  thus  ready  to 
come  forth  in  my- 
riads in  early  sum- 
mer. 

The  foregoing  re- 
marks upon  winter- 
proud  wheat,  or 
otherwise  a  poor 
crop,  explain  the 
action  of  feeding  off 
thin  or  improperly 
tillered  wheat  by 
sheep,  a  mode  of 
farming  which  in 
some  districts  is 
attended  with  the 
most  beneficial  re- 
sults; whilst  even 
the  most  unsparing 
use  of  the  scythe 
we  have  seen  to 
work  wonders  from 
a  like  cause. 

Now  as  the  processes  hitherto  described  are  dormant  or  active 
in  proportion  as  the  weather  is  colder  or  warmer,  no  sooner  does 
the  open  weather  of  spring  commence  than  a  renewed  action  sets 
in  in  the  growth  of  the  wheat-plant.  Many  of  the  older  fibres 
die  in  the  winter,  but  in  the  spring  new  rootlets  are  pushed  out, 
fresh  fibrils  branch  from  the  fibres,  and  new  buds  are  produced. 
This  action  goes  on  until  the  central  axis  has  considerably 
elongated  itself,  when  tillering  ceases  and  the  whole  energy  of  the 
roots  is  devoted  to  supply  the  plant  now  rendered  larger  by 
increased  leaves  and  increasing  stems,  when  tillering  altogether 
ceases,  and  the  tillered  stems,  varying  from  5  to  20,  or  even 
more,  according  to  circumstances,  produce  ears  of  grain,  which 
ripen  pretty  much  at  the  same  time. 

In  oats,  lateral  branches  start  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  above 
ground,  and  hence  tillered  oats  are  mostly  mixed  with  ripe  and 
unripe  branches. 

These,  then,  are  the  circumstances  usually  attendant  upon  the 
growth  of  autumn-sown — usually  called  winter-wheat — it  now 


Diagram  6. — A  lengthened  axis  of  growth. 
a,  a,  a.  Buds.       &,  b,  h.  Bootleta. 
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remains  to  consider  the  difference  in  these  respects  in  that  sown 
in  spring. 

In  d^ing  with  this  question  we  must  not  forget  that  sprinff 
and  autumn  wheat  are  not  apedjically  distinct ^  and  that  both  the 
one  and  the  other  may  be  sown  in  any  month  of  the  year ;  a 
subject  upon  which  I  have  experimented  again  and  again,  and 
thus  giren  a  spring  wheat  the  habit  of  a  winter  one,  and  the 
reverse. 

The  following  experiments  with  Red-Lammas  wheat  was 
cairied  out  by  myself  in  1851-2.  A  plot  of  5  yards  square 
was  drilled  at  9  inches  apart  on  the  14th  day  of  each  month 
of  the  year:  if,  however,  that  fell  on  a  Sunday  the  next  day 
after: — 

Table  of  the  Growth  of  Wheat  in  each  Month  of  the  Year. 


Tean. 

Month. 

Hde^t. 

'-sr 

Bemarin. 

Ft.    10. 

1851 

June        ..      .. 

3       5 

3 

Clean  straw. 

July        ..     .. 

2     10 

2 

Ditto. 

Augott    ..     .. 

4       1 

4 

Ditto. 

September 

3     11 

4 

Ditto. 

October   ..     .. 

3     10 

4 

Rather  bUgbted. 

Not  ember 

3       9 

4 

Ditto. 

December 

3     10 

St 

Mucb  bUghted. 

1853 

Januaiy  ..     .. 

3     10 

Ditto. 

February.. 

3       6 

4} 

Ditto. 

April       ..     .. 
May 

•  • 

•  • 

Failed  ai  a  crop,  but 
ears  ripened. 

some 

The  winter  was  mild  and  wet.  All  the  samples  were  gathered 
in  August.  The  September,  October,  and  November  plots  gave 
the  best  samples.  That  sown  in  March,  April,  and  May  was  by 
far  the  worst  of  the  series.  Blight,  both  in  straw  and  ear,  was 
most  prevalent  from  December  through  the  spring  months.  That 
sown  in  June,  July,  August,  and  September  was  clean  in  the 
straw,  but  the  ears  of  the  July  sample,  though  they  ripened,  were 
remarkably  small. 

From  this  experiment  we  see  that  although  our  wheat  sown  in 
the  autumn  months  certainly  succeeded  best,  yet  that  of  the 
spring  months  gave  a  yield ;  and  indeed  winter  varieties  of  wheat 
are  often  not  sown  until  as  late  as  the  latter  end  of  February; 
and  we  must  remember  that  if  winter  wheat  be  left  until  the 
q;nring  for  sowing,  it  behaves,  in  its  rooting  and  tillering,  much  as 
spring  wheat ;  and  hence,  then,  the  difference  is  merely  one  of 
growth,  and  which  may  be  described  in  a  few  words. 
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Winter  wlieat  sends  out  new  roots  and  fresh  fibrils  in  spring, 
and  at  the  same  time  tillers  and  forms  tufts,  each  shoot  of  which 
also  roots  like  the  central  blade,  and  all  this  second  growth 
occurs  just  when  spring  wheat  is  coming  up. 

In  spring  wheat  there  is  litde  disposition  to  tiller,  as  the  growth 
IB  quick  tibe  root  has  no  period  of  rest,  and  therefore  its  fibres  and 
fibrils  are  developed  regularly,  and  have  no  fresh  impulse  of 
growth  like  wheat  that  has  stood  the  cold  of  winter,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  milder  season  of  spring,  with  an  invigorated 
constitution  and  appetite  that  requires  new  roots  and  fresh  root- 
lets to  supply.  It  is  on  this  account  that  winter  wheat  can  be 
transplanted  in  spring  with  but  little  check  to  its  growth,  and 
even  the  tufts  can  be  divided  into  slips,  which  is  indeed  a  useful 
mode  of  augmenting  our  crop  in  experiments  upon  new  and  rare 
varieties. 

In  April  of  last  year,  1855,  I  transplanted  a  plot  of  nursery 
wheat  from  a  field  on  the  farm  to  one  of  my  experimental  plots : 
it  was  put  in  rows  eight  inches  apart  and  about  two  or  three 
inches  in  the  rows ;  the  result  of  the  experiment  was,  that  scarcely 
a  plant  failed,  the  straw  was  good,  and  the  ears  of  com  of  unusual 
length,  and  besides,  this  plot  became  ripe  not  later  than  that  in 
the  field  from  which  my  plants  were  taken. 

Another  experiment  with  wheat  may  be  here  detailed  as  tending 
to  show  the  general  hardy  nature  of  the  wheat-plant.  In  October, 
1849,  I  planted  a  small  patch  of  wheat,  which  I  kept  constantly 
cut  down  during  the  summer  of  1850,. so  as  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  flowers:  it  stood  the  winter  of  1850-1,  and  became  a 
tolerable  crop  in  the  summer  of  1851. 

Now  although  the  difference  in  growth  of  spring  and  winter 
vheat  is  merely  one  of  degree,  it  yet  entails  upon  the  farmer  a 
different  mode  of  treatment.  Winter  wheat  may  be  sown  thin^ 
especially  if  provision  has  not  to  be  made  against  a  superabund- 
ance of  insects,  such  as  wire-worms,  slugs  and  the  like. 

A  weak  plant  or  a  thin  crop  can  often  be  repaired  in  their 
effects,  by  adopting  processes  to  cause  tillering,  such  as  mowings 
eating  off  with  sheep,  treading,  and  rolling.  A  new  growth 
and  fresh  vigour  can  be  imparted  by  special  manures,  to  be 
presently  more  especially  adverted  to.  And  even  transplanta- 
tion may  be  had  recourse  to  where  it  would  pay  for  the  trouble 
and  expense. 

With  respect  to  spring  sown  wheats  as  each  seed  only  brings 
.forth  three  or  four  ears,  it  should  be  planted  thicker  in  the  row 
and  drill  to  insure  its  covering  the  ground,  than  in  winter  wheat  i 
a  treatment  required  in  part,  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  drought 
which  is  not  unlikely  to  supervene.     And  as  the  soil  has  not  % 
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winter  before  it  to  mellow  and  crumble  it,  it  ahottld  be  more 
carefully  prepared,  and  if  possible  a  more  even  and  uniform  depth 
of  sowing  should  be  adopted. 

2.  Acclimatization, — From  what  has  been  already  advanced  it 
will  be  seen  that  although  wheat  is  adapted  in  its  varieties  to 
ahnost  every  degree  of  temperature,  succeeding  better  in  tempe- 
rate than  in  tropical  heat,  it  is  yet  derived  from  a  wild  grass 
whose  natural  habitat  may  be  said  to  be  that  of  a  warm  climate. 
Hence,  then,  the  wheat-plant  has  great  powers  of  adapting  itself 
to  circumstances,  and  this  is  not  only  so  as  regards  the  world  at 
large,  but  we  shall  see,  on  inquiry,  that  even  the  slight  inflexions 
of  diiOTerence  presented  in  our  own  island,  nay,  even  in  the  up- 
lands and  lowlands  of  a  single  county,  have  a  decided  influence 
on  the  growth  of  the  wheat-plant. 

If  we  review  the  geography  of  a  central  county  of  England,  for 
example,  Gloucestershire,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  divided  into  two 
districts — hill  and  vale :  the  flat  valley  of  the  Severn,  extending 
from  south  to  north  for  about  30  miles  in  length,  and  nearly 
80  broad,  has  a  range  of  hills  on  the  eastern  side,  rising  from 
the  vale  with  a  steep  escarpment,  thus  forming  the  Cotteswold 
district,  which  presents  variations  in  height  to  as  much  as  1,200 
fleet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Now  on  these  hills  the  prevail- 
ing sorts  of  wheat  will  be  the  hardier  red  varieties,  whilst  in  the 
vale  the  finer  white  kinds  are  those  planted  on  good,  well- 
drained  land ;  but  in  the  stiff  unmitigated  lias  days  the  heavy, 
woolly-eared  winter  wheat  is  muoh  cultivated  on  account  of  its 
enormous  yield. 

In  choosing  wheat  for  seed,  attention  should  always  be  paid  to 
the  circumstances  of  climate  and  soil.  I  have  many  times  tried 
to  grow  the  spelt  wheats  from  India,  but  have  not  succeeded  in 
ripening  it,  though  at  first  it  grows  away  freely  and  gives  great 
promise.  Experiments  now  pending  with  j^ilopa  threaten 
failure  from  the  difficulty  of  ripening  the  seed ;  but  here,  as  I 
have  the  wild  grass  to  deal  with,  and  my  object  is  to  change  it  in 
ibnn  and  habit,  acdimatization  will  be  an  expected  result  of  a 
continuance  of  the  experiments. 

Seed  wheat  should  always  be  chosen  from  a  poor  soil  for  growth 
an  a  richer  one,  and  from  a  cold  climate  for  cultivation  in  a 
warmer :  acting  contrary  to  this  rule  often  induces  disease  and  a 
shortness  in  the  yield.  In  Gloucestershire  the  hill  farmer  chooses 
seed  from  the  exposed  chalk  wolds  of  Wilts,  whilst  the  vale 
iarmer  gets  his  seed  from  the  hills.  But  in  the  same  manner  aa 
spring  wheat  may  be  cultivated  into  a  winter  variety,  so  may  any 
sort  of  wheat  become  acclimatised  by  careful  cultivation :  this, 
however,  sometimes  entaik  a  slight  change  of  form,  and  hence 
have  arisen  tall  and  dwarf  varieties,  early  and  Late  Coarms,  and 
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others  far  too  numerous  to  be  entered  upon  in  this  place.  New 
varieties  of  wheat  are  constantly  becoming  the  fashion  with  the 
agriculturist,  but  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  this  is  the  result 
of  caprice,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  derivative  plants  to  lose  some  of 
their  qualities  after  a  long  career  of  changes,  and  hence  varieties 
are  always  useful  as  a  change ;  and  the  more  distinctive  these  are, 
if  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  the  better. 

3.  Development:  to  what  extent  effected  by  top  dresdnga  at 
various  periods  of  growth. — It  would  be  useless  to  reproduce  in 
this  place  the  many  analyses  that  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  of  wheat,  both  as  respects  its  straw  and  grain,  or  to  attempt 
to  show  from  these  that  the  wheat-plant  must  obtain  the  in- 
gredients of  its  structure  from  the  media  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
as  these  are  points  which  are  settled  both  by  practical  experience 
and  theoretical  reasoning.  We  now  know  that  where  chemical 
matters  are  constantly  being  taken  from  the  soil  in  crops,  so  must 
they  be  as  constantly  returned  either  by  direct  or  indirect  means, 
and  in  the  growth  of  wheat  we  can  apportion  such  substances 
either  with  a  view  to  straw  or  grain  in  particular,  and  indeed 
almost  determine  for  the  production  of  an  excess  of  a  particular 
substance  in  either. 

With  respect  to  crops  in  general,  direct  manuring  to  encourage 
their  growth  is  usually  adopted.  For  the  cereals,  however,  and 
especially  wheat,  this  plan  is  seldom  deemed  advisable ;  but  pre- 
vious crops  or  a  dunged  winter  fallow  with  roots  are  usually  but 
preparatives  in  practice  for  the  wheat  crop,  while  special  manures 
are  used  in  various  stages  of  growth  or  exigences  in  the  progress 
of  wheat. 

Again,  without  attempting  to  decide  the  question  in  dispute  as 
regards  the  mineral  theory  of  the  Baron  Liebig,  or  the  nitrogenous 
manures  as  experimented  and  written  upon  by  Messrs.  Lawes 
and  Gilbert,  we  yet  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  special 
nitrogenous  manures  applied  to  the  growing  wheat  are  for  the 
most  part  remunerative,  while  the  pure  mineral  manures  are  not : 
indeed  the  dictum,  laid  down  of  mineral  manures  being  best 
adapted  for  roots  and  nitrogenous  kinds  for  cereals,  may,  I  think, 
be  deemed  a  settled  matter  in  practice.  Admitting,  then,  this 
conclusion  in  its  simplicity,  I  would  here  beg  to  point  out  a 
reason  for  the  employment  of  special  nitrogenous  manures  in 
cereal  crops  founded  on  an  examination  of  the  structure  of  the 
wheat  leaves  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  those  of  the  turnip  on  the 
other,  which,  though  it  may  in  all  probability  affect  future  dis- 
cussions upon  this  subject,  are  yet  not  meant  as  arguments  in  op- 
position to,  or  support  of,  one  theory  or  the  other. 

If  we  examine  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf  of  wheat  both  from  the 
upper  and  under'  side  with  a  magnifying  power  of  about  250 
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diameters,  we  shall  be  able  clearly 
to  make  out  the  stomata  or  breath- 
ing pores  by  which  the  leaf  is 
dotteid. — (Diagram  7.) 

Now  what  we  should  here 
notice,  is  that  as  the  wheat-plant 
grows  upright  leaves^  and  does 
not,  like  the  turnip,  present  a  flat 
under-side  of  these  organs  to  the 
ground,  so  the  stomata  in  wheat 
are  as  thick  on  one  side  of  the  leaf 
as  on  the  oilier,  a  condition  com- 
mon to  other  upright  growing 
plants,  as  the  iris,  pink,  and  the 
Uke. 

The  first  sight,  however,  of  a 
turnip-leaf  shows  that  it  differs 
greatly  in  this  respect  from  that 
of  the  leaf  of  the  wheat:  the 
lighter  colour  of  its  under  part 
endencing  that  a  very  large  ma- 
jority of  these  pores  are  situate 
oa  the  under  as  compared  with 
the  upper  side. — (Diagram  8.) 

If^  then,  we  for  a  moment  con- 
sider that  the  leaves  are 
the  respiratory  organs 
of  plants,  that  they  are 
concerned  in  the  fixa^ 
tion  of  carbon  and  per- 
haps we  may  add  of 
nitrogen,  and  that  it  is 
through  the  stomata 
that  the  carbonic  acid 
for  the  carbon  if  not 
the  ammonia  for  the 
nitrogen  is  respired, 
we  shall,  I  think,  be 
able  to  explain  why  the 
surrounding  the  wheat- 
plant  with  ammoniacal 
manures  at  the  season 
of  its  most  vigorous 
growth  may  be  produc- 
tive of  benefit;  and 
though  we  may  in  part 
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admit  the  conclasions  concerning  the  rationale  of  the  action  of 
these  as  explained  by  the  chemist,  namely,  that  the  ammonia 
given  off  in  the  chemical  changes  of  the  manure  is  absorbed 
by  the  soil  or  moisture  surrounding  the  plants  and  from  which 
they  feed  by  their  roots,  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  here 
is  a  new  element  in  the  argument. 

While  we  look  over  a  wheatrfield  on  a  fine  sunny  day  as 
summer  advances,  and  see  the  dazzling  dancing  in  the  atmos* 
phere  a  few  feet  over  the  plants,  which  is  caused  by  the  eva- 
.  poration  of  water  through  the  cellular  system  of  the  leaves,  we 
may  know  that  the  crop  is  pumping  up  its  food  from  the  soil, 
but  as  this  is  just  the  time  for  liberating  ammonia  also  from  the 
soil,  there  is,  I  think^  reason  to  believe  that  the  atmosphere 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  is  at  this  very  time 
being  eagerly  respired,  and  the  reason  for  the  development  of 
root  keeping  pace  with  that  of  leaves,  is  that  the  functions  of 
these  two  important  organs  should  be  duly  balanced* 

Wheat  in  its  growing  history  is  completed  in  a  few  weeks, 
although  the  production  of  strong  plants  for  growth  occupies,  in  the 
winter  varieties,  many  months :  and  it  is  just  as  the  new  growth  com- 
mences  that  ammoniacal  manures  are  so  beneficial,  as  the  nitrogen 
therefrom  has  to  be  eliminated  in  a  short  time,  and  as  the  leaves 
are  small  and  upright :  if  we  suppose  ammonia  to  be  respired  by 
them,  they  will  require  a  quicker,  and  more  constant  and  greater 
discharge  of  this  gas,  commencing  too  at  a  certain  time,  than  is 
the  case  with  a  plant  with  large  leaves  which  grow  without  any 
serious  interruption  from  their  birth,  and  whose  under  surface  is 
the  only  inhaling  one,  and  which  is  so  arranged  as  to  insure  the 
due  but  more  gradual  and  more  certain  performance  of  this  office 
without  loss ;  and  hence,  farm-yard  manure,  which  is  buried  in 
the  soil  and  which  gradually  decomposes,  at  first  slowly,  but 
faster  the  longer  it  is  exposed  to  atmospheric  and  chemical 
actions,  giving  its  inorganic  matters  in  solution  through  the  roots, 
whilst  ammonia  is  given  off  into  the  atmosphere;  indeed,  »o 
quickly  in  some  of  the  warm,  close  days  of  the  early  part  of 
September,  that  every  farmer  knows  when  this  valuable  crop  is 
growing  fast  by  the  peculiar  odour  that  he  is  then  aware  of  in 
passing  a  turnip-field. 

These  remarks,  though  offered  with  a  great  degree  of  diffidence, 
as  time  for  thought  and  experiment  is  wanting  for  its  clearer 
elucidation,  yet  seems  to  open  up  a  wide  field  for  inquiry ;  at  all 
events  they  would  seem  to  show  that,  however  complete  oar 
chemistry  may  be,  yet  in  applying  it  to  plant-growth  the  dif-* 
ferences  in  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  plants  must  not  be 
overlooked. 

As  regards  the  use  of  manures,  the  foregoing  remarks  would 
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tend  to  the  recomfloendation  of  them  as  top-dressings  for  wheat, 
and  to  be  used  in  the  spring  or  very  earlj  summer.  Such 
manures  as  are  rich  in  ammonia,  and  of  such  a  consistency  or  in 
such  a  condition  as  to  be  capable  of  giving  off  this  gas  equally 
and  abundantly,  are  those  most  to  be  commended ;  and  if  my 
notions  be  correct,  the  circumstances  which  would  tend  to  this, 
namely,  warm  days  after  occasional  spring  showers  acting  on  a 
field  in  which  the  soil  has  been  loosened  by  hoeing,  are  just  those 
under  which  the  wheat-plant  would  grow  vigorously  and  well. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  crust  which  forms  in  some 
soils  in  winter  should  be  loosened  in  spring,  to  facilitate  this  very 
action,  as  well  as  to  destroy  weeds,  which  latter  should  never  be 
allowed  in  a  wheat-field,  as  being  a  set  of  plants  whose  mode  of 
xespiration  is  different  from  the  wheat ;  from  which  cause,  and 
being  nearer  the  soil,  they  rob  the  crop  of  some  of  its  most  valu- 
able food,  and  so  blighted  straw  and  starved  grain  is  nearly 
always  the  result  of  dirty  farming. 

It  would  make  this  Essay  too  long  to  advert  to  all  the  special 
manures  which  have  been  adopted  for  top-dressing  of  wheat ;  I 
shall  theiefore  only  remark  upon  a  few  that  are  most  commonly 
used,  of  which  the  following  is  a  short  list : — 

1.  Decomposed  or  prepared  night-soil. 

2.  Farm*yard  dung. 

3.  Guano. 

4.  Nitrate  of  soda. 

5.  Soot. 

6.  Common  salt. 

If  fisirm-yard  manure  or  night-soil  be  applied  as  a  top-dressing, 
it  should  be  in  a  high  state  of  decomposition,  when  it  often  acts 
Tery  advantageously ;  but  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  its  ap- 
plication are  so  manifest  as  in  a  great  degree  to  discourage  their 
nse.  As  respects  night-soil,  could  it  be  rendered  in  a  form  in 
whidi  it  could  be  readily  and  equally  distributed,  its  richness  in 
nitrogenous  matters  and  great  abundance  ought  to  ensure  its 
▼er^  general  adoption ;  but  all  plans  to  effect  this  have  hitherto 
Ksnlted  in  rendering  it  as  dear,  if  not  for  its  results  dearer, 
than  guano  or  special  chemical  substances. 

Guano  has  been  found  in  most  hands  to  be  a  serviceable  top- 
dressing  for  the  wheat-crop :  it  is  applied  in  various  quantities, 
aoooiding  to  the  previous  cropping  and  the  state  and  condition  of 
Ae  land ;  but  much  disappomtment  has  been  experienced  in  its 
iise  from  its  want  of  genuineness,  or,  if  good,  the  state  of  the 
weather  has  much  to  do  with  its  success. 

^  Nitrate  of  soda  is  often  mixed  with  guano  in  various  prcnyor- 
fioDs.  I  have  seen  1  cwt.  to  2  cwt.  of  guano  to  the  acre  produce 
very  decided  effects  upon  light  soil.     In  this  mixture  it  is  likeljf 
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that  the  chemical  decomposition  is  more  equable  and  certain  than 
in  either  separately ;  and  besides,  the  nitrate  of  soda  has  such  a 
great  power  of  absorbing  moisture,  that  in  dry  days  and  dewy 
nights  much  good  must  result  from  it  in  this  way :  this  effect  is 
probably  heightened  by  mixing  salt  with  nitrate  of  soda.  In  land 
tolerably  well  farmed,  either  after  seeds  or  roots  that  have  been 
eaten  off  on  the  soil,  or  if  removed  a  dunged  winter  fallow,*  if  on 
light  warm  soils,  nitrate  of  soda  alone  to  the  extent  of  1  cwt.  to 
the  acre  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  salt  has  been  found 
highly  useful  on  the  farm  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College :  so 
I  am  informed  by  the  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

Soot,  on  stiff  clay,  usually  called  cold  land,  is  the  most  con- 
stant top-dressing  for  ttrheat ;  this  I  have  seen  used  for  many 
years  past  at  from  20  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  and  consider  it 
useful  not  only  from  the  ammonia  and  alkalis  which  it  contains, 
but  also  to  some  extent  from  its  colour  inducing  a  more  de* 
cided  action  of  the  sun's  rays.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the 
upland  farmer,  on  thin  brushy  land,  objects  to  its  use,  as  it  bums 
in  dry  weather. 

Other  nitrogenous  manures  might  be  mentioned,  especially 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  potash,  but  in  these  their 
great  price  is  an  objection  to  their  extensive  use. 

Salt,  though  not  nitrogenous,  is  useful  as  a  top-dressing  on 
other  accounts.  A  friend  of  mine  always  tops  from  H  to  2  cwt. 
per  acre  before  ploughing  the  clover  leys,  in  which  case,  besides 
any  chemical  action,  it  may  be  of  great  use  in  killing  the  larvae 
of  insects  and  destroying  slugs.  He  says :  ^^  I  consider  it  useful 
in  checking  an  undue  luxuriance  of  straw,  and  it  decidedly  re- 
duces the  amount  of  flag,  and  is,  I  think,  of  great  use  against 
mildew.  We  always  get  brighter  straw  after  salt."  That  salt 
has  a  decided  influence  is  now  generally  admitted.  The  chemist 
accounts  for  it  on  the  supposition  that  it  renders  the  silicates  more 
soluble;  but  whatever  its  cause  of  action  it  seems  quite  true  that 
though  there  is  usually  less  straw  when  salt  is  employed,  yet  it 
is  generally  of  a  finer  texture  and  far  better  in  colour.  The  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  informs 
me,  in  spesJdng  of  the  mixture  of  salt  with  nitrate  of  soda,  that 
^^  though  the  salt  is  not  without  its  beneficial  effect,  it  is  also 
useful  in  facilitating  the  distribution  of  the  nitrate." 

4.  Liftinff  Action  of  Frost f  commonly  called  throwing  out. — Soils 
are  very  varied  in  their  mechanical  texture,  according  to  which 
they  are  liable  to  great  changes  under  atmospheric  influ^ices, 
amongst  which  the  following  are  most  common :— ' 

*  In  land  which  has  been  by  some  accident  defraaded  of  the  manure  which 
would  ordinarily  have  fallen  to  its  lot,  the  action  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  usually  yery 
beneficial.  . 
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a.  Palverizadcm  and  Expansion  after  Frost. 

&  Caking  after  rain. 

c.  Compression  when  filled  with  moisture. 

dl  CracKing  in  drought. 
a.  SomQ  soils  hold  together  with  so  little  tenacity  as  to  be 
shifted  about  by  heavj  winds  with  their  crops  upon  them :  this  is 
often  the  case  with  soils 
made  from  the  disinte-  ^ 

gmtionof  the  moresilici- 
ons  beds  of  the  new  red 
sandstone,  an  evil  which 

can    be   prevented  bv  a  Diagnm  9.— section  of  New  Bed  SandsUme. 

1  .'        .  «    •^  a,  Sandstones.  &,  Keaper  nuu-L 

heavy   oressmg  of  the 

•tiffer  keuper  marls  of  the  same  formation,  which  are  usually  not 
far  removed  from  the  sand,  often  forming  the  rounded  knolls  in 
Worcestershire,  from  whence  the  hauling  is  usually  down  hill 
with  the  load.  These  marls  were  formerly  much  used  as  a  manure,, 
bat  as  they  are  found  to  contain  no  active  principles,  marling  has 
been  discontinued,  but  it  might  still  be  well  to  employ  It  as 
above  as  an  ameliorator. 

Expansion,  which  causes  the  lifting  action,  takes  place  very 
generally  in  clunchy  clays  and  marls  containing  much  lime  and 
argillaceous  matter  with  but  a  comparatively  small  admixture  of 
sand.  Frost  penetrates  into  its  intestines  and  by  its  expansion 
in  thawing  crumbles  the  land  to  such  an  extent  that  it  occupies 
a  much  greater  space  than  it  did  in  its  more  solid  condition,  and* 
hence  the  lifting  action  by  expansion.  Some  of  the  soils  on  the 
chalks  and  oolites  are  liable  to  this,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
wheat-plant  is  frequently  lifted  out  of  its  place  and  left  unplanted 
after  the  rains  have  once  again  rendered  the  soil  more  solid  in  its 
textore.  This  tendency  is  much  mitigated  in  the  winter  wheat  by 
tSth  ploughing  when  after  turnips,  and  here  less  pulverization  is 
necessary :  much  more,  however,  after  seeds,  unless  the  land  be 
tolerably  free  from  weeds ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  roots  of 
seeds  prevent  lifting  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Much  of  the  injury  from  lifting  is  often  prevented  by  the 
heavy  rains  by  which  frost  is  sometimes  succeeded,  which  causes 
the  soil  to  work  down  again  around  the  roots,  and  in  dry  weather 
even  to  form  a  pellicle  on  the  surface :  this  action  may  be  greatly 
assisted  by  rolling,  or,  as  is  sometimes  done,  by  sheep-treading  in 
March,  to  be  followed,  however,  by  hoeing  and  top-dressing,  in  order 
to  loosen  the  soil,  and  thus  expose  it  with  its  chemical  matters 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  accelerated  growth. 
The  best  method  which  I  have  observed  to  obviate  the  lifting 
tendency  in  soils  liable  to  it  is  to  get  as  large  root  crops  as  pos- 
sible, and  always  leave  the  leaves  to  be  ploughed  in.     This  ulti- 
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mately  tends  to  a  more  equable  pulverization,  and  induces  the 
formation  of  a  loamy  soil  by  a  gradual  admixture  of  vegetable 
matter.  Farm-yard  manure  under  furrow  in  such  soils,  unless 
very  rotten,  sometimes  aggravates  the  evil  of  lifting,  as  its  de- 
composition takes  place' but  slowly,  and  straws  of  long  dung  are 
irregular  Conducting  media  for  water  and  ice  in  the  soil :  it  is 
for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  direct  manuring  for  wheat  is 
not  at  all  in  favour  certainly  in  the  midland  counties. 

Expansion  takes  place  in  some  of  the  stiff  argillaceous  lands  of 
the  lias  and  Oxford  clays,  in  which  much  rain  acts  not  by  causing 
crumbling  and  lifting,  but  the  enlarging  of  the  plastic  mass, 
which  is  compressed  so  tightly  around  the  roots  as  to  deprive 
these  organs  of  free  power  of  growth  and  action.  This  plastic 
element  is  very  injurious  to  wheat  from  the  comparative  slowness 
with  which  chemical  decomposition  proceeds,  as  it  does  not 
readily  let  in  either  air  or  light,  and  besides  it  is  unusually  cold, 
as  all  land  must  be  that  so  resolutely  retains  water.  Here  drain- 
ing, clay-burning,  dressing  with  town  refuse,  as  ashes  and  the 
like,  judicious  cropping,  the  use  of  long  dung,  and  indeed  what- 
ever contributes  to  the  disintegration  of  its  present  texture,  and 
admixture  with  other  substances  is  of  advantage.  Under  these 
circumstances  of  soil  one  can  understand  how  it  is  that  the  farmer 
cannot  always  ^'  get  upon"  his  land — ^for  in  some  seasons  the 
plough  would  turn  up  clods  only  to  be  unbaked  bricks,  at  others 
the  whole  would  be  a  tenacious  paste.  On  such  soils  again  one 
*does  not  wonder  at  the  foxhunter  calling  it  a  "  stiff  country,"  or 


Diagram  10.— Sbowing  the  effects  of  the  oxvcklDg  of  soil  from  drought. 
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that  the  farmer  should  feel  especially  anxious  when  the  hounds 
are  out,  as  evinced  by  the  more  than  ordinarily  earnest  warning 
of  •*  'ware  wheat"  in  a  field  in  which  the  marks  of  the  horses 
feet  would  not  be  eifaced  for  months. 

Cracking  in  Drought  is  a  condition  to  which  stiff  soils  ai^ 
peculiarly  liable:  this  results  in  great  injury  to  delicate-rooted 
plants,  and  especially  wheat.  If,  for  example,  after  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  March  winds,  the  soil  be  cracked,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram  (10),  it  follows  that  the  fibres  of  the  roots  are  rent, 
and  then  the  secondary  root  growth  is  impeded,  fibrils  do  not 
branch,  and  therefore  when  rain  fills  up  the  cracks  (see  diagram) 
new  rootlets  push  out  from  the  stems,  by  which  process  much 
time  and  vitality  is  lost :  indeed,  that  power  is  being  spent  on 
reparation  which  should  have  been  employed  in  tillering  and 
general  growth. 

Fd>^  1866. 


YIII. — On  the  Composition  of  Farmyard  Manure^  and  the  Changes 
which  it  undergoes  on  keeping  under  different  Circumstanoesk 
By  Dr.  Augustus  VoELCKER,  F.C.S.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  management  of  farmyard  manure, 
as  carried  out  in  many  parts  of  England,  more  especially  in  the 
Western  <x>unties,  is  often  attended  with  much  loss  in  valuable 
fertilising  matters.  In  a  country  in  which  large  sums  are  annually 
expended  by  the  farming  community  in  the  purchase  of  artificial 
food  and  foreign  manures,  it  might  naturally  be  expected  that  the 
utmost  care  would  be  bestowed  on  the  treatment  of  home-made 
dung,  and  that  in  its  preparation  the  sug^stions  of  improved 
practice  and  modem  science  would  frequently  be  called  into  requi- 
sition by  the  cultivator  of  the  soil.  Experience,  however,  teaches 
that  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of 
surprise,  no  less  to  the  agricultural  chemist  than  to  the  more  in- 
telligent portion  of  the  agricultural  community,  that  there  should 
exist  on  the  one  hand  so  much  ignorance  on  the  first  principles 
involved  in  the  management  of  farmyard  manure,  and  on  the 
other  so  much  indifference  as  to  the  best  means  of  preventing 
the  deterioration  of  the  most  important  of  all  fertilizers.  For 
my  own  part,  however,  I  cannot  share  the  opinions  of  those  zeal- 
ous and,  no  doubt,  sincere  agricultural  reformers,  who  describe 
the  practical  farmer  as  adverse  to  every  new  improvement,  and 
taming  a  deaf  ear  to  the  suggestions  of  modem  science.  I  know 
well  how  little  of  what  commonly  passes  as  a  law  of  nature,  or 
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a  scientific  principle,  rests  on  a  firm  basis,  and  is  derived  from 
the  constant  recurrence  of  a  number  of  well-established  facts.  I 
am  well  aware  how  many  so-called  improvements  are  the  emana^- 
tions  of  the  heated  imagination  of  empirical  theorists,  and  how 
few  of  the  suggestions  of  even  eminent  scientific  men  can  be 
practically  carried  out  with  economy  on  a  large  scale.  I  there- 
fore find  it  quite  natural  that  the  agriculturist,  often  bewildered, 
and  scarcely  knowing  how  to  meet  the  difiiculties  that  beset  his 
path  in  carrying  out  modem  improvements,  should  relapse  into 
his  old  and  accustomed  course. 

The  inquiry  into  the  changes  which  farmyard  manure  under- 
goes in  keeping,  under  various  modes  of  management,  unques- 
tionably is  a  subject  of  great  importance ;  and  I  cannot  help 
therefore  expressing  astonishment  that  it  has  not  been  taken  up 
long  ago,  and  submitted  to  a  thorough  and  searching  investiga- 
tion. Hitherto  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  has  been  altogether 
very  narrow,  and  this  limited  knowledge  is  of  such  a  general  cha- 
racter that  it  could  not  have  been  attended  with  any  marked 
general  improvement  in  the  management  of  farmyard  manure. 
General,  and,  in  several  respects,  superficial  information  on  so 
important  a  subject  will  as  little  assist  the  practical  farmer  in 
husbanding  his  home-made  manure  as  similar  information  in  the 
cultivation  of  root-crops  would  enable  him  to  grow  an  abundant 
and  remunerative  crop  of  turnips.  Agricultural  chemistry,  it  strikes 
me,  has  reached  that  point  at  which,  in  order  to  become  really  use- 
ful to  the  practical  man,  it  can  no  longer  be  prosecuted  with  suc- 
cess by  amateur  chemists,  nor  even  by  scientific  chemists,  who  do 
not  throw  their  whole  energy  into  the  inquiry,  and  give  their  un- 
divided attention  and  time  to  this  noble  and  eminently  practical 
branch  of  applied  science.  This  view  appears  to  be  daily  gain- 
ing ground ;  and  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  agriculturists 
will  no  longer  look  with  a  certain  suspicion  on  scientific  investi- 
gations, but  hail  them  with  pleasure,  aud  willingly  render  that 
practical  assistance  which  chemists  have  long  earnestly  desired. 
Many  important  inquiries,  which  neither  the  analyst  in  his  labo- 
ratory nor  the  farmer  in  his  fields  can  solve  alone,  will  then  be 
brought  to  a  happy  issue,  and  the  principle  which  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  has  adopted  for  its  motto,  *'  Practice  with 
Science,"  then,  and  then  only,  will  bring  forth  its  choicest 
blossoms,  and  be  crowned  with  abundant  fruit. 

These  thoughts  were  suggested  to  me  on  undertaking  an  ex- 
tended inquiry  into  the  changes  which  farmyard  manure  under- 
goes on  keeping,  under  different  modes  of  management ;  and  I 
feel  bound  publicly  to  express  my  obligations  to  the  enlightened 
Principal  of  our  College,  for  the  readiness  with  which  he  has  met 
my  wishes,  and  placed  at  my  disposal  horse  and  cart,  men  and 
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manure,  and,  in  short,  that  practical  apparatus,  withont  which  I 
could  not  have  entered  on  the  investigation.  During  a  period  of 
more  than  twelve  months  my  leisure  and  that  of  my  assistant, 
Mr.  Sibson  (to  whom  I  feel  greatly  indebted  for  his  persevering 
zeal  and  skill  in  this  laborious  task),  has  been  almost  constantly 
occupied  in  studying  the  changes  which  farmyard  manure  under- 
goes on  keeping. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  write  a  paper  on  the  best  manage 
ment  of  farmyard  manure,  a  sul^gect  on  which  considerable  di- 
versity of  opinion  prevails.  I  may  do  so,  probably,  at  a  future 
occasion;  for  the  present  I  purpose  simply  to  lay  before  the 
reader  the  results  of  my  practical  and  analytical  experiments,  and 
to  accompany  them  with  some  remarks,  which  I  trust  may  help  to 
solve  the  question,  how  home-made  dung  ought  to  be  prepared 
and  kept  in  the  most  profitable  manner,  so  as  to  develop  the  full 
efficacy  of  the  excrements  of  our  domestic  animals,  and  the  Utter, 
and  to  guard  against  loss  in  the  fertilising  constituents  of  dung  ? 

In  undertaking  this  investigation  I  encountered  a  difficulty, 
which  every  one  must  have  felt  in  experimenting  on  farmyard 
manure,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sample  sufficiently 
homogeneoiis  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  future  operations.  In  ex- 
perimenting on  fresh,  or  long  dung,  especially^  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  incorporate  the  long  straw  uniformly  with  the  more  minutely 
divided  droppix^  of  animals ;  perhaps  altc^ether  a  perfect  mix- 
ture of  both  cannot  be  realised,  and  we  must  therefore  be  satis- 
fied to  make  the  mixture  as  intimate  as  the  nature  of  the  materials 
will  permit.  I  endeavoured  to  reach  this  point  by  employing 
two  men  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  turning  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fresh  long  dung,  composed  of  horse,  cow,  and  pig 
dung.  By  frequent  turnings  and  distributions  of  the  droppings 
amongst  the  long  straw  I  thus  obtained  a  tolerably  uniform 
sample  of  mixed  farmyard  manure,  which  served  as  the  basis  for 
all  future  experiments  and  analyses  with  fresh  dung.  In  the  same 
way,  but  more  easily,  a  well-mixed  sample  of  well-rotten  dung, 
composed  of  horse-dung,  cows'  and  pigs'  manure,  was  obtained 
a  month  later.  This  rotten  dung,  however,  was  not  from  the 
same  heap  from  which  the  fresh  dung  last  mentioned  was  ob- 
tained, but  probably  had  undergone  fermentation  for  a  period  of 
more  than  six  months.  It  was  well  fermented,  dark  brown, 
almost  black  spit-dung,  taken  from  the  bottom  of  a  comer  of  the 
manure-pit,  where  the  more  perfectly  decomposed  manure  is  used 
to  be  kept. 

In  order  not  to  encumber  the  description  of  my  experiments, 
and  the  statements  of  the  results  obtained  in  them,  I  shall  give, 
in  an  Appendix  to  this  paper,  a  brief  account  of  the  methods  made 
use  of  in  the  performance  of  the  following  analyses.     I  may  ob- 
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serve,  however,  in  this  place  that  the  water-determinations  in 
the  experimental  heaps  were  made  on  the  same  day  on  which 
they  were  put  up,  and  that  the  samples  for  analysis  were  taken 
at  the  same  time. 

Fresh  Farmyard  Manure.- 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  prepare  several  tons  of  dung  of  a  tolerably 
uniform  character  for  the  experimental  heaps,  the  difficulty  is 
^eatly  enhanced  when  a  sample  fit  for  analysis  has  to  be  chosen. 
For  analytical  purposes  large  quantities  are  inadmissible  ;  and  it 
becomes  therefore  a  matter  of  great  importance  thoroughly  to 
prepare  the  small  proportion  of  manure  which  can  be  employed 
in  actual  analysis  as  carefully  as  possible.  To  this  end  I  spread 
out  a  weighed  quantity  of  about  20  lbs.  of  fresh  dung,  pre- 
viously well  mixed  in  the  manure-pit,  thoroughly  pulled  it 
to  pieces,  and  then  allowed  it  to  become  air-dry,  by  keeping 
it  for  some  days  in  a  safe  place,  in  a  heated  room.  The 
partial  loss  in  moisture  having  been  ascertained  by  the  dif- 
ference in  the  second  weight,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  first : 
the  whole  of  the  partially  dried  manure  was  passed  through  a 
common  coal-sieve ;  and  the  pieces  of  long  straw  which  refused 
to  pass  through  the  meshes  of  the  sieve  were  cut  in  small  pieces 
with  a  large  pair  of  scissors :  1  lb.  of  the  partially  dried  and 
now  much  more  thoroughly  mixed  manure  watfithen  dried  in  a 
water-bath,  at  212%  until  it  ceased  to  lose  in  weight.  The  loss 
calculated  for  the  original  quantity  of  manure,  and  added  to  the 
loss  which  it  sustained  in  becoming  air-dry,  gave  the  total  per- 
centage of  moisture  in  the  fresh  dung.  Another  quantity  of  .the 
partially  dried  manure,  amounting  to  1000  grains,  was  employed 
for  the  analysis,  taken  in  hand  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1854. 

This  analysis  furnished  the  following  general  results : — 

General  Composition  of  Fresh  Long  Dung  (composed  of  Hbrse^  Cow,  and 

Pig  Dung), 

Made  Nov.  3,  1865. 

In  Natural  SUte.       Calculated  Drjr. 

Water 66*17 

•Soluble  organic  matter       2*48  7-33 

t^oluble  inorganic  matter 1*54  4*55 

finsoluble  organic  matter 25*76  76*15 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter 4*05  11*97 

100-00  100*00 

*  Containing  nitrogen *149  *44 

Equal  to  ammonia       ..      ..  *181  *53 

t  Containing  nitrogen *494  .  *146 

Equal  to  ammonia        *599  '177 

Total  per  centage  of  nitrogen *643  1*90 

Equal  to  ammonia     ^ •       *780  2*30 
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A  delicate  reddened  litmus  paper  held  over  the  fresh-mixed 
dang  was  not  affected  at  first ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  couple 
of  hours,  the  red  colour  was  slightly  changed  into  blue,  thus 
showing  that  this  fresh  dung  contained  but  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  free  or,  properly  speaking,  volatile  carbonate  of  am- 
monia ;  for  it  is  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  and  never  in  a  free  and 
uncombined  form,  that  ammonia  is  given  off  from  putrefying 
substances. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  determine  quantitatively  the  amount 
of  volatile  compounds  of  ammonia  in  fresh  manure,  by  distilling 
about  1000  grs.,  mixed  with  about  8  ounces  of  water,  into  a 
vessel  containing  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  This  glass  vessel 
was  connected  air-tight  with  the  retort  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  with  a  bulb  apparatus,  used  in  nitrogen  combustions, 
and  containing  likewise  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  By  this  means 
very  small  quantities  of  volatile  ammoniacal  compounds  may  be 
thoroughly  fixed,  and  obtained,  on  evaporation  of  the  acid,  in  the 
receiving  vessel  and  bulb  apparatus  as  chloride  of  ammonia.  In 
this  and  the  following  analyses  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  the 
volatile  ammoniacal  compounds  contained  in  manure  is  given, 
and,  for  brevity's  sake,  called  free  ammonia.  At  the  same  time 
I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  ammonia  which, 
after  the  volatile  ammonia  compounds  are  distilled  off,  remains 
behind  in  the  manure  in  a  fixed  state.  This  portion  is  mentioned 
in  the  analyses  as  ammonia  in  the  state  of  salts.  Both  the  free 
ammonia,  and  ammonia  in  the  form  of  salts,  are  included  in  the 
determinations  of  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  (ammonia)  con- 
tained in  the  manure. 

The  fresh  manure  analysed  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1854, 
contained  in  its  natural  state,  and  when  perfectly  dry — 

In  Nfttural  State.  Calcalated  Dry. 

Per  centage  of  free  ammonia      '034  '10 

,»  ammonia  in  the  state  of  salts       -088  *26  . 

The  amount  of  volatile  ammonia,  as  well  as  ready  formed  am- 
monia, existing  in  the  form  of  ammoniacal  salts  in  fresh  manure, 
thus  appears  to  be  very  trifling. 

Since  there  exists  no  complete,  trustworthy  analysis  of  the  ash 
of  fresh  farmyard  manure,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  analyse  sepa- 
rately the  soluble  and  the  insoluble  portion  of  the  inorganic 
matters  present  in  farmyard  manure. 

One  hundred  parts  of  the  soluble  inorganic  matters  in  fresh 
farmyard  manure  were  found  to  have  the  subjoined  compo- 
sition : — 
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Fresh  Fanw/ard  Manure^ 

Analysis  made  Nov.  3,  1854. 

Composition  of  Ash  of  portion  Soluble  in  Water. 

Soluble  silica ..•     ..  15*45 

Phosphate  of  lime ..  19*44 

Lime        4*30 

Magnesia '73 

Potash      37-26 

Soda         3-36 

Chloride  of  Sodium         1*97 

Sulphuric  acid        ,.      ..  3*49 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss 14*00 


100-00 


The  portion  insoluble  in  water  on  analysis  yielded  the  follow- 
ii^  results : — 

Fresh  Farmyard  Manure. 

Analysed  Not.  3, 1854. 

Composition  of  Ash  of  portion  Insoluble  in  Water. 

Soluble  silica 23*94     ' 

Insoluble  silicious  matter       13*86 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina,  with  phosphates     ..  14*73 

Containing  phosphoric  acid (4*41) 

Equal  to  bone  earth       (9*55) 

Lime        27*92 

Magnesia 3*54 

Potash      ..      .. 2-46 

Soda         -48 

Sulphuric  acid        1*76 

Carbonic  acid  and  bss    ..      ••      14*31 


10000 


In  the  next  table  the  composition  of  the  whole  ash  which  was 
produced  hy  this  sample  of  fresh  manure  is  stated  : — 

Fresh  Farmyard  Manure. 

Analysis  made  Nov.  3, 1854. 

Composition  of  the  whole  Ash. 

rSolublo  silica ..  4*26 

Phosphate  of  lime 6*35 

Lime      110 

Magnesia        '20 

Potash 10-26 

Soda        -92 

Chloride  of  sodium        '54 

Sulphuric  acid       -22 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss 4*71 


^1 

t:8 
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Arnoged  together. 

17-34 

21-59 

10-04 

10-04 

.. 

5-35 

BS    8-47 

8-47 

(3-18) 
(6-88) 

r3-18) 
{6-88) 

20'21 

21-31 

2-56 

2-76 

1-78 

12-04 

•38 

1-30 

., 

-54 

1-27 

]-49 

10-40 

15-11 
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'  Soluble  silica  .. 

Insoluble  silidous  matter  (sand)   . . 

Phosphate  of  Ume 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  with  phosphates 
Containing  phosphoric  acid    ..      .^ 
Equal  to  bone  earth        . .      .... 

g^^Lime         

Magnesia 

Potash      ..      

Soda         .. 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Sulphuric  acid ... 

^Carbonic  acid  and  loss 

100-00  100-00 

Before  offering  any  remarks  oh  tbe  composition  of  fresh 
manare,  it  may  be  well  to  insert  in  this  place  a  table  represent- 
ing the  detailed  composition  of  fresh  farmyard  manure : — 

ComposUion  of  Fresh  Farmyard  Manure  (composed  of  Horse,  Pig,  and 

Cow  Dung,  about  14  days  old). 

Analysis  made  NoV.  3, 1854, 

Detailed  Composition  of  Manure  in  Natural  State, 

Water       ,      , 66*17 

♦Soluble  organic  matter    .,      2-48 

Soluble  inorganic  matter  (asli) : — 

Soluble  silica     -237 

Phosphate  of  lime     -299 

Lime -066 

Magnesia 'Oil 

Potash        '573 

Soda -051 

Chloride  of  Sodium -030 

Sulphuric  acid -055 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss      '218 


1-54 

tinsoluble  organic  matter        ..  ..        25-76 

Insoluble  organic  matter  (ash) : — 

Soluble  silica     -967 

Insoluble  silica *561 

Oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  with  phosphates . .      . .  -596 

Containing  phosphoric  acid      ('1^^) 

Equal  to  bone  earth (-386) 

Lime ,.  1-120 

Magnesia -143 

Potash        -099 

Soda -019 

Sulphuric  acid -061 

Carbonic  add  and  loss      -484 


*  Containing  nitrogen 

Equal  to  ammonia -  .. 

t  C^taining  nitrons        

Equal  to  amnioma ^ 

"Whole  manure  contains  ammonia  in  free  state 

,,  ,,  in  form  of  salts 


4-05 
100-00 

•149 

•181 

-4»4 

•599 

•034 

•088 
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According  to  these  results,  the  same  manure  in  a  perfectly 
dry  condition  will  hare  the  following  composition  : — 

Detailed  Composition  of  Fresh  Farmyard  Manure  in  Diy  State, . 

•Soluble  organic  matter 7 '33 

Soluble  inorganic  matter  (ash)  : — 

Soluble  silica     -703 

Phosphate  of  lime     '884 

Lime '185 

Magnesia '033 

Potash        1-695 

Soda -153 

Chloride  of  sodium -089 

Sulphuric  acid '03.5 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss      '772 

4-65 

flnsoluble  organic  matter        76»15 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter : — 

Soluble  silica     2-6G5 

Insoluble  silica 1-659 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  with  phosphates  ..  1-404 

Containing  phosphoric  acid       (-528) 

Equal  to  bone  earth (-822) 

Lime 3-335 

Magnesia '424 

Potash        -294 

Soda -077 

Sulphuric  acid ..  -210 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss       1*722 

11*97 

100*00 

*  Containing  nitrogen *44 

Equal  to  ammonia *53 

t  Containing  nitro^n 1*46 

Equal  to  ammonia     1*77 

Whole  manure  contains  ammonia  in  free  state     . .  *10 

„                      u                  in  form  of  salts  *26 

Fresh  farmyard  manure  being  composed  of  the  droppings  of 
horses,  cows,  and  pigs,  and  the  straw  used  for  litter,  according  to 
the  above  determination,  in  round  numbers  consists  of  two- 
thirds  of  water  and  one-third  of  dry  matters.  Since  this  fresh 
manure  was  not  more  than  fourteen  days  old,  and  no  rain  had 
fallen  during  the  time  it  had  lain  in  the  dung-pit,  all  the  water 
is  due  to  the  urine  and  the  moisture  of  the  droppings  and  litter. 
The  quantity  of  straw  employed  as  litter  must  necessarily  affect 
the  general  composition  of  fresh  dung,  and  more  especiadly  the 
amount  of  moisture  which  it  contains ;  but,  I  believe,  we  are  not 
far  wrong  by  saying  that  fresh  mixed  dung,  in  the  production 
of  which  litter  has  been  liberally  supplied  to  the  animals,  when 
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free  from  rain,  consists  of  one-third  of  dry  matters  and  two-thirds 
of  moisture. 

An  inspection  of  the  analytical  results  just  mentioned  will 
further  bring  to  view  several  interesting  particulars : — 

1.  In  fresh  dung  the  proportion  of  soiuble  organic  and  mineral 
substances  is  small.  This  circumstance  fully  explains  the  slow 
action  of  fresh  dung  when  compared  with  the  effect  which  well- 
rotten  manure  is  capable  of  producing. 

2.  The  proportion  of  insoluble  matters,  more  especially  of 
insoluble  organic  matters,  in  fresh  dung,  on  the  contrary,  is  very 
large.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  insoluble  organic 
matters  consists  of  straw,  changed  but  little  in  its  physical  cha- 
racter and  chemical  composition. 

In  the  sample  of  manure  analysed  the  amount  of  insoluble 
organic  matters'  is  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  soluble  organic 
matters,  and  the  proportion  of  insoluble  mineral  substances 
nearly  three  times  as  large  as  the  amount  of  soluble  mineral 
matters. 

3.  Fresh  dung  contains  a  mere  trace  of  ammonia  in  a  volatile 
state  of  combination,  and  but  a  trifling  quantity  of  ammonia  in 
the  form  of  ammoniacal  salts. 

4.  The  total  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  soluble  portion 
of  fresh  manure  likewise  is  inconsiderable.  Most  of  the  nitrogen 
which,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  is  gradually  liberated  as  the 
fermentation  of  dung  progresses,  is  contained  in  the .  portion  of 
the  manure  which  is  insoluble  in  water.  In  other  M'ords,  com- 
paratively speaking,  little  nitrogen  exists  in  fresh  dung  in  a  state 
in  which  it  can  be  assimilated  by  the  growing  plants.  Thus,  in 
the  sample  analysed,  the  readily  available  amount  of  nitrogen  in 
100  lbs.  of  fresh  dung  is  only  *149  of  a  lb.,  whilst  about  four 
times  as  much  nitrogen,  or,  in  exact  numbers,  '494  lb.,  occurs  in 
the  insoluble  portion  of  100  lbs.  of  fresh  dung. 

5.  A  comparison  of  the  composition  of  the  organic  soluble 
matters  with  the  composition  of  the  organic  insoluble  matters  of 
fresh  dung,  however,  shows  that  the  former  are  far  more  valuable 
than  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  the  soluble  organic  matters  contain 
a  very  much  larger  percentage  of  nitrogen,  and  in  a  state  of  com- 
bination in  which  nitrogen  is  available  to  the  immediate  use  of 
plants. 

This  will  appear  from  the  following  numbers : — 

100  parts  of  organic  soluble  matters  in  fresh  dung  contain  6*04  of  nitrogen. 
100  „  insoluble  matters        „  „        1*92  „ 

In  the  same  weight  of  each  there  is  thus  more  than  three  times 
as  much  nitrogen  in  the  soluble  organic  matters  as  in  the 
insoluble  organic  matters. 
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6.  With  respect  to  the  inorganic  or  mineral  constituents  of 
fresh  dung,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  contains  all  those  mineral 
matters  which  are  found  in  the  ashes  of  all  our  cultivated 
plants. 

7.  Comparing  the  composition  of  the  soluble  inorganic  matters 
with  that  presented  by  the  insoluble,  no  essential  qualitative  dif- 
ference is  perceived  between  both,  for  the  same  constituents  which 
occur  in  the  soluble  ash  are  found  also  in  the  insoluble  ash.  But 
there  exists  a  striking  difference  in  the  quantitative  composi- 
tion of  the  soluble  and  the  insoluble  mineral  matters  of  fresh 
dung. 

8.  The  principal  constituent  of  the  soluble  ash  of  fresh  dung, 
so  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  is  potash ;  100  parts  of  soluble 
ash,  it  will  be  seen,  contain  no  less  than  37*26  parts  of  real 
potash,  or  a  quantity  which  is  equivalent  to  54*7  of  pure 
carbonate  of  potash.  The  analysis  of  the  soluble  portion  of 
ash  of  fresh  dung  gave  only  14  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid, 
including  the  loss  in  analysis ;  and  as  37*26  of  potash  take 
up  17*5  of  carbonic  acid  in  becoming  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  moreover  much  of  the  soluble  lime  existed  in  the  waters 
solution  as  bicarbonate  of  lime,  it  is  evident  that  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  potash  is  united  with  silicic  acid  in  the 
soluble  ash.  The  large  percentage  of  soluble  silica  confirms  this 
view ;  fresh  farmyard  manure  thus  contains  much  soluble  silicate 
of  potash. 

9.  The  large  amount  of  soluble  silica,'  both  in  the  soluble  and 
in  the  insoluble  ash,  are  deserving  notice.  In  the  soluble  ash 
this  silica  is  united  principally  with  potash,  and  probably  also 
with  some  soda ;  in  the  insoluble  ash  it  is  combined  chiefly  with 
lime,  or  exists  in  a  finely  divided  state,  in  which  it  is  readily 
soluble  in  dilute  caustic  potash. 

10.  The  most  prominent  constituent  of  the  soluble  ash  of  fresh 
dung  is  silicate  of  potash. 

11.  The  most  prominent  constituent  of  the  insoluble  ash  is 
lime. 

12.  It  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice  that  the  soluble  ash  of 
even  perfectly  fresh  dung  contains  a  very  high  percentaye  otphos^ 
phate  of  lime. 

The  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  soluble  portion 
of  ash  was  in  fact  found  to  amount  to  no  less  than  19^  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  soluble  ash,  whilst  the  percentage  of  phosphate  of 
lime  in  the  insoluble  ash  was  found  to  be  only  9^. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  so  large  an. 
amount  of  a  compound  which  is  generally  considered  insoluble 
in  water,  and  for  this  reason  is  not  enumerated  in  the  published 
analyses  of  farmyard  manure  amongst  the  soluble  constituents  of 
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dnng.  Repeated  experiments,  however,  executed  with  all  care 
to  avoid  any  possible  source  of  error,  have  shown  me  that  water 
dissolves  phosphate  of  lime  or  bone-earth  much  more  rapidly 
and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 
This  observation  gains  much  in  interest,  if  it  be  remembered 
that  the  late  Mr.  Pusey  suggested  many  years  ago  a  method  of 
rendering  bone-dust  more  efficacious  as  a  manure  for  root* 
crops.  His  plan  was  to  place  bone-dust  moistened  with  water 
and  mixed  with  ashes,  sand,  or  other  porous  matters  in  a  heap, 
and  to  keep  this  heap  moist  by  pouring  occasionally  water  upon 
it,  or,  better  still,  stale  urine  or  liquid  manure.  The  suggestion 
has  been  followed  by  many  with  much  success.  But  few  may 
hare  known  that  by  adopting  Mr.  Pusey's  plan  of  reducing  bone* 
dust  still  further  they  have  been  instrumental  in  generating  that 
combination  which  gives  peculiar  value  to  superphosphate  of 
lime,  namely,  soluble  phosphate  of  lime. 

In  one  of  the  latest  numbers  of  the  ^  Annalen  der  Chemie 
und  Pharmacie,'  edited  by  Liebig,  Wohler,  and  Kopp,  Pro- 
fessor Wohler,  of.  the  University  of  Gottingen,  makes  the  im* 
portant  observation  that  bone-dust  moistened  with  a  little  water, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  to  water,  and  that  this  solubility  rapidly  increases 
with  the  putrefaction  of  the  gelatine  of  bones.  My  analysis  of 
iarmyard  manure,  made  a  year  before  the  recent  notice,  which 
Professor  Wohler  gave  in  the  ^  Annalen  der  Chemie,'  respecting 
the  solubility  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  water,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  confirmation  of  Wohler's  direct  experiments  upon  bone-dust, 
as  well  as  an  interesting  scientific  commentary  on  Mr.  Pusey's 
]»ractical  suggestion  of  rendering  bone-dust  more  efficacious  as  a 
manure  for  root-crops. 

13.  The  insoluble  part  of  the  ash  of  fresh  farmyard-manure 
includes  the  sand,  earth,  and  other  mineral  impurities,  which 
mechanically  get  mixed  with  the  dung.  Most  of  these  impuri- 
ties are  mentioned  in  the  ash-analyses  as  insoluble  silicious  matter ; 
another  portion  is  comprehended  under  oxides  of  iron  and 
alumina  with  phosphates ;  and  a  third  part,  probably  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  mechanical  impurities,  is  included  under 
lime,  for  the  gravel  and  soil  at  Cirencester  abounds  in  carbonate 
of  lime. 

Due  allowance  must  be  made  for  these  mechanical  impurities 
in  all  considerations  respecting  farmyard  manure,  otherwise 
conclusions  will  be  drawn  which  the  facts  of  the  case  do  not 
warrant. 

14,  Chemically  considered  Farmyard  Manure  must  be  regarded 
M  a  perfect  and  universal  Manure.-^lt  is  a  universal  manure, 
because  it  contains  all  the  constituents  which  our  cultivated  crops 
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require  to  come  to  perfection,  and  is  suited  for  almost  every  de- 
scription of  agricultural  produce. 

As  far  as  the  inorganic  fertilising  substances  are  concerned, 
we  find  in  farmyard  manure :  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide 
of  iron,  silica,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  and 
carbonic  acid — in  short,  all  the  minerals,  not  one  excepted,  that 
are  found  in  the  ashes  of  agricultural  crops. 

Of  organic  fertilising  substances  we  find  in  farmyard  manure 
some  which  are  reaclily  soluble  in  water  and  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  nitrogen,  and  others  insoluble  in  water  and  con- 
taining, comparatively  speaking,  a  small  proportion  of  nitrogen. 
The  former  readily  yield  ammonia,  the  latter  principally  give 
rise  to  the  formation  of  humic  acids  and  similar  organic  com- 
pounds. These  organic  acids  constitute  the  mass  of  the  brown 
vegetable  substance,  or  rather  mixture  of  substances,  which,  prac- 
tically speaking,  pass  under  the  name  of  humus. 

Farmyard  manure  is  a  perfect  manure,  because  experience  as 
well  as  chemical  analysis  shows  that  the  fertilising  constituents 
are  present  in  dung  in  states  of  combination,  which  appear  to 
be  especially  favourable  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  our  crops. 
Since  the  number  of  the  various  chemical  compounds  in  farm- 
yard manure  is  exceedingly  great,  and  many  no  doubt  exist  in 
a  different  state  of  combination  from  that  in  which  they  are 
obtained  on  analysing  farmyard  manure,  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge  it  is  impossible  artificially  to  produce  a  concentrated, 
universal,  and  perfect  manure,  which  might  entirely  supersede 
home-made  dung. 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  mechanical  effect  which  farmyard  manure 
is  capable  of  producing.  This  mechanical  effect,  especially  im- 
portant in  reference  to  heavy  clay  soils,  ought  to  be  duly  regarded 
in  estimating  the  value  of  common  dung,  but  for  the  present  it 
may  suffice  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  even  fresh  dung 
contains  a  great  variety  of  both  organic  and  inorganic  compounds 
of  various  degrees  of  solubility.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  in 
fresh  manure  volatile  and  ammoniacal  compounds^  salts  of  am- 
monia, soluble  nitrogenized  organic  matters,  and  insoluble 
nitrogenized  organic  substances,  or  no  less  than  four  different 
states  in  which  the  one  element,  nitrogen,  occurs  in  fresh  manure. 
In  well-rottefi  dung  the  same  element,  nitrogen,  probably  is  found 
in  several  other  forms.  This  complexity  of  composition — difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  imitate  by  art — is  one  of  the  reasons  which 
render  farmyard  manure  a  perfect  as  well  as  a  universal  manure. 

Rotte:?  Farmyard  Manure. 

With  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  changes  which  farmyard 
manure  undergoes  in  keeping,  I  submitted  to  analysis  a  well- 
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mixed  sample  of  rotten  dung  produced  under  the  same  circum- 
stances under  which  the  fresh  manure  was  obtained.  The  rotten 
dung  probably  was  at  least  six  months'  old,  possessed  a  dark- 
brown,  almost  black,  colour,  and  appeared  to  be  well-fermented, 
short  dung. 

The  general  composition  of  this  dung  is  presented  in  the  sub- 
joined Table : — 

Composition  ofioeU'rotten  Manure  (Mixed  Biorse,  CoWy  and  Pig  Dung). 
Analyzed  Dec.  5tb,  1854. 

In  DAtunl  state.  Calculated  dry. 

Water       7542 

•Soluble  organic  matter 3*71  15*09 

Soluble  inoTganic  matter         1*47  5*98 

flnsoluble  organic  matter        12-82  6215 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter 6*58  26*78 

100-00  100-00 

*  Containing  nitrogen -297  1*21 

E«qiial  to  anunonia      *3C0  1*47 

t  Containing  nitro|[en '309  1*26 

Equal  to  ammonia      *375  1*53 

Total  amount  of  nitrogen -606  2*47 

Equal  to  ammonia      '735  3*00 

I  have  determined  in  this  manure  likewise  the  proportion  of 
ammonia  present  in  a  volatile  form,  as  well  as  the  ammonia 
which  is  disengaged  on  distilling  with  quicklime  the  residue, 
from  which  the  free  ammonia  has  been  driven  off,  and  have  ob- 
tained the  following  results : — 

"~"    In  natural  state.       Calcnlated  dry. 

Percentage  of  free  ammonia       '046  '189 

„           ammonia  in  form  of  salts  (readily  y  .^-^  .232 

decomposed  by  quicklime) / 

The  proportion  of  free  ammonia  in  well-rotten  dung  thus 
appears  not  much  larger  than  in  fresh  dung  produced  under  the 
same  circumstances ;  and  the  amount  of  ammonia  present  in 
rotten  dung  in  the  form  of  salts,  which  are  readily  decomposed 
by  quicklime,  to  be  almost  identical  with  that  contained  in  the 
fresh  manure.  Further  remarks  on  the  composition  of  rotten 
dung  I  shall  reserve  until  I  have  stated  the  composition  of  the 
soluble  and  insoluble  ash  and  the  detailed  composition  of  the 
whole  manure  in  its  natural  and  dry  state.  In  the  following 
Table  the  composition  of  the  soluble  part  of  the  inorganic  matters 
in  well-rotten  farmyard  manure  is  given  : — 
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Analysis  made  Dea  6, 1854. 

Composition  of  Ash  of  Portion  sdMe  in  Water. 

Soluble  silica 17-31 

Phosphate  of  lime 26-00 

Lime 7-97 

Magnesia 3-24 

Potash        30-37 

Soda 1-60 

Chloride  of  sodium 2-53 

Sulphuric  acid 3*93 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss      7-05 

100-00 

On  compariog  these  analytical  results  with  those  obtained  in 
the  analyses  of  the  soluble  ash  of  fresh  dung,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  amount  of  soluble  phosphate  of  lime  (bone-earth)  in  the 
rotten  dung  is  much  greater  than  in  the  fresh.  Phosphate  of 
lime,  next  to  potash,  is  the  most  abundant  constituent  of  this 
ash. 

Other  differences  between  the  soluble  ash  of  fresh  and  rotten 
dung  are  too  trifling  to  call  for  any  special  remarks.  On  the 
whole,  a  close  similarity  in  the  composition  of  both  is  sufficiently 
apparent. 

The  next  table  represents  the  composition  of  the  insoluble  ash 
of  rotten  dung : — 

Analysis  made  Dec.  5, 1854. 

Composition  of  Ash  of  Portion  insoivhle  in  Water. 

Soluble  silica 21*65 

Insoluble  silica         15*35 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina  and  phosphates         ..  14*40 

Containing  phosphoric  acid      (4*1 7J 

Equal  to  bone  earth          (9*03) 

Lime 25*34 

Magnesia " 1*38 

Potash        -69 

Soda -58 

Sulphuric  acid '96 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss     19*65 

100-00 

The  same  constituents  which  occur  in  the  insoluble  ash  of 
fresh  manure  are  found  in  the  insoluble  ash  of  the  rotten  dung  in 
very  nearly  the  same  relative  proportions.  The  insoluble  ash  of 
rotten  dung,  however,  contains  still  less  potash,  as  nearly  all  pot- 
ash is  contained  in  the  soluble  ash. 

From  the  foregoing  results  the  composition  of  the  whole  ash 
left  on  burning  of  well -rotten  dung  has  been  calculated. 
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Analysis  made  December  5, 1854. 

Compontum  of  whole  AbK 

Soluble  silica 

Phosphate  of  lime 

Lime         

Magnesia 

Potaah       

Soda 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Sulphuric  acid         

CarbonicT  acid  and  loss    .. 


3-16 

4-75 

1-44 

•69 

5-58 

•29 

•46 

.•72 

1-28 


rSco 


/"  Soluble  silica    ......      

Insoluble  silica         

Phosphate  of  lime 

Oxides  of  iron,  alumina,  with  phosphates 

Containing  phosphoric  acid 

Equal  to  bone  earth        ..       

Lime         


17-69 
12-54 


Potash 

Soda 

Chloride  of  sodium  .. 
Sulphuric  acid 
Carbonic  acid  and  loss 


11-76 

(3-40) 

(7-36) 

20-70 

1-17 

•56 

•47 

'•79 
16-05 

100-00 


Amnged  toisether. 

20^85 

12^54 

4^75 

11^76 

^•40) 

(7-36) 

22^14 

1-76 

6-14 

•46 

•76 

VSl 

17^33 

100^00 


As  the  relative  proportion  of  soluble  to  insoluble  ash  dif- 
fers in  rotten  from  that .  in  fresh  dimg,  the  composition  of  the 
whole  ash  of  both  presents  some  variations,  observable  especially 
in  the  amount  of  potash,  which  is  much  greater  in  the  ash  of 
fresh  dung,  and  in  a  minor  degree  in  the  proportion  of  phos- 
phate of  Ume. 

In  the  next  place .  I  beg  to  direct  attention  to  the  subjoined 
Table,  representing  the  detailed  composition  of  rotten  dung  : — 


Analysis  made  Dec.  5, 1854. 
Detailed  Composition  of  Manure  in  Natural  State, 

Water       ..      ..      

♦Soluble  organic  matter 

Soluble  inorganic  matter  (ash) : — 

Soluble  silica     ..      ..      ..      ..      -254 

Phosphate  of  lime     ..      -382 

Lime  ..      ..      .. '117 

Magneda    .-.•     ..-     ..      '047 

Potash        -446 

Soda ^023 

Chloride  of  sodium    ,.      ..      '037 

Sulphuric  acid '058 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss       *106 


75-42 
3-71 


1-47 


Carryforward 80-60 
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Brought  forward 80*60 

tinsoluble  organic  matter       12*82 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter  (ash)  : — 

Soluble  silica      1*424 

Insoluble  silica          1*010 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina,  with  phosphates  *947 

Containing  phosphoric  acid       (*274) 

Equal  to  bone  earth          '    . .      . .  ('573) 

Lime 1*067 

Magnesia '09L 

Potash        -045 

Soda -038 

Sulphuric  acid *063 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss       1*295 

^'^^ 

100*00 

*  Containing  nitrogen '297* 

Equal  to  ammonia '36 

t  Containing  nitrogen *309 

Equal  to  ammonia *375 

Whole  manure  contains  ammonia  in  free  state     . .  *046 

„  „  form  of  salts  '057 

Dried  at  212^  F.  the  composition  of  this  manure  is  as  follows : 
Composition  of  the  same  Manure  in  dry  state, 

♦Soluble  organic  matter 15*09 

Soluble  inorganic  matter : — 

Soluble  silica      1*035 

Phosphate  of  lime 1*554 

Lime -476 

Magnesia '193 

Potash        1-816 

Soda  I -140 

Chloride  of  sodium -151 

Sulphuric  acid '235 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss       ..'      '380 

5*98 

flnsoluble  organic  matter         52*15 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter : — 

Soluble  silica     5*79 

Insoluble  silica 4*11 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina,  with  phosphates  3*85 

Containing;  phosphoric  acid       O'll) 

Equal  to  i)one  earth V-^'^l) 

Lime G*78 

Magnesia '37 

Botash        -18 

:    Soda -15 

Sulphuric  acid '29 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss       5*26 

26*78 

100*00 

♦  Containing  nitrogen 1*21 

Equal  to  ammonia 1*47 

t  Containing  nitrogen 1*26 

Equal  to  ammonia 1*53 

Whole  manure  contains  ammonia  in  free  state    ..  *189 

,,                      n                     form  of  salts  *2S2 
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The  comparison  of  these  analytical  results  with  the  numbers 
obtained  in  the  analysis  of  the  fresh  manure,  exhibits  several 
striking  differences,  to  some  of  which  I  beg  to  direct  attention. 

1.  The  well-rotten  dung  contains  nearly  10  per  cent,  more 
water  than  the  fresh.  The  larger  percentage  of  water,  it  is  true, 
may  be  purely  accidental ;  but,  considering  the  tendency  of  the 
liquid  excrements  to  sink  to  the  lower  part  of  the  manure  pit  in 
which  the  rotten  dung  accumulates,  I  believe  rotten  dung  will 
always  be  found  moister  than  fresh  dung  upon  which  no  rain 
has  fallen. 

3.  Notwithstanding  the  much  larger  percentage  of  moisture  in 
the  well-rotten  dung,  it  contains  in  its  natural  state,  with  75^  per 
cent,  of  water,  almost  as  much  nitrogen  as  the  fresh  dung,  with 
only  66  per  cent,  of  moisture.  Supposing  both  to  be  equally 
moist,  there  would  thus  be  considerably  more  nitrogen  in  rotten, 
dnng  than  in  an  equal  weight  of  fresh.  This  is  clearly  observed 
by  comparing  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  perfectly  dry 
fresh  and  rotten  dung.  In  the  former  it  amounts  to  1*90  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  in  the  latter  to  2*47.  As  far  as  this  most 
valuable  element  is  concerned,  farmyard  manure  becomes  much 
richer,  weight  for  weight,  in  becoming  changed  from  fresh  into 
rotten  dung. 

3.  During  the  fermentation  of  the  dung  the  proportion  of 
insoluble  organic  matters  greatly  diminishes  ;  thus  the  dry  fresh 
manure  contiined  76  per  cent,  of  insoluble  organic  matters,  whilst 
there  were  only  52  per  cent,  in  tlie  dry  rotten  dung. 

4.  It  is  especially  worthy  of  observation  that,  whilst  the  inso- 
luble organic  matter  is  much  reduced  in  quantity  during  the 
fermentation,  the  insoluble  organic  matter  which  remains  behind 
in  rotten  dung  is  richer  in  nitrogen  than  an  equal  quantity  of  in- 
soluble organic  matter  from  fresh  dung.  Thus  76  per  cent,  of 
insoluble  organic  matter  of  fresh  dung  contain  1*46  per  cent., 
whilst  52  per  cent,  of  it  from  rotten  dung  very  nearly  contain  the 
same  quantity,  namely,  1*26.     Or, — 


100  parts  of  insoluble  organic  matter  \  i  ,qo  ^       «*     c    -x 
from  fresh  dung  contain  * /  I'^S  per  cent,  of  mtiogen. 

^  O  parts  of   insoluble  org 
from  rotten  dung  contain 


100  parts  of   insoluble  organic  matter  )  <,..- 


5.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relative  proportion  of  insoluble 
inorganic  matters  increases  much  during  the  fermentation  of  the 
dung,  since  dry  fresh  dnng  contains  about  12  per  cent,  of 
insoluble  mineral  matters,  and  dry  well-rotten  dungs  26*8  per 
cent.,  or  more  than  double  the  amount  which  is  found  in  fresh 
dnng. 

6.  But  perhaps  the  most  striking  difference  in  the  compo- 
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sition  of  fresh  and  rotten  dung  is  exhibited  in  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  soluble  cMTganic  matter.  Well-rotten  dung,  it  will  be 
observed,  contains  rather  more  than  twice  as  much  soluble  or- 
ganic matters  as  the  fresh ;  with  this  increase  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  present  in  a  soluble  state  rises  from  '44  per  cent,  to 
1*21  per  cent.  • 

7.  Not  only  does  the  absolute  amount  of  soluble  nitrogenised 
matters  increase  during  the  fermentation  of  dung,  but  the  soluble 
organic  matters  relatively  get  richer  in  nitrogen  also.     Thus, — 

't>^1;^Ja=r^f  \'r**^'  }  e-Up^rcentofnltrogen. 
100  parts  of  dry  organic  soluble  matter  j^  0.^0 
from  rotten  dung  contaia >  '*  " 

jB.  Lastly,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  soluble  mineral 
matters  in  rotten  dung  is  more  considerable  than  in  fresh. 

9.  On  the  whole,  weight  for  weight,  well-rotten  farmyard 
manure  is  richer  in  soluble  fertilizing  constituents  than  fresh 
dung,  and  contains  especially  more  readily  available  nitrogen, 
and  therefore  produces  a  more  immediate  and  powerful  effect  00 
vegetation. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  differences  observable  in  the  composition  of 
fresh  and  rotten  dung,  we  can  in  a  general  manner  trace  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  fermentation  of  dung.  Farmyard  manure, 
like  most  organic  matters,  or  mixtures  in  which  the  latter  enter 
largely,  is  subject  to  the  process  of  spontaneous  decomposition, 
which  generally  is  called  fermentation,  but  more  appropriately 
putrefaction.  The  nature  of  this  process  consists  in  the  gradual 
alteration  of  the  original  organic  matters,  and  in  the  formation  of 
new  chemical  compounds.  All  organic  matters,  separated  from 
the  living  organism,  are  affected  by  putrefaction,  some  more 
readily,  others  more  slowly.  Those  organic  substances  which, 
like  straw,  contain  but  little  nitrogen,  on  exposure  to  air  and 
moisture  at  a  somewhat  elevated  temperature  decompose  sponta- 
neously and  slowly,  without  disengaging  any  noxious  smell.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  droppings  of  animals,  and  especially  their 
urine,  which  is  rich  in  nitrogenous  compounds,  rapidly  enter 
into  decomposition,  producing  disagreeable-smelling  gases.  In  a 
mixture  of  nitrogenous  substances  and  organic  matters  free  from 
nitrogen,  the  former  are  always  first  affected  by  putrefaction  ; 
the  putrefying  nitrogenised  matters  then  act  as  a  ferment  on. 
the  other  organic  substances,  which  by  themselves  would  resist 
the  process  of  spontaneous  decomposition  much  longer.  Without 
air,  moisture,  and  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  organic  matters  can* 
not  enter  into  putrefaction.  These  conditions  exist  in  the  drop- 
pings of  cattle  and  the  litter  of  the  stables,  hence  putrefaction 
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soon  aifects  fresh  dung.  Like  many  chemical  processes,  putre- 
faction is  accompanied  with  evolution  of  heat.  Air  and  water 
exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  manner  in  which  the  de- 
composition of  organic  matters  proceeds.  Both  are  absolutely 
requisite  in  order  that  putrefaction  may  take  place.  Perfectly 
dry  oi^anic  substances  remain  unaltered  for  an  indefinite  period, 
as  long  as  they  are  kept  perfectly  dry.  But  too  large  an  amount 
of  water,  again,  retards  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  organic 
substances,  as  it  excludes  the  access  of  air  and  prevents  the  ele- 
vation of  temperature,  both  of  which  conditions  greatly  increase 
the  rapidity  with  which  organic  matters  are  decomposed.  Al- 
though air  is  an  essential  element  in  the  putrefaction  of  organic 
matters,  the  unlimited  access  is  unfavourable  to  this  process  of 
spontaneous  decomposition,  and  is  productive  of  new  changes. 
In  farmyard  manure  the  unlimited  access  of  air  is  prevented  by 
the  compact  nature  of  dung-heaps,  consequently  only  a  limited 
quantity  of  air  can  find  its  way  into  the  interior  of  the  mass. 
During  the  fermentation  of  fresh  dung,  disagreeable  smelling 
gases  are  given  off.  These  arise  principally  from  the  sulphur, 
and  from  the  phosphorus  of  the  nitrogenized  compounds  present 
in  dung.  A  considerable  proportion  of  this  sulphur  and  the 
phosphorus  combine  with  hydrogen,  and  form  sulphuretted  and 
pbosphoretted  hydrogen — two  extremely  nauseous  gases,  which 
both  escape  from  fermenting  dung-heaps.  Another  portion  of 
the  sulphur  and  the  phosphorus  unites  with  atmospheric  oxygen, 
and  in  the  presence  of  porous  substances  becomes  changed  into 
sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acid,  two  non-volatile  compounds, 
which  are  left  behind. 

We  have  seen  the  relative  proportion  of  inorganic  matters  in 
well-rotten  dung  is  much  greater  than  in  fresh.  This  increase  in 
mineral  matters  can  have  only  been  produced  on  the  expense 
oi  organic  substances,  the  quantity  of  which  during  the  process 
of  fermentation  must  decrease  in  a  corresponding  relative  degree. 
Thus  the  total  amount  of  organic  and  inorganic  matters  in  fresh 
dung,  dried  at  212®  Fahr.,  is, — 

Organic  matters        83*43 

Inorganic  matters 10-52 


300-00 
Whilst  in  rotten  dung  there  are  in  100 — 

Organic  substances 68*24 

Mineral  substances 31*76       :/ 

100*00 
VOL.  XVIL  P 
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It  is  clear  therefore  that,  during  the  fermentation  of  dung, 
much  of  the  organic  substances  must  become  changed  into  com- 
pounds which  are  either  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  easily 
washed  out  bj  heavy  rains,  or  into  gaseous  products,  which  are 
readily  volatilized.  In  point  of  facl^  both  volatile  gases  and 
readily  soluble  organic  compounds  are  formed.  Amongst  the 
former,  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  deserve  especial  mention; 
amongst  the  latter,  soluble  humates  and  ulmates  may  be  named. 
These  ulmates  and  humates  are  dark-brown-coloured  compounds 
of  humic  and  ulmic  acids,  with  the  alkalies,  potash,  soda,  and  am- 
monia. Ulmic  and  humic  acids  in  a  free  state  are  scarcely 
soluble  in  water,  and  for  this  reason  colour  it  only  light  brown. 
These  organic  acids  have  a  very  powerful  affinity  for  ammonia, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  lay  hold  of  any  free  ammonia, 
which  is  generated  in  the  ferm^itation  of  dung,  and  fix  it  per- 
fectly, as  long  as  no  other  compound  is  present  or  produced  in 
fermenting  dung,  which  at  an  elevated  temperature  again  destroys 
the  union  of  ammonia  with  humic,  ulmic,  and  similarly  consti- 
tuted acids.  Now,  ammonia  is  generated  during  the  putrefaction 
of  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  dung  in  large  quantities,  and 
would  be  dissipated  into  the  air  much  more  rapidly  than  is  the 
case  in  reality,  if  there  were  not  formed  in  the  dung  itself  a 
group  of  organic  compounds,  which  act  as  most  excellent  fixers 
of  the  volatile  ammonia.  I  refer  to  the  humus  substances, 
which  are  gradually  produced  from  the  non-nitrogenized  consti- 
tuents of  dung.  In  other  words,  the  straw  employed  as  litter 
during  the  putrefaction  of  dung  is  to  a  great  extent  onverted 
into  humic  and  ulmic  acids,  which  fix  to  a  certain  extent  the 
ammonia  produced  from  the  more  nitrogenous  excrementitious 
matters.  The  pungent  smell  of  fermenting  dung,  however,  shows 
that  the  volatile  ammonia  cannot  be  fixed  entirely  by  these 
means.  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  I  shall  point  out  the  reason 
of  this,  and  content  myself  in  this  place  by  saying  that  the  pro- 
portion of  ammonia  which  passes  into  the  atmosphere  from  fer- 
menting dung-heaps,  and  the  loss  which  hereby  is  occasioned,  is 
much  less  considerable  than  it  is  generally  assumed  to  be.  In 
fermenting  dung^heaps  the  carbonaceous  constituents  at  first  are 
changed  into  humus  substances,  but  these  are  rapidly  oxidized 
by  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  partly  changed  into  carbonic  acid,  a 
gaseous  substance  which,  in  conjunction  with  oxide  of  carbon  and 
carburetted  hydrogen,  is  given  off  abundantly  from  all  putrefying 
organic  matters. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  briefly  the  principal  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  fermentation  of  farmyard  manure.  It 
has  been  shown : — 
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1.  That  during  the  fermentation  of  dung  the  proportion  of 
both  soluble  organic  and  soluble  mineral  matters^rapidly 
increases. 

2.  That  peculiar  organic  acids,  not  existing — at  least,  not  in 
considerable  quantities — ^are  generated,  during  the  ripening  of 
dung  horn  the  litter  and  other  non-nitrogenized  organic  consti-* 
tuents  of  manure. 

3.  That  these  acids  (humic,  ulmic,  and  similar  acids)  form, 
with  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  dark-coloured,  very  soluble 
compounds.  Hence  the  dark  colour  of  the  drainings  of  dung- 
heaps. 

4.  That  ammonia  is  produced  from  the  nitrogenous  constituents 
of  dung,  and  that  this  ammonia  is  fixed,  for  the  greater  part,  by 
the  humus  substances  produced  at  the  same  time. 

5.  That  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  of  the  excre- 
mentitious  matters  of  dung  is  dissipated,  in  the  form  of  sul- 
phuretted and  phosphoretted  hydrogen.  ; 

6.  That  volatile  ammoniacal  compounds,  apparently  in  incon- 
siderable quantities,  escape  into  the  air. 

7.  That  the  proportion  of  organic  substances  in  fresh  dung 
rapidly  decreases  during  the  fermentation  of  dung,  whilst  the 
Biineral  substances  increase  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

8.  That  this  loss  of  organic  substances  is  accounted  for  by  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid,  oxide  of  carbon,  and  light-carburetted 
hydrogen,  or  marsh-gas. 

9.  That  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  is  larger  in  rotten  than  in 
fresh  dung. 

The  practical  result  of  these  changes  is,  that  fresh  manure,  in 
ripening,  becomes  more  concentrated,  more  easily  available  to 
plants,  and,  consequently,  more  energetic  and  beneficial  in  its 
action.  It  may  be  questioned,  with  much  propriety, — Is  this 
apparently  desirable  result  attained  without  any  appreciable 
loss  ?  or  is  it  realised  at  too  great  an  expense  ?  In  other  words. 
Is  the  fermentation  of  dung,  or  is  it  not,  attended  with  consider- 
able loss  of  really  valuable  fertilizing  substances  ? 

In  putting  this  question  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  loss 
ID  valuable  mineral  matters,  under  proper  management,  practi- 
cally speaking,  can  be  avoided,  since  they  are  non-volatile,  and, 
therefore,  must  remain  incorporated  with  the  dung,  if  care  be 
taken  to  prevent  their  being  washed  away  by  heavy  falls  of  rain. 
We  have  likewise  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  an  agricultural  point 
of  view,  the  ^carbonaceous,  non-nitrogeni^ed  manure-constituents^ 
do  not  possess  a  very  high  intrinsic  value ;  and  that  we  therefore 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  their  diminution,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  it  is  accompanied  with,  other  beneficial  changes.    The 

p2 
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only  other  constituents  which  can  come  into  consideration  are 
the  nitrogenized  matters.  The  question  may  therefore  be  thus 
simplified :  Is  the  fermentation  of  farmyard-manure  necessarily 
attended  with  any  appreciable  loss  in  nitrogen  ? 

Any  one  may  ascertain  that  fermenting  dung  gives  off  am- 
monia, by  holding  over  a  dungheap,  in  active  fermentation, 
a  moistened  reddened  litmus-paper.  The  change  of  the  red 
colour  into  blue  sufficiently  shows  that  there  is  an  escape  of 
ammonia.  However,  this  experiment  does  not  prove  as  much 
as  is  sometimes  believed ;  for  inasmuch  as  the  most  minute 
traces  of  ammonia  produce  this  change  of  colour,  the  escape  of 
this  volatile  fertilizing  matter  may  be  so  small  that  it  is  practi- 
cally altogether  insignificant.  The  comparison  of  fresh  with 
rotten  dung,  we  have  seen  already,  does  not  decide  whether  or 
not  fresh  farmyard  manure  sustains  a  loss  in  nitrogen  in  becoming 
changed  into  rotten  manure.  Apparently  there  is  a  gain  in 
nitrogen,  for  we  have  seen  that  rotten  dung  contains  more  nitrogen 
than  fresh.  This  gain  in  nitrogen,  however,  is  explained  by  the 
simultaneous  disappearance  of,  relatively,  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  carbonaceous  organic  matter.  Still  the  accumulation  of  nitrogen 
in  rotten  dung  is  important,  and  hardly  to  be  expected ;  for, 
since  a  considerable  portion  of  the  nitrogenized  organic  matters 
is  changed  into  volatile  ammonia  during  fermentation,  a  loss, 
instead  of  a  gain,  in  nitrogen  naturally  might  be  expected.  A 
much  greater  loss  in  nitrogen  than  is  actually  experienced  would, 
indeed,  take  place  during  the  fermentation  of  dung,  if  this  pro- 
cess were  not  attended  with  the  simultaneous  formation  within 
the  manure-heap  of  excellent  fixers  of  ammonia. 

Already  at  the  beginning  of  my  experiments  I  was  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  mere  analysis  of  farmyard  manure  would  not 
decide  the  question  which  has  just  been  raised,  and  therefore  at 
once  determined  to  make  the  analyses  in  conjunction  with  direct 
weighings  of  dung  in  various  stages  of  decomposition.  To  this 
end  I  weighed  out  carefully  two  cartloads-full  of  the  same  well- 
mixed  sample  of  fresh  farmyard  manure,  the  full  analysis  of 
which  is  given  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  manure  was  placed 
in  a  heap  set  against  a  stone  wall,  but  otherwise  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  weather.  The  entire  crude  loss  which  this 
experimental  heap  sustained  in  the  course  of  time  was  ascer- 
tained by  periodical  weighings  on  the  weighbridge.  Simul- 
taneously with  these  weighings  the  manure  was  submitted  to 
analysis,  and  thus  I  was  enabled  not  only  to  determine  from  time 
to  time  the  loss  in  weight  which  the  experimental  heap  sus- 
tained in  keeping,  but  also  to  ascertain  which  constituents  were 
affected  by  this  loss,  and  in  which  relative  proportions.     I  shall 
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call  this  experimental  heap  ^^  Fresh  Farmyard  Manure,  No.  I., 
Exposed." 

Another  ohi#>ct  I  had  in  view  was  to  examine  the  relative 
merits  of  various  practical  methods  of  the  treatment  of  dung  on 
the  farm.  This  I  endeavoured  to  attain  by  a  series  of  strictly 
comparative  practical  and  analytical  experiments.  For  this 
purpose,  I  carefully  weighed  out  two  additional  cartloads  of  fresh, 
well-mixed  farmyard  manure,  taken  from  the  same  heap  from 
which  the  experimental  heap.  No.  L,  was  formed.  It  was  placed 
next  to  the  heap  No.  I.,  but  sheltered  from  rain,  sun,  and  sweeping 
winds  by  being  kept  under  a  shed.  This  heap  will  be  described, 
in  the  following  pages,  as  "  Fresh  Farmyard  Manure,  No.  II., 
Under  Shed." 

In  order  to  examine  the  merits  of  making  farmyard  manure  in 
open  yards,  I  weighed  out  1  cartload  of  the  same  fresh,  well- 
mixed  manure,  and  spread  it  evenly  to  about  the  same  thickness 
in  which  manure  is  found  under  cattle  in  open  yards,  in  an 
enclosed  space,  in  close  proximity  to  the  other  experimental 
heaps.  This  heap  is  called  "  Fresh  Farmyard  Manure,  No.  III., 
Spread.^ 

Finally,  I  put  up  a  small  heap  of  the  same  well-rotten  dung, 
the  analysis  of  which  has  been  stated  above.  Like  the  experi- 
mental heap  No.  I.,  it  was  placed  against  a  stone  wall,  but  othe> 
wise  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather.  Under  the  name 
of  **  Well-rotten  Farmyard  Manure,  No.  IV.,  Exposed,"  it  will 
be  described  in  the  succeeding  pages. 

All  four  experimental  heaps  were  again  weighed  on  the  14th 
of  February,  1855,  after  having  thus  been  kept  for  3  months 
and  11  days.  At  the  same  time  at  which  the  weighings  were 
made,  samples  of  each  were  taken  for  analysis,  and  the  water- 
determinations  made  immediately.  Unfortunately,  I  discovered, 
just  when  the  last  heap  was  pla.ced  on  the  weighbridge,  that  the 
frost  had  impaired  the  accuracy  of  the  balance,  and  I  had,  there- 
fore, no  alternative  but  to  reject  the  weighings  in  toto,  and  can 
supply  therefore  for  this  month  only  the  analyses.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  I  submitted  samples  of  three  of  the  ex- 
perimental heaps  to  a  strict  and  detailed  analysis.  I  trust, 
however,  the  subjoined  analyses  will  not  be  void  of  interest. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  composition  of  "  Experi- 
mental Heap  No.  I,,  Exposed,"  in  its  natural  state  : — 
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Oompo»Uuni  of  Fresh  Farmyard  Manure  (No.  I.),  Eocposed,  in  Natural  State, 
Taken  for  analysis,  Feb.  14, 1855. 

Water      69-83 

*  Soluble  organic  matter *     3-86 

Soluble  inorganic  matter  (ash) : — 

Soluble  silica -279 

Phosphate  of  lime '300 

Lime   ..      -(HS 

Magnesia -019 

Potash        1-096 

Soda -187 

Chloride  of  sodium    ..      *106 

Sulphuric  acid -160 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss       -775 

2-97 

tinsoluble  organic  matter 18*44 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter  (ash)  : — 

Soluble  silica      '712 

Insoluble  silica *857 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  with  phosphates  ..  *810 

Containing  phosphoric  acid       ..      ..     %•      ..  ('177) 

Equal  to  bone  earth (*277) 

Lime 1-291 

Magnesia -029 

Potash -127 

Soda -046 

Sulphuric  acid '099 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss       -929 

4-90 

100-00 

*  C(»itaining  nitrogen -27 

Equal  to  anunonia       -32 

t  Containing  nitrogen *47 

Equal  to  ammonia      -57 

whole  manure  contBins  ammonia  in  free  state     ..  -019 

„                  „                     in  form  of  salts  ..  -064 

The  same  manure,  in  a  perfectly  dry  state,  contains  in  100 
parts: — 

*  Soluble  organic  matter 12-79 

Soluble  inorganic  matter  (ash) : — 

Soluble  aUca -924 

Phosphate  of  Inne -985 

Lime '160 

Magnesia '065 

Potash        3-632 

Soda -621 

Chloride  of  sodium '351 

Sulphuric  acid '532 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss      2*570 

9-84 

Cany  forward     ..      ..     22-63 
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Brought  forward    ..      ..     22-63 
tlnsoluble  organic  matter 61*12 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter :— -    . 

Soluble  silica  • ..  •  ..   •  ..•  ..  2-364 

Insoluble  silica *  ..•  ..•  ..      ..  2-844 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina,  with  phosphates  2*689 

Containing  phosphoric  acid    •  ..  * ('SSO) 

Equal  to  bone  earth  ..      ..   -  ..      ('919) 

Lime ..-....• 4*281 

Magnesia ..      ..••..••..      ..  '097 

PotAsh        -422 

Soda    ..      ..      -166 

Sulphuric  acid '329 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss       3*066 

16.25 

100-00 

*  Containing  nitrogen ..  *91 

Equal  to  ammonia ..  1*10 

t  Containing  nitrogen ..      ..'     ..  1*55 

Equal  to  ammonia 1*88 

Whole  manure  contains  ammonia  in  free  state      . .  0*62 

,f                         „                informof  salts  ..  '212 

Composition  of  Ash  of  portion  Soluhle  in  Water  of  the  same  Manure. 

Soluble  silica    ..     9*40 

Piiosphateoflime 10*12 

Lime 1*63 

Magnesia -67 

Potash       36*92 

Soda /     ..      ..  6*32 

Chloride  of  sodium 3*57 

Sulphuric  acid 5*41 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss      25*96 

100*00 

Composition  of  Ash  of  portion  InsdulUe  in  Water  of  the  same  Manure, 

Soluble  silica .«      •.  14*55 

Insoluble  silicious  matter  (sand) ..  17*50 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina,  with  phosphates      ..  16*55 

Containing  phosphoric  acid      ^      ..  (3*63) 

Equal  to  bone  earth (5*66) 

Lime 26*35 

Magnesia *60 

Potash       2*60 

Soda -96 

Sulphuric  acid 2*03 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss 18*87 


100*00 


In  the  next  Table  is  given  the  composition  of  the  whole  ash 
left  on  burning  the  manure. 
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ComjposUion  of  whole  AmJi  of  Fresh  Farmyard  Manure  (No.  I.),  Exposed 

r  Soluble  silica ..      ..      3-55 

Phosphate  of  lime S'i 


a  a 


oco 
CQ 


C5  *a 


Lime         '62 

Magnesia '25 

Potash       13-93 

Soda 2-38 

Chloride  of  sodium 1*35 

Sulphuric  acid  ..      2*04 

Carbonic  acid 9*80 

f  Soluble  silica 9*06 

Insoluble  silica        10-89 

Phosphate  of  lime 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  "with  phosphates  10*30 

Containing  phosphoric  acid     (2*26) 

Equal  to  bone  earth (3-62) 

Lime 16-41 

Magnesia -37 

Potaah       rG2 

Soda -59 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Sulphuric  acid 1*27 

^Carbonic  acid 11*75 


Arranged  together. 
12*61 
10*89 

3*82 
10*30 
(2*26> 
(3*52) 
17*03 
•62 
15*55 

2-97 

1*35 

3*31 


100-00  100*00 

A  comparison  of  these  analytical  results  with  the  analysis 
which  was  made  of  the  fresh  manure,  on  the  3rd  of  November, 
1854,  will  show : — 

1.  That  there  is  more  water  in  the  manure  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1855. 

2.  That,  notwithstanding  the  larger  proportion  of  water,  the 
soluble  organic  and  mineral  matters  have  become  more  abundant, 
whilst  the  insoluble  organic  matters  have  become  diminished  in 
quantity. 

Thus,  in  November,  the  manure  contained  2*48  per  cent,  of 
soluble  organic  matter,  and  1*54  mineral  substances ;  and  in 
February,  3*86  per  cent,  organic  and  2*97  mineral  substances; 
whilst  the  proportion  of  insoluble  organic  matters  in  November 
amounts  to  25-76  per  cent.,  and  in  February  to  only  18-44 
per  cent. 

These  differences  are  still  more  striking,  if  we  make  the  com- 
parison with  the  perfectly  dry  manure.  It  will  then  be  found 
that  the  manure  contained : — 

Nov.  3, 1854.  1 
-percent. 

Soluble  organic  matters      ..  ..  7*33 

Soluble  mineral  matters     ..  ..  4*55 

Insoluble  organic  matter     ..  ..  76-15 

Insoluble  mineral  matters  . .  ..  11-97 


Feb.l4.18S6. 
percent. 

12*79 

9-84 

61-12 

16*25 


100-00 


100-00 
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3.  That  the  total  percentage  of  organic  substances  decreases, 
whilst  that  of  mineral  matters  increases.  Thus  the  fresh  manure 
contained — 

In  Not.  in  Feb. 

Organic  matters 28-24  22-30 

Mineral  matters 5-59  7-87 

And  the  perfectly  dry  manure — 

Organic  matters 83-48  73-91 

Mineral  matters 16-52  26-09 

4.  That  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  February  analysis  is 
slightly  greater  than  in  November. 

5.  That  there  is  about  the  same  inconsiderable  amount  of  free 
ammonia,  and  ammonia  in  the  form  of  readily  decomposable  salts, 
in  the  manure  in  February  which  has  been  found  in  November, 
1854. 

6.  With  respect  to  the  inorganic  constituents,  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  furnished  ash-analyses  will  show  that  the  soluble  portion 
of  the  ash  of  the  February  manure  contains  less  phosphates  of 
lime  and  less  soluble  silica,  but  more  sulphuric  acid,  than  the 
soluble  ash  of  the  perfectly  fresh  manure  analyzed  in  November. 
The  insoluble  portion  of  the  ash  in  February  likewise  contains 
less  phosphates  and  soluble  silica  than  in  November,  and  the 
same  differences  will  be  observed  on  comparing  the  whole  ash  of 
February  with  that  of  November.  It  would  appear  thus  that  a 
three  months'  exposure  to  the  weather  has  had  the  effect  of 
removing  from  the  manure  an  appreciable  quantity  of  two  very 
important  fertilizing  substances,  namely,  phosphate  of  lime  (bone- 
earth)  and  soluble  silica. 

I  purposely  abstain  from  pointing  out  minor  differences, 
which  will  be  observed  in  the  November  and  February  analyses 
of  this  manure ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  experi- 
ments with  farmyard  manure,  a  perfectly  uniform  mixture  can 
scarcely  be  obtained.  Minor  variations  in  the  composition  of 
the  manure  of  November  and  February,  therefore,  may  result  as 
likely  from  purely  accidental  causes  as  from  any  real  difference 
in  composition.  The  particulars,  however,  just  mentioned  are 
sufficiently  marked  to  prove  that  they  are  not  due  to  accident, 
but  to  a  series  of  changes  which  the  fresh  manure  has  undergone 
in  the  course  of  3  months  and  11  days. 

Fresh  Farmyard  Manure  (No.  \\X  Under  Shed, — Put  up  Nov.  3, 
1854.     Analyzed  agam  in  Feb.  14,  1855. 

The  fresh  manure  used  for  all  experiments  was  rather  dry,  no 
rain  having  fallen  during  the  fortnight,  in  which  the  dung  wa& 
collected  from  the  stable,  cow-house,  and  piggeries. 
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Plenty  of  litter  having  been  supplied  to  the  animals,  the 
fresh  manure  appeared  to  me  drier  than  usual,  and  as  the  ex- 
perimental heap  under  shed  necessarily  must  lose  a  good  deal 
of  moisture  on  keeping,  I  thought  it  desirable  to  pour  water 
upon  it,  just  sufficient  to  make  it  sis  moist  as  fresh  dung 
generally  appears.  This  addition  of  water,  which  was  not  re- 
peated, explains  that  the  manure  under  shed  contained  a  little 
more  moisture  in  February,  1855,  than  when  first  put  up  in 
November,  1854, 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  composition  of  this  manure 
in  its  natural  state : — 

Fteik  Farmyard  Manure  (No.  II.),  Under  Shed, 

Analysis  made  Feb.  14th,  1855. 

Composition  of  Manure  in  natural  state. 

Water       67-32 

*  Soluble  organic  matter ^ 2*63 

Soluble  inorganic  matter  (ash)  : — 

Soluble  silica     -239 

Phosphate  of  lime     '331 

lime '056 

Magnesia *004 

Potash        -676 

Soda -192 

Chloride  of  sodium -058 

Sulphuric  add -119 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss      -445 

212 

flnsoluble  organic  matter         20-46 

Insoluble  inoiganic  matter  (ash) : — 

Soluble  silica      1*893 

Insoluble  silicious  matter  (sand) 1-075 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  with  phosphates  ..  1*135 

Containing  phosphoric  acid      (298) 

Equal  to  bone  earth  .. (646) 

lime 1-868 

Magnesia    ..      ..* -078 

Potash        -208 

Soda -038 

Sulphuric  acid -098 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss       1*077 

7*47 


100-00 


*  Containmg  nitrogen -17 

Equal  to  ammonia ..  2*06 

t  Containing  nitrogen *58 

Equal  to  ammonia '70 

"Wliole  manure  contains  ammonia  in  free  state  0'22 

„                        „                in  form  of  salts  0*64 
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Ccmpoiition  of  the  same  Manure  in  diy  state, 

^Soluble  oiganic  matter 8*04 

Soluble  inorganic  mattei:  (ash)  :— 

Soluble  silica      -733 

Phosphate  of  lime      1-013 

lime '171 

Magnesia '013 

Potash        2-068 

Soda -578 

Chloride  of  sodium '179 

Sulphuric  acid -366 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss      -     ..      ..  1'359 

6-48 

flnsoluble  organic  matter        62*60 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter : — 

Soluble  silica      3-294 

Insoluble  silica 5*800 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  with  phosphates  ..  3*477 

Containing  phojphoric  acid      ('91) 

Equal  to  bone  earth (1*97J^ 

Lime 6*722 

Magnesia '240 

Potash        -613 

Soda    ..      ..      -116 

Sulphuric  acid -302 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss      2*316 

22*88 

100*00 

*  Contuning  mtro|;en *53 

Equal  to  ammoma     *66 

t  Containing  nitrogen ..  1*77 

Equal  to  ammonia     2*14 

Whole  manure  contains  ammoma  in  free  state      . .  0*67 

„                       „                m  form  of  salts  1*65 

One  hundred  parts  of  the  soluble  portion  of  the  mineral  matters 
of  the  same  manure  contain : — 

Soluble  silica ..      ..  11*32 

Phosphate  of  lime 15*64 

Lime 2*64 

Magnesia «.      ..  '21 

Potash        31*92 

Soda 9*07 

Chloride  of  sodium 2*77 

Sulphuric  acid  ..      ..      ^      a 5*66 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss     « 2077 


100*00 


One  hundred  parts  of  the  insoluble  portion  of  the  ash  of  the 
same  manure  furnished  the  following  results  :*— 
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Soluble  silica 25-35 

Insoluble  silica        14-40 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  with  phosphates        ..  15*20 

Containing  phosphoric  acid (4-00) 

Equal  to  bone  earth        (8G6) 

Lime         25-01 

Magnesia 1*05 

Potash      2-73 

Soda          '51 

Sulphuric  acid         1*32 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss 14*43 


100-00 


Taking  into  account  the  relative  proportions  in  which  the 
soluble  mineral  matters  are  mixed  with  the  insoluble  in  this 
manure,  the  composition  of  the  whole  ash  left,  on  burning  of  the 
manure,  has  been  calculated. 


^' 


o 


1? 


Composition  of  whole  Ash,  produced  hy  tJie  same  Manure, 

f  Soluble  silica 

Phosphate  of  lime 

Lime  ..      .. 

Magnesia 

Potash       

Soda 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Sulphuric  acid 

^Carbonic  acid  and  loss     


59  i^ 


Soluble  silica 

Insoluble  silica         

Phosphate  of  lime 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  vriih  phosphates 

Containing  phosphoric  acid     

Equal  to  bone  earth         

Lime         

Magnesia 

Potash       

Soda 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Sulphuricacid 

,  Carbonic  acid  and  loss     


2-50 

3-45 

-58 

•04 

7-05 

2-03 

•61 

1-25 

4-59 

19-74 
11-21 


11-84 
(311) 
(6-74) 
19-48 

•82 
2-12 

-39 


1-02 
11-28 


Arranged  together. 

22  24 

11-21 

3-45 

11-84 

(3-11) 

(6-74) 

20-00 

•86 

9-17 

2-42 

•Gl 

2-27 

15-87 


100-00 


100-00 


On  comparing  these  results  with  the  analyses  of  the  fresh 
manure  of  November,  1854,  it  will  be  found  that  the  manure 
kept  under  the  shed  for  3  months  and  11  days  has  suffered  very 
little  change  both  as  regards  organic  and  mineral  constituents. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  the  proportion  of  soluble  compounds  has 
very  little  increased  in  the  course  of  this  time,  and  that  the  per- 
centage of  nitrogen  in  the  manure,  practically  speaking,  has 
•  remained  unaltered.  Thus  comparing  the  composition  of  the  dry 
manure  of  February  with  that  of  the  fresh  of  November,  it  will 
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be  seen  that  the  fresh  manure  contained  in  November  7'33  of 
soluble  organic  matter,  and  in  February  hardly  1  per  cent,  more, 
namely,  8*04  per  cent. 

In  the  fresh,  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  soluble  organic 
matter  is  '44,  and  in  the  same  manure  kept  3  months  11  days 
nnder  shed,  the  nitrogen  amounts  to  '53  of  a  per  cent.  It  also 
contains  but  a  trifling  amount  of  free  ammonia,  and  ammonia  in 
the  form  of  salts. 

Apparently  the  manure  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  organic  in- 
soluble matter,  almost  as  much  as  the  exposed  heap.  If,  how- 
ever, we  scrutinize  the  results  obtained  in  the  analysis,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  manure  under  shed  contains  a  more  consMerable 
proportion  of  insoluble  ash,  and  in  this  more  lime  and  insoluble 
silicious  matter,  than  occurs  in  the  experimental  heap  (No  I.) 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  the  same  length  of  time.  In  the 
latter  the  mineral  insoluble  matter  we  would  naturally  expect  to 
increase,  since  the  soluble  constituents  are  exposed  to  the  solvent 
action  of  falling  rain.  The  manure  under  shed  cannot  be  subject 
to  this  deteriorating  influence.  If  we  find,  notwithstanding,  more 
insoluble  mineral  matters  than  in  the  manure  exposed  to  the 
weather,  it  is  plain  that  the  larger  amount  of  insoluble  mineral 
matters,  which  causes  the  apparent  diminution  of  insoluble  organic 
compounds,  can  only  be  due  to  a  larger  proportion  of  mechanical 
earthy  impurities  in  the  sample  analysed.  In  proof  of  this  view 
of  the  matter  it  may  further  be  stated  that  the  manure  kept  under 
shed  for  another  3  months  furnished  even  a  little  less  insoluble 
mineral  matter  than  in  February.  And  as  in  the  warmer  spring 
months  a  more  considerable  diminution  of  organic  substances 
has  really  taken  place,  as  shown  by  the  analyses  to  be  mentioned 
hereafter,  the  excess  of  insoluble  mineral  matters  in  the  February 
analysis  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  mechanical  impurities  in 
the  sample  of  which  the  analysis  has  been  made. 

If  we  make  due  allowance  for  this  disturbing  influence,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  composition  of  the  soluble  and  insoluble 
portion  of  the  ashes,  furnished  by  the  fresh  manure  in  November, 
and  of  the  same  heap  kept  under  shed  for  3  months  11  days,  is 
almost  identical.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  specially,  that  the 
ash  of  the  manure  kept  under  shed  contains  more  phosphate  of 
lime  (bone-ekrth)  than  the  ash  produced  by  the  heap  exposed  to 
the  weather  for  the  same  length  of  time,  during  which  the  second 
experimental  heap  has  been  kept  under  shed. 

I  also  beg  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  manure,  as 
well  as  the  preceding  experimental  heap,  contains  more  sul- 
phuric acid  than  the  heap  when '  first  put  up.  On  keeping  of 
dang  some  of  the  sulphur,  which  we  know  occurs  in  nitrogenized 
substances  in  a  peculiar  state  of  organic  combination,  appears  to 
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become  oxjdised  and  changed  into  sulphuric  acid,  which^acid 
enteiing  into  combination  with  lime,  produces  in  its  turn  gjpsum. 
Farmyard  manure  thus  contains  a  quantity  of  gypsum,  which 
becomes  more  considerable  as  the  fermentation  ojf  the  dung  pro- 
ceeds. Without  pushing  deductions  from  this  fact  too  far,  it 
may  be  observed  that  it  is  interesting  at  all  events  to  find  that  in 
the  fermentation  of  dung,  gypsum,  a  well  known  fixer  of  am- 
monia, is  produced  simultaneously  with  volatile  compounds  of 
ammonia. 

Besides  the  humus-like  organic  substances  which  we  have 
seen  are  produced  in  fermenting  dung-heaps,  an  additional 
fixer  of 'ammonia,  t.  e.  gypsum,  is  generated ;  and  thus  great  care 
is  manifested  by  nature  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  loss  of  this 
valuable  fertilizing  substance. 

Fresh  Farmyard  Manure  (No.  III.),  Spread. 

The  manure  being  covered  with  snow  on  the  14th  of  February, 
when  the  other  experimental  heaps  were  analysed,  and  it  having 
been  found  next  to  impossible  to  remove  the  snow  completely, 
or  to  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  manure,  nothing  was  done  in 
this  month  with  the  spread  experimental  farmyard  manure. 

Well-roUen  Dung  (No.  IV.),  Exposed.— Fut  up  Dec.  5,  1854. 
Analysed  again,  Feb.  14,  1855, 

This  experimental  heap  has  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  weather  for  a  period  of  2  months  and  9  days.  During  that 
time  it  had  shrunk  considerably  in  size.  The  diminution  in  bulk, 
however,  I  believe,  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  an  actual  very 
great  loss,  as  it  is  due  to  the  manure  gradually  settling  down 
and  becoming  firmer.  Still  it  has  undergone  some  loss  in  keeping 
even  during  the  cold  time  of  the  year,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
subjoined  analyses. 

In  the  state  in  which  the  well-rotten  dung  was  analysed  on  the 
14th  of  February  it  furnished  the  following  results : — 

WeU^atten  Farmyard  Manure  (No.  IV.),  JEa:posed. 

'Analysis  made  Feb.  14, 1855. 

Composition  qf  Manure  in' Natural  State. 

Water      73-90 

♦Soluble  organicmatter ..  2-70 

Soluble  inorganic  matter  (asb)  : — 

Soluble  silica '14:7 

Phosphate  of  lime      ,,      "129 

Lime -018 

Carryforward     ..      ..5.76*60 
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Brought  forward   ..      ..     76*60 

Magnesia "018 

Potash        -IXJO 

Soda ,      ..     '082 

Chloride  of  sodium '052 

Sulphuric  acid '072 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss      .• -584 

2*06 

flnsoluble  organic  matter        14*39 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter  (ash) : — 

Soluble  silica      1-10 

Insoluble  silica 1-54 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  with  phosphates  ..  0*37 

Containing  phosphoric  acid      ('06) 

Equal  to  bone  earth (-10) 

Lime 2*25 

Magnesia '02 

Potash         -12 

Soda -01 

Sulphuric  acid '10 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss       1*44 

6-95 

100-00 

*  Containing  nitrogen *149 

Equal  to  ammonia '180 

t  Containing  nitrogen '061 

Equal  to  ammonia        *074 

Whole  manure  contains  ammonia  in  free  state  *015 

»,  ,y  in  form  of  salts  *048 

Welt-rotten  Farmyard  Manure  (No.  IV.),  Exposed. 

Analysis  made  Feb.  14, 1855. 

Composition  of  Manure  in  Dry  State, 

•Soluble  organic  matter 10'34 

Soluble  inorganic  matter  (ash) : — 

Soluble  silica      '564 

Phosphate  of  lime        '493 

Lime '067 

Magnesia '068 

Potash         3-080 

Soda -321 

Chloride  of  sodium      '104 

Sulphuric  acid '278 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss 2*225 

7'89 

flnsoluble  organic  matter 55-13 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter : — 

Soluble  silica       4'24 

Insoluble  silica    ..      ..      5*91 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  with  phosphates         1'41 
Containing  phosphoric  acid ('24) 

Carryforward    -      ..     73-36 
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Brought  forward  ..      ..     73*36 

Equal  to  bone  earth    ..      ('38) 

Lime  ..       ..       .. 7*65 

Magnesia     ..      .. '08 

Potash         -45 

Soda -OC 

Sulphuric  acid     .^      '38 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss 6-4G 

26-C4 

100-00 

*  Containing nitro^n *57 

Equal  to  ammonia        *  69 

t  Containing  nitrogen 2*35 

Equal  to  ammonia        2*85 

Whole  manure  contains  ammonia  in  free  state  . .  *  5  7 

,,                       „             in  form  of  salts  '183 

Composition  of  Ash  of  Poiium  sdvhle  in  Water  of  same  Manure, 

Soluble  silica        ..       ..      7'15 

Phosphate  of  lime        ..       ..  » C'25 

Lime v*^(j 

Magnesia '87 

Potash 4C)G5 

Soda 4-07 

Chloride  of  sodium       2*47 

Sulphuric  acid . ,  3*52 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss 28*10 

100-00 
Composition  of  Ash  of  Portion  insoluble  in  Water  of  same  ?Janurc. 

Soluble  silica         15*93 

Insoluble  silica      22*20 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina,  with  phosphates  6*30 

Containing  phosphoric  acid (-93) 

Equal  to  bone  earth      (1*45 

Lime 32-48 

Magnesia       *30 

Potash 1*70 

Soda      *23 

Sulphuric  acid       ..  1*42 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss 20*44 


P8 


100-00 
Well-rotten  Farmyard  Manure. 
Analysis  made  Feb.  14, 1855. 
Composition  of  whole  AsJi, 

Soluble  silica       1-G3 

Phosphate  of  lime        1-43 

Lime '19 

Magnesia -20 

Potash         10*66 

Soda -93 

Chloride  of  sodium      'o(j 

Sulphuric  acid '80 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss        6*45 
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Airanged  iogcther. 

f  Soluble  silica         12-13  13-76 

Insoluble  silicious  matter  (sand)    . .      . .    17-12  17'12 

Phosphate  of  lime 1*43 

Oxides  of  iron,  alumina,  with  phosphates       4*08  4*08 

Containing  phosphoric  acid (-71)  ('71) 


Equal  to  bone  earth       (I'll)  (IH) 

a^Lime 25-05  25*24 

Magnesia       -23  -43 

Potash 1-31  11-97 

Soda      -17  1-10 

Chloride  of  sodium         '56 

Sulphuric  acid 1-09  1*89 

.Carbonic  acid  and  loss 15*97  22*41 


100-00  100-00 

A  glance  at  these  analytical  results  will  show  that  the  propor- 
tion of  soluble  organic  matters  in  the  well-rotten  dung  is 
smaller  in  February  1855  than  in  December  1854.  '  It  would 
thus  appear  that  a  portion  of  the  soluble  constituents  has  been 
washed  away  by  rain  or  melting  snow.  As  the  heap  was  small, 
it  was  no  doubt  more  readily  affected  by  this  deteriorating  cause 
than  a  large  heap  would  have  been.  It  is  moreover  probable  that 
the  sample  of  the  manure  which  was  analysed  in  February  did 
not  fairly  represent  the  whole  heap.  It  appears  to  me  therefore 
rery  likely  that  the  proportion  of  soluble  matters  in  the  whole 
heap  is  in  reality  larger  than  is  indicated  by  the  foregoing 
analysis. 

It  will  further  be  observed  that  the  dry  manure  in  February 
contains  about  2  per  cent,  less  of  organic  matters  than  in 
December.  We  have  thus  here  a  direct  proof  that  the  proportion 
of  organic  matters  decreases  in  dung-heaps  even  in  the  coldest 
months  of  the  year — it  is  true  in  a  less  considerable  degree  than 
in  summer,  but  yet  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  nitrogen  is 
distributed  amongst  the  constituents  of  this  manure.  When  just 
removed  from  a  well-constructed  dung-pit  in  December  1854, 
100  lb.  of  the  perfectly  dry  manure  contained  1*21  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  soluble  compounds ;  in  February  1855, 
the  soluble  portion  of  the  manure  contained  only  *57  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  thus  showing  that  a  portion  of  the  soluble  nitrogenized 
matters  has  escaped  either  into  the  air,  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
has  been  washed  out  by  the  rain  or  melting  snow.  Notwith- 
standing this  loss  in  nitrogen,  the  total  percentage  of  nitrogen 
has  become  slightly  greater  by  keeping  for  2  months  and 
9  days. 

With  respect  to  the  free  ammonia,  it  will  be  observed  that 
rotten  dung  contains  rather  more  free  ammonia  than  fresh.     The 
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free  amoumia,  which  under  all  circumstances  constitutes  but  a 
small  fraction  of  a  per  cent  of  the  manure,  hoireTer,  sinks  again 
in  February  to  a  mere  trace.  Direct  experiments,  made  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  this  difference,  have  shown  me 
that  farmyard  manure  gives  off  no  ammonia  when  quite  cold, 
and  that  free  ammonia  can  only  be  disengaged  when  the  dang«heap 
is  in  an  active  state  of  fermentation,  which  is  always  acoonipanied 
with  evolution  of  heat  In  the  interior  of  large  heaps  liie  heat  of 
the  dung  is  often  very  great,  and  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  heap 
that  ammonia  is  given  off  largely.  Before,  hiywever,  it  can 
escape  into  the  air  it  has  to  pass  a  portion  of  maiuire  which  is 
kept  cold  by  the  surrounding  air.  This  external  and  cold 
part  of  dung-heaps  acts  as  a  mechanical  and  chemical  filter 
with  reference  to  the  ammonia  which  is  given  off  from  the 
interior  and  heated  portion  of  the  heap.  On  account  of  the 
porcNis  coaditkm  of  the  litter  and  partly  dried  excrements  the 
ammonia  is  fixed  mechanically ;  but  as  all  orgamic  substances 
exposed  to  the  atmospbere  and  moisture  are  gnuiaally  changed 
into  bumiis,  which  as  we  have  seen  already  is  an  excellent  fixer 
of  ammonia,  the  external  parts  of  dung-heaps  may  also  be  called 
a  chemical  filter  which  prevents  the  loss  of  ammonia. 

Dung-heaps  that  haive  been  placed  in  a  fields  after  a  short  time, 
when  settled  down  to  a  firm  mass,  do  not  give  off  Miy  ammonia, 
but  on  turning  such  hews  a  veiy  powerful  and  pungent  smell  is 
readily  perceptible.  Eacb  turning  of  a  manure-heap  thus  is 
attended  with  a  certain  loss  in  ammonia,  since  it  escapes  from 
heaied  msmuxe.  It  may  tlterefbre  be  advisable  not  to.  tarn 
manure-heafMi  more  firefjoently  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

In  the  proeedittg  pages  I  have  given  detailed  organic  and  in- 
organic analyses  of  the  fnesh  and  the  rotten  dung  in  the  state  in 
which  both  were  used  in  the  experimental  heaps.  I  have  like- 
wise given  such  analyses  of  the  fresh  manure,  after  it  had  been 
kept  for  3  months  and  11  days  in  two  different  ways^  and  of  the 
rotten  dung  after  having  been  exposed  to  the  inneatber  for  3  montha 
achd  9  days. 

Another  detailed  analysis  of  the  fresh  manure,  after  having  been 
spread  out  in  an  open  yard  for  a  period  of  6  months,  will  be 
found  in  the  aucoeeding  pages.  The  various  experimentel  Leaps 
were  weighed  for  the  second  time  on  the  -SOth  of  April,  1S55, 
and  at  the  same  time  samples  for  analysis  taken  from  each  heap. 

The  two  heaps  made  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1855^  with 
fresh  mixed  fonnyaid  numare  and  the  portion  of  fresh  dung 
spread  oat  in  an  open  yard,  thus  were  kept  for  6  months,  minus 
3  days ;  whilst  the  rotten  dung,  being  placed  in  a  heap  on  the 
&th  of  December,  was  kept  for  only  5  months,  minus  5  days. 
The  loss  in  weight  faavii^  been  ascertained  in  each  case^  the 
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nAimre  was  carted  back  ia  its  former  place  and  kept  under  tlie 
s^me  respectiTe  circnaiglances  until  the  23cd  of  Angusty  ISSS^ 
wben  again  each  expefinieBtal  portion  was  weighed  aepavately 
aad  again  ainal  jsed. 

The  rotten  dung  thus  had  been  kept  by  the  23rd  of  Aogast  for 
a  period  of  8  months  and  18  dajs^  the  rest  of  the  cxpeiisiental 
maniue  heaps  for  a  period  of  9  months  20  dayiL 

Finallj  die  different  experimental  heaps  were  weighed  and 
analysed  f<Nr  the  last  time  on  the  15th  of  Norember,  1855.  The 
rotfcendnng  thus  had  been  exposed  to  the  infiuenoe  of  the  atmos- 
phere hr  a  period  of  11  months  and  10  days^  and  the  8  re»- 
maimi^  experimental  portions  of  originally  fresh  dung  had  been 
kept  for  a  period  of  12  months  and  12  days. 

In  order  io  rendermore  oonsnicnous  the  xesults  obtained  in  the 


direct  weighings  and  in  the  £nrent  analyses,  I  shall  incorporate 
them  in  sepsrate  Tables,  which  will  be  given  under  the  respectiTe 
heads  of 

1.  Fresh  farmyard  manure,  f  No.  I.)  {Exposed. 

2.  •  •       *    •  •  •  •      (No.  II.)  Under  shed. 
3 ..      (No.  in.)  Spread. 

4.  Well-TDtten  farmyard  manure,  (No.  IV.)  Exposed. 
Before  stating  these  details  I  may  say  that  I  have  taken  espe- 
cial care  in  determining  accurately  the  nitrogen  in  each  series  of 
analyses.  1  Frequently  two  combustions  were  made  of  one  and 
the  same  substance,  and  invariably  closely  agreeing  results  ob- 
tained. 


Freth  Fanmyard  Manure  (No.  L),  Exposed  (mixed  boise,  cow, 
and  pig  dung). 

In  the  subjoined  Table  is  stated  lihe  actual  weight  of  the 
first  experimental  heap  at  different  periods  of  the  year^  and  the 
loss  which  it  sustained  in  these  periods. 

Table  showing  the  We^ht  of  Experimentii  Heap  of  Fresh  FVnayarai  Manure 
(No.  I.)y  Exposed,  at  different  periods,  and  Percentage  of  Loss  in  We^t, 
expressed  in  ihs. 


Wdghtof 
Ifunire 

in  lbs. 


liOMln 
OrlgliMl 
Weight 
to  lbs. 


of  LOM. 


Pat  up  on  the  Srd  of  November,  1854  . . 
Weifl^ed  on  tiie  aO&  of  April,  1855,  or  after) 

a  ttpse  of  6  months     j 

WeidMd«ithe2acdofAagast,  1856, or  after) 

a  ^«e  of  9  months  and  20  days        ..      . .  j 
Wietgbedon  the  15tfa  of  November,  1855,  or) 

■fteralapaeof  ISflMBthSyasd  ISdays  ../ 


2838 
2026 

1994 

1974 


812 
844 
864 


28-6 
29-7 
30*4 


Q2 
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In  the  course  of  a  year  and  12  days  the  original  weight  of 
this  heap,  amounting  to  1  ton  5  cwts.  1  quarter  and  10  lbs. 
thus  became  reduced  to  17  cwts.  2  quarters  and  14  lbs.  by 
being  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather^  or  100  tons  lost 
d0'4tons. 

We  shall  see  presently  in  what  this  loss  consisted.  I  may  men- 
tion, however,  already  in  this  place  that  the  direct  weighings  do 
not  represent  in  an  unmistakable  manner  the  loss  which  farmyard 
manure  undergoes  in  reality  in  keeping.  We  shall  see,  namely, 
that  the  loss  during  the  last  3  months  is  much  greater  than  stated 
in  the  foregoing  Table,  after  we  shall  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  composition,  which  the  manure  presented  at  the  different 
periods,  when  it  was  weighed. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  therefore  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  following  Table,  in  which  is  given  the  composition 
of  the  manure  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  found  at  the  different 
experimental  weighings. 

Composition  of  Fresh  Fannyard  Manure  (No.  I.),  Exposed  in  Natural  State,  at 
different  periods  of  the  Year. 


\Vben  put 

up  on  the 

Feb.  14th,  April  30th;  Aug.  23rd. 

Nov.  15th» 

3nlNov. 

18S5. 

1855. 

1865. 

1855. 

1854. 

Water 

66-17 

69^83 

65^95 

75-49 

74-29 

^Soluble  organic  matters 

2-48 

3^86 

4^27 

2-95 

2-74 

Soluble  inorganic  matters    .. 

1*54 

2-97 

2-86 

1-97 

1^87 

flnsoluble  or^nic  matters  .. 
,  Insoluble  mineral  matters  .. 

25*76 

18-44 

19^23 

12-20 

10-89 

4«05 

4^90 

7-69 

7*39 

10-21 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

♦Containing  nitrogen    ..     .. 

•149 

.     -27 

•30 

•19 

•18 

Equal  to  ammonia       ..     •  • 

•181 

•32 

•36 

•23 

-21 

tContuning  nitrogen    ..      .. 

M94 

•47 

•59 

•47 

•47 

Equal  to  ammonia       ..      .. 

•699 

•67 

•71 

•62 

•57 

.  Total  amount  of  nitrogen  .. 

•643 

•74 

•89 

•66 

-65 

Equal  to  ammonia       ..      .. 

•780 

•89 

1-07 

•85 

•78 

Ammonia  in  a  free  state    . . 

•034 

•019 

•008 

•010 

•OOd 

'  Ammonia  in  form  of  salts, 

easily      decomposed      by 
quicklime 

•088 

•064 

•085 

•038 

•041 

Total    amount    of    organic 
matters      

28-24 

22^30 

23-50 

15-15 

13-63 

Total  amount  of  mineral  sub-1 
stances 

5-59 

7'87 

10-65 

9-36 

12-08 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  February  this  manure  contained  about 
3^  per  cent,  more  moisture  than  when  first  put  up.  At  the  end 
of  April,  little  or  no  rain  having  fallen  in  the  interval,  it  dried  up 
to  its  original  state  of  dryness.     The  loss  in  weight  in  April 
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amounting  to  28*6  per  cent,  therefore,  Is  real  loss,  that  is  to  say 
it  is  loss  which  affects  the  diy  manure,  and  is  not  dae  to  eva^ 
poration  of  water.  In  other  words  100  lbs.  of  dry  manure, 
on  keeping  for  a  period  of  6  months  exposed  to-  the 
weather,  lost  28*6  lbs.,  and  became  only  71*4  lbs.  In  August 
the  manure  gained  a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  by  heavy 
showers  of  rain,  and  this  large  proportion  of  water,  which  is 
greater  than  the  original  quantity  of  moisture  by  nearly  10  per 
cent.,  was  reduced  only  1  per  cent,  on  keeping  of  the  manure  for 
another  3  months. 

The  direct-weighings,  as  well  as  the  composition  of  the  manure, 
are  therefore  much  affected  by  the  rain  that  falls  at  the  different 
periods,  and  for  this  reason,  neither  the  analyses  nor  the  weigh- 
mgs  by  themselves  are  fit  to  determine  the  loss  which  farmyard^ 
manure  undergoes  on  keeping. 

Before  any  further  remarks  can  be  offered  on  these  analyses  it 
will  be  necessary  to  calculate  the  composition  of  the  manure  in  a 
dry  state,  for  as  the  percentage  of  water  differs  so  much  at  the 
various  times  of  analysis,  the  results  in  the  preceding  Table  are 
not  comparable.  In  the  next  Table,  therefore,  I  have  stated  the 
composition  of  the  perfectly  dry  manure  at  various  epochs. 

Composition  of  Fresh  Farmyard  Manure  (No.  I.),  Exposed.    Calculated  Dry. 


ifj 


When 

mX  np. 

'<>▼.  ^d, 

1864. 


Feb.  14th, 
1856. 


April  SOtli, 
1865. 


Aug.  23rd. 
1866. 


Nor.  ISttb 
1865. 


*So1able  organic  matters  .. 

Solnble  iuorganic  matters 
flnsolnble  organic  matters 

Insolable  mineral  matters 


''Contuning  nitrogen 

Equal  to  ammonia 

fContaining  nitrogen 

Equal  to  ammonia 

Total  amount  of  nitrogen 

Equal  to  ammonia 

Ammonia  in  free  state     . .      . 

Ammonia  in  form  of  salts^  easily*^ 
decomposed  by  quicklime  . .  / 

Total  amount  of  organic  matters 

Total  amount  of  mineral  snb-^ 
stances / 


7-33 

4'65 

76.15 

11'97 


12-79 

9*84 

61-12 

16*26 


12-54 

8-39 

56*49 

22-58 


12-04 

8-03 

49*77 

30-16 


10-65 

7-27 

42-35 

39-73 


100-00 

-44 

-53 
1-46 
1-77 
1*90 
2-30 

•10 

•26 
83-48 
16-52 


100-00 

•91 
1*10 
1-55 
1-88 
2*46 
2*98 

•062 

•212 
73-91 
26-09 


100-00 

•88 
1*06 
1-75 
2*12 
2*63 
3*18 

•023 

-249 
69-03 
30-97 


100^00 

•77 
•93 
1*92' 
2-33 
2*69 
3-26 
-041 

•154 

61*81 

38-19 


100-00 

-72 
•88 
1^85 
2 -.24 
2^67 
3-12 
•023 

•159 

53-00 

47^00 


A  comparison  of  these  different  analyses  points  out  clearly  the 
changes  which  fresh  farmyard  manure  undergoes  on  keeping  in 
a  heap,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather  during  a  period 
of  twelve  months  and  twelve- days. 
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1.  It  will  be  peroured  that  die  pxopoition  of  oiganic  matter 
ateadily  diminiflhes  bom  mcndi  to  moDtfa,  mtil  the  original  per- 
centage of  organic  matter  in  ^e  drj  manare,  amoontni^  to  83*48 
per  cent,  became  reduced  to  53  per  cent. 

2.  Ob  the  other  hand,  the  totel  peroentage  of  mineral  matterB 
riaea  as  steadily  as  that  of  the  organic  matters  £dls. 

8.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  loss  in  organic  matters  aflEects  the 
percentage  of  insolnble  organic  matteia  more  than  the  peroeotage 
of  sokkble  organic  substances. 

4.  The  percentage  of  soluble  organic  matters  indeed  increased 
considerably  during  the  first  experimenrtal  period;  it  rose, 
namelyy  from  7*33  per  cent  to  12*79  per  lataU  Examined  again 
4m.  the  80th  of  April,  rery  nearly  the  same  percentage  of  solvble 
aiganic  mattem  as  on  Febroaiy  the  14th  was  firand.  The  Augost 
analysis  shows  but  a  slight  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  aohiUe 
oiganic  matters,  whilst  there  is  a  decrease  of  2  per  cent,  of  soluble 
oiganic  matters  when  the  November  analysis  is  compared  with 
the  February  analysis. 

5.  The  soluble  mineral  matters  in  this  manure  rise  or  fall  in 
IbediffiBtent  experimental  periods  in  the  same  order  as  the  soluble 
organic  matters.  Thus,  in  Feibmary,  9*64  per  cent  of  soluble 
mineral  matters  were  found,  whilst  the  manure  contained  only 
4*55  per  cent,  when  put  up  into  a  heap  in  November,  1854.  Grar- 
dually,  however,  the  proportion  of  soluble  mineral  matters  again 
dindnished,  and  became  reduced  to  7*27  per  cent,  on  the  exa- 
mination of  the  manure  in  November,  1855. 

6l  a  similar  regularity  will  be  observed  in  the  percentage  of 
nitarogen  contained  in  the  soluble  organic  mattos. 

7.  In  the  insoluble  organic  matters  the  percentage  of  nitrogen 
regulariy  increased  from  November,  1854,  up  to  the  23rd  of 
August,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  percentage 
of  insoluble  organic  matters.  For  the  last  experimental  period 
the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  insoluble  matters  is  neany  the 
same  as  in  August  23rd. 

8.  With  respect  to  the  total  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  fresh 
manure,  examined  at  difierent  periods  of  the  year,  it  will  be  seen 
Ibat  the  February  manure  contains  about  one-half  per  cent  more 
of  nitrogen  than  the  manure  in  a  perfectly  fresh  state.  On  the 
30th  of  April  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  again  slightly  increased  ; 
on  August  23rd  it  remained  stationary,  and  had  sunk  but  very 
little  when  last  examined  on  the  15th  of  November,  1855. 

This  series  of  analyses  thus  shows  that  fresh  farmyard  manure 
rapidly  becomes'  more  soluble  in  water,  but  that  this  desirable 
change  is  realised  at  the  expense  of  a  laige  proportion  of  oxgaaic 
matters.  It  likewise  proves  in  an  unmistakable  manner  that 
there  is  no  advantage  in  keepii^  farmyard  manure  for  too  long 
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»  period ;  for  after  Febrosrj  neitlier  iSbe  peeeentage  of  soltiUe 
of^anic  nor  that  of  soluble  mineral  matters  has  become  greater; 
and  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  maorare  of  April  and 
August  is  onlj  a  very  little  higher  iha.m  in  Fefacnary. 

Weight  for  weight  the  Februavy  maiiare  thus  will  be  as  good 
as  the  manure  in  April  or  August,  and  slightly  superior  to  the 
juannre  ia  November^  1853.  The  direct  weighings,  however, 
of  the  whole  heap  have  shown  us  already  that  a  considerable  loss 
in  weight  is  experienced  in  the  different  periods  during  which 
the  manure  was  kept.  And  as  the  fresh  manure  did  not  improve 
in  oompositioa  after  the  14th  of  February,  it  is  clear  that  the 
lots  in  we^hi  is  not  due  to  the  mere  evaporation  of  water  or  the 
dissipation  of  other  useless  constituents,  but  is  a  real  loss  in 
valaable  fertilisun^  constituents. 

That  this  is  really  the  case  appears  still  lome  decidedly  if  we 
consuh  the  direct  weighings  of  the  experimental  heap,  and  the 
cxMnpositioa  of  the  manure  at  the  time  at  which  the  weighings 
were  made.  Tins  will  enable  us  to  calculate  the  composition  of 
the  whole  heap  at  the  different  experimental  periods,  and  we 
shall  then  see  in  what  manner  the  loss  in  weight  is  distributed 
aoBOBgst  the  various  constituents  of  the  manure. 

In  the  following  Table  the  composition  which  the  whole 
experimental  heap.  No.  I.,  exhibited  at  different  periods  of  the 
year,  has  been  calculated  from  data  already  given.  The  actual 
weight  of  the  manure  heaps  is  again  stated  in  the  first  horizontal 
column ;  in  the  second  horizontal  column^  the  actual  amount  of 
wmter  in  the  whole  heap  is  stated ;  and  in  the  third,  the  total 
amount  of  dry  matter.  The  next  four  (bracketed  together)  show 
the  composition  of  the  drj  matter.  All  numbers  in  the  Table 
express  pounds  or  fractions  of  pounds. 

A  careful  study  of  the  Table  will  convince  the  reader  that 
the  real  loss  in  valuable  fertilising  matters  which  farmyard 
mannre  sustains  in  keeping  is  very  much  greater  than  is  indicated 
by  the  direct  weighings  of  the  experimental  heap.  It  will  be 
rensembered  that  the  manure,  when  put  up  in  a  heap  on  the  3id 
ai  November,  1854,  contained  66*17  per  cent,  of  water,  and  con- 
seqoeBtly  SS'M  per  cent  of  dry  matters.  The  total  amount  of 
dry  matter  in  the  perfectly  fresh  experimental  heap  amounted 
to  960*10  lbs. ;  but,  after  having  been  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  weather  for  a  period  of  nine  months,  only  488*7  lbs.  of 
dry  substance  are  left  behind.  The  direct  weighing  of  the  heap 
in  August  indicates  a  loss  of  29*77  per  cent.,  whereas  in  reality 
a  loss  of  very  neariy  50  per  cent,  in  the  solid  constituents  of  the 
mannre  has  been  incorred.  This  enormous  tcaste  in  manur- 
ing matters,  it  will  appear  likewise  from  a  careful  perusal 
of  tile  Table,  may  be  prevented,  at  least  to  a  very  great  ex* 
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tent,  by  applying  either  the  manure  in  a  fresh  state  to  the 
land,  or,  if  this  is  inadmissible,  by  keeping  it  no  longer  than 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

Table  showing  Composition  of  the  Whole  Heap :    Fresh  Farmyard  Manure 
(No.  I.),  Exposed.    Expressed  in  lbs. 


When 

pat  up. 

Nov.  3rd, 

1854. 

April  30th. 

1855. 

Aug.  23rd, 
1855. 

Nov.  15th, 
1855. 

Weight  of  manare  in  lbs 

2838 

2026 

1994 

1974 

Amount  of  water  in  the  manure    . .      . . 

Amount  of  dry  matter  in  the  manure   . . 

Consisting  of— 
•Soluble  organic  matter 

Soluble  mineral  matter    . .      . .      . . 

t  Insoluble  organic  matters       

Insoluble  mineral  matter 

1877-9 
960-1 

1336-1 
689-9 

1505-3 
488-7 

1466-5 
507-5 

70-38 

43-71 

731-07 

114-94 

86-51 

57-88 

389-74 

155-77 

58-83 

39-16 

243-22 

147-49 

54-04 

86-89 

214-92 

201-65 

960-1 

689-9 

488-7 

507-5 

•Containing  nitrogen 

Equal  to  ammonia 

t Containing  nitrogen         

4-22 

5-12 

14-01 

17-02 

6-07 

7-37 

'  12-07 

14-65 

3-76 

4-56 

9*38 

11-40 

3-65 

4-36 

9-38 

11-39 

Total  amount  of  nitrogen  in  manure     . . 
Equal  to  ammonia 

18-23 
22- 14 

18-14 
22-02 

13-14 
15-96 

13-03 
15-75 

The  manure  contains  ammonia  in  free  state 
, ,              , ,          ammonia  in  form  of ) 
salts,  easily  decomposed  by  quicklime  ] 
Total  amount  of  organic  matters  . .      . . 
Total  amount  of  mineral  matters  . .      . . 

•96 

2-49 

801-46 
158-15 

•15 

1-71 

476-25 
213-65 

•20 

•75 

302-05 
186-65 

-11 

•80 

268-96 
238-54 

It  will  be  remarked  that,  in  the  first  experimental  period  the 
fermentation  of  the  dung,  as  might  have  been  expected,  pro- 
ceeded most  rapidly,  but  that,  notwithstanding,  very  little  nitrogen 
was  dissipated  in  the  form  of  volatile  ammonia  ;  and  that  <»n  the 
whole  the  loss  which  the  manure  sustained  was  inconsiderable 
when  -compared  with  the  enormous  waste  to  which  it  was  subject 
in  the  subsequent  war;ner  and  more  rainy  seasons  of  the  year. 
Thus  we  find  at  the  end  of  April  very  nearly  the  same  amount 
of  nitrogen  which  is  contained  in  the  fresh ;  whereas,  at  the  end 
of  August,  27*9  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen,  or  nearly 
one-third  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  manure,  has  been  wasted  in  one 
way  or  the  other. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that,  during  a  well-regulated  fer- 
mentation of  dung,  the  loss  in  intrinsically  valuable  constituents 
is  inconsiderable,  and  that  in  such  a  preparatory  process  the 
efficacy  of  the  manure  becomes  greatly  enhanced.  For  certain 
purposes  fresh  dung  can  never  take  the  place  of  well-rotten  dung. 
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The  farmer  will,  therefore,  always  be  compelled  to  submit  a 
portion  of  home-made  dmig  to  fermentatioii,  and  will  find  satis- 
taction  in  knowing  that  this  process,  when  well  regulated,  is  not 
attended  with  any  serious  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  manure. 
In  the  foregoing  analyses  he  will  find  the  direct  proof  that,  as 
long  as  heavy  showers  of  rain  are  excluded  from  manure  heaps, 
or  the  manure  is  kept  in  waterproof  pits,  the  most  valuable  fer- 
tilising matters  are  preserved.  But  let  us  now  see  how  matters 
stand  when  manure  heaps,  the  component  parts  of  which  have 
become  much  more  soluble  than  they  were  originally,  are  exposed 
to  heavy  showers  of  rain. 

In  the  first  experimental  period  little  rain  fell,  and  this  never 
in  large  quantities  at  a  time,  whilst  in  the  interval  of  April  and 
August  rain  was  more  abundant,  and  fell  several  times  in  con- 
tinuous heavy  showers.  In  consequence  of  this  the  soluble 
matters  in  the  heap  have  been  washed  out,  and  with  them  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  available  nitrogen,  and  the  more  valuable 
mineral  constituents  of  dung  have  been  wasted. 

The  above  analytical  data,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  afford  like- 
wise a  proof  that  even  in  active  fermentation  of  dung  little 
nitrogen  escapes  in  the  form  of  volatile  ammonia,  but  that  this 
most  valuable  of  all  fertilising  materials,  along  with  others  of 
much  agricultural  importance,  is  washed  out  in  considerable 
quantities  by  the  rain  which  falls  on  the  heaps  and  is  wasted 
chiefly  in  the  drainings  of  the  dungheaps. 

A  single  fact,  it  has  been  truly  said,  is  worth  more  than  a  dozen 
vagae  speculations.  We  hear  frequently  people  talk  of  the  loss 
in  ammonia  which  farmyard  manure  undergoes  on  keeping,  and 
this  loss  is  referred  by  them  to  the  volatilization  of  the  ammonia 
which  is  produced  in  the  putrefaction  of  the  nitrogenized  con- 
stitaents  of  dung.  I  have,  however,  already  mentioned  that 
simultaneously  with  the  ammonia,  ulmic,  humic,  and  other 
oiganic  acids  are  generated  from  the  non-nitrogenized  consti- 
tuents of  manure,  and  that  these  acids  possess  the  power  of 
fixing  the  ammonia  in  an  excellent  manner.  If  this  were  not 
the  case  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  explain  the 
circumstance  that  the  proportion  of  soluble  nitrogenized  matters 
increased  considerably  in  the  manure  on  keeping  for  a  period  of 
six  months,  and  that  during  this  period  the  total  amount  of 
nitrogen  scarcely  suffered  any  diminution.  In  April  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  soluble  matters  of  the  entire  heap 
IS  6*07  lbs.,  and  by  the  23rd  of  August  it  is  reduced  to 
3*76  lb&  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  not  likely  that  most 
of  this  nitrogen  has  passed  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  volatile 
ammoniacal  compounds?  In  reply  to  this  question  I  would 
answer  that  a  loss    taking  place   in   this  way  would  be  felt 
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mndbk  moie  aeadUj  in  the  pefiod  of  active  fermaUationy  in 
whichy  however,  ipe  have  eeai  that  scaraelj  any  nKtrogctt  ia  dia- 
•ipated.  In  the  Aagsit  andk  November  analjKS,  moffcovcs^  it 
will  be  observed  that  not  only  the  amoont  of  xJable  orgainc 
matteiBy  and  with  tt  that  of  the  mtfogen,  docseaaes,  baft  that  dae 
Bolttble  nanaal  auitteniy  which  in  April  amoont  to  57*88  lbs.  in 
the  entire  heafs  became  reduced  to  39*16  lbs.  bj  the  23rd  of 
AilgBst.  Nowv  this  decieese  in  solable  mineral  sobslances  can 
only  be  ascribed  to  the  rain  whidi  fell  ioi  this  period,  and  it  is 
plutt  that  the  ddenoratiDg  influence  of  faeary  showers  of  rain 
must  equally  affect  the  soluble  nitrogenized  oonstitueBts  of  dung. 
That  this  is  really  die  case  will  appear  still  more  conspicuously 
by  the  analysis  of  experimental  heap  No.  III.,  to  be  mentioned 
hereoiten 

It  may  perhapa  appear  strange  to  the  reader  that  the  total 
amount  of  dry  matter  in  the  manore  is  greater  in  November, 
1855,  than  in  Angust,  and  likewise  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
more  insoluble  mineral  matter  at  the  end  of  the  experimental 
year  than  at  the  beginning.  In  explanation  of  these  apparent 
inoonsistencieSy  I  woald  observe  that  the  increase  in  iniolBble 
mineral  matters  is  accounted  for  in  the  diificnky  of  shovelling 
the  manare  into  the  dung-cart  withoof  mixing  with  it  each  tLaw 
the  weighing  is  made  a  certain  portion  of  the  soil  on  which  the 
heap  is  placed.  It  must  likewise  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
almost  next  to  impossible  to  incorporate  mechanical  impvnitiea 
so  thoroughly  with  the  dung  that  differences  amounting  to  2  or 
3  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  insoluble  matters  may  not  occur  in 
llie  analyses  of  %  samples  taken  from  the  same  heap.  In  the 
peroentic  composition  of  farmyard  maxmre  such  differences  ap- 
pear inconsiderable,  but  when  apj^ed  to  the  whole  heap  they 
strike  us  as  being  great.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
accurately  the  total  amount  of  insoluble  mineral  matters  in  the 
whole  heapu  The  general  deductions,  however,  which  may 
Intimately  bo  made  from  the  foregoing  analyses  are  not  in  any 
perceptible  degree  affected  by  this  unavoidable  sonrce  of  inaD> 
curacy ;  bat  it  is  well  to  remember  not  to  dwdl  too  mach  on 
minor  differences  which  periiaps  may  strike  the  reader;  sonM  such 
differences  may  be  doe  to  purely  accidental  causes. 

Before  I  pass  over  to  ^e  experimental  heap  No.  II.,  I  would 
direct  attention  to  the  snh^ined  Table,  in  which  i  have  calcu- 
lated the  loss  or  gain  which  the  experimental  heap  No.  I.  sua- 
taincd  in  the  different  constituents  in  thle  coarse  of  the  yean 
Where  there  is  a  gain  the  sign  *  is  pie&xed  to  the  nmnber  to 
which  it  applies ;  all  numbers  without  this  sign  express  loss  in 
lbs.  and  in  fractions  of  lbs.  The  loss  for  tiie  whole  heap  has  been 
calculated  for  100  lbs.  of  fresh  manure,  as  well  as  per  ton. 
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In  Ae  o»liiHBfi8  headed  par  oeat.  thus  mmj  be  seen  btm  much 
of  each  of  the  oonatttuenU  of  finath  dang  is  lost  by  100  Ibs^ 
cwtiLy  or  tana,  is  the  oonzse  of  6^  9«  or  ll  Months ;  whikt  the 
oolmnns  headed  loea  per  ton,  fiire  the  hws  in  Ifaa.  for  ererj  ton  ef 
firesh  lam jard  ] 


Table  riiowing  Lobb  in  the  different  constituents  of  ExperimentAl  Heap,  Xo.  I.,  at  different 

Periods  of  the  Year ;  likewise  Percentage  of  Loss  and  Loss  per  Ton  of  Fresh  Manure. 

(N3.  The  immhen  praoeded  bj  the  sign  *  expiess  Gsm  aiud  not  Loss.) 


From  November  8»  18»l, 


KaptSMontlM. 


•n- 


Pereent.  Pertoa. 
9S«I    ^4e-8( 
19(0    427-61 


•WW 
•14-17 
ail-33 


•1-81 

•2-25 

I»4 

2-37 


323-aO 
•56-00 


•-5«  •U-M 

•  49  1*10-07 

12*08  12S9-47 

•l-4»  (•32-08 


••085 
•079 

•068 


•003 
•004 


*M8 
•887 


•1-458 

•1-768 

1-583 

1-898 


•067 
•088 


•687 


I^4S 
•1-82 


258-48 
•43-00 


T*A«gMk  28,1888. 
Kept  9  Mootlia. 


872-8 


11*45 

487  85 
•82-85 


•4« 

•56 

4-63 

8-62 


509 
6*18 


•76 
1-74 


49940 
•28-00 


Percent. 
29-77 
13*12 


'48 

-16 

17-18 

•1-14 


-016 
-019 


-19 


1-79 
•21 


•026 
•06 


17*58 
•-98 


Per  ton. 
666-84 
839-88 


8-96 

3-58 

384-83 

•23-53 


4-099 
4  70 


•5881 
1*34 


89401 
•721-95 


To  Vmrnmhu  15. 1855. 
Kept  12  Month*. 


864- 
411-4 


Perooal 
80-45 
14-49 


16-34 

6'89 

516-13 

•86-71 


•67 

-28 

18-17 


•86fl 

•67 

"881 

•423 

•:6 

-086 

3*96 

4-G3 

-160 

4-23 

5-63 

-19 

5-::0 

6-39 : 


•18 
•28 


8-5    I 
i'§8  \ 


•889 


532-49     W76 
•79-89  I  •2-81 


Per  ton. 
682-07 
324-57 


12-76 

5-37 

407-00 

•68-32 


•448 


3-584 
4-25 


4-03 
4-9S 


•649 
1-321 


420 -22 
•62*94 


Experimental  Heap  (No.  IL),  Frfish  Farmyard  Manure  under 
Shed. — Horse,  cow,  and  pig  dang  mixed. 

The  direct  weighings  were  made  od  the  same  dajs  on  which 
the  weighings  of  the  heap  exposed  to  the  inflaence  of  the  weather 
were  executed. 

The  following  Table  contains  the  results  of  these  weighings : — 

Table  showing  the  actual  Weighing?,  and  Percentage  of  Loss  in  Weight,  of 
Experimental  Heap  (Ko.  n.),  fresh  Farmyard  Manure  under  Shed,  at 
different  periods  of  the  Tear. 


Weight  of 
Manure 
mibB. 


Pat  up  <m  the  did  of  November,  1854  ..  I 
Weighed  on  the  30th  of  April,  1855,  or  after  1 1 

a  hipse  of  6  months     / 

Weighed  «a  the  SSrd  «f  Aagost,  18S5»  ort 

after  A  la|^  of  9  months  and  80  days  ..(t 
Weighed  on  the  15th  of  November,  1855,  or) ! 

al^r  s  ispoe  of  18  mouths  and  12  days    . .  j 


8256 

1613 

1297 


itas 


Loss  in  I 

Original         Perrentage 

Weight  ^     of  I 

In  lbs.  I 
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Apparently  the  loss  which  the  heap  under  shed  sustained  is 
much  greater  than  the  loss  which  was  incurred  by  keeping  a  heap 
of  fresh  farmyard  manure  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather 
for  the  same  length  of  time.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  by  the 
following  analyses,  that  this  greater  loss  is  principally  due  to  the 
evaporation  of  water,  which,  not  being  replaced  by  falling  rain, 
is  especially  marked  in  the  warmer  months  of  the  year. 

This  will  appear  from  the  following  Table,  containing  the  results 
of  analyses  made  at  the  fixed  experimental  periods. 

Table  showing  the  Composition  of  Experimental  Heap  (No.  11.),  fresh  Faim- 
yard  Manure  under  Shed,  in  natural  state,  at  different  periods  of  the  Year. 


When 

put  up. 

Nor.  3rd, 

1854. 


Feb.  14tb, 
1855. 


April  SOtli, 
1855. 


Aug.  23nl, 
1856. 


Not.  iSttt, 
1855. 


Water        

^Soluble  organic  matters  . . 

Soluble  inorganic  matters 
flnsoluble  organic  matters  ' 

Insoluble  mineral  matters 


^Containing  nitrogen 

Equal  to  ammonia 

t  Contai niog  nitrogen 

Equal  to  ammonia 

Total  amount  of  nitrogen 

Equal  to  ammonia 

Ammonia  in  free  state    . . 

Ammonia  in  form  of  salts,  easily  j 
decomposed  by  quicklime  . .  J 

Total  amount  of  organic  matters 

Total  amount  of  mineral  sub-l 
stances j 


66- 17 
2-48 
1-54 

25-76 
4-05 


67-32 
2-63 
2*12 

20*46 
7-47 


56-89 
4-63 
3-38 

25-43 
9*67 


43-43 

4-13 

3-05 

26-01 

23-38 


41-66 

6-37 

4-43 

27-69 

20*85 


100-00 

•149 
•181 
•494 
-599 
•643 
•780 
•034 

•088 

28*24 

5-59 


100-00 

•17 
-20 
-58 
•70 
•75 
•90 
•022 

•054 

23-09 

9-59 


100-00 

•27 

•32 

•92 

1-11 

1-19 

1-43 

-055 

•101 

30*06 

13*05 


100-00 


-26 
•31 
1-01 
1-23 
1*27 
1*54 
•015 

•103 

30*14 

26-43 


100-00 

-42 
-51 
1-09 
1-31 
1-51 
1-82 
•019 

.146 

33-06 

25-28 


As  these  analytical  results  do  not  admit  of  comparison  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  variations  in  the  amount  of  moisture  contained  in 
this  manure  at  different  periods,  the  composition  of  the  manure  in 
a  perfectly  dry  state  may  at  once  be  stated.  (See  Table,  p.  237.) 

These  analytical  results  give  rise  to  the  following  obser* 
vations : — 

1.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  organic  matter  in 
this  manure  steadily  diminishes  the  longer  the  manure  is  kept, 
whilst  the  percentage  of  mineral  matters  rises  in  a  corresponding 
degree. 

2.  The  decrease  in  organic  substances,  however,  is  much  less 
considerable  than  in  the  heap  No.  I.,  which  had  been  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  weather. 

3.  It  will  likewise  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of  soluble 
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Table  showing  the  Composition  of  Experimental  Heap  (No.  11.),  fresh  Farm- 
yard Manure  nnder  Shed,  calculated  dry,  at  dififerent  periods  of  the  Year. 


When 
1864. 

Feb.  14th, 
1855. 

April  30th,  Aug.  23rd. 
1865.            1866. 

Nor.  16tb, 
1866. 

*Solul>le  organic  matters  . . 

Soluble  inorganic  matters     \, 
flniolnble  organic  matters 

Insoluble  mmeral  matters 

7*33 

4-55 

76*15 

11^97 

8-04 

6-48 

62*60 

22-88 

10-74 

7-84 

58-99 

22*43 

7*30 

5-39 

45*97 

41-34 

9-20 

7-59 

47^46 

35^75 

Equal  to  ammonia 

fContainiDg  nitrogen        ..      .. 

Equal  to  ammonia 

Total  amount  of  nitrogen 

Equal  to  ammonia 

Ammonia  in  free  state    . . 
Ammonia  inform  of  salts,  easily) 

decomposed  Inr  quicklime  ..j 
Total  amount  of  organic  matters 
Total  amount  of  mmeral  sub-1 

stances / 

100-00 

•44 

•63 
1*46 
1^77 
1^90 
2-30 

-10 

•26 
83^48 
16*52 

100-00 

•53 
•66 
1*77 
2*14 
2^30 
2-80 
•067 

•165 

70-64 

29-86 

100-00 

•63 

•76 

2*14 

2-59 

2-77 

3-35 
•127 

-234 

69-73 
30-27 

100-00 

•46 
•66 
1*78 
2^16 
2-24 
2-72 
•026 

•182 

53-27 

46-73 

lOO^OO 

•72 
-88 
1-88 
2-20 
2-60 
3-08 
-032 

•250 

56-66 

43-34 

organic  and  mineral  substances  increases,  up  to  the  30th  of  April, 
with  the  time  during  which  the  heap  has  been  kept  under  shed  ; 
but  that  this  increase  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  experimental  heap 
No.  I.  ^ 

4.  The  proportion  of  free  ammonia,  and  of  ammonia  contained 
in  salts  which  are  readily  decomposed  by  quicklime,  perceptibly 
decreases  on  keeping  of  the  manure. 

5.  The  total  amount  of  nitrogen,  on  the  contrary,  perceptibly 
increases  in  the  several  experimental  periods. 

6.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  soluble  organic  matters 
slightly^  but  regularly,  increases  with  the  time  during  which  the 
manure  is  kept ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  nitrogen  in 
the  insoluble  organic  matters. 

7.  The  August  analysis  exhibits  a  very  much  larger  percent- 
age of  insoluble  inorganic  substances  than  the  April  analysis, 
and  even  than  the  analysis  made  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1865. 

It  is  evident  that  the  sample  taken  for  analysis  on  the  23rd  of 
August  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  mechanical  impuri- 
ties, which  spoil,  to  some  extent,  the  general  results.  In  a  minor 
degree  this  source  of  error  will  be  perceived  in  the  November 
analysis  (November  15th,  1855).  If,  however,  due  allowance 
be  made  for  this  evident  admixture  of  accidental  earthy  matters^ 
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the  analysis  made  in  August  and  in  Norember,  1855,  will  be 
found  to  correspond  perfectly  in  their  ^neral  bearings  with  the 
other  analyses.  Having  obtained  the  results  by  carefully  exe- 
cuted analyses,  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  introducing  corrections, 
even  in  case  such  corrections  seemed  desirable  to  be  made.  A 
critical  mind  will  derive  from  the  two  last  analyses  as  much 
instruction  as  from  the  three  preceding.  They  afford,  at  the 
same  time,  a  direct  proof  of  the  necessity  of  not  being  satisfied 
with  one  or  two  wlsdyses  in  researches  of  this  kind,  and  show 
that  trustworthy  deductions  can  be  derived  only  from  a  series  of 
carefully  conducted  analyses.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  cor- 
rections are  introduced  into  analyses  which  cannot  always  be 
referred  to  plain  and  evident  disturbing  causes ;  and  as  such  a 
course,  if  tolerated,  opens  at  once  the  door  to  abuse,  I  have  ever 
set  my  face  against  such  a  practice,  and  therefore  prefer  ta  state 
my  results  as  I  get  them,  whether  or  not  they  agree  with  others. 

The  preceding  analyses  furnish  plain  evidence  that  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  manure  under  shed  have  become  far  less  altseied  in 
composition  than  in  the  case  of  the  experimental  heap  No«  II. 
And,  indeed,  the  physical  condition  of  the  heap  under  shed 
affords  a  convincing  proof  of  the  fact  that  fresh  farmyard  manure 
does  not  properly  ferment  when  it  is  kept  under  cover,  and  the 
water,  which  constantly  evaporates  from  its  surface,  is  not 
replaced  by  pumping  occasionally  water  or  liquid  mamure  over 
the  heap. 

The  fermentation,  however,  of  the  dung  cannot  be  entirely 
presented  by  this  mode  of  treatment  As  might  have  been 
expected,  fermentation  is  more  perceptible  in  the  first  experi- 
mental periods  than  in  the  succeeding.  By  the  time  the  per- 
centage of  water  in  this  manure  had  become  lednoed  (x>  56  per 
cent.,  practically  speaking  a  stop  was  put  to  further  fermenta- 
tion, and  the  manure  remained  veij  mndi  in  the  same  condition, 
at  1^e  end  of  the  experimental  year,  in  which  it  was  found  at  tfie 
end  of  April. 

In  the  next  Table  the  composition  of  (ihe  wbole  heap  nnder 
shed,  as  calculated  from  the  preoeding  analyses,  is  given  (p.  239). 

A  reference  to  the  Table  will  show  that  the  loss  incurred  in 
keeping  of  fresh  fsimyard  manure  under  cover  is  greatest  in  the 
first  experimental  period,  and  that  this  loss  principally  affects  the 
insoluble  organic  matter.  Thus,  when  put  under  cover,  the  whole 
heap  contained,  in  round  numbers,  839  lbs.  of  insoluble  organic 
substances,  whilst  after  a  Iiqpse  of  six  months  only  410  lbs.  were 
left  over.  One  half  of  the  total  amomt  of  insoluble  organic 
matters  thus  has  been  dissipated,  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid  and  other  gaseous  products  of  decompositioR,  in  the  course 
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Table  sboving  Comporitifln  of  eirtire  Ezpenmental  £ei.p  ^Ko.  II.),  fresh 
Farmyard  Manure,  under  Shed. 


Wben 

1854. 

April  30th. 
1». 

1 
Aug.  23rd,  Kov.  15th, 

Wdgfatofmamve 

dft68 

1613 

1297     .     1935 

Amoont  of  water  in  the  maniure    . .      . . 

Amount  of  dry  matter 

Consisting  of— 
^Soluble  oi|(aoic  matter 

Soluble  mmeral  matter 

flnsolnble  ornmc  matter        

Insoluble  menlvatter        

2156* 
1102* 

80-77 

50-14 

839-17 

131-92 

917-6    . 
695-4    ' 

74-68 

54 -M 

410*24 

156*97 

563-2     i  514*5 
7S8-8       720-5 

63-56  i     66-28 

39*55        54-68 

337*32      841*97 

903*37      967*57 

1102* 

695-4 

733-8        720-5 

^Costiimni^  ■itiQcen                             ■»« 
Equal  to  ammonia   ..     .^     —     .•     ^ 

t€ontaining  nitr(^en        

Eqrnal  to  ammonia 

4-86 

6-88 

16-08 

19*52 

4-38 
5*33 

14-88 
17*46 

S.46          6.26 

4-20         6-37 

13-08        18-54 

15-88        16-44 

Total  amount  of  nitrogen  in  manure     . . 
£qual  to  ammonia 

20-93 
25-40 

19*26 
22-79 

16-64        18*79 
20-08       22-81 

, ,             , ,         ammonia  in  form  of 

salts,  easQy  decomposed  by  quicklime , 

Total  amfymit  of  orgamc  mattevB  ..      .. 

Total  amoant  of  miBcnd  mstteis  ..     .. 

1-10 

2*«6 

919*94 
182-06 

•86 
1*61 ' 

484-92 

210*48 

•19           -93 

1*83         1*80 

890-88     408-25 
842*92  ,  ^19*85 

of  six  montls.  Oiv  calculating  the  loss  in  dry  matter,  for  tl^ 
whole  jmuuDie-heap  in  a  dry  state,  we  find  that  100  parts  of  the 
dry  manujre  hare  lost,  under  cover,  about  37  per  cent,  in  ^olid 
matters.  The  dissipation  of  organic  matter  is  not  attended  with 
any  great  loss  in  nitrogen,  for  it  will  be  observed  that  the  entire 
heap  contained  in  November,  1854,  when  first  put  up,  20*93  lbs. 
of  nitrogen,  and  on  the  30th  of  April,  19 '2 6  lbs. ;  cansequeadj^ 
about  li  lb.  of  nitrogen  only  escaped,  in  one  way  or  the  other, 
during  this  period. 

It  would  appear  that  this  inconadesable  amount  of  nitrogen 
escaped  by  evaporation,  in  the  form  of  volatile  carbonate  of 
ammonia ;  for  the  difEerences  exhibited  by  the  November  and 
April  analyses,  in  the  proportion  of  free  ammonia  and  ammonia 
in  form  of  salts  readily  decomposed  by  quiddime,  very  nearly 
correspond  with  a  loss  of  about  li  lb.  of  nitrpgea 

Pediaps  it  may  appear  strange  that  the  manure-heap  No.  I.» 
which  was  exposed  to  the  weather,  lost  less  nitrogen,  in  the 
form  of  ammonjgi,  during  the  first  six  months  than  the  heap 
under  cover.     But  this  apparent  anomaly  finds  a  ready  explana* 
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tion  in  the  fact  that  during  an  active  fermentation  organic  acids 
are  formed  which  fix  the  ammonia,  while  the  same  acids  are  not 
so  readily  produced  in  the  absence  of  the  requisite  amount  of 
moisture. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  ammonia 
escapes  more  readily  from  a  partially-dried  substance  than  one 
saturated  with  moisture ;  and  as  the  manure-heap  under  shed  on 
keeping  became  much  drier  than  the  heap  exposed  to  the  weather, 
the  free  ammonia  had  a  better  chance  of  being  dissipated  into  the 
air. 

The  August  and  November,  1855,  analyses  on  account  of  the 
accidental  impurities,  do  not  give  a  fair  representation  of  the 
changes  which  may  have  taken  place  during  these  periods. 

There  should  be  of  course  the  same  total  amount  of  mineral 
matters  at  the  end  of  the  experimental  year  which  occurs  in  the 
manure  when  first  placed  under  cover.  Omitting  the  fractions  we 
have  in  November,  1855, 182  lbs.  of  mineral  matters,  and  on  the 
30th  of  April,  210  lbs.,  or  a  difference  which  is  not  greater  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  two  analyses  of  the  same  sample  of 
manure. 

But  assuming  the  samples,  which  have  been  taken  for  the 
August  and  November  analyses,  to  represent  fairly  the  composi- 
tion of  the  whole  heap,  we  would  have  no  less  than  343  lbs.  of 
mineral  matters  in  August,  and  312  lbs.  the  following  November. 
Now  this  cannot  be  the  case,  and  it  is  therefore  plain  that  the 
excess  of  mineral  matters  must  be  due  to  accidental  admixture  of 
dirt  to  the  dung.  Such  an  admixture  of  course  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  and  organic  matters  in  the  analyses :  but  if 
a  correction  be  made  for  this  palpable  inaccuracy  it  will  be  found 
that  after  the  30th  of  April  the  heap  under  shed  sustained  but 
a  very  trifling  loss  in  nitrogen  and  organic  matters. 

Leaving  the  reader  to  make  this  calculation  for  himself,  I 
append  a  Table  which  will  furnish  the  data  for  similar  calcu- 
lations (p.  241). 

Experimental  Heap  (No.  III.),  fresh  Farmyard  Manure^  spread 
in  an  open  Yard. — Mixed  horse,  cow,  and  pig  dung. 

Having  furnished  the  reader  with  a  complete  analysis  of  each 
experimental  heap  with  the  exception  of  the  manure  spread  out 
in  an  open  yard,  I  thought  it  desirable  to  submit  the  manure 
No.  III.,  the  origuaally  fresh  farmyard  manure,  to  a  complete 
organic  and  inorganic  analysis,  after  it  had  been  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  rain,  sun,  and  wind  for  a  period  of  six  months.  The 
results  of  this  examination  are  incorporated  in  the  following 
Tables. 
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Table  showing  Loss  in  the  different  component  parts  of  Experimental  Heap.  No.  II.,  at 
different  periods  of  the  Year ;  likewise  Percentage  of  Loss  and  Loss  per  Ton  of  Fresh 
Mannre. 

(N.B.  The  numhers  preceded  by  the  sign  *  express  Grain  instead  of  Loss.) 


From  November  3, 1854, 

To  April  30,  ]855i 
Kept  6  Montiia. 

ToAugQat28.l855. 
Kept  9  Months. 

NoTcmber  15^  1855. 
Keptl2Montha. 

LoMinweiKlitof- 

SBtiiehMp 

Wtfet. 

1645- 

123rf-4 

Percent. 
50-49 
38- 

Per  ton. 
1130-97 
851-20 

1961- 
1592^8 

Percent. 
60-19 
48-88 

Per  ton. 
1348^25 
1094-91 

2023- 
1641-5 

Ftoreent. 
62-09 
50-35 

P»rton. 
la90-81 
1127-84 

*5oltib1eoflsa]iic  matter.     .     . 
Solable  nunenl  matter     .     . 

laaotable  mineral  matter  .     . 

6-09 

♦4-37 

4?8-93 

•24-05 

•18 
♦•13 
13-16 
-73 

4-03 

•291 

294-78 

•16-35 

87-21 

10-59 

501 -tfS 

•171-45 

•83 

•32 

15-40 

•5-26 

18-59 

7-16 

344-96 

*ll7-82 

14-46 
•4-54 

497-2 
•123-65 

-44 

••14 

15-26 

•3-85 

9-85 

•3- 13 

341-82 

•86-24 

•CentainiBK  nitrogen     .     .     . 

Eqoal  to  ammonia   .... 
^Cootaininffnitiogen     .     .     . 

Eqal  to  ammonia  .... 

-47 

•55 

1-20 

8.06 

•014 
•016 
•036 
•0o3 

-31 

•35 

80 

1-41 

1-39 
1-68 
3-00 
3-64 

•04i 
•051 
•092 
•111 

•94 
M4 
2-06 
2-48 

•-40 
••49 
2-54 
3-08 

••012 

•-015 

•078 

•094 

•-26 
•35 

1-74 
2-10 

Total  amoont  of  nitrogen  .     . 
Equal  to  ammonia   .... 

1-67 
2-61 

•051 
•080 

1-14 
1-79 

4-39 
5-32 

-134 
•163 

3-00 
3-65 

2-14 
2-59 

•065 
•079 

1-45 
1-76 

AamflBUInfreeaUte.     .     . 
Ditto  in  farm  of  aalU    .     .     . 

•22 
1-M 

•006 
•03 

-13 
-67 

-91 
1-58 

•027 
•046 

-60 
1-03 

-87 
1-06 

•026 
•032 

-58 
•71 

TeCai  MBonnt  of  organic  matter 
bitte  aiaeial  matter    •     •     • 

435-02 
•29-49 

13-34 
•86 

298-81 
•19-25 

529-06 
•160-86 

16-23 
•4-94 

363-53 
•UO-66 

511-69 
•130- 19 

\ 

15-70 
•3-99 

351-67 
♦89-37 

Fresh  Farmyard  Manure  (No.  HI.),  Spread  iu  open  Yard. 

Taken  for  Analysis,  April  30,  1855. 
(a.)  Composition  of  Manure  in  Natural  State. 

Water \      ..      ..      ; 80-02 

*  Soluble  organic  matter 1'16 

Soluble  inorganic  matter  (ash)  : — 

Soluble  silica  -211 

Phosphate  of  lime '194 

Lime      '005 

Magnesia         '008 

Potash '365 

Soda       -037 

Chloride  of  sodium  . .       . .      '004 

Sulphuric  acid        '041 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss '145 


1-01 
t  Insoluble  organic  matter 11-40 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter : — 

Soluble  silica  -955 

Insoluble  silicious  matter        1-101 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alimiina,  with  phosphates  . .  '622 

Containing  phosphoric  acid •   ..  (-177) 

Equal  to  bone  earth       (-276) 


Carry  forward 


93-65 


VOL.  xvn. 
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Broaght  forward  ..      ..       03*65 

Lime      1-964 

Magnesia       *082 

Potash -052 

Soda      -009 

Suljdiurio  acid       '066 

CarboDic  acid  and  loss 1'499 

C-35 

100-00 

*  Gontainiiig  nitroffen      ..     *08 

Equal  to  annnonu         '09 

t  ContHining  nitro^^      "45 

Equal  to  ammonia        *54 

Whole  manure  contains  amm.  in  free  state  per  cent.  *0 1 0 

„  M  in  form  of  salts  '045 

(h.)  'Ccmpimtionifthe  same  Manure  in  dry  state. 

*  Soluble  organic  matter         5*80 

Soluble  inorganic  matter  (o^) : — 

Soluble  silica  1-05 

Phosphate  of  lime •    1*07 

Lime      -02 

Magnesia        '04 

Potash 1-82 

Soda       , -18 

Chloride  of  sodium         "02 

Sulphuric  acid        „      ,,      '20 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss    ••      ••      ,*      .*      .»      '65 

6-05 

t  Insoluble  organic  matter    ' ..      ,,      .,      67'37 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter  (ash)  :-— 

Soluble  silica 4-78 

Insoluble  silica       6*51 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  with  phosphates    . .  8*11 

Containing  phosphoric  acid ('89) 

Equal  to  bone  earth        (I'OO) 

Lime      9-83 

Magnesia        *41 

Potash -27 

Soda       ..      -06 

Sulphuric  acid       *33 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss 7*48 

31-78 


100-00 


*  Containing  nitrogen      ••     *,     „«     p,     .,     ••  "42 

Eqoal  to  ammonia  . .      ..     •»     *.     ,..     ••     »•  *51 

f  CoBtsining  nitrogen ,«     •»  2*28 

Eq:ial  to  ammonia 2*76 

Whole  manure  contains  amm.  in  free  state  per  ct.  *05 

„               „                in  form  of  salts  ..  '225 
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(c.)  Obmpofitftofi  ^.^^  of  portion  ineMUe  in  Water, 

Soluble  silica «•      ••     ••     ..  15*05 

InBoluble  sUicioos  mftUer  (aaad)     17*35 

Oxides  of  iion  and  alonuna^  with  pbospbates  9*80 

Containing  pbosphoric  acid      (2'80) 

Eqnal  to  bone  earth          (4-36) 

Lime 30*94: 

Magnesia 1*30 

Potash       ..      ..      ^      -87 

Soda -02 

Snlphurioacid 1*05 

Carbonic  aeid  and  loss 28*62 

100*00 

Compontion  of  Ash  of  portion  sohCble  in  Water. 

Soluble  «Uca     ^     20*93 

Phosphate  of  lime 19*29 

lime *50 

Magnesia           -82 

Potash       36*21 

Soda          3*69 

Chloride  of  sodium *41 

Sulphuric  acid  ..     ..     —      ..     ..     „.     ..  4*10 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss      14-05 


100-00 
No.  IV.  spnad  out. 
Taken  for  Analysis,  April  39, 1856. 
Composition  of  mixed  Ash, 

r  Soluble  sDica 2*87 

Phosphate  of  lime 2*64 

Lime         '06 

MagiMsia  ..      ^     ^..      ..         -11 

Potash       4*97 

Soda _ -50 

Chloride  of  sodium -05 

Sulphuric  acid -50 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss 2*08 

Aaruged  together. 

r Soluble  silica    ..      -     1305  15*90 

Insoluble  silica 1496  14*96 

Phosphate  of  lime 2*64 

Oxides  of  iron  and  ahimina  with  phosphates    8-45  8*45 

Containing  phosphoric  acid (2*41)  (2*41) 

Equal  to  bona  earth (3-70)  (3*76) 

Lime        ^      ..     26*09  26*75 

Magnesia 112  1*23 

Potash       -75  5*72 

Chloride  of  sodium  ..     I *05 

Soda..      ^      ^      ..      ..         -02  -52 

Sulphuric  acid         -     -90  1*40 

^Carbonic  acid  and  loss 20  33  22*38 

100*00  100*00 

II  2 
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Leaving  any  remarks  on  the  organic  composition  of  the  manure 
until  the  general  composition  at  the  different  experimental  periods 
has  been  stated,  I  shall  offer  in  this  place  merely  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  differences  which  will  be  perceived  on  comparing 
the  ash  analyses  of  the  fresh  manure  with  those  that  have  just 
been  given. 

1.  In  the  first  place  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of 
soluble  fresh  ash  is  very  much  greater  in  the  manure,  when  the 
experiment  was  taken  in  hand  on  the  3rd  of  November,  than 
after  a  lapse  of  6  months,  during  which  the  manure  was  spread 
out  in  an  open  yard  and  exposed  to  the  deteriorating  influence 
of  the  weather.     Thus  we  find — 

In  fresh  Manure,  The  same  Manure, 

analysed  Nov.  3, 1855.     analysed  April  30, 1855. 

Soluble  ash     .27-55  13-73 

Insoluble  ash 72-45  86-27 


100-00  100-00 

We  have  thus  here  a  clear  proof  that  the  rain  which  falls  on 
the  manure  kept  in  an  open  yard,  rapidly  deteriorates  its  value 
by  removing  from  it  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  most 
valuable  saline  constituents. 

2.  On  comparing  the  insoluble  ash  of  the  fresh  manure  with 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  ash  of  the  manure  after  having 
been  exposed  in  an  open  yard  to  the  weather,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  much  larger  proportion  of  insoluble  silicious  matter  in 
the  April  analysis,  but  less  potash  and  only  about  half  the 
amount  of  phosphate  of  lime  which  is  contained  in  the  insoluble 
ash  of  the  same  manure  before  it  had  been  spread  out  in  a^  open 
yard. 

3.  The  soluble  portion  of  the  ash  of  this  manure  in  April  con- 
tains, it  will  be  seen,  more  soluble  silica  and  sulphuric  acid  than 
the  soluble  ash  of  the  manure  in  November,  1855. 

4.  The  influence  of  rain  on  manure  spread  out  in  an  open  yard 
is  best  seen  by  comparing  the  composition  of  the  whole  ash  of 
the  manure,  analysed  in  April,  with  the  analysis  of  the  whole  ash 
of  the  manure  in  a  perfectly  fresh  state. 

In  the  whole  ash  of  the  April  manure  is  less  soluble  silica, 
less  potash,  and  much  less  phosphate  of  lime,  than  in  the  ash  of 
the  manure  in  a  fresh  state.  The  most  soluble,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  valuable  fertilizing  substances  thus  are  washed  out  by 
falling  rain,  and  consequently  an  ash  richer  in  lime  and  insoluble 
matters  is  left  on  burning  the  manure  on  the  30th  of  April.  The 
actual  loss  in  weight  which  this  experimental  heap  sustained  in 
the  year,  is  given  in  the  following  Table. 
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Table  showing  the  actual  Loss  in  Weight,  and  Percentage  of  Loss  in  Weight, 
of  Experimental  Heap  (No.  UI.),  fresh  Farmyard  Manure,  spread,  at 
different  periods  of  the  Year. 


Loss  In 
Orlgliua 
Weight 
inUx. 


Percentage 
of  Loss. 


Pat  up  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1854  _ . 
Wei^ned  on  the  30th  of  April,  1855,  or  after  1 


a  uipse  of  6  months 
Weighed  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1855, 

after  a  lapse  of  9  months  and  20  days 
ITeighed  on  the  15th  of  November,  1855, 

after  a  lapse  of  12  months  and  12  days 


223 
640 

702 


13-4 
38«7 
42-4 


The  loss  in  weight  on  the  30th  of  April,  thus  amounted  to 
only  13^  per  cent.;  but  as  rain  had  fallen  shortly  before  the 
weighing  was  made  in  April,  the  real  loss  in  valuable  fertilizing 
matters  is  much  greater  than  indicated  by  the  direct  weighing. 
This  will  appear  clearly  when  the  composition  of  the  entire 
quantity  of  the  manure  spread  in  the  open  yard  shall  have  been 
stated.  Before  doing  this,  however,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain 
the  alterations  which  the  spread  manure  underwent  in  the  course 
of  the  experimental  year. 

The  third  series  of  analyses,  incorporated  in  the  subjoined  Table, 
I  trust  will  afford  a  sure  guide  in  drawing  satisfactory  conclusions. 

Table  showing  Composition  of  Experimental  Heap  (No.  III.),  fresh  Farm- 
yard Manure,  spread  in  open  yard,  at  different  periods  of  the  Year.  In 
natural  state. 


When 

put  up. 
2?ov.  3Ttl, 

April  30th, 

Aug.  23rd, 

Nov.  15th, 

1855. 

1855. 

1S55. 

1854. 

66-17 

80-02 

70-09 

65-56 

2-48 

1-16 

•49 

•42 

1-64 

l-Ol 

•G4 

•57 

25-76 

11-46 

10-56 

9-94 

.    4-05 

6*35 

18-22 

23-61 

100-00 

100' 00 

100-00 

100-00 

•149 

•08 

•06 

'03 

•181 

•09 

•07 

•036 

•494 

•45 

-35 

•36 

•599 

•.^4 

•42 

•46 

•643 

•53 

•41 

•39 

•780 

-63 

•49 

•496 

•034 

•010 

•012 

•0006 

•088 

•045 

•051 

•030 

28*24 

12-62 

11-05 

10-36 

5-59 

7-36 

18-86 

24-08 

Water        ..     ..     

Soluble  organic  matters 

Soluble  inorganic  matters       

flnsolnble  organic  matters       

huolnble  mineral  matters      

^Containing  nitrogen       , 

Equal  to  ammonia 

fContaining  nitrogen        

Eqnal  to  ammonia 

Total  amoont  of  nitrogen       

Equal  to  ammonia 

Ammonia  in  free  state 

Ammonia  in  form  of  salts,  easily  decom- 1 
posed  by  quicklime     / 

Total  amount  of  organic  matters  . .      . 

Total  amount  of  miueral  substances 
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It  will  be  observed  that  this  manure  contained,  on  the  30th  of 
April,  14  per  cent,  more  water  than  when  first  spread  out  in  the 
yard.  The  fact  was,  that  a  day  before  it  was  analysed  and 
weighed,  a  good  deal  of  rain  had  fallen,  which  of  course  tho- 
rOQgbly  drenched  the  manure  spread  about  in  the  yard,  whilst  it 
did  not  thoroughly  saturate  with  moisture  the  experimental  heap 
No.  I.  There  is  thus  less  moisture  in  the  hesq)  No.  I.  than  in 
the  mantite  spread  out. 

By  the  23rd  of  August  a  great  deal  of  moisture  had  erapo- 
rated,  and  on  the  15  th  of  November  very  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portion of  moisture  was  found  which  the  manure  originally  con- 
tained. We  can  therefore  compare  the  first  with  the  last  analysis 
without  committing  any  great  error*  and  shall  find,  on  such  a 
comparison,  the  following  interesting  particulars : — 

1.  At  the  end  of  the  experiment  the  manure  contained,  instead 
of  2^  per  cent.,  not  quite  i  per  cent,  of  soluble  organic  matters. 

2.  The  insoluble  organic  matters  in  the  course  of  the  year 
became  reduced  from  25  *  7  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent 

3.  The  soluble  nitrogenised  constituents  appear  to  have  been 
washed  out  almost  completely,  since  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
experiment  the  manure  contained  only  *08  p^  cent,  or  a  mere 
trace  of  nitrogen. 

4.  The  total  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  manure  has  become 
considerably  diminished  in  the  manure  analysed  in  November, 
1855. 

The  fertilizing  value  of  the  manure  spread  out  in  an  open  yard 
thus  became  deteriorated  by  keeping  far  more  considerably  than 
any  other  of  the  experimental  heaps. 

Before  offering  any  further  remarks  on  the  experiments  with 
this  manure,  a  Table  (p.  247)  stating  the  composition  of  the 
manure  in  a  dry  state  may  find  here  a  convenient  place. 

The  analytical  data  incorporated  in  this  Table  are  extremely 
^interesting  and  practically  important,  inasmuch  as  they  show  to 
what  extent  farmyard  manure  may  become  deteriorated  in  value 
by  slovenly  practice,  and  how  rapidly  the  most  valuable  fer- 
tilizing constituents  are  removed  by  the  rain  which  falls  upon 
the  manure. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  loss  in  valuable  substances  is 
especially  great  in  the  warmer  months  of  the  year,  but  I  believe 
it  is  not  so  much  due  to  the  more  elevated  temperature  that  the 
manure  becomes  deteriorated,  as  to  the  heavy  showers  of  rain 
which  fall  in  the  summer  months. 

On  comparing  the  amount  of  the  different  constituents  of  the 
manure  in  the  various  experimental  periods,  it  will  be  observed 
that  all  the  manuring  constituents,  with  the  exception  of  the  in- 
soluble mineral  matters,  rapidly  diminish,  so  that  at  last  but  a 
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Table  showing  CompodiioD  of  Experimental  Heap  (No.  III.),  fresh  Fanoyard 
Manure,  spread,  at  different  periods  of  the  Year.    Calculated  dry. 


When 

.  3rd, 
1854. 


April  30tb,  Aug.  23id, 
1856.      I      1856. 


iTov.  IStli, 
1866. 


^Soluble  organic  matters  .. 

Soluble  inorganic  matteis 
flnsolnble  organic  matters 

Inst^nble  mineral  matters 


7-33 

4*55 

76-15 

n-97 


5'80 

5*05 

57*37 

31-78 


100 '00 


*CoBtaining  nitrogen        

Equal  to  ammonia 

fCoitaining  nitrogen        ..     ..     «« 

Equal  to  ammonia 

Total  amount  of  nitrogen       

Equal  to  ammonia    ..     ..     « 

Ammonia  in  free  state 

Ammonia  in  form  of  salts,  eastty  decom- 
posed by  quicklime      

Total  amount  of  otj^ic  matters   , .      . . 

Total  amount  of  mineral  substances 


.  -44 
•53 
I- 46. 
1-77 
1-90 
2-30 
•10 

•26 

83^43 
16-. 52 


100-00 

•42 

•61 
.2-28 
.2 -76 
2' 70 
3-27 

•05 

•225 

63-17 
36^83 


1-64 

2-14 

35-30 

60^92 


1-21 

1-69 

28-86 

68-24 


100-00 

•20 
•24 

1-17 
1-41 
1-87 
i-65 
•040 

•171 

S6^94 
63-06 


100-00 

•10 

•12 
1-09 
1-32 
1-19 
1«44 

-0017 

•087 

36-07 
<9-93 


small  proportion  of  the  original  fertilizing  matters  is  left 
behind. 

Thus  the  soluble  organic  matters  sink  from  7*33  per  cent,  to 
5*8  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  six  months,  to  1*64  per  cent,  in 
nine  months,  and  to  1*21  per  cent,  in  twelve  months.  With  this 
loss  in  soluble  organic  matters  the  percentage  of  nitrogen,  present 
in  the  form  of  soluble  compounds,  gradually  sinks  from  *44  per 
cent,  to  '10  per  cent.  That  this  loss  |n  nitrogen  is  not  entirely 
due  to  the  evaporation  of  ammonia,  is  shown  bj  the  simultaneous 
diminution  of  the  amount  of  soluble  iwirganic  matters,  which 
became  reduced  from  4*55  per  cent,  to  1*69. 

Still  more  conspicuous  is  the  loss  in  insoluble  organic  matters. 
Thus  we  have  in  the  fresh  dry  mamure  76*15  per  cent,  of  insoluUe 
organic  matters.  After  a  lapse  of  six  months  only  57*37  per 
cent  are  left  behind ;  after  nine  months  but  35*3  per  c%nt.,  and 
after  twelve  months  merely  28*86  per  cent 

Similar  striking  diffevettces  in  the  composition  of  the  mannie 
at  the  stated  periods  will  manifest  themselves  on  an  attentive 
perusal  of  the  foregoing  tabulated  analytical  results.  They  all 
tend  to  prove  the  emmnous  waste  which  is  incurred  by  keeping 
for  a  lengthy  period  &rmyard  manure  exposed  in  thin  layers  to 
the  influence  of  the  wcttlher.  But  I  must  hasten  to  ascertain  the 
precise  loss  in  the  various  constitnents  which  this  manore  sus- 
tained in  the  course  of  a  yesor.  , 

This  loss  will  become  apparent  by  an  inspection  of  the  ifAs* 
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lowing  Table,  in  which  is  stated  the  composition  of  the  entire 
mass  of  the  experimental  manure  No.  III. 

Table  showing  Composition  of  entire  mass  of  Experimental  Manure  (No.  UI.), 
fresh  Farmyard  Manure,  spread.  In  Natural  State.  Expressed  in  lbs.  and 
fractions  of  lbs. 


When 

put  ap. 

Nov.  Sfxl, 

1854. 


April  30th. 
1855. 


Aug.  23rd, 
1855. 


Nov.  isth^ 
1855. 


Weight  of  manure 


^  Amount  of  water  in  the  manure 
Amount  of  dry  matter  - . . 

Consisting  of-— 
^Soluble  organic  matter    .. 
Soluble  mineral  matter    . . 
t  Insoluble  organic  matter 
Insoluble  mineral  matter 


1652* 


1429* 


1012* 


950* 


*Containing  nitrogen 
Equal  to  ammonia    .  < 

t Containing  nitrogen 
Equal  to  ammonia    . 


1093' 
559- 

40-97 

25-43 

425-67 

66-93 


1143- 
285*5 

16-55 

14'41 

163-79 

90-75 


709-3 
302-7 

4-96 

6-47 

106-81 

184-46 


622-8 
327 -i 

3*95 

5-52 

94*45 

223-28 


559-00 


285-50 


302-70 


327-20 


3-28 
3-98 
6-21 
7-54 


1-19 
1-44 
6-51 
7-90 


-60 

•73 

3-54 

4*29 


•32 

-59 

3-56 

4-25 


Total  amount  of  nitrogen  in  manure 
Equal  to  ammonia 


9*49 
11-52 


7-70 
9-34 


4-14 
5-02 


3-88 
4-64 


The  manure  contains  ammonia  in  free  state 

f,  , ,         ammonia  in  form  of) 

salts,  easily  decomposed  by  quicklime  / 

Total  amount  of  orjpanic  matters  ..     . 

Total  amount  of  mmeral  matters  . . 


•55 

1-45 

466-64 
92*36 


•14 

•62 

180-34 
105*16 


•13 

-55 

111-77 
190-93 


•005S 
•28 


98*40 
228-80 


This  Table  requires  an  explanatory  notice.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  amount  of  insoluble  mineral  matters  in  the  manure 
increases  greatly  in  every  succeeding  experimental  period.  Espe- 
cially it  is  great  in  November,  1855.  This  increase  is  due 
entirely  to  accidental  admixtures  of  earthy  matters,  which  could 
not  be  excluded  without  losing  some  of  the  manure.  It  was 
found,  namely,  impossible  to  collect  the  manure  properly  without 
mixing  with  it  some  of  the  soil  over  which  it  was  spread.  On 
the  23rd  of  August,  1855,  the  manure  had  shrunk  to  a  very  small 
bulk,  and  on  the  15th  of  November,  1855,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  manure  appeared  to  have  gone  either  into  the  air  or  to  have 
been  washed  into  the  soil.  It  was  necessaiy  therefore  to  scrape 
the  soil  as  close  as  possible  in  order  not  to  lose  any  of  the  manure, 
and  it  is  due  to  this  circumstance  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
experiment  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  insoluble  mineral 
substances  was  found  than  in  the  perfectly  fresh  manure.  I  may 
mention,  however,  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  spread  manure  has 
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been  most  carefully  mixed  before  a  sample  was  taken  for  analysis. 
The  earthy  matters  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  were  inti- 
mately mixed  with  the  manure ;  and  since  the  composition  of 
the  entire  mass  has  been  calculated  from  the  data  akeady  fur- 
nishedy  the  general  deductions  which  may  be  derived  from  my 
experiments  are  not  affected  by  this  ckcumstance.  In  speaking 
of  the  loss  which  this  manure  sustained  in  keeping,  I  will  select 
the  more  important  fertilizing  constituents  for  illustration,  and 
in  reference  to  them  beg  to  make  the  following  observations : — 

1.  The  weight  of  the  whole  manure,  when  spread  out  in  an 
enclosed  yard,  amounted  to  1652  lbs.  In  this  quantity  were 
present  40*97,  or  nearly  41  lbs.  of  soluble  organic  matters.  After 
the  lapse  of  six  months  only  16^  lbs.  were  left  in  the  manure ;  in 
nine  months  barely  5  lbs.,  and  after  twelve  months  merely  4  lbs. 

Thus  only  about  1-lOth  part  of  the  original  quantity  of  soluble 
org^anic  matters  was  left  over  by  keeping  fresh  farmyard  manure 
spread  out  in  an  open  yard. 

2.  The  nitrogen  contained  in  the  41  lbs.  of  soluble  organic 
matters  amounted  to  3*28  lbs.  After  six  months  only  1'19  lbs.  of 
nitrogen,  in  the  state  of  soluble  compounds,  was  left ;  after  nine 
months  little  more  than  i  lb.,  and  alter  twelve  months  only  \  of 
a  lb.  In  other  words,  the  nitrogen  in  the  state  of  soluble  com- 
pounds has  disappeared  almost  entirely  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

3.  In  an  equally  considerable  degree  the  soluble  mineral  mat- 
ters w^ere  dissipated  in  the  manure.  Originally  the  manure 
contained  25*43  lbs.  of  soluble  mineral  matters.  After  six  months 
this  quantity  became  reduced  to  14*41  lbs. ;  after  nine  months  to 
to  6*47  lbs.,  and  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  months  to  5*52  lbs. 

On  the  whole  the  manure  thus  lost  78*2  per  cent,  of  the  ori- 
^nal  quantity  of  soluble  mineral  matters. 

4.  Still  more  striking  is  the  loss  in  insoluble  organic  matters. 
In  the  fresh  manure  were  present  425*67  lbs.  of  insoluble  organic 
substances.  In  the  course  of  six  months  these  became  reduced  to 
163*79  lbs. ;  a  further  exposure  of  rather  more  than  three  months 
to  the  weather  reduced  this  quantity  to  106*81  lbs.,  and  after 
twelve  months  merely  94*45  lbs.  were  left  over.  The  manure 
lost  thus  no  less  than  77*7  per  cent,  of  the  original  quantity  of 
insoluble  organic  matters. 

5.  If  we  look  to  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen,  we  shall  find 
that  the  original  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  manure,  amounting 
to  9*49  lbs.,  Was  reduced  in  the  course  of  six  months  to  7*70  lbs., 
after  nine  months  to  4*14  lbs.,  and  after  twelve  months  to 
3*88  lbs. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment  more  than  half  the  quan- 
tity, or,  in  exact  numbers,  59*1  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  con- 
tamed  in  the  fresh  manure,  was  wasted. 
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6.  If  we  replace,  in  the  analysis  made  on  the  15th  November, 
1855,  the  number  which  expresses  the  amount  of  insoluble 
mineral  matters  by  the  numb^  66*93,  expressing  the  proportion 
of  insoluble  mineral  matteiB  which  the  manure  contained  at  the 
commencem^it  of  the  experiment,  and  which  it  would  have  also 
contained  had  no  earthy  matters  been  mixed  up  with  the  manure, 
and  add  to  it  the  other  constituents,  we  obtain  for  the  corrected 
composition  of  the  whole  manure  in  November,  1855,  the  fol- 
lowing numbers,  which  for  comparison's  sake  are  contrasted 
with  the  analysis  of  the  fresh  manure  of  November,  1854 : — 

At  ooneiiiBioii  tf 

When  put  up^       experiment, 

l¥ov.  3.  lesi.       Nov.  16,  185tf. 

lbs.  Ibfi. 

Weight  of  the  manure 1652  950 

Amount  of  water  in  the  manure  ..      ..      ..1093  622*8 

„    dry  mibstances 659  170"85 

Consifltlngof:— 

Soluble  organic  matters 40*97  3"^5 

*  Soluble  mineral  matters 25*43  6*52 

tinaoluble  organic  matters 425*67  94*46 

Insoluble  mineral  matters         66*93  66*93 

559*o6  170^5 

*  Containing  nitrogen         3'2d  "32 

Eqaal  to  ammonia    •. 3*98  *39 

t  Containing  nitrogen 6*31  3*56 

Equal  to  ammonia 7*54  4'25 

Total  amoont  of  nitrogen  in  manure 9*49        ^      3*88 

Equal  to  ammonia 11*52  4*64 

The  vhole  manure  contained : — 

Ammonia  in  free  state         '55  '0055 

Ammonia  in  form  of  salts  readily  decomposed 

by  quicklime 1*45  *28 

Total  amount  of  or^nic  matters        466*64  98*40 

„  mineral  matters        92*36  72*45 

It  will  hence  appear  from  these  results  that  the  experiment 
was  begun  with  559  lbs.  of  dry  manure ;  after  the  lapse  of 
twelve  months,  only  170'85  lbs.  were  left  behind.  Kept  for  this 
length  of  time  spread  in  an  open  yard,  the  manure  thus  lost 
no  less  than  69*8  per  cent,  in  fertilizing  matters ;  or,  in  rooiul 
numbers,  two-thirds  of  the  numure  were  wasted^  and  only  one-tkird 
was  left  behind.  This  fact  teaches  a  most  important  lesson,  and 
speaks  for  itself  so  forcibly  that  any  further  comment  appears  to 
me  useless.  In  conclusion  of  this  third  series  of  experiments,  I 
may,  however,  give  a  Table  which  may  be  found  useful  in  calcu- 
lating the  loss  in  the  various  fertilizing  matters  in  any  given 
quantity  of  farmyard  manure  kept  in  a  similar  manner,  in  which 
the  experimental  manure  No.  III.  was  kept. 
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Table  showing  Lose  in  the  Afferent  component  parts  of  Experimental  Heap,  No.  III., 
Fresh  Farmyard  Manure  (No.  HI.),  Spread,  at  different  periods  of  the  Year ;  also  Per- 
centage of  liss  and  Loss  per  Ton  of  Fresh  Manure. — Quantities  stated  in  lbs.  and  Frac- 
tions of  Ihe.   (N.B.  The  sign  *  prefixed  to  a  number  indicates  Increase  instead  of  Loss.) 


Prom  November  3, 1854, 

To  April  30, 1855. 
Kept  6  Month*. 

ToAn,5u«t23,  1855. 
Kept  9  Month*. 

KepCl9Montba. 

LoMinwelKbtor— 

&itiiehe«p 

Water 

2t8* 
•50- 

Peroent. 
13-49 
•302 

Per  ton. 

640- 
383-7 

Percent. 

38-74 
23-22 

Ptrton. 

520-12 

Bereent. 

470-20    1  28-46 

Per  ton. 
951-77 
637-60 

Sohible  miiMnl  matter.     .     . 
tbMolnble  omnic  matter   .     . 
InaobiUe  minenl  matter  .     . 

M'4S 

H-02 
281-88 

•i8-82 

1-47 

-66 

15-85 

•1-44 

88-92 

14-78 

355-04 

•32-25 

86-01 

18-96 

318-86 

•117-54 

2-18 

1-14 

19-29 

•7-11 

48-83 

25-53 

432-09 

•159-26 

37-02 

19-91 

831-22 

M56-I6 

2-24 

1-20 

90*05 

•9-49 

50-17 

26-88 

449*12 

•210-56 

•Contaiiungnitioeeii      .     .     . 

E<]aal  to  ammouia  .    •     .     . 
ICoBtainine  nitrogen     .     .     . 

Eqoal  to  ammonia  .... 

2-09 
2-54 
••30 
••3B 

-12 

•15 

••016 

••«21 

2-63 
8-36 
••40 

•at 

2-68 
8-25 
2-67 
3-25 

-16 
-19 
.16 
-19 

3-58 
4«25 
^08 
4-25 

2-96 
3-99 
2^6ft 

-18 
-21 
•16 
•19 

4-03 
4^70 
8^58 
4^25 

Tola]  amoont  of  nitrogen  .     . 
Eqaal  to  ammonia  .     •     .  -. 

1-T9 
2-18 

-102  1      2-28 
•129  >      2-95 

5-35 
C-50 

-32 
•38 

7-16 
8-51 

5-61 
6-88 

•34 
•41 

7-61 
9-18 

Ammonia  In  AaesUte.     .     . 
DittoinfonaoTBalta    .     .     . 

-41 
•83 

-024 
-050 

-53 
112 

-42 
-90 

-025 
-060 

•56 

1-12 

•M45 

1-17 

-033 

•07 

•73 

Total  amonnt  oforganle  matter 
Ditto  mineml  matter    .     .     . 

286-30 
•12-80 

17-32      307-96 
••"38    1  •i;-47 

354-87 
•98-57 

21-47 
•5-97 

480-99 
•13a- 7  J 

368-24 
*136-44 

22-29 
•8-25 

499^29 
•184-90 

Experimental  ZTcop  (No.  IV.),  WelUrctten  Dung^  Exposed. — Mixed 
horse,  cow,  and  pig  manare. 

The  fourth  and  last  series  of  experiments  was  begun  on  the 
5tb  of  December,  1854,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  or 
not  well-rotten  manure  is  deteriorated  in  value  more  rapidlj 
than  fresh  dung,  produced  bj  the  same  description  of  animals. 
The  weighings  were  made  on  the  same  days  on  which  the  weight 
of  the  three  preceding  experimental  heaps  were  ascertained.  In 
the  following  Table  the  results  of  the  direct  weighings  are  stated  : 

Table  showing  the  Weights  of  Experimental  Heap  (No.  lY.)^  Well-rotten 
Dung,  Exposed,  and  Percentage  of  lloss. 


Put  up  on  the  dth  of  December,  1854  . .     . 
Weighed  on  the  30th  of  April,  1855,  or  after) 

a  lapse  of  4  months  and  25  days  ..  / 

Weighed  on  the  2drd  of  AuRiist,   1855,  orl 

after  a  lapse  of  8  months  and  IS  days      . .  j 
Weighed  on  the  15th  of  Korember,  1855,  orl 

af&r  a  lapse  of  11  months  and  10  days    ..  j 


Weight  of 
HaDore 
Inlbfi. 


161.3 

1186 

1023 
ld03 


Loosfn 
Origloal 
Weight 
InUw. 


427 
590 
610 


26-5 
36-5 
37-8 


Analysed  at  the  same  periods  at  which  Ihe  weighings  were 
made,  the  following  results  were  obtained  ^"^ 
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Table  showing  Compoaition  of  Experimental  Manure  (No.  IV.),  Well-rotten 
Dung,  Exposed.    Id  natural  state. 


When 
1854. 

Feb.  14th, 
1855. 

April  30th, 

1855. 

Aiig.23n3, 
1855. 

Nov.  15tb, 
1855. 

Water        

^Soluble  organic  matters  . .     . . 

Soluble  inorganic  matters 
flnsolable  organic  matters 

Insoluble  mineral  matters 

75*42 
3-71 
1-47 

12-82 
6-58 

73-90 
2-70 
2-06 

14-39 
6«95 

68-93 

2-21 

1-68 

15*87 

11^31 

72-25 

1*50 

I'lO 

12-46 

12-69 

71*55 

1*13 

1-04 

12-35 

13' 93 

*Contidning  nitrogen       ..     .. 

Equal  to  ammonia 

t  Containing  nitro{;en        ..     .. 

Equal  to  ammonia 

Total  amount  of  nitrogen 

Equal  to  ammonia 

Ammonia  in  free  state    ..     .. 

Ammonia  in  form  of  salts,  easily  1 
decomposed  by  quicklime  . .  J 

Total  amount  of  organic  matters 

Total  amount  of  mineral  sub-) 
stances j 

lOO'OO 

•297 
•860 
•309 
-875 
•606 
•735 
•046 

•057 

16^53 

8-05 

100*00 

•149 
•180 
•610 
•740 
•759 
•920 
•015 

•048 

17-09 

9-01 

100-00 

•14 
•17 
•76 
•92 
•90 
1-09 
•006 

-044 

18-08 

12*99 

100-00 

•090 
•109 
•490 
•600 
•580 
•709 
•013 

-040 

13*96 

13-79 

100-00 

•09 
•11 
•56 
•69 
•65 
-80 
•003 

•029 

13^48 

14-97 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment  the 
manure  contained  about  4  per  cent,  less  moisture  than  it  did  at 
the  beginning.  In  each  experimental  period  the  percentage  of 
water  was  difierent,  and  consequently  the  direct  weighings  do  not 
represent  accurately  the  percentage  of  real  loss.  In  the  next 
Table  is  given  the  composition  of  the  same  manure,  calculated  dry. 

Table  showing  Composition  of  Experimental  Manure  (No.  IV.),  Well-rotten 
Dung,  Exposed,  at  different  periods  of  the  Year.    In  dry  state. 


When 
put  up. 
Dec.  6th, 

1854. 

Feb.  14th, 
1865. 

April  30th. 
1856. 

Aug.  23rd.  Not.  15th, 
1855.      1       1855. 

^Soluble  organic  matters  . .     . . 

Soluble  inorganic  matters 
t Insoluble  organic  matters 

Insoluble  mineral  matters 

15^09 

5-98 

52-15 

26 '78 

10-34 

7-89 

55-13 

26-64 

7-11 

5*41 

51-08 

36*40 

5*41 

3-9G 

44-90 

45-73 

3*99 

3^67 

43*39 

48*95 

fContaining  nitrogen       ..     .. 

Equal  to  ammonia 

Total  amoimt  of  nitrogen 

Equal  to  ammonia 

Ammonia  in  free  state    ..     .. 
Ammonia  in  form  of  salts,  easily  "^ 
decomposed  by  quicklime  ../ 
Total  amount  of  organic  matters 
Total  amount  of  mineral  sub-) 
stances j 

100-00 

1-21 
1-47 
1^26 
1-53 
2-47 
3-00 
-189 

•232 

67-24 

32^76 

100-00 

•57 
•69 
2-35 
2-85 
2*92 
3-54 
-057 

•183 

65-47 

34*53 

100-00 

•45 
•54 
2^44 
2-96 
2-89 
3*60 
•018 

•137 

58-19 

41-81 

100*00 

•32 
•39 
1-76 
2-16 
2^08 
2^55 
•047 

•144 

50^S1 
49*69 

100*00 

•82 
•39 
1*98 
2-40 
2-30 
2*79 
•012 

•104 

47-38 

52-62 
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It  will  appear  from  these  analyses  that  in  well-rotten  farmyard 
manure  the  soluble  constituents  are  more  readily  wasted  than  is 
the  case  with  fresh  dung  kept  in  the  same  manner.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  percentage  of  insoluble  organic  matters,  practi* 
cally  speaking,  sustained  no  diminution  by  keeping  the  manure 
in  a  heap  exposed  to  the  weather  from  December  5th,  1854,  to 
April  30th,  1855.  In  the  two  succeeding  periods,  embracing 
the  wanner  months  of  the  year,  an  appreciable  loss  in  the  inso- 
luble organic  matters  appears  to  have  taken  place ;  and  it  is 
in  the  two  last  periods  that  the  soluble  constituents  have  been 
wasted  more  abundantly  than  in  the  preceding  months. 

The  nature  of  this  loss  will  become  more  conspicuous  if  we 
calculate  from  the  foregoing  data  the  composition  of  the  whole 
experimental  heap  No.  IV.  This  has  been  done  in  the  sub- 
joined Table : — 

Table  showing  Composition  of  Whole  Heap  (No.  lY.),  Well-rotten  Dung, 
Exposed.    In  Natural  State.    Expressed  in  lbs.  and  fractions  of  lbs: 


When 

put  up. 

Dec.  5tbp 

1854. 


April  30ih, 
1855. 


Aug.  2Zr^ 
1855. 


Nov.  15Ui, 
1856. 


Wei^phtof  manoro    ..     

Amount  of  water  in  the  manure     . . 

Amount  of  dry  matter     

Consisting  of— 
^Soluble  organic  matter 

Soluble  mineral  matter 

flosoluble  organic  matters        

Insolnble  mineral  matters 

*Cbntaining  nitrogen 

Equal  to  ammonia 

tContainiug  nitrogen         

Equal  to  ammonia 

Total  amount  of  nitrogen  in  manure     . . 
Equal  to  ammonia 

The  manure  contains  ammonia  in  free  state 

, ,  , ,         ammonia  in  form  of) 

salts,  easily  decomposed  by  quicklime  / 

Total  amount  of  organic  matters    •• 

Total  amount  of  mineral  matters    . . 


1613* 


1186- 


1023- 


1003« 


1216-5 
396-5 

59*83 

23-71 

206-77 

106-19 


818- 
368- 

26-16 

19-90 

187-97 

133-97 


739-1 
283-9 

15-35 

11-24 

127-47 

129-84 


737-7 
285*3 

11-38 

10-47 

123-79 

139-66 


396-5 


368  • 


283-9 


285-30 


4-79 
5-81 
4-99 
6-08 


1'73 

2-10 

8-99 

10-91 


•90 
1-09 
4-99 
6-06 


•92 
1-11 
5-65 
6-89 


9-78 
11-89 


10-72 
13-01 


5-89 
7-15 


6-57 
8*00 


•74 

-92 

266-60 
129-90 


•066 

-50 

214-13 
153-87 


•13 

•40 

142-82 
141-08 


•034 

•29 

135-17 
150-13 


A  careful  comparison  of  these  analytical  results  will  show : — 

1.  That  well-rotten  dung  loses  little  in  substance  during  the 
colder  months  of  the  year,  provided  no  heavy  rain  falls.  Should 
there  be  continued  rainy  weather,  the  result,  I  have  no  doubt, 
would  be  different  from  that  obtained  in  my  experiments. 

2.  In  the  warmer  months  of  the  year  rotten  dung  decreases  in 
balk  and  in  weight  more  rapidly  than  in  the  colder  seasons  of 
the  year. 
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3k.  The  loM  which  wellpiottca  dang  gustains  affects  principally 
the  ioluble  oonstitaents. 

4.  Although  rotten  dung  diminishes  leas  in  weight  than  fresh 
dung  kept  in  the  same  manner  for  the  same  length  of  time,  yet 
rotten  dung  is  more  readily  deteriorated  in  intrinsic  value  than 
fresh*  Thia  arises  from  the  circumstanoe  that  in  rotten  dung  the 
proportion  of  soluble  matters  is  much  larger  thaa  in  fresh.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  from  59'83  lbs.  of  soluble  organic  substances 
originally  present  in  the  manure,  only  11*38  lbs.  were  left  over 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  and  from  23'71  soluble 
mineral  matters  only  10*47  lbs. 

5.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  hardly  a  trace  of  the  free  ammonia 
present  in  the  manure  when  first  used  for  this  series  of  experi- 
ments is  left  over  by  November,  1855 ;  and  that  also  the  am- 
monia present  in  the  form  of  salts,  which  are  easily  decomposed 
by  quicklime,  is  almost  altogether  dissipated. 

t^6.  Finally,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  rotten  dung  exposed  to 
the  weather  (rain),  the  nitrogen  present  in  the  form  of  soluble 
compounds  (principally  ammoniacal  salts)  is  much  more  rapidly 
wasted  than  in  fresh  dung. 

The  whole  tenor  of  this  fourth  series  of  experiments  agrees 
well  with  the  first  series.  Having  given  in  the  previous  pages  a 
detailed  account  of  the  changes  which  fresh  manure  undergoes  in 
becoming  rotten,  I  shall  not  offer  any  further  remarks,  and  con- 
clude this  experimental  series  by  the  subjoined  tabulated  state- 
ments which  may  be  found  acceptable : — 

Table  showing  Loss  in  the  different  component  parts  of  Experimental  Heap,  Ko.  IT.,  weU- 
rotten  Dang,  Exposed,  at  different  periods  of  the  Year,  in  natural  state ;  also  Percentage 
of  Loss  and  Loss  per  Ton  of  original  Botten  Dmig. — ^Expressed  in  lbs.  and  fractions 
of  lbs.    (N.B.  The  sign.  *  prefixed  to  a  number  expresses  Increase,  and  not  Loss.) 


FromDeeember5,185i» 

• 

To  April  80, 1855. 
Kept  6  Months. 

To  August  23, 1665. 
Kept  8  Months. 

Kept  11  Months. 

Loss inmvl^t  of— 

Entir^beap 

Water.     .    , 

427- 
398-6 

Percent,  Fter  ton. 
36-47       615-32 
24-70       55S-28 

Percent. 
590-       ,  36-57 
477-4    1  29-47 

Per  ton. 
819-16 
6G012 

610- 
478-8 

Perooot. 

37-82 
29-69 

Per  ton 
847- 16 
665-05 

8olable  mhienl  matter      .     . 

flnsolnbleo^puiic  matter  .    . 

Insoluble  ulaenU  matter  .    « 

3367 

4-81 

18*80 

•27-78 

2-06 
-29 

1-16 
•1*72 

46-14 

6-49 

25-9i 

•ss-ae- 

44-48 

12-47 

79-80 

•23-65 

2-81 

•77 

4-92 

•1-46 

62-94 

17-24 

110-20 

•32-70 

48-45 

13-24 

62-98 

^88-47 

3-00 

•82 

5-14 

•207 

67-20 

18-36 
115-13 
•46-36 

Equal  to  aannonia  .... 
Equal  to  ammonia  .... 

3.06 
3-71 
•4-00 
4*83 

•18 

-23 

••24 

-29 

4-03 

6-15 

•5-37 

6-49 

3-89 
4-72 
0- 
-02 

•24 
-29 
0- 
•»1 

5-37 
6-49 
0- 

3-87 
4-70 
••66 
••81 

-24 

-29 

••04 

••05 

637 
6  49 
•  89 

1-19 

Total  axwrant  of  attrogen  .    . 
Equal  to  mnmoBift  .... 

••94 
•1-12 

••05 
♦•07 

•1-12 
•1.66 

3-89         -24 
4-72         -29 

5-37 
6-49 

8-21 
8*89 

•19 
•24 

4-48 
6-37 

Ammonia  in  free  state  .     .     . 

•874 
•42 

•«4 
-02 

•89 
•44 

•€1 
•52 

•03 
•03 

•«7 
•67 

•706 
•63 

•04 
•04 

•89 

-89 

Total  amoont  erocgaale  mattm 
Total  amoont  of  mineral  matters 

fie-«7 

•22-97 

3-23 
1-43 

72-11 
•82-03 

128-78 
•11-18 

7-78 
•-69 

178-14 
•16-45 

131-43 
•20-23 

8-14 

•1-25 

182-33 
•23-00 
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In  coiichiS]o%  I  may  mentioii  th«l  I  hmTe  tested  the  variom 
experimental  maaurea  at  di&rent  times  ix  nitrates,  and  have 
been  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  nilric  acid  in  most  cases  in 
which  the  mamue  had  been  kept  for  some  time  in  contact  with 
the  atmosphere.  Under  all  circumstances,  however,  the  propor- 
tion of  nitric  acid  appeared  to  amount  to  mere  traces ;  and,  as  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  any  accurate  method  of  determining 
minute  quantities  of  nitric  acid  in  so  complex  a  mixture  of  sub- 
stances as  that  of  fiGunnyard  manure,  I  hare  not  attempted  to  deters 
mine  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  in  the  manure  quantitirely.  I 
may  be  permitted,  howerer,  briefly  to  state  the  results  of  my 
qualitative  examinations : — 

Qualitative  exatninaJtwa  for  Nitrates, 

Fresh  fJEinnyard  manure  (about  14  daysi  xr^«_,^.  « 

old)  examined  Nov.  8rd,  1854        ..J  ""^  wactioiL 
Well-rotten  dung  taken  fit>m  the  bottom  i 

ofmanure^itonthedthof  Dec,  1864/ f       *• 

Analyses  made  Febroxry  141}i,  1856. 
^SrSS'  ^°'  ^'  ^"^  ^^y*^}  Decided  tnce.  of  nitric  acid, 
*?:Sia^^J^!^  ^}  DonbtMt^ceofBitricadd. 
Ex^^^^eap.  No.  m..  wel^«>t^  j  ^'^^t^^J^rZ 

Analyses  made  April  30th,  1855. 
^^^^  ^*^P,*^^.^'*  fresh  manurej  Dietincfc  traces  of  niiric  tcid. 

Experimental  heap.  No.  II.,  fresh  manure  i 

under  abed >  »»  " 

Experimental  heap.  No.  HI.,  fhesh  manure  i  -^^  reaction 

spread  out •      ..     j 

^g"^?**!:  ^*!'.  ^::  "f-"**^"}  Di»«i»t  tn»»  d  mWc  acid. 

Analyses  made  August  23rd,  1865. 
E^^tal  he»R  No.  I.,  fresh  ram««^  J^^^  toac«  «f  nitric  acid. 

^^^  !i*^i^S°"  ^"*^".™^""'}  The  sanus  as  in  May. 
Experimental  hevp,  Na  III.,  fresh  manures  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

spread  out  ..      ^      ........     j 

Experimental  heap,  No.  IV.,  well-rofctenl  Stronger  reaction  of  nitnc  acid, 

dang  exposed      /      than  in  May. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  no  nitric  add  present  in  the 
fresh  manure,  nor  in  the  rotten  dung  taken  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pit ;  and,  as  traces  of  nitmtes  were  detected  in  the  manure 
after  a  three-months^  exposure  to  the  weather,  it  would  seem  to 
fcdlow  that  access  of  air  is  essential  for  the  formation  of  nitrates 
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in  the  manure,  I  was  rather  surprised  not  to  And  any  decided 
traces  of  nitric  acid  in  the  manure  spread  out  in  the  yard.  But 
as  nitrates  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  the  spread  manure  con- 
tained a  very  small  proportion  of  soluble  saline  matters,  it  is 
evident  that,  if  nitrates  have  been  formed,  they  must  have  been 
washed  into  the  soil  on  which  the  manure  was  spread. 

Concbmon. — Having  described  at  length  my  experiments  with 
farmyard  manure,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  briefly  the  more 
prominent  and  practically  interesting  points  which  have  been 
developed  in  the  course  of  this  investigation.  I  would  therefore 
observe, — 

1.  Perfectly  fresh  farmyard  manure  contains  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  free  ammonia. 

2.  The  nitrogen  in  fresh  dung  exists  principally  in  the  state 
of  insoluble  nitrogenized  matters. 

3.  The  soluble  organic  and  mineral  constituents  of  dung  are 
much  more  valuable  fertilizers  than  the  insoluble.  Particular 
care,  therefore,  should  be  bestowed  upon  the  preservation  of  flie 
liquid  excrements  of  animals,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  manure 
should  be  kept  in  perfectly  waterproof  pits,  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  render  the  setting  up  of  dungheaps  in  the  comer  of  fields,  as 
much  as  it  is  possible,  unnecessary. 

4.  Farmyard  manure,  even  in  quite  a  fresh  state,  contains 
phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  much  more  soluble  than  has  hitherto 
been  suspected. 

5.  The  urine  of  the  horse,  cow,  and  pig,  does  not  contain  any 
appreciable  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime,  whilst  the  drainings 
of  dungheaps  contain  considerable  quantities  of  this  valuable  fer- 
tilizer. The  drainings  of  dungheaps,  partly  for  this  reason,  are 
more  valuable  than  the  urine  of  our  domestic  animals,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  prevented  by  all  available  means  from  running 
to  waste. 

6.  The  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  loss  in  fertilizing 
matters  is  to  cart  the  manure  directly  on  the  field  whenever  cir- 
cumstances allow  this  to  be  done. 

7.  On  all  soils  with  a  moderate  proportion  of  clay  no  fear 
need  to  be  entertained  of  valuable  fertilizing  substances  becoming 
wasted  if  the  manure  cannot  be  ploughed  in  at  once.  Fresh,  and 
even  well-rotten,  dung  contains  very  little  free  ammonia ;  and 
since  active  fermentation,  and  with  it  the  further  evolution  of 
free  ammonia,  is  stopped  by  spreading  out  the  manure  on  the 
field,  valuable  volatile  manuring  matters  cannot  escape  into  the 
air  by  adopting  this  plan. 

As  all  soils  with  a  moderate  proportion  of  clay  possess  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining  manuring 
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matters,  none  of  the  saline  and  soluble  organic  constituents  are 
wasted  even  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  It  may,  indeed,  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  is  more  advisable  to  plough-in  the  manure  at 
once,  or  to  let  it  lie  for  some  time  on  the  surface,  and  to  give  the 
rain  full  opportunity  to  wash  it  into  the  soil. 

It  appears  to  me  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  regu- 
late the  application  of  manure  to  our  fields  so  that  its  consti- 
tuents may  become  properly  diluted  and  uniformly  distributed 
amongst  a  large  mass  of  soil.  By  ploughing  in  the  manure  at 
once,  it  appears  to  me,  this  desirable  end  cannot  be  reached  so 
perfectly  as  by  allowing  the  rain  to  wash  in  gradually  the  manure 
evenly  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  field. 

By  adopting  such  a  course,  in  case  practical  experience  should 
confirm  my  theoretical  reasoning,  the  objection  could  no  longer 
be  m^tained  that  the  land  is  not  ready  for  carting  manure  upon 
it.  I  am  much  inclined  to  recommend  as  a  general  rule :  Cart 
the  manure  on  the  field,  spread  it  at  once,  and  wait  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  plough  it  in.  In  the  case  of  clay  soils,  I  have  no 
hesitation  to  say  the  manure  may  be  spread  even  six  months 
before  it  is  ploughed  in,  without  losing  any  appreciable  quantity 
of  manuring  matters.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that,  on  stiff  clay- 
land,  farmyard  manure,  more  especially  long  dung,  when  ploughed 
in  before  the  frost  sets  in,  exercises  a  most  beneficial  action  by 
keeping  the  soil  loose  and  admitting  the  free  access  of  frost, 
which  pulverizes  the  land, — and  would  therefore  by  no  means 
recommend  to  leave  the  manure  spread  on  the  surface  without 
ploughing  it  in.  All  I  wish  to  enforce  is,  that  when  no  other 
choice  is  left  but  either  to  set  up  the  manure  in  a  heap  in 
a  comer  of  the  field,  or  to  spread  it  on  the  field,  without 
ploughing  it  in  directly,  to  adopt  the  latter  plan.  In  the  case  of 
very  light  sandy  soils  it  may  perhaps  not  be  advisable  to  spread 
out  the  manure  a  long  time  before  it  is  ploughed  in,  since  such 
soils  do  not  possess  the  power  of  retaining  manuring  matters  in 
any  marked  degree.  On  light  sandy  soils  I  would  suggest  to 
manure  with  well-fermented  dung  shortly  before  the  crop  in- 
tended to  be  grown  is  sown. 

8.  Well-rotten  dung  contains  likewise  little  free  ammonia, 
but  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  soluble  organic  and  saline 
mineral  matters  than  fresh  manure. 

9.  Rotten  dung  is  richer  in  nitrogen  than  fresh. 

10.  Weight  for  weight,  rotten  dung  is  more  valuable  than 
fresh, 

11.  In  the  fermentation  of  dung  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  organic  matters  in  fresh  manure,  is  dissipated  into  the 
air  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  other  gases. 

12.  Properly  regulated,  however,  the  fermentation  of  dung  is 
VOL.  xvn.  s 
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not  attended  with  any  great  loss  of  nitrogen  nor  of  saline  mineial 
matters. 

13.  During  the  fermentation  of  dung,  ulmic,  humic,  and  other 
organic  acids  are  formed,  as  well  as  gypsum,  which  fix  the  am- 
monia generated  in  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrogenized  con- 
stituents of  dung. 

14.  During  the  fermentation  of  dung  the  phosphate  of  lime 
which  it  contains  is  rendered  more  soluble  than  in  fresh  manure. 

15.  In  the  interior  and  heated  portions  of  manure-heaps  am- 
monia is  given  off;  but,  on  passing  unto  the  external  and  cold 
layers  of  dungheaps,  the  free  ammonia  is  retained  in  the  heap. 

16.  Ammonia  is  not  given  off  from  the  surface  of  well-com- 
pressed dungheaps,  but  on  turning  manure-heapsi  it  is  wasted 
in  appreciable  quantities.  Dungheaps  for  this  reason  should 
not  be  turned  more  frequently  than  absolutely  necessary. 

17.  No  advantage  appears  to  result  from  carrying  on  the  fer- 
mentation of  dung  too  far,  but  every  disadvantage. 

18.  Farmyard  manure  becomes  deteriorated  in  value,  when  kept 
in  heaps  exposed  to  the  weather ;  the  more  the  longer  it  is  kept. 

19.  The  loss  in  manuring  matters,  which  is  incurred  in  keeping 
manure-heaps  exposed  to  the  weather,  is  not  so  much  due  to  the 
volatilization  of  ammonia  as  to  the  removal  of  ammoniacal  salts, 
soluble  nitrogenized  organic  matters,  and  valuable  mineral  mat- 
ters, by  the  rain  which  falls  in  the  period  during  which  the 
manure  is  kept. 

20.  If  rain  is  excluded  from  dung-heaps,  or  little  rain  £bl11s  at 
:a  time,  the  loss  in  ammonia  is  trifling,  and  no  saline  matters  of 
•course  are  removed ;  but,  if  much  rain  falls,  especially  if  it 
descends  in  heavy  showers  upon  the  dungheap,  a  serious  loss  in 
ammonia,  soluble  organic  matters,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  salts 
of  potash  is  incurred,  and  the  manure  becomes  rapidly  deterio- 
rated in  value,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  is  diminished  in 
weight. 

21.  Well-rotten  dung  is  more  readily  affected  by  the  dete^ 
riorating  influence  of  rain  than  fresh  manure. 

22.  Practically  speaking,  all  the  essentially  valuable  manurii^g 
constituents  are  preserved  by  keying  farmyard  manure  under 
cover. 

23.  If  the  animals  have  been  supplied  with  plenty  of  litter, 
fresh  dung  contains  an  insufficient  quantity  of  water  to  induce  an 
active  fermentation.  In  this  case  fresh  dung  cannot  be  properly 
fermented  under  cover,  except  water  or  liquid  manure  is  pumped 
over  the  heap  from  time  to  time. 

Where  much  straw  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dung,  and 
no  provision  is  made  to  supply  the  manure  in  the  pit  at  any 
time  with  the  requisite  amount  of  moisture,  it  may  not  be  ad- 
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vkable  to  put  up  a  roof  over  the  dang-pit  On  the  other  hand, 
on  farms  where  there  is  deficieQcy  of  straw,  so  that  the  moisture 
of  the  excrements  of  our  domestic  animals  is  barely  absorbed  by 
the  litter,  the  advantage  of  erecting  a  roof  over  the  dung-pit  will 
be  found  very  great. 

24.  The  worst  method  of  making  manure  is  to  produce  it  by 
animals  kept  in  open  yards,  since  a  large  proportion  of  vain* 
able  fertilizing  matters  is  wasted  in  a  short  time  ;'and  after  a 
lapse  of  twelve  months  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  substance  of  the 
manure  is  wasted,  and  only  one-third,  inferior  in  quality  to  an 
equal  weight  of  fresh  dung,  is  left  behind. 

25.  The  most  rational  plan  of  keeping  manure  in  heaps  ap- 
pears to  me  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Lawrence  of  Cirencester,  and 
described  by  him  at  length  in  Morton's  ^  Cydopmiia  of  Agri- 
culture,' nnder  the  head  of  '  Manure/ 


APPENDIX. 


Tub  methods  employed  for  determining  the  water,  and  seleoting  samples  for 
analysis,  have  been  stated  already  in  the  preceding  pages.  I  can,  therefore, 
poceed  at  once  with  the  desoription  of  the  other  methods  which  were  adopted 
in  the  analysis  of  the  mannie. 

One  thousand,  and  sometimes  two  thousand,  grains  of  a  carefully  mixed 
sample  of  manure  were  digested  in  a  glass  beaker  with  about  16  ounces  of 
cold  distilled  water  for  abont  three  or  four  hours.  The  liquid  was  then 
strained  through  calico,  and  the  residue  digested  a  second  time  with  about 
10  ounces  of  water;  the  liquid  was  again  passed  through  calico,  and  the 
residue  thoroughly  squeezed  out.  It  was  next  digested  again  in  water,  pressed 
out,  and  repeatedly  washed  on  the  calico  until  the  water  came  perfectly  clear 
through  the  calico,  and  left  on  evaporation  merely  a  trace  of  solid  matter.  In 
tins  way  a  quantity  of  liquid  was  obtained  (by  employing  1000  grains  of 
manure),  which  filled  about  a  Winchester  quart.  As  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  a  perfectly  clear  liquid  by  repeated  filtrations  through  fine  filtering 
paper,  the  watery  solution  of  the  dung  was  kept  in  carefully-stoppered  Win- 
chester quarts  for  three  or  four  days,  or  until  the  liquid  became  perfectly  clear 
en  stan^ng.  It  was  then  drawn  off  with  a  syphon  into  another  bottle,  and 
the  deposit  in  the  first  bottle  carefully  collected  in  a  weighed  filter,  and  this 
weight  added  afterwards  to  that  of  the  portion  of  dune  insoluble  in  water* 
The  insoluble  portion  was  previously  dried  in  the  air-bath  at  212^  Fah. 

The  weight  of  the  whole  solution  having  been  ascertained,  separate  portions 
of  it  were  employed  for  the  determination  of  the  total  amount  of  soluble 
matters.  Generally  three,  sometimes  four,  weighed  portions  of  the  liquid 
were  evaporated  separately  to  dryness,  first  in  gi^  beiikers,  and  finally  in  a 
large  platinum  basin  over  the  water-bath.  The  platina  basin  and  residue  was 
then  dried  in  the  air-bath,  until  it  ceased  to  lose  in  weight. 

The  dry  residne  of  two  evaporations  was  burned  over  the  gas-lamp  to  a 
whitish  ash,  and  thus  the  amount  of  soluble  organic  and  inorganic  matten 
determined.  The  dry  rssidne  of  the  third  and  fourth  evaporation  was  reserved 
ibr  the  determination  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  soluble  matters  of  Ae  manure. 

s2 
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In  a  similar  manner  the  proportions  of  organic  and  inorganic  matters  in  the 
insoluble  portion  of  the  manure  was  ascertained. 

The  nitrogen  was  determined  in  each  portion  separately  by  combustion  with 
soda-lime,  and  collecting  the  ammonia  produced  in  sulphuric  acid  of  known 
strength,  according  to  Peligot's  method  of  determining  nitrogen  in  organic 
matters. 

Frequently  two  combustions  were  made  with  one  and  the  same  substance, 
and  invariably  closely-agreeing  results  obtained. 

The  ash-analyses  of  the  soluble  and  the  insoluble  mineral  matters  of 
manure,  were  executed  according  to  the  method  described  in  Professor  Wbhler's 
'  Handbook  of  Inoiganic  Analysis/  under  the  head  "  Analyses  of  the  Ashes 
of  Pknts." 

The  amount  of  free  ammonia  in  the  manure  was  ascertained  by  placing 
into  a  wide-mouthed  retort  from  500  to  1000  grains  of  manure,  adding  about 
8  ounces  of  water,  and  distilling  off  about  4  ounces  into  a  glaiss  bottle,  con- 
nect^ air-tight  with  the  retort  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  with  the  bulb 
apparatus  usually  employed  in  nitrogen  combustions.  Both  the  bottle  and 
the  bulb  apparatus  contained  some  hydro-chloric  acid.  The  contents  of  both 
were  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  from  the  dried  residue  the 
amount  of  free  ammonia  calculated. 

To  the  manure  in  the  retort,  from  which  the  free  ammonia  was  distilled  ofiT, 
quicklime  and  a  little  more  water  was  added,  and  the  whole  distilled  nearly  to 
dryness  into  hydro-chloric  acid  as  before. 

Distilled  water  was  next  poured  upon  the  mixture  of  quicklime  and  manure 
in  the  retort,  and  after  some  time  the  liquid  filtered  through  filtering  paper. 
The  insoluble  portion  was  washed  several  times,  and  the  washings  added  to 
the  first  filtrate,  and  the  whole  clear  solution  evaporated  to  a  very  small  bulk. 

This  condensed  liquid,  which  in  most  cases  wa^s  coloured  merely  light  yellow^ 
finally  was  tested  for  nitric  acid  with  the  usual  tests. 


IX.— Management  of  Dairrj  Cattle.    1854  to  1856. 

By  T.  HORSFALL. 

On  entering  upon  a  description  of  my  treatment  of  cows  for 
dairy  purposes,  it  seems  pertinent  that  I  should  give  some  expla- 
nation of  the  motives  and  considerations  which  influence  my  con- 
duct in  this  branch  of  my  farm  operations. 

I  have  found  it  stated,  on  authority  deserving  attention,  that  store 
cattle  of  a  fair  size,  and  without  other  occupation,  maintain  their 
weight  and  condition  for  a  length  of  time,  when  supplied  daily  with 
120  lbs.  of  Swedish  turnips  and  a  small  portion  of  straw.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  district  of  Craven,  in  Yorkshire,  where  meadow  hay 
is  the  staple  food  during  winter,  shows  that  such  cattle  maintain 
their  condition  on  1 J  stone  of  meadow  hay  each  per  day.  These 
respective  quantities  of  turnips  and  of  hay  coiTespond  very  closely 
in  their  nutritive  properties ;  they  contain  a  very  similar  amount 
of  albuminous  matter,  starch,  sugar,  &c.,  and  also  of  phosphoric 
acid.  Of  oil — an  important  element,  especially  for  the  purpose 
of  which  I  am  treating — the  stated  supply  of  meadow  hay  con- 
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tains  more  than  that  of  turnips.  If  we  supply  cows  in  milk  of 
average  size  with  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  above  mentioned, 
they  will  lose  perceptibly  in  condition.  This  is  easily  explained 
when  we  find  their  milk  rich  in  substances  which  serve  for  their 
support  when  in  store  condition,  and  which  are  shown  to  be 
-diverted  in  the  secretion  of  milk. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  where  the  dairy  produce  is 
"disposed  of  in  new  milk,  and  where  the  aim  of.  dairymen  is 
to  produce  the  greatest  quantity,  too  frequently  with  but  little 
regard  to  quality,  it  is  their  common  practice  to  purchase  in^ 
^calving  cows ;  they  pay  great  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
cow;  they  will  tell  you,  by  the  high  comparative  price  they 
pay  for  animals  well  stored  with  flesh  and  fat,  that  condition 
is  as  valuable  for  them  as  it  is  for  the  butcher;  they  look 
upon  these  stores  as  materials  which  serve  their  purpose ;  they 
supply  food  more  adapted  to  induce  quantity  than  quality, 
and  pay  but  little  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  condition  of 
the  animal.  With  such  treatment,  the  cow  loses  in  condition 
during  the  process  of  milking,  and  when  no  longer  profitable,  is 
sold  to  purchasers  in  farming  districts  where  food  is  cheaper,  to 
be  fattened  or  otherwise  replenished  for  the  use  of  the  dairy  keeper. 
We  thus  find  a  disposition  in  the  cow  to  apply  the  aliment  of 
her  food  to  her  milk,  rather  than  to  lay  on  flesh  or  fat ;  for 
not  only  are  the  elements  of  her  food  diverted  to  this  purpose, 
but  to  all  appearance  her  accumulated  stores  of  flesh  and  fat  are 
drawn  upon,  and  converted  into  components  of  milk,  cheese,  or 
hotter. 

As  I  am  differently  circumstanced,  a  considerable  portion  of 
my  dairy  produce  being  intended  for  butter,  for  which  poor 
milk  is  not  adapted,  and  as  I  fatten  not  only  my  own  cows, 
hat  purchase  others  to  fatten  in  addition,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  devise  food  for  my  milch  cows,  adapted  to  their  mainte- 
nance and  improvement,  and  with  this  view  I  have  paid  attention 
to  the  composition  of  milk.  From  several  analyses  I  have 
selected  one  by  Haidlen,  which  I  find  in  publications  of  repute. 
Taking  a  full  yield  of  milk,  4  gallons  per  day,  which  will  weigh 
upwards  of  40  lbs.,  this  analysis  assigns  to  it  of  dry  material  5 '20, 
of  which  the  proportion,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  my  purpose^ 
consists  of — 

lbs. 

ParecaSein 2*00 

Butter 1-25 

Sngar 1-75 

Phosphate  of  lime                      |       ..      ..  -09 

Chloride  of  potassium  [ 

And  other  mineralingredients  )        ..      ..  *11 

6-20 
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li  appeared  an  objeet  of  importance^  and  one  which  called  for 
my  particular  attention,  to  afford  an  ample  supply  of  the  dements 
of  food  suited  to  the  maintenance  and  likewise  to  the  produce  of 
the  animal,  and  that,  if  I  omitted  to  effect  this,  the  result  would 
be  imperfect  aad  unsatisfactory.  By  the  use  of  ordinary  farm 
produce  only,  I  could  not  hope  to  accomplish  my  purpose.  Tuiv 
nips  are  objectionable  on  account  of  their  flavour ;  and  I  seek  to 
avoid  them  as  &K>d  for  dairy  purposes.  I  use  cabbages,  kohl 
rabi,  and  mangold  wurzel,  yet  only  in  moderate  quantities.  Of 
meadow  hay  it  would  require,  beyond  the  amount  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  cow,  an  addition  of  fully  20  lbs.  for 
the  supply  of  casein  in  a  full  yield  of  milk  (16  quarts)  ;  40  lbs.  for 
the  supply  of  oil  for  the  butter ;  whilst  9  lb&  seem  adequate  for 
that  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  You  cannot,  then,  induce  a  cow 
to  consume  the  quantity  of  hay  requisite  for  her  maintenance^ 
and  for  a  full  yield  of  milk  of  the  quality  instanced.  Though 
it  is  a  subject  of  controversy  whether  butter  is  wholly  derived 
from  vegetable  oil,  yet  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  this  oil  to  the 
purpose  will,  I  think,  be  admitted.  1  had,  therefore,  to  seek 
assistance  from  what  are  usually  termed  artificial  feeding  sub- 
stances, and  to  select  such  as  are  rich  in  albumen,  oil,  and  phos- 
phoric acid,;  and  I  was  bound  also  to  pay  regard  to  their  com- 
parative cost,  with  a  view  to  profit,  which,  when  farming  is 
followed  as  a  business,  is  a  necessary,  and  in  any  circumstances 
an  agreeable  accompaniment. 

I  think  it  tcill  be  found  that  substances  peadiarly  rich  in  nitro^ 
genous  or  other  elements  have  a  higher  value  for  special  than  for 
general  purposes  ;  and  that  the  employment  of  materials  characterized 
by  peculiar  properties  for  the  attainment  of  special  objects  has  not 
yet  gained  the  attention  to  which  it  is  entitled, 

I  have  omitted  all  reference  to  the  heat-supplying  elements- 
starch,  sugar,  &c.  As  the  materials  commonly  used  as  food  for 
cattle  contain  sufficient  of  these  to  effect  this  object,  under  exposure 
to  some  degree  of  cold,  I  have  a  right  to  calculate  on  a  less  con- 
sumption of  them  as  fuel,  and  consequently  a  greater  surplus  for 
deposit  as  sugar,  and  probably  also  as  fat,  in  consequence  of 
my  stalls  being  kept  during  winter  at  a  temperature  of  nearly 
60  degrees. 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  means  I  am  using  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  which  I  have  sought  to  explain.  My  food  for  milch 
cows,  after  having  undergone'  various  modifications,  has  for  two 
seasons  consisted  of  rape-cake  5. lbs.,  and  bran  2  lbs.  for  each 
cow,  mixed  with  a  sufticient  quantity  of  bean-straw,  oat-straw, 
and  shells  of  oats,  in  equal  proportions,  to  supply  them  three 
times  a  day  with  as  much  as  they  will  eat.  The  whole  of 
the  materials  are   moistened   and   blended  together,  and   after 
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being  well  steamed,  are  given  to  the  animals  in  a  wann  state. 
The  attendant  is  allowed  1  lb.  to  1^  lb.  per  cow,  according 
to  circumstances,  of  bean-meal,  which  he  is  charged  to  give 
to  each  cow  in  proportion  to  the  yield  of  milk,  those  in  full  milk 
getting  2  lbs.  each  per  day,  others  but  little :  it  is  dry  and  mixed 
with  the  steamed  food  on  its  beii^  dealt  out  separately ;  when 
this  is  eaten  up,  green  food  is  given,  consisting  of  cabbages,  from 
October  to  December,  kohl  rabi  till  February,  and  mangold  till 
grass  time.  With  a  view  to  nicety  of  flavour^  I  limit  the  supply 
of  green  food  to  30  to  35  lbs.  per  day  for  each.  After  each  feed 
4  lbs.  of  meadow  hay,  or  12  lbs.  per  day,  is  given  to  each  cow ; 
they  are  allowed  water  twice  per  day  to  the  extent  they  will 
drink. 

As  several  of  these  materials  are  not  commonly  used  as  food,' 
I  may  be  allowed  some  observations  on  their  properties.  Bean- 
straw  uncooked  is  dry  and  unpalatable;  by  the  process  of 
steaming,  it  becomes  soft  and  pulpy,  emits  an  agreeable  odour, 
and  imparts  flavour  and  relish  to  the  mess.  For  my  information 
and  guidance  I  obtained  an  analysis  of  bean-straw  of  my  own 
growth,  on  strong  and  high-conditioned  land  :  it  was  cut  on  the 
short  side  of  ripeness,  but  yielding  a  plump  bean.  The  analysis 
by  Professor  Way  shows  a  per-centage  of — 

Moisture ^.      ...  14'47 

Albuminous  matter ^      ..  16*38 

Oil  or  fatty  matter 2-23 

Woody  fibre      25-84 

Starch,  gum,  &c 31*63 

Mineral  matters 9*45 

Total     ..   100-00 

In  albuminous  matter,  which  is  especially  valuable  for  milch 
cows,  it  has  nearly  double  the  proportion  contained  in  meadow 
hay.  Bran  also  undergoes  a  great  improvement  in  its  flavour  by 
steaming,  and  it  is  probably  improved  in  its  convertibility  as 
food ;  it  contains  about  14  per  cent,  of  albumen,  and  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  nearly  3  per  cent  of  its  whole  substance 
being  of  this  material.  The  properties  of  rape-cake  are  well 
known ;  the  published  analyses  give  it  a  large  proportion  (nearly 
30  per  cent.)  of  albumen ;  it  is  rich  in  phosphates  and  also  in  oil. 
This  is  of  the  unctuous  class  of  vegetable  oils,  and  it  is  to 
this  property  that  I  call  particular  attention.  Chemistry  will 
assign  to  this  material,  which  has  hitherto  been  comparatively 
neglected  for  feeding,  a  first  place  for  the  purpose  of  which  I  am 
treating.  If  objection  should  occur  on  account  of  its  flavour,  I 
have  no  difficulty  in  stating  that  by  the  preparation  I  have 
described  I  have  quite  overcome  this.     1  can  easily  persuade  my 
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cattle  (of  which  60  to  80  pass  through  Tny  stalls  in  a  year),  with- 
out exception,  to  eat  the  requisite  quantity.  Nor  is  the  flavour  of 
the  cake  in  the  least  perceptible  in  the  milk  or  butter. 

During  May,  my  cows  are  turned  out  on  a  rich  pasture  near  the 
homestead ;  towards  evening  they  are  again  housed  for  the  night, 
when  they  are  supplied  with  a  mess  of  the  steamed  mixture  and 
a  little  hay  each  morning  and  evening.  During  June,  when  the 
grasses  are  better  grown,  mown  grass  is  given  to  them  instead  of 
hay,  and  they  are  also  allowed  two  feeds  of  steamed  mixture. 
This  treatment  is  continued  till  October,  when  they  are  again 
wholly  housed. 

The  results  which  I  now  proceed  to  relate  are  derived 'from 
observations  made  with  the  view  of  enabling  me  to  understand 
and  regulate  my  own  proceedings. 

Gain  or  Loss  of  Condition  ascertained  by  WeigMpg  Cattle 
periodically. 

For  some  years  back  I  have  regularly  weighed  my  feeding  stock, 
a  practice  from  which  I  am  enabled  to  ascertain  their  doings 
with  greater  accuracy  than  I  could  previously.  In  January,  1854, 1 
commenced  weighing  my  milch  cows  ;  it  has  been  shown  by  what 
I  have  premised  that  no  accurate  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
effect  of  the  food  on  the  production  of  milk,  without  ascertaining 
its  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  cows.  I  have  continued  the 
practice  once  a  month  almost  without  omission  up  to  this 
date.  The  weighings  take  place  early  in  the  morning,  and 
before  the  cows  are  supplied  with  food ;  the  weights  are  re- 
gistered, and  the  length  of  time  (15  months)  during  which  I 
have  observed  this  practice  enables  me  to  speak  with  confidence 
of  the  results. 

The  cows  in  full  milk  yielding  12  to  16  quarts  each  per  day 
vary  but  little — some  losing,  others  gaining,  slightly  ;  the  balance 
in  the  month's  weighing  of  this  class  being  rather  to  gain.  It  is 
common  for  a  cow  to  continue  a  yield  from  six  to  eight  months 
before  she  gives  below  12  quarts  per  day,  at  which  time  she  has 
usually,  if  not  invariably,  gained  weight 

The  cows  giving  less  than  12  quarts,  and  down  to  5  quarts  per 
day,  are  found  when  free  from  ailment  to  gain  without  exception. 
This  gain,  with  an  average  yield  of  nearly  8  quarts  per  day,  is 
at  the  rate  of  7  lbs,  to  8  lbs.  per  week  each. 

My  cows  in  calf  I  weigh  only  in  the  incipient  stages,  but  they 
gain  perceptibly  in  condition,  and  consequently  in  value :  they 
are  milked  till  within  four  to  five  weeks  previous  to  calving.  I 
give  the  weights  of  three  of  these,  and  also  of  one  heifer,  which 
calved  in  March,  1855  : — 
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Xo. 

1854. 

1855. 

Gain. 

1 
2 
3 

4 

Bought  and  weigbed   . . 
»»            » »             •• 

/Heifer,  which  calyed  also) 
\  inMarch,1855, weighed) 

July, 
f  > 

91 
»  9 

cwt.  qr.   lbs. 

10  1  20 
8  2  10 
8     2       0 

7     0       0 

April 

91 

cwt.  qr.     Ibe. 
11     3       0 
10     2       0 
10     0       0 

9     3       0 

lbs.  . 
148 
214 
184 

300 

These  observations  extend  over  lengthened  periods  on  the 
same  animals,  of  from  30  to  upwards  of  50  weeks ;  a  cow,  free 
from  calf  and  intended  for  fattening,  continues  to  give  milk  from 
10  months  to  a  year  after  calving,  and  is  then  in  a  forward  state 
of  fatness,  requiring  but  a  few  wfeeks  to  finish  her  for  sale  to  the 
butchers. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  my  endeavours  to  provide  food  adapted 
to  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  my  milch  cows  have 
been  attended  with  success. 

On  examining  the  composition  of  the  ordinary  food  which  I 
have  described,  straw,  roots,  and  hay,  it  appears  to  contain  the 
nutritive  properties  which  are  found  adequate  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  animal,  whereas  the  yield  of  milk  has  to  be  provided  for 
by  a  supply  of  extra  food ;  the  rape^cake,  bran,  and  bean- 
meal  which  I  give  will  supply  the  albumen  for  the  casein ;  it 
is  somewhat  deficient  in  oil  for  the  butter,  whilst  it  will  supply 
in  excess  the  phosphate  of  lime  for  a  full  yield  of  milk.  If  I 
take  the  class  of  cows  giving  less  than  12  quarts  per  day,  and 
taking  also  into  account  a  gain  of  flesh,  7  to  9  lbs.  per  week, 
though  I  reduce  the  quantity  of  extra  food  by  giving  less  of  the 
bean-meal,  yet  the  supply  will  be  more  in  proportion  than  with  a 
full  yield  ;  the  surplus  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  or  phos- 
phate of  lime,  will  go  to  enrich  the  manure. 

I  cannot  here  omit  to  remark  on  the  satisfaction  I  derive 
from  the  effects  of  this  treatment  on  the  fertility  of  the  land 
in  my  occupation.  My  rich  pastures  are  not  tending  to  im- 
poverishment, but  to  increased  fertility;  their  improvement  in 
condition  is  apparent.  A  cow  in  full  milk,  giving  16  quarts 
per  day,  of  the  quality  analysed  by  Haidlen,  requires,  beyond  the 
food  necessary  for  her  maintenance,  6  to  8  lbs.  per  day  of  sub- 
stances amtaining  30  or  25  per  cent,  of  protein.  A  cow  giving 
on  the  average  8  quarts  per  day,  with  which  she  gains  7  to  9  lbs. 
per  week,  requires  4  to  5  lbs.  per  day  of  substances  rich  in  pro- 
tein beyond  the  food  which  is  necessary  for  her  maintenance. 
Experience  of  fattening  gives  2  lbs.  per  day,  or  14  lbs.  per  week, 
as  what  can  be  attained  on  an  average  and  for  a  length  of  time. 
If  we  consider  \  lb.  per  day  as  fat,  which  is  not  more  than  pro- 
bable, there  will  be  1^  lb.  for  flesh,  which,  reckoned  as  diy  mate- 
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rial,  will  be  about  -t  lb. ;  which  is  assimilated  in  increase  of 
fibrine  and  represents  only  Ij  to  2  lbs.  of  substances  rich  in  pro- 
tein beyond  what  is  required  for  her  maintenance. 

If  we  examine  the  effects  on  the  fertility  of  the  land,  my  milch 
cows,  when  on  rich  pasture,  and  averaging  a  yield  of  nine  quarts 
per  day,  and  reckoning  one  cow  to  each  acre,  will  carry  oflFin  20 
weeks  25  lbs.  of  nitrogen^  equal  to  30  of  ammonia.  The  same, 
quantity  of  milk  will  carry  off  7  lbs.  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  20 
weeks  from  each  acre. 

A  fattening  animal  gaining  flesh  at  the  rate  1  have  described 
will  carry  off  about  one-third  of  the  nitn^n  (equal  to  about 
10  lbs.  of  ammonia)  abstracted  by  the  milch  cow,  whilst  if 
full  grown  it  will  restore  the  whole  of  the  phosphate. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  experience  states  that  rich  pastures 
used  for  fattening,  fully  maintain  their  fertility  through  a  long 
series  of  years ;  whilst  those  used  for  dairy  cows  require  periodical 
dressings  to  preserve  their  fertility. 

If  these  computations  be  at  all  accurate,  they  tend  to  show  that 
too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  supply  of  substances  rich 
in  nitrogenous  compounds  in  the  food  for  our  milch  cows,  whilst 
we  have  laid  too  much  stress  on  this  property  in  food  for  fattening* 
cattle.  They  tend  also  to  the  inference  that  in  the  effects  on 
the  fertility  of  our  pastures  use<l  for  dairy  purposes,  we  derive 
advantage  not  only  from  the  phosphate  of  lime,  but  also  from 
the  gelatine  of  bones  used  as  manure. 

On  comparing  the  results  from  my  milch  cows  fed  in  summer  on 
rich  pasture,  and  treated  at  the  same  time  with  the  extra  food  I 
have  described,  with  the  results  when  on  winter  food,  and  whilst 
wholly  housed,  taking  into  account  both  the  yield  of  milk  and  the 
gain  of  weight,  I  find  those  from  stall-feeding  fully  equal  to  those 
from  depasture.  The  cows  which  I  buy  as  strippers,  for  fattening^ 
giving  little  milk,  from  neighbouring  farmers  who  use  ordinary 
food,  such  as  turnips  with  straw  or  hay,  when  they  come  under 
my  treatment,  increase  their  yield  of  milk,  until  after  a  week  or 
two  they  give  two  quarts  per  day  more  than  when  they  came,  and 
that  too  of  a  much  richer  quality. 

Richness  of  Milk  and  Cream, 

I  sometimes  observe  in  the  weekly  publications  which  come 
tinder  my  notice  accounts  of  cows  giving  large  quantities  of  butter ; 
these  are  usually,  however,  extraordinary  instances,  and  not  accom- 
panied with  other  statistical  information  requisite  to  their  being 
taken  as  a  guide ;  and  it  seldom  happens  that  any  allusion  is  made  to 
the  effects  of  the  food  on  the  condition  of  the  animals,  without  which 
no  accurate  estimate  can  be  arrived  at.  On  looking  over  several 
treatises  to  which  I  have  access,  1  find  the  following  statistics  on 
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dalrj  prodace : — ^Mr.  Morton,  in  his  *  Cydopsedia  of  Agriculture,* 
p.  621,  give*  the  results  of  the  practice  of  a  Mr.  Young,  an  extent 
sive  dairy-keeper  in  Scotland.  The  yield  of  milk  per  cow  is  stated 
at  680  gallons  per  year ;  he  obtains  from  16  quarts  of  milk,  20  07. 
of  butter,  or  for  the  year,  227  lbs.  per  cow ;  from  1  gallon  of  cream 
3  lbs.  of  butter,  or  12  oz.  per  quart.  Mr.  Young  is  described 
as  a  high  feeder ;  linseed  is  his  chief  auxiliary  food  for  milch 
cows.  Professor  Johnston  ('  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry ') 
gives  the  proportion  of  butter  from  milk  at  1^  oz.  per  quart; 
or  from  16  quarts  24  oz. ;  being  the  produce  of  four  cows  of  dif- 
ferent breeds — Aldemey,  Devon,  and  Ayrshire— on  pasture,  and 
in  the  height  of  the  summer  season.  On  other  four  cows  of  the 
Ayrshire  breed  he  gives  the  proportion  of  butter  from  16  quarts 
as  16  oz.,  being  1  oz.  per  quart.  These  cows  were  likewise  on 
pasture.  The  same  author  states  the  yield  of  butter  as  one-fourth 
of  the  weight  of  cream,  or  about  10  oz.  per  quart.  Mr.  Rawlinson 
(*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,'  vol.  xiii.,  p.  38)  gives 
the  produce  of  20,110  quarts  of  milk  churned  by  hand  as  1109  lbs. 
of  butter,  being  at  the  rate  of  fully  14  oz.  per  16  quarts  of  milk ; 
and  from  23,156  quarts  of  milk,  1525  lbs.  of  butter,  being  from 
16  quarts  nearly  16}  oz.  of  butter.  The  same  author  states  that 
the  yield  of  butter  derived  from  five  chumings  of  15  quarts  of 
cream  each  is  somewhat  less  than  8  oz.  per  quart  of  cream.  Dr. 
Muspratt,  in  his  work  on  the  ^  Chemistry  of  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures,* which  is  in  the  course  of  publication,  gives  the  yield  of 
butter  f^m  a  cow  per  year  in  Holstein  and  Lunenburg  at  100 
lbs.,  in  England  at  160  lbs.  to  180  lbs.  The  average  of  butter 
from  a  cow  in  England  is  stated  to  be  8  oz.  or  9  oz.  per  day, 
which,  on  a  yield  of  8  to  9  quarts,  is  1  oz.  per  quart,  or  for  16 
quarts  16  oz.  The  quantity  of  butter  derived  from  cream  is 
stated  as  one-fourth,  which  is  equal  to  about  9  oz.  per  quart. 
The  richest  cream  of  which  I  find  any  record  is  that  brought  to 
the  Royal  Society's  meeting  during  the  month  of  July,  for  the 
chums  which  compete  for  the  prize.  On  referring  to  the  pro* 
eeedings  of  several  meetings,  I  find  that  14  oz.  per  quart  of  cream 
is  accounted  a  good  yield. 

I  have  frequently  tested  the  yield  of  butter  from  a  given 
quantity  of  my  milk.  My  dairy  produce  is  partly  disposed  of 
in  new  milk,  partly  in  butter  and  old  milk,  '^so  that  it  became  a 
matter  of  business  to  ascertain  by  which  mode  it  gave  the  best 
letum.  I  may  here  remark  that  my  dairy  practice  has  been 
throughout  on  high  feeding,  though  it  has  undergone  several 
modifications.  The  mode  of  ascertaining  the  average  yield  of 
butter  from  milk  has  been  to  measure  the  milk  on  the  churning 
day  after  the  cream  has  been  skimmed  off,  then  to  measure *the 
cream,  and  having,  by  adding,  together  the  two  measurements, 
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ascertained  the  whole  quantity  of  milk  (including  the  cream)  to 
compare  it  with  that  of  the  butter  obtained.  This  I  consider  a 
more  accurate  method  than  measuring  the  new  milk,  as  there  is  a 
considerable  escape  of  gas,  and  consequent  subsidence,  whilst  it 
is  cooling.  The  results  have  varied  from  24  to  27^  oz.  from  16 
quarts  of  milk.  I  therefore  assume  in  mj  calculation  16  quarts 
of  milk  as  yielding  a  roll  (25  ounces)  of  butter. 

As  I  have  at  times  a  considerable  number  of  cows  bought  as 
strippers,  and  fattened  as  they  are  milked,  which  remain  some- 
times in  my  stalls  eight  or  nine  months,  and  yield  towards  the 
close  but  five  quarts  per  day,  1  am  not  enabled  to  state  with  accu- 
racy and  from  ascertained  data  the  average  yield  per  year  of  my 
cows  kept  for  dairy  purposes  solely.  However,  from  what  occurs 
at  grass-time,  when  the  yield  is  not  increased,  and  also  from  the 
effects  of  my  treatment  on  cows  which  I  buy,  giving  a  small 
quantity,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  my  treatment  induces  a  good 
yield  of  milk. 

As  the  yield  of  butter  from  a  given  quantity  of  cream  is  not 
of  such  particular  consequence,  I  have  not  given  equal  attention 
to  ascertain  their  relative  proportions.  I  hare  a  recollection  of 
having  tested  this  on  a  former  occasion,  when  I  found  14  to 
16  oz.  per  quart,  but  cannot  call  to  mind  under  what  treatment 
this  took  place. 

On  questioning  my  dairy  woman,  in  December,  1854,  as  to  the 
proportion  of  cream  and  butter,  she  reported  nearly  one  roll  of  25 
oz.  of  butter  to  one  quart  of  cream.  I  looked  upon  this  as  a 
mistake.  On  its  accuracy  being  persisted  in,  the  next  churning 
was  carefully  observed,  with  a  like  proportion.  My  dairy  cows 
averaged  then  a  low  range  of  milk  as  to  quantity — about  eight 
quarts  each  per  day.  Six  of  them,  in  a  forward  state  of  fatness, 
were  intended  to  be  dried  for  finishing  off  in  January  ;  but,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  and  consequent  dearness  of  calving  cows,  I  kept 
them  on  in  milk  till  I  could  purchase  cows  to  replace  them,  and 
it  was  not  till  February  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  I 
then  bought  four  cows  within  a  few  days  of  calving :  they  were 
but  in  inferior  condition,  and  yielded  largely  of  milk.  Towards 
the  close  of  February  and  March,  four  of  my  own  dairy  cows,  in 
full  condition,  likewise  calved.  During  March,  three  of  the  six 
which  had  continued  from  December,  and  were  milked  nearly  up  to 
the  day  of  sale,  were  selected  by  the  butcher  as  fit  for  his  purpose. 
Each  churning  throughout  was  carefully  observed,  with  a  similar 
result,  varying  but  little  from  25  oz.  of  butter  perquart  of  cream ; 
on  Monday,  April  30, 16  quarts  of  cream  having  yielded  16  rolls 
(of  25  oz. .  each)  of  butter.  Though  I  use  artificial  means  of 
railing  the  temperature  of  my  dairy,  by  the  application  of  hot 
water  during  cold  weather,  yet,  my  service-pipes  being  frozen  in 
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February,  I  was  unable  to  keep  up  the  temperature,  and  it  fell 
to  45  \  Still  my  cream,  though  slightly  affected,  was  peculiarly 
rich,  yielding  22  oz.  of  butter  per  quart.  Throughout  April  the 
produce  of  milk  from  my  15  dairy  cows  averaged  full  160  quarta 
per  day. 

My  cows  are  bought  in  the  neighbouring  markets  with 
a  view  to  their  usefulness  and  profitableness.  The  breeds  of 
this  district  have  a  considerable  admixture  of  the  short-horn, 
which  is  not  noted  for  the  richness  of  its  milk.  It  will  be  re- 
marked that  during  the  time  these  observations  have  been  con- 
tinued on  the  proportion  of  butter  from  cream,  more  than  one- 
half  of  my  cows  have  been  changed. 

Having  satisfied  myself  that  the  peculiar  richness  of  my 
cream  was  due  mainly  to  the  treatment  of  my  cows,  which  I  have 
sought  to  describe,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  ought  not  to  keep  it 
to  myself;  inasmuch  as  these  results  of  my  dairy  practice  not 
only  afforded  matter  of  interest  to  the  farmer,  but  were  fit 
subjects  for  the  investigation  of  the  physiologist  and  the  chemist. 
Though  my  pretensions  to  acquirements  in  their  instructions  are 
but  slender,  they  are  such  as  enable  me  to  acknowledge  benefit 
in  seeking  to  regulate  my  proceedings  by  their  rules. 

In  taking  ofi'  the  cream  I  use  an  ordinary  shallow  skimmer 
of  tin  perforated  with  holes,  through  which  any  milk  gathered 
in  skimming  escapes.  It  requires  care  to  clear  the  cream ; 
and  even  with  this  some  streakiness  is  observable  on  the 
surface  of  the  skimmed  milk.  The  milk  bowls  are  of  glazed 
brown  earthenware,  common  in  this  district ;  they  stand  on  a 
base  of  6  to  8  inches,  and  expand  at  the  surface  to  nearly  twice 
that  width.  Four  to  five  quarts  are  contained  in  each  bowl,  the 
depth  being  4  to  5  inches  at  the  centre.  The  churn  I  use  is  a 
small  wooden  one,  worked  by  hand,  on  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
American  principle.  I  obtained  it  from  Messrs.  Dray  and  Co. 
I  have  forwarded  to  Professor  Way  a  small  sample  of  butter  for 
analysis  ;  15  quarts  of  cream  were  taken  out  of  the  cream  jar, 
and  churned  at  three  times  in  equal  portions — 

The  first  five  quarts  of  cream  gave      ..      ..   127  oz.  of  butter. 
The  second  five        „  „  ....   125  „ 

The  third  five  „  „  ....   120i  „ 

372i 
=  to  24}  oz.  per  quart. 

At  a  subsequent  churning  of  14  quarts  of  cream — 

The  first  seven  gave  7  rolls,  or 175  oz.  of  butter. 

The  second  seven  gave  7  rolls  2  oz.,  or      ..  177  „ 
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=  to  25j  oz.  per  quart. 
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On  testing  the  comparative  yield  of  butter  and  of  butter-milk, 
I  find  70  per  cent,  of  butter  to  30  per  cent,  of  butter-»milk, 
thus  reversing  the  proportions  given  in  the  publications  to  which 
I  have  referred.  An  analysis  of  my  butter  by  Professor  Way 
gives — 

Pure  fat  or  oil    ..      .. 82-70 

Casein  or  curd 2*45 

Water  with  a  little  Bait 14-85 

Total 100-00 

The  only  analyses  of  this  material  which  I  find  in  the  publi- 
cations in  my  hand  are  two  by  Professor  Way,  *  Journal,'  vol.  xL 
p.  735,  ^^  On  butter  by  the  common  and  by  the  Devonshire 
method ; "  the  result  in  100  parts  being — 

Baw.  Scalded. 

Pure  butter..      «      ..      ..     7972  79-12 

Casein,  &o. 3-38  3*37 

Water 1690  17-6X 

Total 100-00  100-00 

The  foregoing  observation  of  dairy  results  was  continued  up 
to  grass  time  in  1855.  In  April  and  May  the  use  of  artificial 
means  was  discontinued  without  diminution  in  the  yield  of  butter 
or  richness  of  cream,  the  natural  temperature  being  sufficient  to 
maintain  that  of  my  dairy  at  54°  to  56°. 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  appearances  since  that  time. 
In  the  summer  season,  whilst  my  cows  were  grazing  in  the 
open  pastures  during  the  day  and  housed  during  the  night, 
being  supplied  with  a  limited  quantity  of  the  steamed  food 
each  morning  and  evening,  a  mai4ced  change  occurred  in  the 
quality  of  the  milk  and  cream  ;  the  quantity  of  the  latter  sonxe- 
what  increased,  but  instead  of  25  oz.  of  butter  per  quart  of  cream, 
my  summer  cream  yielded  only  16  oz.  per  quart 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  attribute  this  variation  in  quality 
to  the  change  of  food  only ;  it  is  commonly  observed  by  dairy- 
keepers  that  milk  during  the  warm  months  of  summer  is  less  rich 
in  butter,  owing  probably  to  the  greater  restlessness  of  the  cows, 
from  being  teased  by  flies,  &c.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that,  if 
turning  out  during  the  warm  months  be  at  all  advisable,  it  would 
not  be  preferable  that  this  should  take  place  during  the  night 
instead  of  during  the  day  time.  Towards  the  close  of  September, 
when  the  temperature  had  become  much  cooler  and  the  cows  were 
supplied  with  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  steamed  food,  results 
appeared  very  similar  to  those  which  I  had  observed  and  described 
from  December  to  May,  1855.  During  the  month  of  November 
the  quality  was  tested  with  the  following  result. 
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From  252  qts.  of  old  milk  were  taken  21  qts.  of  cream,  of 
which  20  were  churned,  and  produced  468  oz.  of  butter,  which 
shows  : — 

S7*50  oz.  of  butter  for  16  qta.  of  new  milk. 

23*40  oz.         „  each  qt.  of  cream. 

During  Maj,  1856,  my  cows  being  on  open  pasture  during  the 
day  were  supplied  with  two  full  feeds  of  the  steamed  mixture, 
together  with  a  supply  of  green  rape-plant  each  morning  and 
evening. 

The  result  was  that  from  324  qts.  of  old  milk  23  qts.  of  cream 
were  skimmed,  of  which  22  were  churned  and  produced  515  oz. 
of  butter,  which  shows  : — 

24      oz.  of  butter  from  16  qts.  of  new  milk. 
22'41  oz.  „  each  qt.  of  cream. 

My  food  during  the  winter  season  1855-56  has  slightly  varied 
from  that  of  1854-55.  In  October  a  respectable  maltster  in  this 
village,  who  keeps  dairy  cows,  asked  me  to  purchase  malt  combs, 
of  whicb  he  had  a  surplus.  Having  learnt  from  him  on  inquiry  that 
from  the  use  of  them  he  obtained  a  larger  yield  of  milk,  without 
detriment  to  the  condition  of  his  cows.  I  was  led  to  think 
that  they  contained  a  considerable  per  centage  of  albuminous 
matter.  I  took  some  on  trial  and  forwanled  a  sample  for  analysis, 
which  I  supply,  together  with  one  of  bran : — 


MaU  Combe. 


MoiatuTO 

Oil        ••     ..      .. 
Albuminous  matter 
Btarch,  sugar,  &c. 
Woody  fibre 
Mineral  matter     .. 


J.  T.  Wat. 


3-21 

296 
23-87 
45-94 
18-80 

5-22 

loo-oo 


Bran^ 


Moisture 

Oil         

Albuminous  matter 

Ash*      

Other  constituents 


Akdebson. 


12-85 
5-56 

13-80 
6-11 

61-68 


100-00 


*  The  adi  eontaioB  50  per  oent.  phosphoric  acid. 


I  hare  used  malt  combs,  together  with  bran,  half  and  half, 
during  the  present  season.  Having  a  larger  stock  than  the  year 
before,  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  hay  and  less  of  roots, 
I  reduced  the  allowance  of  the  former  from  12  lbs.  to  9  lbs., 
and  that  of  mangel  from  36  lbs.  to  28  lbs.  per  day.  I  gave 
also  1  lb.  of  rapecake  additional  to  each,  6  lbs.  in  lieu  of  5  lbs. 
On  this  fare,  and  with  such  changes  of  cows  as  were  called  for, 
my  yield  of  milk,  of  which  a  register  is  kept,  ranged  during  the 
months  of  October,  November,  December,  and  January,  at  160 
to  164  quarts  per  day  from  18  cows,  being  fully  9  quarts  per 
day  from  each  cow.  Their  improvement  in  condition  will  appear 
from  the  following  table: — 
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1   StaUA. 

Wdght 

Weight. 

FterWedc 

1865. 

cwL  qr.  lbs. 

1866. 

cwt 

qr.lbs. 

Iba. 

lbs. 

1.  Oct.  9, 

10 

3    0 

Jan.  29 

11 

3    0    Gain  in  16  weeks  112 

7 

2.  Oct.  9, 

9 

3    0 

» 

9 

3    0 

•»      »       » 

f> 

w 

3.  Oct.  9, 

10 

1     0 

y> 

11 

0    OC 

»»       n        »» 

84     ' 

5i 

4.  Dec.  3, 

10 

0    0 

n 

10 

0  12 

»      8      „ 

12 

H 

5.  Jan.  I, 

10 

0    0 

>» 

10 

0  16C 

«      4      „ 

16 

4 

6.  Oct  9, 

9 

0    0 

» 

9 

3    0 

«     16     „ 

84 

5i 

7.  Oct.  9, 

9 

2     0 

M 

9 

3  20C 

„     16      n 

48 

3 

Stall  B. 

Weight. 

Weight 

Per  Week. 

1855. 

cwL  qr.  lU. 

1856. 

cwt  qr.  lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibc 

1.  Oct.  9, 

11 

I     0 

Jan.  29, 

12 

2  20 

Gain  in  16  weeks  160 

8i 

2.       „ 

U 

1     0 

ft 

12 

1     0 

>»        n        ty 

112 

7 

3.       „ 

»t 

9 

2    0 

Newly  calved. 

4.       „ 

10 

2     0 

jt 

12 

2    0 

Gain  in  16  weeks  224 

14 

5.       „ 

9 

2     0 

»> 

10 

0     8C 

»           99           >» 

64 

4 

6.       „ 

11 

0     0 

» 

11 

3    0 

i»        99       n 

84 

6i 

7.  Jan.  1, 

9 

2     0 

n 

9 

3    0 

,9            4  '    „ 

28 

7 

8.  Oct.  9, 

10 

1     0 

f) 

11 

1     0 

,9       16      „ 

112 

7 

9.  Dec.  3, 

11 

1     0 

f> 

11 

2    OC 

»        8      „ 

28 

3 

10.  Oct.  9, 

8 

3  IG 

t» 

9 

1  16C 

«       16       „ 

56 

11.       » 

9 

3     0 

» 

10 

3  16 

„       16      „ 

128 

8 

The  COWS,  No,  2  and  No.  7,  stall  A,  calved  in  September. 
Soon  after  calving  each  yielded  20  quarts  per  day.  On  their 
first  weighing,  No.  2  weighed  9  cwt.  3  qrs. ;  No.  7,  9  cwt  2  qrs. 
At  the  next,  No.  2  had  lost  28  lbs. ;  No.  7  had  exactly  maintained 
its  weight.  On  this  being  discovered,  the  attendant  was  ordered 
to  give  No.  2  a  little  bean-meal  in  addition.  At  the  expiration 
of  16  weeks  No.  2  gave  16  quarts,  No.  7, 12  quarts  per  day ;  their 
respective  weights  were — No.  2,  9  cwt.  3  qrs.,  having  regained  her 
weight,  and  No.  7,  9  cwt.  3  qrs.  20  lbs.  having  gained  481  bs. 
Eight  weeks  later,  with  a  reduced  yield  of  milk,  No.  2  weighed 
10  cwt.,  having  gained  28  lbs. ;  No.  7,  104  lbs.  from  the  time  of 
calving.  No.  2  was  free  from  calf;  No.  7  in  the  incipient 
sts^e  of  calf;  five  others,  also  marked  C,  were  in  like  state  of 
incipient  calf. 

No.  4,  stall  B,  which  shows  the  greatest  gain,  was  far 
advanced  in  calf,  giving  but  little  milk. 

Nos.  1,  2,  7,  8,  and  11,  in  stall  B,  which  had  gained  re- 
spectively 8i  lbs.,  7  lbs.,  7  lbs.,  7  lbs.,  8  lbs.  per  week,  were  in 
course  of  fattening.  I  do  not  keep  a  separate  account  of  the  yield 
of  each  cow  :  the  average  yield  of  this  class  during  the  16  weeks 
will  have  been  about  8  quarts  per  day  each ;  those  gaining  at  a 
less  rate  per  week — Nos.  4,  5,  &c.  in  stall  A,  and  9,  10,  &c.  in 
stall  B — may  be  reckoned  as  giving  a  greater  yield  of  milk. 

In  February  and  March,  1856,  four  cows  which  had  calved  at 
the  like  period  of  1855,  were  sold  as  fat  for  19/.  15*.  each ;  at  the 
same  time,  in  1856, 1  bought  cows  of  equal  quality  and  capability, 
dry,  or  givin^:  a  small  quantity  of  milk  under  ordinary  treatment, 
at  11/.  to  13/.  each,  to  fatten  which  will  require  six  months. 
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My  cows  thus  fatted  have  the  repute  of  killing  well,  and  I  am 
enabled  to  obtain  the  top  price  of  the  day ;  of  the  four  sold  in 
February  and  March,  the  purchasers  have  supplied  me  with  the 
weights  of  loose  fat. 

Mr.  Lupton,  Burley,    150  lbs.  loose  fat,  live  weight  14  cwt. 
Mr.  Wilson,  Bradford,  152    „        „  „  12    „    2  qr. 

ft  »  "^    «        >»  »  11    »>     3  „ 

It  will  be  observed  that  No.  2  stall  A,  with  an  average  yield 
of  milk  of  18  quarts  per  day,  maintained  her  weight  during 
16  weeks ;  whilst  No.  7,  with  an  average  yield  of  16  quarts  per 
day,  gained  48  lbs.  in  the  like  time.  Taking  Haidlen's  analysis 
as  a  basis  for  calculation,  the  cow  No.  2  will  have  given  off  in 
casein  2^  lbs.  per  day,  equal  to  15f  lbs.  per  week,  which  repre- 
sents the  albumen  of  9  lbs.  per  day,  or  63  lbs.  per  week,  of  feeding 
substances  containing  25  per  cent,  of  this  matter.  The  bulky  food 
I  have  described,  straw,  roots,  and  hay,  with  rape-cake  6  lbs.,  malt 
combs  1  lb.,  bran  1  lb.,  and  bean-meal  2  lbs. — have  sufficed  for 
this,  and  have  also  maintained  the  weight  or  condition  of  the  cow. 

The  six  cows,  giving  8  quarts  of  milk  per  day  during  16  weeks, 
will  have  given  off  per  day  lib.  of  dry  casein,  equal  to  7  lbs.  per 
week,  and  may  have  assimilated  in  dry  fibrine  1  lb.,  equal  to 
4i  lbs.  of  flesh ;  these  together  represent  5  lbs.  per  day,  or  35  lbs. 
per  week,  of  food  containing  25  per  cent,  of  albumen.  As  this 
class  of  animals  have  been  supplied  with  7  to  8  lbs.  per  day  of 
such  substances,  it  will  be  obvious  that  their  excrement  has  been 
richer  in  nitrogen  than  that  of  No.  2. 

If  we  allow  a  gain  of  weight  of  16  lbs.  per  week,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  attained  on  the  average  by  fattening,  and  reckon  12 
of  this  as  flesh  or  lean  beef,  equal  to  2'70  per  week,  or  '39  per 
day,  of  dry  fibrine,  it  will  represent  1*56  lbs.  per  day,  or  10*92  lbs. 
per  week  for  what  is  assimilated  in  the  fattening  process  beyond 
what  is  adequate  for  maintenance. 

I  adduce  these  calculations  in  corroboration  of  my  proposition 
that  food  rich  in  albumen  has  a  more  especial  value  for  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  than  for  fattening  or  beef-making. 

There  is  doubtless  some  standard  of  food  adapted  to  the  consti- 
tation  and  purposes  of  animals,  combining  with  bulk  a  due  pro- 
portion of  elements  of  respiration,  such  as  sugar,  starch,  &c., 
together  with  those  of  nutrition,  viz.,  nitrogenous  compounds, 
phosphates,  and  other  minerals ;  nor  can  we  omit  oil  or  fat-forming 
substances ;  for  however  we  may  be  disposed  to  leave  to  philo- 
sophy the  discussion  as  to  whether  sugar,  starch,  '&c.  are  con- 
vertible into  fat,  yet  I  think  I  shall  not  offend  the  teacher  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry  by  stating  that  the  more  closely  the 
elements  of  food  resemble  those  in  the  animal  and  its  product, 
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the  more  efficacioua  will  such  food  be  for  the  pftrticalar  purpose 
for  which  it.  is  used. 

Sugafy  starchy  &c.,  vary  very  considerably  in  form  and  propor*- 
tion  from  vegetable  oils,  which  closely  resemble  animal  fats. 

When  we  consider  that  plants  have  a  two-fold  function  to  per- 
form,  viz.  to  serve  as  food  for  animals  and  also  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  like  plants,  and  that  after  having  undergone  the 
process  of  digestion  they  retain  only  one-half  or  one-third  of 
their  value  as  manure,  the  importance  of  affording  a  due  but  not 
excessive  supply  of  each  element  of  food  essential  to  the  wants 
and  purposes  of  the  animal  will  be  evident  If  we  fall  short,  the 
result  will  be  imperfect ;  if  we  supply  in  excess,  it  will  entail 
waste  and  loss. 

Linseed  and  rape  cake  resemble  each  other  very  closely  in 
chemical  composition ;  the  latter  is  chiefly  used  for  manure,  and 
its  price  ranges  usually  about  half  that  of  linseed  cake.  In  sub» 
stances  poorer  in  nitrogen  and  with  more  of  starch,  gum,  oil,  &c.^ 
the  disparity  in  value  as  food  and  as  manure  will  be  proportion- 
ately greater. 

During  the  present  season  Mr.  Mendelssohn,  of  Berlin,  and 
Mr.  Gausange,  who  is  tenant  of  a  large  royal  domain  near  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  on  which  he  keeps  about  150  dairy  cows,  have 
been  my  visitors.  These  gentlemen  have  collected  statistics  in 
dairy  countries  through  which  they  have  travelled.  I  learnt  from 
them  that  in  Mecklenburg,  Prussia,  Holland,  &c.,  14  quarts  of 
milk  yield,  on  the  average,  lib.  of  butter ;  in  rare  instances 
12  quarts  are  found  to  yield  1  lb.  Both  attach  great  importance 
to  the  regulation  of  the  temperature.  Mr.  Mendelssohn  tells  me 
that  the  milk  from  cows  fed  on  draff  (distiller's  refuse)  requires  a. 
higher  temperature  to  induce  its  yield  of  butter  than  that  from 
cows  supplied  with  other  food. 

On  inquiry  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  I  find  it  is  computed 
that  each  quart  at  a  milking  represents  1  lb.  of  butter  per  week. 
Thus  a  cow  which  gives  4  quarts  at  each  milking  will  yield  in 
butter  4  lbs.  per  week,  or  from  56  quarts  64  oz.  of  butter,  or  from 
14  quarts  of  milk  1  lb.  of  butter.  Taking  the  winter  produce 
alone,  it  is  lower  than  this ;  the  cream  from  my  neighbours'  cows^ 
who  use  common  food,  hay,  straw,  and  oats,  somewhat  resembles 
milk  in  consistency,  and  requires  three  to  four  hours,  sometimes 
more,  in  churning.  On  one  occasion  a  neighbouring  dairy  woman 
sent  to  borrow  my  churn,  being  unable  to  make  butter  with  her 
own ;  I  did  not  inquire  the  result  If  she  had  sent  her  cow,  I 
could  in  the*  course  of  a  week  have  insured  her  cream  which 
would  make  butter  in  half  an  hour.  These  dairy  people  usually 
chum  during  winter  in  their  kitchen,  or  other  room  with  a  fire. 
Each  of  them  states  that  from  bean  or  oat  meal  used  during  winter 
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as  an  auxiliary  food,  they  derive  a  greater  quantity  of  butter, 
whilst  those  who  have  tried  linseed-oil  have  perceived  no  benefit 
from  it. 

'  My  own  cream  during  the  winter  season  is  of  the  consistency 
of  paste  or  thick  treacle.  When  the  jar  is  full,  a  rod  of 
3  feet  long  will,  when  dipped  into  the  cream  to  half  its  length, 
stand  erect.  If  I  take  out  a  teacup-full  in  the  ev«[iing  and  let  it 
stand  till  next  morning,  a  penny  piece  laid  on  its  surface  will 
not  sink ;  on  taking  it  off  I  find  the  underside  partially  spotted 
with  cream.  The  chumings  are  performed  in  a  room  without 
fire,  at  a  temperature  in  winter  of  43^  to  45^,  and  occupy  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Several  who  have  adopted  my  system  have  reported  similar 
effects — an  increase  in  the  quantity  with  a  complete  change  as  to 
richness  of  quality.  I  select  from  these  Mr.  John  Simpson,  a 
tenant  farmer  residing  at  Ripley,  in  Yorkshire,  who  at  my  request 
stated  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wharfdale  Agricultural  Society 
that  he  and  a  neighbour  of  his,  being  inconvenienced  from  a  defi- 
cient yield  of  milk,  had  agreed  to  try  my  mode  of  feeding,  and 
provided  themselves  with  a  steaming  apparatus.  This  change  of 
treatment  took  place  in  February,  1855.     I  quote  his  words : — 

**  In  abont  five  days  I  noticed  a  great  change  in  my  milk,  the  cows  yielded 
2  quarts  each  per  day  more,  but  what  surprised  me  most  was  the  change  in 
the  quality ;  instead  of  poor  winter  cream  and  butter,  they  assumed  the 
appearance  and  character  of  rich  summer  produce,  it  only  required  20 
minutes  for  churning,  instead  of  two  to  three  hours ;  there  was  also  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  quantity  of  butter,  of  which,  however,  I  did  not  take 
any  particular  notice.  My  neighbour's  cow  gave  3  quarts  per  day  in  addition,, 
and  her  milk  was  so  changed  in  appearance  that  the  consumers  to  whom  he 
sold  it  became  quite  auxious  to  know  the  cause." 

My  dairy  is  but  6  feet  wide  by  15  long,  and  12  high ;  at  one 
end  (to  the  north)  is  a  trellis  window,  at  the  oth^  an  inner  door 
which  opens  into  the  kitchen.  There  is  another  door  near  to 
^is  which  opens  into  the  chuming-room,  having  also  a  northern 
aspect ;  both  doors  are  near  the  south  end  of  the  dairy.  Along 
each  side,  and  the  north  end,  two  shelves  of  wood  are  fixed  to  the 
wall,  the  one  15  inches  above  the  other ;  2  feet  higher  is  another 
shelf,  somewhat  narrower  but  of  like  length,  which  is  covered 
with  charcoal,  whose  properties  as  a  deodoriser  are  sufficiently 
established.  The  lower  shelves  being  2  feet  3  inches  wide,  the 
interval  or  passage  between  is  only  1  foot  6  inches.  On  each 
tier  of  shelves  is  a  shallow  wooden  cistern  lined  with  thin  sheet- 
lead,  having  a  rim  at  the  edges  3  inches  high.  These  cisterns 
incline  downwards  slightly  towards  the  window,  and  contain 
water  to  the  depth  of  3  inches.  At  the  end  nearest  the  kitchen 
each  tier  of  cisterns  is  supplied  with  two  taps,  one  for  cold 
water  in  summer,  the  other  with  hot  for  winter  use.     At  the  end 
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next  the  north  window  is  a  plug  or  hollow  tube,  with  holes  per- 
forated at  such  an  elevation  as  to  take  the  water  before  it  flows 
over  the  cistern. 

During  the  summer  the  door  towards  the  kitchen  is  closed, 
and  an  additional  door  is  fixed  against  it,  with  an  interval 
between  well  packed  with  straw ;  a  curtain  of  stout  calico 
hangs  before  the  trellis  window,  which  is  dipped  in  sal  1>- water, 
and  kept  wet  during  the  whole  day  by  cold  water  spurted  over 
it  from  a  gutta-percha  tube.  On  the  milk  being  brought  in  it  is 
emptied  into  bowls.  Some  time  after  these  bowls  (of  which  a  de- 
scription is  given  in  a  former  part  of  this)  have  been  placed  on  the 
cistern,  the  cold-water  taps  arc  turned  till  the  water  rises  through 
the  perforated  tube,  and  flows  through  a  waste  pipe  into  the  sewer. 
The  taps  are  then  closed,  so  as  to  allow  a  slight  trickling  of  water, 
which  continues  through  the  day.  By  these  means  I  reduce  the 
temperature,  as  compared  with  that  outside  the  window,  by  20°. 
I  am  thus  enabled  to  allow  the  milk  to  stand  till  the  cream  has 
risen,  and  keep  the  skimmed  milk  sweet,  for  which  I  obtain 
Id.  per  quart. 

Having  heard  complaints  dui^ing  very  hot  weather  of  skimmed 
milk,  which  had  left  my  dairy  perfectly  sweet,  being  affected 
so  as  to  curdle  in  cooking  on  being  carried  into  the  village, 
I  caused  covers  of  thick  calico  (the  best  of  our  fabrics  for 
retaining  moisture)  to  be  made;  these  are  dipped  in  salt- 
water and  then  drawn  over  the  whole  of  the  tin  milk  cans: 
the  contrivance  is  quite  successful,  and  is  in  great  favour  with 
the  consumers.  I  have  not  heard  a  single  complaint  since  I 
adopted  it. 

Finding  my  butter  rather  soft  in  hot  weather  I  uncovered 
a  draw-well,  which  I  had  not  used  since  I  introduced  water- 
works for  the  supply  of  the  village  and  my  own  premises.  On 
lowering  a  thermometer  down  the  well  to  a  depth  of  28  feet, 
I  found  it  indicated  a  temperature  of  43^^ — that  on  the  surface 
being  70°.  I  first  let  down  the  butter,  which  was  somewhat 
improved,  but  afterwards  the  cream  ;  for  this  purpose  I  procured 
a  moveable  windlass,  with  a  rope  of  the  required  length  ;  the 
cream-jar  is  placed  in  a  basket  2  feet  4  inches  deep,  suspended 
on  the  rope,  and  let  down  the  evening  previous  to  churning.  It  is 
drawn  up  early  next  morning  and  immediately  churned ;  by  this 
means  the  churning  occupies  about  the  same  time  as  in  winter, 
and  the  butter  is  of  like  consistency. 

The  advantage  I  derive  from  this  is  such  that,  rather  than  be 
without  it,  I  should  prefer  sinking  a  well  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  a  like  temperature. 

When  winter  approaches,  the  open  trellis  window  to  the  north 
is  closed,  an  additional  shutter  being  fixed  outside,  and  the  inter- 
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▼al  between  tbis  and  an  inner  shutter  closely  packed  with 
straw  to  prevent  the  access  of  air  and  cold;  the  door  to  the 
kitchen  is  at  the  same  time  unclosed  to  admit  warmth.  Before 
the  milk  is  brought  from  the  cowhouse  the  dairymaid  washes  the 
bowls  well  with  hot  water,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  take  off  the 
chill  but  not  to  warm  them ;  the  milk  is  brought  in  as  milked, 
and  is  passed  through  a  sile  into  the  bowls,  which  are  then  placed 
on  the  cistern.  A  thermometer,  with  its  bulb  immersed  in  the 
milk,  denotes  a  temperature  of  about  90^.  The  hot  water  is 
applied  immediately  at  a  temperature  of  100°  or  upwards, 
and  continues  to  flow  for  about  five  minutes,  when  the  supply  is 
exhausted.  The  bowls  being  of  thick  earthenware — a  slow  con- 
ductor— this  does  not  heighten  the  temperature  of  the  milk. 
The  cooling,  hoWever,  is  thereby  retarded,  as  I  find  the  milk, 
after  standing  four  hours,  maintains  a  temperature  of  60°.  This 
application  of  hot  water  is  renewed  at  each  milking  to  the  new 
milk,  but  not  repeated  to  the  same  after  it  has  cooled. ,  The  tem- 
perature of  the  dairy  is  momentarily  increased  to  above  60°,  but 
speedily  subsides,  the  average  temperature  being  52^  to  56^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  chumings  in  summer  and  winter 
occupy  half  an  hour  or  upwards ;  by  increasing  the  temperature 
of  the  cream  I  could  easily  churn  in  half  the  time,  but  1  should 
thereby  injure  the  quality  of  the  butter.  When  the  butter  has 
come,  and  gathered  into  a  mass,  it  is  taken,  together  with  the 
buttermilk,  out  of  the  chum,  which  is  rinced  with  water ;  the 
butter  is  then  placed  again  in  the  churn,  with  a  quantity  of  cold 
spring  water  in  which  salt  has  been  dissolved,  at  the  rate  of  1  oz. 
per  quart  of  cream  ;  after  a  few  minutes'  churning,  the  butter  is 
again  taken  out ;  the  water  in  which  it  has  been  washed  assumes 
a  whitish  appearance.  By  this  process  the  salt  is  equally  dif- 
fused through  the  butter,  which  requires  little  manipulation,  and 
is  freed  from  a  portion  of  caseous  matter.  A  recent  analysis  of 
my  butter  shows  only  1*07  instead  of  2*45  per  cent  of  casein,  as 
before ;  that  it  ranks  as  choice  may  be  inferred,  when  I  state 
that  my  purchaser  willingly  gives  me  Id,  per  roll  more  than  the 
highest  price  in  Otley  market,  and  complains  that  I  do  not  supply 
him  with  a  greater  quantity. 

In  this  dairy,  of  the  small  dimensions  I  have  described,  my 
produce  of  butter  reaches  at  times  60  to  70  lbs.  per  week.  Though 
the  size  may  appear  inconveniently  small,  yet  I  beg  to  remark  on 
the  greater  facility  of  regulating  the  temperature  of  a  small  in 
comparison  with  a  large  dairy.  This  diflSculty  will  be  found 
greater  in  summer  than  in  winter,  as  it  is  far  easier  to  heighten 
than  depress  the  temperature. 

I  have  cooked  or  steamed  my  food  for  several  years.  It  will 
be  observed  that  I  blend  bean-straw,  bran  and  malt  combs,  as 
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flavoaring  materials,  with  oat  or  other  straw  and  rape*cake :  the 
«£Pect  of  steaming  is  to  volatilise  the  essential  oils,  in  which 
the  flavour  resides,  and  diffuse  them  through  the  mess.  The 
odour  arising  from  it  resembles  that  observed  from  the  process 
of  malting:  this  imparts  relish  to  the  mess,  and  induces  the 
cattle  to  eat  it  greedily  ;  in  addition  to  which  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  it  renders  the  food  more  easy  of  digestion  and  assimi* 
iation.  I  use  this  process  with  advantage  for  fattening,  when  I 
am  deficient  in  roots.  With  the  same  mixed  straw  and  oat- 
shells,  3  to  4  lbs.  each  of  rape--cake,  and  ^  lb.  of  linseed  oil,  but 
without  roots,  I  have  fattened  more  than  30  heifera  and  cows 
free  from  milk,  from  March  up  to  the  early  part  of  May ;  their 
gain  has  averaged  fully  14  lbs.  each  per  week — a  result  I  could 
not  have  looked  for  from  the  same  materials  if  uncooked ;  this 
process  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  rendering  linseed  oil  less  of  a 
laxative,  but  cannot  drive  off  any  portion  of  the  fattening  oils,  to 
volatilise  which  requires  a  very  high  temperature.  My  experi- 
ence of  the  benefits  of  steaming  is  such,  that  if  I  were  deprived 
of  it  I  could  not  continue  to  feed  with  satisfaction. 

I  have  weighed  my  fattening  cattle  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
my  milch  cows  for  more  than  two  years ;  this  practice  enables 
jne  at  once  to  detect  any  deficiency  in  the  performance  of  the 
animals  ;  it  gives  also  a  stimulus  to  the  feeders,  who  attend  at  the 
weighings,  and  who  are  desirous  that  the  cattle  entrusted  to  their 
care  should  bear  a  comparison  with  their  rivals.  Another  ob- 
tIous  advantage  is  in  avoiding  all  cavils  respecting  the  weight  by 
my  purchasers,  who,  having  satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  animal,  now  ask  and  obtain  the  most  recent  weighing. 
The  usual  computation  for  a  well-fed,  but  not  over  fat  beast,  is, 
live  to  dead  weight  as  21  to  12,  or  100  to  59  l-7th,  with  such 
modifications  as  suggest  themselves  by  appearances. 

Though  many  discussions  have  taken  place  on  the  fattening  of 
cattle,  the  not  less  important  branch  of  dairy  treatment  has 
hitherto  been  comparatively  neglected.  I  therefore  venture  to 
call  attention  to  considerations  which  have  arisen  from  observa^ 
tions  in  my  own  practice,  affecting  the  chemistry  and  phy- 
siology, or,  in  other  words,  the  science  of  feeding.  That  I  am 
seeking  aid  from  its  guidance  will  be  apparent,,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  admitting,  that  beyond  the  satisfaction  from  the 
Abetter  understanding  of  my  business,  I  have  latterly  derived  more 
benefit  or  profit  from  examination  of  the  chemical  composition  of 
materials  of  food  than  from  the  treatment  or  feeding  experiments  of 
others  which  have  come  under  my  notice.  So  persuaded  am  I  of 
the  advantage  of  this,  that  I  do  not  feel  satisfied  to  continue  the  use 
of  any  material,  with  the  composition  of  which  I  am  not  acquainted, 
without  resorting  to  the  Society's  Laboratory  for  an  analysis. 
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To  one  hading  feature  of  my  practice  I  attach  the  greatest  im- 
portance— the  maintenance  of  the  condition  of  my  cows,  ffiviny  a 
large  yield  of  milk  I  am  enabled,  by  the  addition  of  bean* 
Vkeal  in  proportion  to  the  greater  yield  of  milk,  to  avert  the  loss 
of  condition  in  those  giving  16  to  18  quarts  per  day ;  whilst 
on  those  giving  a  less  yield  and  in  health,  I  invariably  effect 
an  improvement  Nos.  2  and  7,  in  stall  A,  may  be  regarded  as 
ordinary  results  from  my  treatment. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  disposition  of  a  cow  to 
apply  ber  food  rather  to  her  milk  than  to  her  maintenance  and 
improvement,  it  seems  fair  to  infer  that  the  milk  of  a  cow  gaining 
flesh  will  not  be  deficient  either  in  casein  or  butter. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  efficiency  of  bean-^meal  in  in* 
creasing  the  quantity  of  butter ;  1  leain  also,  from  observant  dairy- 
men who  milk  their  own  cows  and  carry  their  butter  to  market,  ^that 
their  baskets  are  never  so  well  filled  as  when  their  cows  feed  on 
green  clover,  which,  as  dry  material,  is  nearly  as  rich  in  albumen 
«s  beans ;  I  am  also  told,  by  those  who  have  used  green  rape 
plant,  that  it  produces  milk  rich  in  butter.  From  this  we  may  infer 
that  albominons  matter  is  the  most  essential  element  in  the  food 
of  the  milch-cow,  and  that  any  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  this 
will  be  attended  with  loss  of  condition,  and  a  consequent  diminu- 
tion in  the  quality  of  her  milk. 

I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  you  can  increase  the  proportion 
of  batter  in  milk  more  than  that  of  casein,  or  other  solid  parts. 
Fiom  several,  who  have  adopted  my  treatment,  I  learn  that  on 
substituting  rape-cake  for  beans  they  -perceive  an  increased  rich* 
aess  in  their  milk.  Mr.  T.  Gamett,  o£  Qitheroe,  who  has  used 
bean-meal  largely  as  an  auxiliary  food  for  milch-cows  during  the 
winter  season,  tells  me  that  when  rape-cake  is  substituted,  his 
dairymaid,  without  being  informed,  perceives  the  change  from 
the  increased  richness  of  the  milk.  Mr.  Gamett  has  also  used 
linseed-oake  in  like  quantity,  still .  his  dairy  people  prefer  rape- 
cake. 

Mr.  Whdon,  of  Lancaster,  who  keeps  two  milch  cows  for  his 
own  use,  to  which  he  gave  bean-meal  and  bran  as  auxiliaries, 
has  recently  substituted  rape^cake  far  bean-meal ;  he  informs  me 
that  in  a  week  he  perceived  a  change  in  the  richness  of  the  milk, 
with  an  increase  of  butter. 

The  vegetable  oils  are  of  two  distinct  classes  :  the  drying  or 
setting  represented  by  linseed,  the  unctuous  represented  by 
iape-<ul.  Th^  consist  of  two  proximate  elements,  margerine 
and  olein ;  in  all  probability  they  will  vary  in  their  proportion 
of  these,  but  in  what  degree  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
Though  the  agricultural  ohemists  make  no  distinction,  as  lar  as 
I  am  aware,  between  these  two  classes  of  oils,  the  practitioners 
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in  medicine  use  tbem  for  distinct  purposes.  G>d-liyer  oil  has  been 
long  used  for  pulmonary  complaints  ;  latterly,  olive,  almond,  and 
rape-oils  are  being  employed  as  substitutes.  These  are  all  of 
the  unctuous  class  of  oils.  Mr.  Rhind,  the  intelligent  medical 
practitioner  of  this  village,  called  my  attention  to  some  experi- 
ments by  Dr.  Leared,  published  in  the  *  Medical  Times,*  July 
21st,  1855,  with  olein  alone,  freed  from  maigerine,  which 
showed  marked  superiority  in  the  effect ;  and  I  now  learn  from 
Mr.  Rhind  that  he  is  at  present  using  with  success  the  pure 
olein,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Price  and  Co.  from  cocoa-nut  oil, 
one  of  the  unctuous  class.  That  linseed,  and  others  of  the  drying- 
oils,  are  used  in  medicine  for  a  very  different  purpose,  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  state. 

The  olein  of  oil  is  known  to  be  more  easy  of  consumption  and 
more  available  for  respiration  than  margerine — a  property  to 
which  its  use  in  medicine  may  be  attributable.*  If  we  examine 
the  animal  fats,  tallow,  suet,  and  other  fat,  they  are  almost  wholly 
of  the  solid  class,  stearine  or  margerine,  closely  resembling  or 
identical  with  the  margerine  in  plants ;  whilst  butter  is  composed 
of  olein  and  margerine,  combining  both  the  proximate  elements 
found  in  vegetable  oils. 

It  seems  worthy  of  remark  that  a  cow  can  yield  a  far  greater 
weight  of  butter  than  she  can  store  up  in  solid  fat ;  numerous 
instances  occur  where  a  cow  gives  off  2  lbs.  of  butter  per  day,  or 
14  lbs.  per  week,  whilst  half  that  quantity  will  probably  rarely 
be  laid  on  in  fat.  If  you  allow  a  cow  to  gain  16  lbs.  per  week, 
and  reckon  7  for  fat,  there  will  only  remain  9  lbs.  for  flesh,  or, 
deducting  the  moisture,  scarcely  3  lbs.  (2'97)  per  week,  equal  to 
'42,  or  less  than  half  a  pound  per  day,  of  dry  fibrine. 

The  analyses  of  butter  show  a  very  varying  proportion  of 
olein  and  margerine  fats :  summer  butter  usually  contains  of 
olein  60,  and  margerine  40  per  cent,  whilst  in  winter  butter 
4hese  proportions  are  reversed,  being  40  of  olein  to  60  of  mar- 
gerine. By  ordinary  treatment  the  quantity  of  butter  during 
winter  is  markedly  inferior;  the  common  materials  for  dairy- 
cows  in  winter  are  straw  with  turnips  or  mangel,  hay  alone,  or 
hay  with  mangel.  If  we  examine  these  materials,  we  find  them 
deficient  in  oil,  or  in  starch,  sugar,  &c.  If  a  cow  consume  3 
stones  or  28  lbs.  of  hay  a  day,  which  is  probably  more  than  she 
can  be  induced  to  eat  on  an  average,  it  will  be  equal  in  dry 
material  to  more  than  100  lbs.  of  young  grass,  which  will  also 
satisfy  a  cow.  That  100  lbs.  of  young  grass  will  yield  more 
butter  will  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  28  lbs.  of  hay  will 
be  equal  in  albuminous  matter  and  in  oil  to  the  100  lbs.  of  grass> 

♦  See  *  Lehman's  Physiological  Chemistry.' 
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but  in  ihe  element  of  starch,  sngar,  &c.,  there  is  a  marked  difi€«r- 
ence.  Daring  the  growth  of  the  plant,  the  starch  and  sugar  are 
conTerted  into  woody  fibre,  in  which  form  they  are  scarcely 
digestible  or  available  for  respiration.  It  seems,  then,  not  im- 
probable that,  when  a  cow  is  supplied  with  hay  only,  she  will 
consume  some  portion  of  the  olein  oil  for  respiration,  and  yield  a 
less  quantity  of  butter  poorer  in  olein. 

If  you  assume  summer  butter  to  contwn  of  olein        ..  60  per  cent. 
*)  „*  ofmargerine     40      „ 

100      „ 
If  the  cow  consume  of  the  olein  ..      » 36      „ 

The  quantity  of  butter  will  be  reduced  from  100  to        64      „ 

And  the  proportions  will  then  be,  of  olein         ..      ..40      ,, 

ofmargerine         ..60      „ 

100 

If  jou  supply  turnips  or  mangel  with  hay,  the  cow  will  con- 
sume less  of .  hay ;  you  thereby  substitute  a  material  richer  in 
sugar,  &;c.,  and  poorer  in  oil.  Each  of  these  materials  in  the 
quantity  a  oow  can  consume  is  deficient  in  the  supply  of  albumen 
necessary  to  keep  np  the  condition  of  an  animal  giving  a  full 
yield  of  milk.  To  effect  this  recourse  must  be  had  to  artificial 
or  concentrated  substances  of  food,  rich  in  albuminous  matter. 

It  can  scarcely  be  expected,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  practical 
farmers  should  apply  themselves  to  the  attainment  of  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  chemical  investigations ;  this  is  more  properly  the 
occupation  of  the  professor  of  science.  The  following  simple 
experiment,  however,  seems  worth  mentioning.  On  several 
occasions,  during  winter,  I  procured  samples  of  butter  from  my 
next  neighbour ;  on  placing  these,  with  a  like  quantity  of  my 
own,  in  juxtaposition  before  the  fire,  my  butter  melted  with  far 
greater  rapidity — by  no  means  an  unsafe  test  of  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  olein. 

The  chemical  investigation  of  our  natural  and  other  grasses 
has  hitherto  scarcely  had  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  The 
most  valuable  information  on  this  subject  is  in  the  paper  by 
Professor  Way  on  the  nutritive  and  fattening  properties  of  the 
grasses  in  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  171,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society** 
Journal.  These  grasses  were  nearly  all  analyzed  at  the  flowering 
time,  a  stage  at  which  no  occupier  of  grass-land  would  expect  so 
favourable  a  result  in  fattening.  We  much  prefer  pastures  with 
young  grass  not  more  than  a  few  inches  high,  sufficient  to  afford 
a  good  bite.  With  a  view  to.  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  difference 
of  composition  of  the  like  grasses  at  different  stages  of  growth,  I 
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sent  to  Professor  Way  a  specimen  of  the  first  crop  of  hay,  cat  in 
the  end  of  June,  when  the  grass  was  in  the  earl  j  stage  of  flowerings 
and  one  of  aftermath,  cat,  towards  the  dose  of  September,  from 
the  same  meadow,  the  analyses  of  which  I  give : — 


JTay,  First  Crop. 

Moisture        

Albuminous  matter     .. 
Oil  and  fatty  matter     .. 
Starch,  gum,  sugar 
Woody  fibre 


..  12-02 

..  9-24: 

..  2-68 

..  39-75 

..  27-41 

Mineral  Matter     8-90 

100-00 


A/tertnath  Ha/y, 


Moisture       

-     11-87 

Oil  and  fatty  matter     .. 

..       6-84 

Albuminous,  matter     . . 

•.       9-84 

Starch,  gum,  sugar 

..     42-25 

Woody  fibre         ..      .. 

..     19-77 

Mineral  matter     ..      .. 

..       9-43 

10000 


A  comparison  between  these  will  show  a  much  greater  per- 
centage of  woody  fibre,  27*41  in  the  first  crop  to  19-77  in  the 
aftermath.  The  most  remarkable  difierence,  however,  is  in  the 
proportion  of  oil,  being  2*68  in  the  first  crop  to  6*84  in  the  after- 
math. 

On  inquiry  from  an  observant  tenant  of  a  small  dairj-fiarm 
of  mine,  who  has  frequently  used  aftermath  hay,  I  leain  that, 
as  compared  with  the  first  crop,  he  finds  it  induce  a  greater 
yield  of  milk,  but  attended  with  some  impoverishment  in  the 
condition  of  the  cow,  and  that  he  uses  it  without  addition  of 
turnips  or  other  roots,  which  he  gives  when  using  hay  of  the  first 
crop — an  answer  quite  in  accordance  with  what  might  be  ex* 
pected  from  its  chemical  composition. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  presumed  that  the  quickness  of  growth  will 
materially  affect  liie  composition  of  grasses,  as  well  as  of  other 
vegetitbles.  Your  gardener  will  tell  you  that  if  radishes  are  slow 
in  growth  they  will  be  tough  and  woody,  that  asparagus  melts  in 
«ating  like  butter,  and  salad  is  crisp  when  grown  quickly.  The 
same  effect  will,  I  apprehend,  be  found  in  grasses  of  slow  growth  t 
they  will  contain  more  of  woody  fibre,  with  less  of  starch  or  sugar. 
The  quality  of  butter  grown  on  poor  pastures  is  characterised  by 
greater  solidity  than  on  rich-feeding  pastures,  the  cows  having  to 
travel  over  more  space  require  a  greater  supply  of  the  elements 
of  respiration,  whilst  the  grasses  grown  on  these  poor  pastures 
contain,  in  all  probability,  less  of  these  in  a  digestible  farm 
available  for  respiration.  The  like  result  seems  probable  as  from 
common  winter  treatment — a  produce  of  butter  les*  in  quantity, 
and  containing  a  greater  proportion  of  margeiine,  and  a  less  of 
olein. 

It  is  well  known  that*  pastures  vary  greatly  in  their  butter- 
producing  properties ;  there  is,  however,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
no  satisfactory  explanation  of  this.  If  you  watch  cows  on  de- 
pasture, you  observe  them  select  their  own  food ;  if  you  supply 
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cows  in  stall  alike  with  food,  they  will  also  select  for  themselves. 
I  give  rape-cake  as  a  mixture  to  all,  and  induce  them  to  eat  the 
requisite  quantity ;  yet  some  will  select  the  rape-cake  first,  and 
eat  it  up  clean,  whilst  others  rather  neglect  it  till  towards  the 
close  of  their  meal,  and  then  leave  pieces  in  the  trough.  Two 
Aldemeys — the  only  cows  of  the  kind  I  have  as  yet  had — whose 
butter-producing  qualities  are  well  known,  are  particularly  fond 
of  rape-cake,  and  never  leave  a  morsel ;  may  not  these  animals 
be  prompted  by  their  instinct  to  select  such  food  as  is  best  suited 
to  their  wants  and  propensities?  If  so,  it  seems  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  dairyman  should  be  informed  of  the  pro- 
perties of  food  most  suitable  for  his  purpose,  especially  whilst  in 
a  stall,  where  they  have  little  opportunity  of  selecting. 

It  appears  worth  the  attention  of  our  Society  to  make  in- 
quiries as  to  the  localities  which  are  known  as  producing  milk 
peculiarly  rich  in  butter.  When  travelling  in  Germany  I  well 
recollect  being  treated  with  peculiarly  rich  milk,  cream,  and 
butter  on  my  tour  between  Dresden  and  Toplitz,  at  the  station 
or  resting-place,  on  the  chaussee  or  tumpike^road,  before  you 
descend  a  very  steep  incline  to  the  valley  in  which  Toplitz  is 
situated.  I  travelled  this  way  after  an  interval  of  several  years, 
when  the  same  treat  -was  again  offered.  It  was  given  as  a  rarity, 
and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  adaptation  of 
the  herbage  of  the  country  for  the  production  of  butter. 

Burley  Hall,  Yorkshire,  May,  1856. 

P.S.  June  7th,  1856. — Having  had  occasion  to  visit  London 
I  called  upon  J.  F.  Wilson,  director  of  Messrs.  Price's  manufac- 
tory at  Belmont.  In  addition  to  other  interesting  information  in 
.regard  to  the  properties  of  fats,  Mr.  Wilson  kindly  supplied  me 
with  a  Treatise  on  OUs,  by  Jules  de  Fontenelle  a  Paris,  from 
which  I  supply  the  following  particulars : — 

Reaumur.      Olein.    Staarine. 
Olive-oil  congeals  (solidifies)  at  a  temperature  of  -f-  2     =     72        28 
Bapo-oil  „  „  -  5    =     54        46 

Linaeed-oil  „  „  -22      Noanalyais. 

Olive-oil  is  by  far  the  richest  in  olein,  which  accounts  for  its 
extended  use  in  cooking,  more  especially  on  the  continent,  where 
it  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  culinary  preparations. 

The  analysis  of  rape-oil  corresponds  precisely  in  its  propor- 
tion of  olein  and  margerine  with  that  of  butter  of  fair  quality. 

Jules  de  Fontenelle  very  properly  observes  that  an  analysis  of 
each  of  the  vegetable  oils  could  not  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest 
interest. 

I  may  add  that  we  agriculturists  have  a  claim  on  our  professora 
of  chemistry  to  give  their  attention  to  like  investigations. 
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X. — On  some  points  in  Agricultural  Chemistry.    By 
Justus  von  Liebig. 

In  the  years  1840  and  1842  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
natural  sources  of  the  nitrogen  necessary  to  plants  are  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  requirements  of  agriculture.  But  a  series  of 
observations,  as  well  as  continued  reflection  on  the  subject,  con« 
vinced  me  that  this  opinion  could  not  be  maintained. 

As  my  work  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  contains  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  experience  and  of  the  facts  on  which  my  con- 
clusions are  founded,  I  propose  in  the  following  pages  to  enter 
more  minutely  into  some  of  these  details ;  and  I  entertain  the 
hope  that  every  reader  will  acquire  the  conviction  that  the  con- 
siderations which  induced  me,  in  1843  (when  the  3rd  edition  of 
my  *  Chemistry,  in  its  application  to  Agriculture  and  Phy- 
siology '  appeared),  to  give  up  the  views  above  alluded  to,  which 
I  had  previously  entertained,  are  simple  and  incontrovertible. 

From  a  given  surface  of  land  we  reap,  in  different  cultivated 
crops,  according  to  the  analyses  which  have  been  made,  very 
unequal  quantities  of  nitrogen.  If  we  assume  that  the  amount 
of  nitrogen,  reaped  from  an  acre  of  land  in  the  form  of  grain  and 
straw,  is,  in  the  caise  of  rye,  represented  by  100  parts  by  weight, 
then  the  same  surface,  one  acre,  yields  of  nitrogen—* 

In  Oats 114  parts. 

Barley       116  „ 

Wheat       118  „ 

Meadow  hay     ..      ..  121  „ 

Rape 212  „ 

Peas 243  „ 

Beans        270  „    ' 

Clover       390  „ 

Turnips 470  „ 

These  numbers  prove  incontestably  that  peas,  beans,  and  the 
other  fodder  or  green  crops,  yield  more  nitrogen  than  the  grain 
crops.  Meadow  hay  yields  about  as  much  as  giain,  or  a  little  more ; 
but  peas,  beans,  and  clover,  supply  twice  as  much  nitrogen  as 
wheat.  These  crops — peas,  beans,  and  clover — ^yield  this  in- 
creased amount  of  nitrogen,  without  the  use  of  nitrogenised  manure. 
Nay,  the  produce  of  nitrogen  can  be  even  augmented  still  further : 
in  clover  by  the  use  of  ashes  and  of  gjrpsum ;  in  turnips  by  the 
addition  of  superphosphate  of  lime. 

The  source  from  which  these  crops  obtain  the  nitrogen  they 
contain  can  be  no  other  than  the  atmosphere. 

In  practical  cultivation,  it  is  to  grain  fields  that  nitrogenised 
manures  are  especially  given.  It  is  plain  that  the  necessity  fof 
supplying  nitrogen  to  grain  crops,  such  as  wheat  for  instance, 
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cannot  be  explained  by  supposing  the  natural  sources  of  nitrogen 
to  be  incapable  of  supplying  to  these  plants  enouffh  of  nitrogen  for 
a  full  crop,  because  the  cultivation  of  green  crops  proves  that 
these  natural  sources  can  supply  from  twice  to  four  times  as 
much  nitrogen  as  is  required  for  a  full  crop  of  wheat.  We  must 
seek  elsewhere,  in  other  relations,  for  the  true  reason  of  this 
necessity. 

The  views  on  this  subject,  to  which  I  was  led  in  1843,  were 
Hot  a  little  fortified  when,  in  1846,  by  means  of  the  analyses  of 
twenty-two  soils  which  I  caused  to  be  made  in  my  laboratory  in 
Giessen  by  Dr.  Kroker,  now  Professor  in  Breslau,  I  acquired  the 
conviction  that  one  acre  of  the  most  unfruitful  soil,  taken  to  the 
depth  of  only  10  inches,  contains  more  than  a  hundred  times,  and 
one  acre  of  fertile  soil  as  much  as  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand 
times,  more  nitrogen  than  is  required  for  the  heaviest  crop  of 
wheat,  or  than  Is  given  to  it  in  the  most  liberal  supply  of  manure. 
(See  my  *  Agricultural  Chemistry,'  4th  edition,  p.  275.) 

The  fact  of  the  presence  of  this  enormous  amount  of  nitrogen 
in  the  soil  has  been  confirmed  by  the  researches  made  at  the 
instance  of  the  Royal  College  of  Rural  Economy  in  Berlin  (*  An- 
nalen  der  Landwirthschaft,'  vol.  xiv.  p.  2).  The  College  of 
Rural  Economy  caused  land  of  apparently  uniform  quality  to  be 
selected  in  fourteen  different  localities  in  Prussia  for  these  experi- 
ments. At  ten  or  twelve  different  points  of  each  of  these  fields 
an  equal  quantity  of  earth  was  taken  by  the  spade  from  the  entire 
depth  of  the  arable  soil ;  these  portions,  in  each  case,  were 
thoroughly  mixed,  and  from  the  mass  samples  were  taken. 

In  each  sample  the  amount  of  nitrogen  was  determined  by 
three  different  chemists  separately^  and  from  their  results  have  been 
calculated  for  one  acre  of  land,  to  the  depth  of  one  foot  (the 
specific  gravity  of  the  soil  being  taken  at  1'5)5  the  following 
quantities  of  nitrogen,  expressed  however  in  pounds  of  ammonia 
(17  lbs.  of  ammonia  contain  14  lbs.  of  nitrogen) : — 

No.  Locality.  -       Lbs.  of  Ammonia. 

1.  Soil  ftom  Havixbec  , 18,040 

2.  „  Burg^-egeleben  ..      ..  17,220 

3.  „  Turgaitschcu      ..      ..  14,350 

4.  „       Wallup      13,120 

5.  „       Beesdau      7,790 

6.  „       Tunve        7,380 

7.  „       Dalheim     6,970 

8.  „       Irfiasom       5,740 

9.  „       Eldena       5,330 

10.  „  Biirgboinhcim   ..      ..  5,330 

11.  „  Neuenmiiiid       ..      ..  4,510 

12.  „  Frankenfeld       ..      ..  4,100 

13.  „       Neuhof       4,920 

14.  „       Cartlon       2,870 
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To  these  deteimlnations  may  be  added  tbe  analysis  of  the 
Russian  black  earth  (tscherao-sem),  in  the  government  of  Orel, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  E.  Schmid  (' Petersburger 
Academisches  Bulletin/  vol.  viii.  p.  161). 

Schmid  examined  three  samples  of  virgin  soil,  on  which  no 
crop  had  ever  been  cultivated,  and  a  sample  of  unmanured  arable 
land.  (The  density,  or  specific  gravity  of  these  soils,  was  found 
to  be  from  2*1  to  2*2 ;  but,  on  account  of  the  porosity  of  soils,  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  estimate  it  higher  than  1*5.) 
From  Schmid's  results  it  appears  that  one  acre,  to  the  depth  of 
one  foot,  of  these  four  samples  contains  the  following  quantities 
of  ammonia : — 

No.  Boflsian  Black  Eu£h.  Lbs.  Ammonia. 

L  Upper  Stratum 49,200 

2.  Four  werschock  deeper    .,      ..     22,140 

3.  SubsoU      20,000 

4.  Unmanured  arable  land  ..      ..     23,780 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  ammonia,  the  following  soils  in 
Munich,  which  I  have  analysed  with  a  view  to  this  subject, 
approach  very  nearly  to  the  Russian  black  earth : — 

No.  Soils  in  Munich.  Lbs.  Ammonia. 

1.  From  the  garden  of  my  house         22,960 

2.  From  the  neighbouring  Botanic  Garden        ..     21,730 

3.  From  a  wood  in  the  vicinity 20,910 

Lastly,  by  the  kindness  of  M.  Schlossberger,  in  Havannah,  I 
have  obtained  six  different  samples  of  soils  from  the  island  of 
Cuba,  in  which  tobacco  is  grown  (the  crop  which  is  richest  in 
nitrogen),  and  which  have  never  been  manured.  These  soils 
contain,  in  one  acre  of  soil,  to  the  depth  of  12  inches — 

Ho.  Lbs.  Ammonia. 

1 9,020 

2 12,300 

3 1,640 

4 9,344 

5 14,350 

6 10,250 

The  source  of  all  this  nitrogen  is  easily  pointed  out.  In  my 
work  (pp.  57,  96,  115,  &c.)  I  have  shown  that  clay,  alumina,  and 
peroxide  of  iron,  all  of  which  are  present  in  the  most  fertile 
soils,  possess  a  most  remarkable  power  of  absorbing  ammonia 
from  the  air,  and  that  all  fertile  soils  contain  a  certain  amount  of 
ammonia  derived  from  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  easy  to  form  an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  ammonia  which 
the  soil  can  take  up  from  this  source  if  we  remember  the  ex- 
periments of  Thomas  Way,  who  found  (*  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,'  vol.  xiii.  p.  126)  that  100,000  parts,  by 
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weighty  of  a  thin  soil  jfrom  Dorsetshire,  absiHrbed  and  retained  in 
a  very  fixed  and  permanent  form  of  combination,  aa  an  average  of 
four  experiments,  348  parts,  by  weight,  of  ammonia,  and  that  the 
same  weight  of  a  light  red  soil  from  Berkshire  absorbed  157 
parts ;  the  same  weight  of  a  stiff  white  clay  282  parts,  by  weight, 
of  ammonia. 

If  we  now  calculate  how  much  ammonia  one  aere  of  each  of 
diese  soils  can  take  up  to  the  depth  of  12  inches,  in  addition  to 
that  already  contained  in  it  from  long  exposure  to  the  air,  taking 
the  specific  gravity  at  1*5,  we  find  that — 

Lbs.  Ammonia. 
One  acre  of  the  thin  land  of  Dorsetshire  can  take  up  ..   20,880 

„  light  red  soil,  Berkshire^      9,420 

„  stiff  white  clay      ..      /.      17,040 

These  numbers  express,  not  how  much  ammonia  the  soils 
contain,  but  how  much  they  are  still  capable  of  absorbing  from 
the  air  and  from  the  rain,  in  addition  to  what  was  already  present. 
They  express  the  power  of  absorption  of  these  soils  for  am- 
monia ;  and  this  can  even  be  increased  by  ploughing  or  digging 
and  by  draining,  which  allow  an  easier  access  to  the  air  and  to 
the  rain. 

The  fact  that  the  soil  contains  enormous  quantities  of  ammonia, 
derived  from  the  atmosphere,  was  thus  known  with  certainty. 
But  the  discovery  that  the  soil  can  remove  from  rain-water  the 
ammonia  dissolved  in  it,  belongs  to  Thomas  Way.*  I  regard  this 
as  a  very  important  discovery,  which  satisfactorily  explains  the 
gradual  accumulations  of  large  quantities  of  ammonia  in  culti- 
vated soils. 

I  have  ascertained  by  a  series  of  experiments  (^  Annalen  des 
Chemie  and  Pharmacie,'  vol.  94),  that  the  very  calcareous  soil 
near  Munich  possesses,  in  an  equal  degree  with  clay  soils  or  clay, 
the  power  of  removing  ammonia  from  water.  This  calcareous 
soil  contains,  I  may  state  here,  invariably  nitrates,  which  are 
almost  entirely  absent  from  clay  soils.  Even  the  calcareous  soil 
of  Cuba,  on  which  tobacco  is  grown  and  which  has  never  been 
manured,  contains  large  quantities  of  nitric  acid. 

If  my  conclusions  of  1843  be  considered  along  with  the  deter- 
minations of  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  arable  soil,  which  I  caused 
to  be  made  in  1846,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  I  felt  myself  compelled 

*  This  fact  was  first  ascertained  by  me  in  the  course  of  some  experiments  under- 
taken for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  comparative  loss  of  ammonia 
sostuned  by  the  washing  of  rain  after  manuring  soils  with  different  salts  of  am- 
monia,  especially  the  carbonate  and  sulphate.  The  analyses  were  performed  by 
that  yery  accurate  chemist  Mr.  Spence  of  York,  and  showed  unmistakeably  the 
great  affinity  of  almost  any  cultivated  soil  for  ammonia.  These  experiments  were 
node  more  than  two  years  before  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Way's  investigation. 
A  brief  account  of  them  is  given  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xi.  p.  68.— H.  S.  T. 
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to  relinquish  the  views  I  entertained  at  a  period  previous  to  1843. 
These  analyses  of  soils,  as  virell  as  those  made  in  Prussia,  in 
Russia,  and,  at  a  still  later  period,  again  by  myself,  prove  in  the 
roost  incontestable  manner  that  the  fundamental  proposition  of 
Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  namely,  ^'  that  the  quantities  of  nitrogen 
tohich  are  supplied  to  plants  by  the  natural  sources  of  tliat  element 
do  not  suffice  for  the  requirements  of  a  full  crop  of  wheat^^  has  no 
foundation  whatever.  These  natural  sources  supply  the  wheat 
plant  with  a  hundred  times,  nay  often  a  thousand  times^  more 
nitrogen  than  it  requires  for  the  fullest  development. 

It  follows  inevitably  that  all  the  conclusions  which  these  gen- 
tlemen have  established  on  this  fundamental  proposition  are 
erroneous,  and  cannot  be  maintained. 

It  follows  further  that  all  the  experience  and  all  the  facts  which 
they  endeavoured  to  refute,  by  means  of  this  fundamental  propo- 
sition, and  which  they  believed  themselves  to  have  refuted,  have 
not  been  refuted,  and  must,  in  the  mean  time,  be  maintained. 

In  my  book  I  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  soil  of  a 
country  cannot,  by  means  of  cultivation,  be  exhausted  of  nitrogen, 
because  nitrogen  is  not  a  true  constituent  of  the  soil,  but  a  con- 
stituent of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  only  lent  to  the  soil ;  and  what 
the  soil  loses  in  nitrogen  at  one  point  is  restored  to  it  by  the  air, 
which  is  everywhere :  consequently  the  exhaustion  or  loss  of  fer- 
tility of  our  fields  cannot  depend  on  a  deficiency  of  nitrogen. 

I  have  been  led  to  this  opinion  by  the  consideration  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  entire  countries  or  districts  (such  as  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile,  Switzerland,  Holland);  and  the  same  considerations,  if 
applied  to  things  nearer  home,  will  probably  convey  to  all  who 
attend  to  them  a  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  opinion  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

From  the  daily  consumption  of  food  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert 
calculate  that  the  2  J  millions  of  inhabitants  of  London  ('  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,'  vol.  iii.  p.  272)  annually  consume  upwards 
of  25i  millions  of  pounds  of  nitrogen ;  and  the  composition  of 
their  solid  and  liquid  excreta  proves  that  in  these  last  upwards  of 
17  millions  of  pounds  of  nitrogen,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  ammonia, 
are  conveyed  to  the  sea,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder 
returns  to  the  atmosphere.  This  estimate  is  rather  under  than 
over  the  truth.  In  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Bristol,  Dublin,  Glas- 
gow, and  all  the  large  and  small  towns  of  Great  Britain,  the  state 
of  matters  is  precisely  the  same. 

If  it  were  possible  for  a  man  to  rise  to  such  a  height  as  to 
survey  at  one  glance  the  entire  British  Isles,  this  man,  if  the  am- 
monia were  visible,  would  perceive  that  a  mighty  stream  or  current 
of  nitrogen  flows  daily  from  the  land  to  the  sea  and  the  atmos- 
phere, amounting  in  a  year  to  2  million  of  cwts. ;  that  what  is 
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added  to  the  land  in  the  forms  of  manure  from  cattle,  com,  and 
guano  (I  assume  annually  100,000  tons  of  guano,  with  an  average 
of  4*5  per  cent  of  nitrogen),  does  not  make  up  one-third  part  of 
this  loss ;  and  that  the  loss  increases  annually  with  the  increase 
of  population.  Previous  to  1840  our  supposed  observer  would 
have  seen,  to  his  amazement,  that  Great  Britain  only  received,  to 
make  up  for  the  constant  loss  of  nitrogen,  a  still  smaller  fraction 
of  the  lost  nitrogen,  and  that,  in  spite  of  this,  the  fertility  and 
productiveness  of  the  English  soil  not  only  was  not  diminished, 
but  has  uniformly  increased  for  centuries  past;  nay,  that  the 
supply  of  nitrogenised  manure  in  the  dung-heaps  of  English 
Danners  has  been  augmented. 

All  the  nitrogen  of  plants  and  of  animals  is  derived  from  the 
air.  Every  fireplace  where  coals  are  burned,  the  numerous  fur- 
naces and  chimneys  of  the  manufacturing  towns  and  districts,  of 
locomotive  engines  and  steam-ships,  all  the  smelting  furnaces  of 
the  iron-works — all  these  are  so  many  forms  of  distillatory  appa- 
ratus which  enrich  the  atmosphere  with  the  nitrogenised  food  of 
a  vegetable  world  belonging  to  a  period  long  past.  We  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  quantities  of  ammonia  thus  poured  into  the  atmos- 
phere if  we  consider  that  in  numerous  gas-works  many  tons  of 
ammoniacal  salts  are  annually  obtained  from  the  coals  distilled 
for  gas. 

In  other  words,  if  all  the  nitrogen  or  all  the  ammonia  which 
Great  Britain  sends  into  the  sea  and  the  air  from  her  towns  and 
fields,  and  which  is  thus  lost  to  her,  had  been  exported,  not  as 
ammonia,  but  in  the  forms  of  cattle  and  corn,  in  her  ships,  for 
centuries  past,  she  would  not  be  poorer  in  nitrogen  by  a  single 
pound  than  she  now  is.  No  doubt  she  might  have  been  richer 
in  nitrogen  had  this  loss  not  taken  place;  but  she  could  not 
have  been  poorer  than  she  now  is,  because,  in  consequence  of  the 
cultivation  of  her  soil,  the  nitrogen  lost  by  the  land  in  the  forms 
of  cattle  and  com  is  restored  to  it  by  the  atmosphere^  which  is 
everywhere,  and  conveys  its  benefits  to  every  spot — which  leaves 
the  place  where  it  has  yielded  nitrogen  to  the  soil  for  another 
where  it  is  again  supplied  with  that  substance. 

But  if  the  soil  of  a  country  cannot  lose  its  fertility  by  the  loss 
of  ammonia,  the  question  remains,  whether  its  fertility  can  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  alone  f  that  is,  whether  the 
soil  by  this  means  can  acquire  the  power  of  producing,  in  a 
series  of  years,  say  in  fifty  years,  more  corn  and  more  cattle  than 
it  would  have  produced  in  the  same  period  without  this  addition  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  obvious,  if  we  inquire  an  what 
the  fertility  of  our  soil^  on  what  its  augmented  produce^  and  on 
what  t/ie  continuance  of  this  augmentation  of  produce  depend.  But 
before  I  enter  more  minutely  into  these  questions,  1  must  beg 
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penaksion 'to  premise  saai»  historieal  noticeB,  in  order' to  define : 
aocaiately  the  poiat^of  view  from  which  my  book  was  written. 

^^It  must  be  remembered  (se&2tul  edition,  p.  vii.)  that  the 
object  of  the  author  was  not  to* write  a  system  of  agricukaral- 
cbenastxy,  but  to  furnish  a  treatise  or  the  chemistry  of  agri-^- 
cultures"     In^li  the  subsequent  editions  the  book  has  retained 
tkds  character ;  the  distinction  abore  pointed  out  is  self-^evident. 

A  system  of  agricultural  chemistry  contains  the  theory  and  its 
apfriication  to  practical  agriculture ;  in  ray  book^  on  the  con* 
trary,  the  object  of  which  was  chemistry  in  its  application  ta 
agriculture,  the  principles  of  chemistry  are  laid  down,  and  the 
chemical  conditions  of  cultivation,  with  the  chemical  processes 
or*  chaises  concerned,  are  cKpluined  and  dereloped.  A  system 
of'  agricultural  chemistry  ca»  only  be  written  by  a  practical 
agriculturist,  who  knows^  the  univenal  experience  of  agricul- 
tttrists.  Such  a  work  must  contain  the  rules  for  the  preparation* 
of'  the  soil,  for  the  manuring  of  the  different  crops,  as  of  wheat, 
or  of  turnips,  with  their  succession ;  but  the  chemistry  of  agricul- 
ture endeaTOurs  to  harmonize  the  experience  of  farmers  with 
natural  laws,  or  with  known  and  established  truths.  '^  The  pur- 
pose of  this  work  is  to  elucidate  the  chemical  processes  concerned 
i»  the  nutrition  of  vegetables."  (p.  3.) 

Compared  with  a  system  of  agricultural  chemistry,  my  book 
appears  a  work  altogether  deficient  in  arrangement  and  full  of 
the  strangest  contradictions:  while  on  one  page  the  advantage 
derived  •  from  ammonia  is  proclaimed,  and  it  is  most  urgently 
recommended  to  the  farmer  to  collect  with  the  utmost  care  the 
ammonia  of  his  manure,  and  to  apply  it  to  his  fields,  the  best 
means  being  indicated  for  avoiding  any  loss  of  this  substance ;  it 
is  stated  on  another  page,  that  plasits.obtain  all  their  nitrogen 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  manure,  con- 
sidered by  itself  as  a  part  of  the  food  c^  plants,  hardly  contributes 
to  increase  the  produce  of  the  crop.  There  is  here  no  advice  to 
the  farmer  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do  in  order  to  obtain  from  bis 
soil  a'  maximnnr  of  produce  in  the  way  most  profitable  for  him-» 
self.  No  one  can  find  here  any  statement  as  to  whether  anmioiiia 
shoold  or  should  not  be  given  in  the  manure,  to  wheat,  or  to 
what  other  crop  soever ;  for  in  the  Vocabukiy  of  Science  the 
word  Ptqfit  does  not  exist 

All  these  apparent  contradictions  are  explained,  when  we 
place  ourselves,  and  this  an  author  is  entitled  to  insist  upon,  at 
the  point  of  view*  of  the  writer,  and  make  up  our  minds  to  follow 
him  in  his^  reasoning  with  some  degree  of  attention. 

The  most  distinguished  agriculturists  (such  as  Schwerz  and 
Thaer),  the.  greatest  chemists  and  men  of  science  (Benselius, 
Gay  Lussae^  Boussiaipuk,  Payen,  De  Saussure),  beliered^  up  to 
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the  period  of  the  publication  of  my  book,  that  the  fertility  ^^of 
soils  and  the  eifect  of  manure  depended  exclusively  on  the 
presence  in  them,  and  on  the  amount,  of  humus  or.  of  organic 
substances: 

''  The  effects  of  organic  manure  are  wonderful  and  incompre- 
hensible," says  Schwerz  {HandBiich  des  Spracklischen  Aherhanes^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  33) ;  '*  this  is  the  Gordian  knot  whicb  cannot  be  un- 
loosed ;  it  is  the  limit  of  natural  science,  beyond  which  Isis  covers 
all  with  the  veil  of  mptery."'  "It  is  the  vegetable  and  animal 
extracts  {BiUiothbque  Uhiverselle^  vol.  xxxvi.)  which  determine 
the  agricultural  value  of  the  soil.'' 

« Plants,**^  says  Berzelius  {Handhuch,  1839,  p.  77),  "  obtain 
the  material  for  their  growth  from  the  earth  and  the  air,  which 
are  both  alike  indispensable  to  them.  The  earthy  part  appears, 
to  exert  on  plants  no  other  influence  except  only  a  mechanical 
one." 

Further  (vol.  viii.  p.  423) :  "  Lime  serves,  partly  as  a  stimulant^ 
partly  as  a  chemical  agent,  by  which  the  constituents  of  the 
arable  soil  or  mould  are  rendered  soluble  in  water :  hence  we 
cannot  call  liming  a  manure.  Another  influence  of  liming  or  of 
the  alkalies  in  ashes,  consists  in  this,  that  by  their  agency  the 
organic  constituents  of  the  soil  are  more  rapidly  converted  into 
humus.  It  is  not  known  in  what  way  gypsum  acts  in  producing 
the  good  effects  whicb  experience  shows  it  to  produce."  Further 
(vol.  vi.  p.  101)  :  "  We  have  seen,  from  what  has  been  said,  how 
plants  assimilate  carbon  and  oxygen;  but  we  have  not  jfound 
whence  they  procure  the  hydrogen,  or  the  nitrogen,  wbich  certain 
parts  of  plants  contain  in  notable  proportion."  {Berzelius.) 

Accoiding  to  these  doctrines,  prevalent  up  to  1840,  and 
founded  by  De  Sausrsure  and  Sprengel,  vegetable  and  animal  life 
depended  on  the  circulation  of  organic  matter,  formerly  endowed 
with  vitality;  When  all  the  remains  of  dead  plants  and  animals 
in  cultivated  land  had  been  set  in  motion,  brought  into  the  cir- 
culation, and  in  this  way  rendered  available,  an  increase  of  pro- 
duce by  cultivation,  beyond  this  limit,  was  no  longer  possible, 
nor  an  increase  of  the  population  conceivable.  My  researches 
on  the  processes  of  putrefaction  and  decay  (which  f6rm  the 
second  part  of  my  book),  and  on  humus,  had  in  the  mean  time 
led  me  to  another  and  a  totally  different  view,  which  may  be  thus 
expressed : 

77ie  increase  of  organic  life  is  unlimited ;  *  all  the  constituents 
of  the  food' of  plants  are  inorganic  (ormineral)  substances. 

'*  A  beautiful   oonnezion   subsists  between  the   oiga&io   sad   inoiga&io 

^  Of  cooxse,  tlie  writer  means  *'  save  by  the  extent  of  land  on  thofflobe  capable 
of  supporting  vegetation."'  We  are  still  very  far  flroni  this  limit,— W.  G. 

U2 
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kingdoms  of  nature.  Inorganic  matter  affords  food  to  plants,  and  they,  on 
the  other  hand,  yield  the  means  of  suhsistenoe  to  animds.  Plants  find  new 
nutritive  material  only  in  inorganic  substances.  Hence  one  great  end  of 
vegetable  life  is  to  generate  matter  adapted  for  the  nutrition  of  animals,  out  of 
inorganic  substances,  which  are  not  fitted  for  that  piurpose." — ^p.  12. 

Carbonic  acidy  ammonia^  toater^  sulphuric  acidj  nitric  acid, 
phosphoric  acidy  are  inorganic  or  mineral  substances. 

In  contrast  to  those  inorganic  nutritive  matters  which  plants 
receive  from  the  atmosphere  (carbonic  acid,  water,  ammonia, 
nitric  acid),  they  require  for  their  formation  and  the  development 
of  their  vitality,  certain  inorganic  substances,  derived  from  the 
soil,  which  we  find  in  their  ashes  after  they  have  been  burned. 

These  constituents  of  the  ashes  of  plants  are  nutritive  materials 
and  not  stimulants.  The  atmospheric  nutritive  materials  only 
act  when  the  plants  are  at  the  same  time  supplied  with  the 
materials  of  nutrition  derived  from  the  soil. 

When  plants  require,  for  their  nutrition  and  development, 
certain  materials  of  nutrition  derived  from  the  soil,  which  ma- 
terials were  originally  constituents  of  certain  minerals,  then  the 
nutritive  power  or  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  these  materials  which  it  contains ;  they  are  the  first 
conditions  essential  to  the  cultivation  of  plants.  The  nutritive 
^ower  of  the  atmosphere  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  gaseous 
nutritive  matters  contained  in  it.  These  last  belong,  by  their 
.nature  and  origin,  to  the  same  class  as  the  nutritive  matters  of 
the  soil :  but  the  nutritive  materials  of  the  soil  are  never  gaseous ; 
and  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  air  and  earth  as  opposed 
to  each  other,  I  shall  employ,  in  the  following  considerations,  as 
is  uniformly  done  in  science,  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  (which 
are  mineral  constituents  of  the  atmosphere^,  or  atmospheric 
materials  of  nutrition,  and  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil, 
or  terrestrial  materials  of  nutrition,  as  contrasted  with  one 
another ;  which,  however,  it  is  self-evident  that  they  are  not,  if 
we  consider  their  nature.  The  carbonic  acid  in  limestone,  and 
the  ammonia  in  sulphate  of  ammonia,  are  not  gaseous  and  can 
.never  be  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  in  these  forms  of 
^combination. 

The  duration  of  the  fertility  of  a  field  or  soil  is  proportional  to 
the  quantity  or  the  sum  of  those  conditions  of  nutritive  power 
which  are  present  in  the  soil ;  that  is,  of  the  nutritive  constituents 
of  the  soil. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  soil  by  cultivation  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  that  part  of  this  quantity  or  sum  which  the  soil  has 
annually  yielded  to  the  crop  raised  on  it. 

Since  neither  the  nutritive  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  alone, 
nor  those  of  the  soil  alonej  exert  any  influence  whatever  on  the 
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development  of  plants,  the  atmospheric  nutritive  materials  are 
the  indispensable  conditions  of  the  conversion  of  the  terrestrial 
nutritive  materials  into  organic  compounds ;  and  the  terrestrial 
nutritive  materials  are,  in  like  manner,  the  indispensable  condi- 
tions of  the  conversion  of  the  atmospheric  nutritive  materials  into 
com  and  cattle.  (See  *  Agricultural  Chemistry,'  pp.  195, 187.) 

The  amount  of  produce  of  a  field  in  a  given  time,  say  in  a 
year,  is  proportional  to  that  part  of  the  sum  of  the  terrestrial 
nutritive  constituents,  which,  during  that  year,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  soil  to  the  plants  growing  on  it.  In  a  double 
crop  there  is  double  the  quantity  of  terrestrial  elements  of 
nutrition. 

These  propositions  are  self-evident,  and  require  no  further 
proof. 

Experience  demonstrates  that  the  produce  of  two  fields  in  the 
same  district,  or  the  quantities  of  com  or  catde  raised  on  them, 
are  very  unequal.  One  meadow  yields  twice,  thrice,  four  times 
as  much  hay  as  another  meadow  of  equal  surface,  under  the 
same  external  circumstances.  An  acre  of  clover  in  one  field 
yields  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times  as  much  clover  as  an  acre  of 
another  clover-field.  There  are  fields,  nay  entire  districts,  (Hi 
which  clover  either  does  not  grow  or  grows  but  poorly. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  unequal  fertility  f  The  surface  of 
the  fertile,  and  that  of  the  unfruitful  field,  are  in  contact  with  a 
precisely  equal  volume  of  air ;  to  both,  therefore,  are  presented^ 
by  the  air  and  by  the  rain,  precisely  equal  quantities  of  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia ;  but  on  the  surface  of  the  so-called  fertile 
field,  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times  as  much  carbon  and  nitrogen 
are  condensed  as  on  the  equal  surface  of  the  other.  It  is  plain 
that  the  cause  of  the  difference  of  produce  must  be  sought  for, 
not  in  the  atmosphere,  but  in  the  soil :  this  cause  must  be  the 
unequal  quality  of  the  soil,  while  the  external  conditions  are  the 
same. 

In  the  fertile  soil,  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times  as  much  of  the 
terrestrial  elements  of  nutrition  have  entered  into  the  plants,  than 
in  the  unfmitful  one.  There  have  therefore  been  more  of  these 
terrestrial  constituents  present,  either  absolutely  or  as  regards  their 
capacity  of  assimilation  (their  power  of  entering  into  the  plant, 
from  their  existing  in  ^available  chemical  forms)  in  the  one  soil 
than  in  the  other. 

The  amount  of  produce,  in  these  cases,  is  unquestionably 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  mineral  elements  of  nutrition 
present  in  the  soils,  and  not  to  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and 
ammonia,  for  the  atmosphere  has  supplied  to  both  an  equal 
quantity  of  these  materials ;  but  in  the  one  soil  the  conditions  of 
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their  oonversion  into  organic  oorapounds  were  efficient  or  opera- 
tive in.  greater  quantity,  during  the  same  time,  thsm  in  the  >otfaer. 

If  we  now  8i»ppose  the  atmosphere  to  supply  to  two  fields,  as 
above,  of  unequal  fertility,  instead  of  the  ordinary  quantity,  twio^, 
thrice,  or  four  times  as  much  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  and  in 
equal  proportion  to  both  fields,  the  produce  will  still  be  unequal ; 
that  of  the  fertile  field  will  still  be  higher  than  that  of  the  other, 
and  that,  in  the  same  proportion  as  before,  for  the  conditions  of 
fertility  in  these  soils  are,  in  both,  the  same  in  amount  as  they 
ibrmerly  were. 

If  the  produce  is  greater,  when  the  supply  of  carbonic  acid  and 
ammonia  is  doubled,  than  with  the  ordinary  supply,  this  can  only 
depend  on  the  circumstance,  that  in  both  fields  more  of  the  ter- 
restrial elements  of  nutrition  have  become  soluble  and  available 
in  the  given  time.  Experience  teaches  us  that  a  fertile  field,  if 
supplied  with  more  ammonia  than  the  air  supplies,  yields  a 
heavier  produce.  Experience  teaches  farther,  that  the  increase 
of  produce,  under  these  circumstances,  in  two  fields  of  unequal 
fertility,  is  not  proportional  to  the  increased  supply  of  ammonia ; 
that  the  produce  of  the  one,  for  example,  of  a  clay  soil,  is  doubled 
or  trebled  by  the  simple  addition  of  as  much  ammonia  as  was 
already  supplied ;  while  the  produce  of  the  other  field,  o£  equal 
siee,  for  example,  of  a  sandy  soil,  is  not  increased,  or  not 
materially  increased,  by  the  addition  of  twice  or  thrice  as  mucdi 
.  anunonia  as  was  formerly  supplied  to  it. 

Since  the  efficacy  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  supplied 
to  the  soil  always  depends  on  the  quality  of  ike  soil,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that,  even  in  the  ^tered  circumstances  above  sup- 
posed, the  amount  of  produce  must' always  be  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  the  mineral  elements  of  nutrition  present  in  the  soil, 
in  a  soluble  or  .available  iorm.  An  excess  of  ammonia  caonot 
supply  a  deficiency  of  these  mineral  elements,  nor  convert  a  mis- 
proportion  among  them  into  a  due  proportion. 

I  have,  in  my  book,  subjected  to  exaonination  the  effect  of  an 
increased  supply  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  in  the  soil,  and  I 
have  been  led  to  an  explanation  of  this  action  totally  different 
from  that  generally  adopted. 

Nothing  appears,  at  first  sight,  more  simple  .and  obvious  than 
the  opinion  that  the  atmospheric  elements  of  imtrition,  when 
artificially  supplied  to  cultivated  soils,  as  in  humus  and  ammonia, 
increase  the  produce,  because  they  are  available,  directly  and 
immediately,  as  food  for  plants,  and  are  actually  thus  taken  up  ; 
but  a  closer  investigation  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  this  ex- 
planation, as  a  general  rule,  cannot  be  the  true  one. 

The  consideration  of  agriculture  on  the  •great  scale  shows,  that 
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■  the  qouitity  of  nitsogeii  which  the  0oil  receives  in  th&-efaape«f 
BMBwsej  is  hot  a  small  ijpaclien  of  the  sum  of  nilrogen  which  is 
reaped  in  the  •  CFQpa ;  on  the  contrary,  caltivation  on  the  small 
.  «cale  shows,  that  the  ((|uantity  of  nitrogen,  which  is  reaped 
in  the  crops  on  a  soil  richly  manured  with  ammooiacal  salts,  is 
but  a  small  fsaction  of  that  which  has  been^supplied.  to.  the  soil. 
In  cultivation  en  the  grieat  scale  much  more  .nitrc^en,  in  all 
•experiments  with  ammoniacal  saits  on  the  small  sclJe  much  less 
nitrogen,  is  reaped  in  the  crops  than  the  soil  has  received  in  the 
inanure.  The  considesatioos  on  which  my  e^lanation  is  founded 
are  the  following : — 

If  we  imagine  to  ourselves  a  lake  containing  ain  inexhaustible 
amount  of  water,  from  which  hundreds  of  canals  convey,  each  ^a 
limited  quantity  of  water  to  as  many  mills,  it  is  plain'  that,  even 
if  each  mill  receives  the  same  amount  of  water,  the  effect  of  this 
water,. which  is  produced  by. its  fall,  may  be  very  unequal.  One 
mill  grinds,  in  24  hours,  20- sacks  of  flour;  another  yields  in  the 
same  time  30,  a  third  SO,  a  fourth  100  sacks  of  flour.  Ti&ese 
unequal  efiects,  with  equal  quantities  of. water,  depend,  as  is  well 
known  (the  fall  being  supposed  the  same  in  all),  on  the.  con- 
struction of  the  mill-wheel.  With  :a  badly-ccmstructed  wheel, 
one-half  or  one-third  of  the  water  runs  past  the  buckets  without 
prancing  any  effect.  .The  maximum  of  effect  is  produced  when 
«very  drop  of  water  is.idlowed  to  exert  its  proper  effect,  when  .all 
obstacles  are  removed,  whioh  cause  .a  loss  of  water  or  interfere 
with  its  action ;  and  this  every  miller,  who  understands  some- 
thing of  mechanics,'  can.secure'  by  a  certainr£orm.  and  construction 
of  the  wheel  and  the  buckets. 

Precisely  similar  is  the  relation  of  the  atmosphere  to  plants. 
The  air  (and,  as  I  have  shown  by  my  analyses,  the  soil)  contains 
an  inexhaustiUe  magazine  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  >  acid.  To 
«ach  field,  that  is,  to  each  equal  snrface,.  is  supplied  an  equal  but 
limited  quantity,  sufficient  for  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation .;.4md 
the  art  of  the :  farmer  oensists -essentially  in  fixing  in  his  flehls 
the  wh<de  supply  of-  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia-  thus  offered,  or 
an  converting  it  into  a  maximum  of  bread  and  flesh.  This  is 
done  in  the  cidtivation  6f  his  crops. 

The  food  of  plaivts  is  taken  up  fay  means  of  their  roots  aad 
leaves  (see  the  Chapter  aa  the  origin  and  action  of  humus,  *  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry,*  p.  59).  **  The  size,  which  a  plant  acquires  in 
n  given  time  issprop&rtiowil  4o  the  surface  if.  thenovgxms  destined  to 
eonoeyfoodto  it*'  (p.  31).  With  the  surface  and  number  of  the 
leaves  and  of  the  root^fibres,  the  power  of  the  plant  to  take  up 
.ammonia  and' carbonic  Acid  increases,  and  in  the  saaie<  degree. 
A  plant  with  ten  leaves  and  ten  root^fibres  takes  up  in  the  same 
time  only  half  as  much  as  a  plant  with  twenty  leaves  and  twenty 
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root-fibres,  of  the  same  size  (p.  32).  When  all  the  conditions 
indispensable  to  the  conversion  of  carbonic  acid  into  a  constituent 
of  the  plant,  and  which  must  be  derived  from  the  soil,  are 
present  in  sufficient  quantity  and  in  available  forms,  then  only  so 
much  carbonic  acid  can  be  fixed  or  condensed  as  is  presented 
to  its  organs  of  absorption  by  the  surrounding  media  (p.  19&). 
Without  a  simultaneous  supply  of  ammonia,  the  plant  does  not 
attain  its  full  development  (p.  187). 

But  if  to  the  roots  and  leaves  of  the  young  plant  there  be 
supplied,  in  the  same  time,  three  times  as  much  carbonic  acid  as 
the  air  contains,  there  will  be  formed,  in  the  same  time,  four 
times  as  many  roots,  leaves,  and  buds.  The  surface,  and  with  it 
the  power  of  the  plants  to  take  up  food  from  the  air  through  the 
leaves,  will  be  increased  fourfold  beyond  what  it  would  have  been 
without  this  additional  supply  (p.  196).  The  plant  will  take 
up  more  mineral  food,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  of  its 
mass  derived  from  the  soil.  The  number  and  size  of  the  seeds 
will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  mineral  elements  of  nutrition  which 
the  soil  has  yielded  to  the  plant  in  the  same  time  (p.  197). 
The  effect  of  the  carbonic  acid  artificially  supplied,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  ammonia  (p.  211)  consists,  therefore,  in  the  gaining 
of  time  (p.  199). 

The  increase  in  the  produce  of  a  field  depends,  on  the  whole,  tiri 
cultivation  an  the  great  scale^  according  to  the  preceding  explanation, 
on  this :  that  while  we  provide  in  the  soil,  at  the  favourable  time^ 
a  source  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  the  absorbing  surface  of  the 
field  is  increased,  both  upwards  and  downwards,  by  these  nutri- 
tive materials.  A  double  surface  of  leaves  must  come  in  contact 
with  twice  as  many  particles  of  air,  and  must  take  up,  in  the  same 
time,  twice  as  much  carbonic  acid.  The  air,  in  the  same  time, 
is  more  completely  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid.*  A  double 
number  of  root-fibres  receives  twice  as  much  of  the  terrestrial 
elements  of  nutrition  from  the  soil.  By  the  mechanical  prepara- 
tion of  the   soil  we   remove   the  obstacles  which   impede  the 

*  Mr.  lAweg,  obviously  under  the  impression,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  my 
explanation  is  quite  new,  and  not  aware  that  it  is  to  be  found,  yerbatim,  in  my 
book,  since  1843,  has  made  the  following  remarks  on  it  (Journal,  toI.  xvi.  p.  453). 
*'  What,  we  would  ask  again,  is  gam  of^ime,  in  the  growth  of  plants,  but  the  veiy 
essence  of  the  distinction  between  natural  growth  and  artificial  growth,  that  is* 
agriculture  ?  In  this  admission  is  involved  the  fullest  and  most  convincing  proof 
that,  if  any  of  the  constituents  of  plants  should  have  attributed  to  them  a  prepon- 
derating value  and  importance,  it  should  be  those  to  which  is  due  a  ^ain  of  time." 

I  can  only  rdoice  that  Mr.  Lawes  has  now  reco^ized  the  significance  of  my 
explanation.  When,  five  years  ago.  Dr.  Daubeny  directed  his,  Mr.  Lawes',  atten- 
tion to  it,  he  clearly  did  not  understand  it  (Journal,  i.  40) ;  but  my  little  pamphlet 
^'  Princii>les  of  Agricultural  Chemistry ')  appears  to  have  opened  his  eyes.  It 
is  self-evident  that  science  knows  nothing  of  a  preponderating  va)ne  of  any  one 
element  of  nutrition.  B^ch  of  them  has,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  value  or 
importance  beyond  the  others. 
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simultaneoiis  action  of  these  terrestrial  elements ;  for  if  they  are 
not  present,  during  the  same  time,  in  due  quantity  and  of  due, 
that  is,  available  quality,  and  if  they  are  not  taken  up  by  the 
plants,  the  most  abundant  supply  of  carbonic  acid  and  of  ammo^ 
nia  can  produce  no  effect.     (*  Agricultural  Chemistry,*  p.  187.) 

The  draining  of  the  soil  promotes  vegetation,  because  it  gives 
to  the  atmospheric  elements  of  nutrition  fi^e  access  to  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  and  it  augments  the  produce,  because  vegetation  is 
thus  accelerated,  and  time  is  gained  for  the  absorption  of  nutritive 
matters. 

In  agriculture,  no  factor,  or  element  of  the  calculation,  is 
more  important  than  that  oitime;  and  the  too  great  neglect  of 
this  consideration  in  farming  is  unquestionably  the  most  serious 
obstacle  to  its  progress.  The  just  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
any  special  manure  depends  on  a  knowledge  of  its  effects  in  time. 
An  individual  manure,  which,  in  one  year,  may  increase  the 
produce  of  a  field  in  the  most  astonishing  manner,  may,  if 
applied  to  the  same  field  in  the  same  way  for  five  years,  produce 
not  the  slightest  effect,  or  even  a  diminution  of  the  produce. 
Hence  arises,  when  the  manure  is  used  for  a  short  time,  an  over- 
estimate of  its  value,  and  in  a  longer  period,  an  unmerited 
depreciation  of  it.  Two  farmers,  who  are  to  day  of  precisely 
the  same  mind  as  to  the  value  of  a  special  manure,  come,  after 
a  few  years,  to  opinions  diametrically  opposed  on  the  same 
subject,  because  the  same  manure,  applied  to  different  kinds  of 
soil,  exerts  very  unequal  influences,  if  we  look  to  the  duration, 
that  is,  the  time,  of  its  effects. 

An  additional  source  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  accelerates 
the  action  of  the  terrestrial  elements  of  nutrition  in  the  same 
time ;  the  increased  produce  means  nothing  else. 

If  the  produce  of  a  field,  without  the  addition  of  ammonia,  be 
=  1000,  then  a  certain  amount  or  sum  of  terrestrial  or  mineral 
elements  has  been  transferred  from  the  soil  to  the  plants  in  this 
crop  =  1000. 

if,  by  the  use  of  ammonia,  the  produce  has  risen  in  the  same 
time,  a  year,  to  be  =s  2000,  then,  twice  as  much  of  the  mineral 
elements  has  been  removed  from  the  soil  in  the  same  time. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  if  a  soil  contain  so  much  of  these 
mineral  elements  that  it  can  yield,  in  100  years,  without  any- 
thing being  restored  to  the  soil,  exactly  100  crops  of  wheat,  it 
will  cease,  after  that  period  (100  years),  to  be  fertile  for  wheat. 

If,  now,  by  the  addition  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  or  of 
ammonia  alone,  the  produce  of  this  soil,  in  one  year,  be  doubled, 
then  the  soil  thus  treated  will  supply,  in  50  years,  as  much 

Produce  as  it  would  have  done,  without  ammonia,  in  100  years. 
*he  soil  will  have  lost,  in  50  years,  as  much  of  the  mineral  ele- 
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meats  of  nutrition  as  it  would  have  lost,  without  ammonia,  in 
100  years. 

By  this  application  of  ammonia^  the  field  will  not  have, pro- 
duced more  wheat,  on  the  whole,  than  it  would  have  produced 
without  ammonia,  but  only  more  in  the  same  time. 

We  can  now  understand,  that  the  total  produce  of  our  fields^  or 
their  fertility y  must  be  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  mineral  ele- 
ments of  nutrition  contained  in  the  soil^  and  that  the  amount  or 
weiyht  of  the  produce  in  a  yiven  time  is  proportional  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  action  of  these  mineral  elements  in  that  time. 

The  experiments  hitherto  made  in  farming,  in  reference  to 
'this  point,  have . never  been  made  with  ammonia  alone^  or  with 
nitric  acid  alone,  bat  always  with  ammoniacal  salts^  and  nitrates^ 
that  is,  salts  ot  nitric  acid. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  if  the  acids  which  accompany  ammonia 
.in  the  ammoniacal  salts,  and  the  bases  which  accompany  nitric 
4icid  in  the  nitrates,  take  .a  certain  share  in  vegetation,  they  naust 
in  that  case  act  precisely  as  if  the  sum  of  terrestrial  elements 
had  been  increased,-  or '  their  action  accelerated,  that  is,  increased 
in  a  given  time.  The  effect  of  the  .ammonia  or  nitric  acid  must 
be  essentially  modified  by  the  presence  of  the  accompanying 
substances,  according  to  the  deficiency  or  excess  of  these  in  the 
jBoil.  If  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid. be  present  in  the  soil,  then 
ammonia,  accompanied  by  sulphuric  acid,  will  exert  a  less 
influence,  or  yield  a  less  produce,  than  muriate  of  ammonia 
would  do  if  there  were  a  deficiency  of  muriatic  acid  in  the  soil. 

The  crops  on  fields  manured  with  ammoniacal  salts  or  nitrates 
can  therefore  never  be  pr(^portioiDal  to  the  supply  of  nitrogen  in 
the  manure,  but  must  rise  and  fall  according  to  the  nature  and 
action  of  the  substances  supplied  along  witji  it.  The  most 
beautiful  and  convineiiiig  experiments,  in  legacd  to  these  .^ss^itial 
questions,  were  made  in  the  years  184S-46,  by  F.  Kuhbnannof 
Lille,  and  Schatt^unann  (^Comptes  Rendus,'  vol.  xvii.  p.  1121; 
^  Ann.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.,'  vol.  xviii.  p.  143 ;  ib.  p.  279).  TheM 
.experiments  ar^  hardly  Itnown  in  ,  agricultural  cirdes,  and  I 
therefore  give  them  here  in  detail.  They  have  contributed  not 
a  little  to  render  immoveable  ssiy  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  I  hold. 

By  manuring  a  meaxlow  with  ammonia  and  nitrates,' Kuhlmaan 
obtained  an  increase  in  the  produce  of  hay,  in  1843,  which, 
calculated  for  100  parts  of  nitiogen,  was  as  follows,  for  equal 
«ur£eu;es : — 

Kitrogea  in  the  Monare.  Prodnced  increase  In  Crop. 

100  parts  in  the  form  of  pal  ammoniac        . .      . .  2489  parts  of  hay. 
„  „  sttlphate  of  ammonia    . .   2160        „ 

«,  .,  nitrate  of  soda       ..      ..'4005        ,, 
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Thus  100  fxarts  of  nkrogen,  as^  jiitmte  of  soda,- yielded  upwards 
M  90  per  cent.  more,  increase  in  tbeifwoduceof  haythan  the  same 
^quantity  of  nitrogoQ,  as  sttlphate  of  ammoitia. 

Again,  an  equal  surface  of  meadow,  Aianured'  for,  tiiree  sncces- 
sive  yeiu's,  first  with  anlphate  of  ammonia,  then  with  nitrate  of 
lime,  and  lastly  with  jiitrate  of  .soda,  yielded,  ibr.lOO  parts  of 
nitrogen  in  the  manure,  the  following'  iaciease  of  produce : — 

Nitrogen  in  Manure.  TieldMiDercaetyrProdnce. 

100  parts  in  the  fomi  of  sulphate  of  ammonia    . .  3140  paarts.of  hay. 
„  „  nitrate  of  lime      ..      ..  2593        „    . 

„  „  nitrate  of  soda      ..      «.  4870        .„ 

The  same  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  which,  miited  to  lime,  had 
yielded  2593  Ihs.  of  hay  increase,  yielded,  when  united  to  soda, 
4870  lbs.  of  hay,  that  is,  upwards  of  90  per  cent.: more. 

These  results  prove  irrefragably  that  the  crops  on  a  field,  ma- 
anred-with  ammaniaoal  salts  or  nitrates,  is  not  proportional  to 
the  supply  of  nitrogen  m  the  manure;  for  the  same  weights  of 
nitrogen  in  the  same  field  give,  not  equal,  but  most  unequal 
crops. 

It  follows  farther,  from  these  experiments,  that  if  to  Uie  ammo- 
niacal  salts  we  add  other  substances,  which  by  themselves  are 
capable  of  taking  a  part,  in  vegetation,  that  is,  which  can  serve  as 
food  to  plants:  that,  in  this  case,  the  pnoportion  of  the <  crop  to 
the  nitrogen  supplied  in  the  manure  must  again.be  changed; 
because,  to  the  action  of  the  nitrogen  in  ammonia  by  itself,  and 
to  that  of  the  substance  accompanying  it  in  tibe  salt,  is  added  that 
of  a  new  factor. 

By  manuring- a  meadow  with-  666  parts  by  weight  of  sal  ammo- 
niac and  phosphate  pf  lime,  Kuhlmann  obtained,  in  1844,  1^45, 
Jtnd  1846,  an  excess  of  prodtuce  over  that  of  an  equal  auiiace  of 
vnmanured  land  eqnal  to  7686  parts,  by  weight,  of  hay. 

An  equal  8ur&oe,mannred 'With  800  parts,  byweigbt,  of  guano, 
containing  5  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  yielded,  in  the  same  years,  an 
increase  of  produce  equal  to  2469  parts, -by  weight,  of: hay. 
■From  thesei  results  it  appears  that — 

Nitrogen  in  Mannre.  Yielded  increne  of  Prtdaoe. 

100  parts  in  l^e  form  6f  sal  ammoniac  . .     "2,439  parts  of  hay. 

.„  „  sal  ammoniac  ^th  phoa- 

.phateoflime 4;367       ,^, 

guano..      ...         ..      ..  16,460        „ 

In  1846,  in  Kuhlraaa's  experiments,  200  parts,  by  weight,  ^f 
sulphate  of  ammonia  yielded  an  increase  equal  to  2533  parts  of 
hay  ;  and  a»  e^|aal  surface,  which  receiv:ed  200  parts  of*  sulphale 
of.admmonia,  with  the  addition  of  133  parts  of  common  salt, 
yielded  an  increase  equal  to  |3173  parts  of  bay.  The  signifioaMie 
of  these  results,  ift  obvious  and  easily  understood. 
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When  the  ammoniacal  salts  used  as  manure  are  accompanied  by 
mineral  substances  which  are  also  elements  of  nutrition  for  plants, 
the  produce  is  proportional,  not  to  the  nitrogen  in  the  manure,  but 
to  the  effect  of  these  mineral  substances. 

By  the  use  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  the  effect  of  the  ammonia 
in  sal  ammoniac  was  almost  doubled.  By  the  action  of  the  sub- 
stances which  in  guano  accompany  the  ammonia,  the  effect  of  the 
latter  was  made  seven  times  greater  than  that  of  the  same  quantity 
in  the  shape  of  sal  ammoniac  alone.  By  the  addition  of  common 
salt  to  the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  effect  of  the  ammonia  in  that 
salt  was  increased  25  per  cent. 

Since  the  effect  of  a  manure  is  not  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  nitrogen  it  contains,  it  will  be  easily  understood  why  the  value 
of  a  manure  cannot  be  estimated  by  its  percentage  of  nitrogen. 

According  to  the  best  analyses,  it  may  be  assumed  that  meadow 
hay  contains  1  per  cent  of  nitrogen ;  consequently,  in  100  parts 
of  nitrogen  are  contained  10,000  parts  of  bay.  If  we  compare 
with  this  quantity  of  hay  the  increased  produce  of  hay  produced 
by  100  parts  of  nitrogen  in  Kuhlmann's  experiments  with  ammo- 
niacal salts,  it  appears  that  in  this  increase  we  only  receive  from 
one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  supplied  in  the 
manure,  and  therefore  that  an  apparent  loss  of  four-fifths,  or 
three-fourths,  of  this  nitrogen  has  taken  place. 

In  reality,  no  loss  has  occurred.  That  which  might  be  re- 
garded as  loss  is  the  portion  of  ammonia  which  has  not  acted  ; 
and  this  portion  has  not  acted,  because  ammonia,  by  itself,  pro- 
duces no  effect ;  and  only  then  does  or  can  act,  when  the  other 
conditions  are  present  which  enable  it  to  take  a  share  in  vege- 
tation. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  portion  of  ammonia  which  has 
not  been  assimilated,  from  want  of  the  necessary  conditions,  has 
yet  been  taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  has  evaporated  through  the 
stem  and  leaves,  and  that  consequently  no  ammoniacal  salt  is  left 
in  the  soil  after  the  harvest  This  idea  is  very  unlikely  to  be 
true,  for  it  presupposes  that  the  whole  residue  of  ammonia,  and 
indeed  every  atom  of  it,  has  come  into  contact  with  the  absorbent 
root-fibres  and  been  absorbed.  This  is  impossible,  for  the  ammo- 
niacal salts  are  conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  soil ;  but  there  are 
not  root-fibres  in  every  part  of  the  soil  to  absorb  it,  unless  we 
suppose  the  root-fibres  to  exert  on  the  particles  of  ammonia  scat- 
tered in  the  soil  the  same  influence  which  a  powerful  magnet 
exerts  on  the  particles  of  iron  filings,  diffused  through  a  heap  of 
sand.  But  we  know  that  the  root-fibres  can  only  absorb  those 
particles  which  are  in  immediate  contact  with  them,  and  that 
they  exert  no  attractive  power  even  at  the  shortest  distance. 
Observation   supplies   no  fact  to   prove,   either  that   ammonia 
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actuallj  evaporates  through  the  leaves  of  plants,  or  that  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  or  sal-ammoniac,  can  evaporate  at  %11  under  these 
circumstances. 

The  most  direct  proof  against  this  assumption  (which  in  scien- 
tific language  is  called  a  mere  hypothesis,  since  it  is  destitute  of 
all  foundation  in  fact)  is  the  circumstance,  that,  when  guano  was 
applied  in  Kuhlmann's  experiments,  not  only  was  no  loss  of 
nitrogen  sustained,  but  in  the  hay  obtained  there  was  contained 
64  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  beyond  what  was  added  to  the  soil  in 
the  guano.  This  excess  of  64  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  in  the  crop 
was  spread  over  the  three  years  of  the  experiment  as  follows : — 

For  100  parts  of  nitrogen  in  the  guano  there  was  obtained  in 
the  hay, — 

In  1844       105i  parts  of  nitrogen. 

1845       22i 

1846       36 

Total  nitrogen  in  the  crops,  including  100  

parts  from  the  guano     164    parts. 

Consequently,  in  this  experiment,  not  only  no  evaporation  of 
active  or  available  nitrogen  took  place,  but  precisely  the  reverse 
of  loss  occurred  ;  for  an  absorption  and  assimilation  of  nitrogen 
from  the  natural  sources,  in  addition  to  that  in  the  guano,  was 
observed. 

The  opinion  or  hypothesis  that  the  nitrogen  added  to  the  soil 
in  excess,  in  manuring  with  nitrogenised  manure,  for  example, 
with  ammoniacal  salts,  is  taken  up  by  the  plants,  loses  its  nutri- 
tive power,  and  evaporates  through  the  stem  and  leaves,  and  that 
the  soil,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  gramineae,  suffers  a  loss  of 
nitrogen,  is  shown  by  the  preceding  considerations  to  have  no 
.scientific  foundation  whatever.  The  fact  is,  that  when  a  field 
has  been  manured  with  ammoniacal  salts  in  one  year,  and  has 
yielded  in  that  year  an  increased  produce,  it  yields,  in  the  next 
year,  if  sown  with  the  same  plant,  a  less  abundant  crop  than  an 
equal  surface  of  the  same  land  in  the  second  year,  which  has  re- 
ceived no  ainmoniacal  salts  in  the  preceding  one.  This  de- 
ficiency is  a  result  of  experiment ;  but  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
it,  that  it  is  caused  by  a  loss  of  nitrogen,  is  not  a  true  or  logical 
conclusion,  but  a  mere  fancy,  an  hypothesis.  The  deficiency  is 
explained  by  the  following  considerations. 

The  effect  of  ammoniacal  salts  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  free 
ammonia.  These  salts  contain  an  acid  which  exerts  an  action  on 
the  constituents  of  the  soil,  an  action  not  exerted  by  pure  am- 
monia. The  acids  of  the  ammoniacal  salts  render  the  earthy  phos- 
phates more  soluble  in  water  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 
These  acids  also  render  available  the  silicates  ;  that  is,  they  pro- 
duce such  a  decomposition  of  the  natural  silicates,  that  the  con- 
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stituents'  of  these  minorals  acquire  a  degree  of  solubility  in  sol** 
vents,  which,  while  in  the  fevm'  of  natural  silicates,  they  either  do 
not  possess,  or  possess  in  a  far  lower  degree.  While  the  silicates 
are  thus  acted  on,  their  silica  or  silieie  acid  (which  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  the^  gzaminefle)  is  brought  into  aistate  in  which 
it  is  soluble  in  water^  so  that  all  the  rain-water  which  comes  in 
Gontaet  with  it  finds  and  •  dissolves  a  certain  quantity'  of  silicic 
acid  beyond  that  quantity  which  the  same  amount  of  rain-water 
would  have  found  availafoie  without  the  ammoniacal  salts.*  By 
means  of  the-  atmospheric  constituents  accumulated  in'  the  soil, 
bj  means,  for  example,  of  ammonia,  the  action  of  the  mineral 
constituents  which  are  present  in  available  or  soluble  forms  is 
accelerated,  that  is,  increased  in  a  given  time. 

By  means  of  ammoniacal  salts  a  part  of  the  insoluble  mineral 
constituents  present  in  the  soil  is  rendered  soluble,  and  a  larger 
fraction  of  the  entire  sum  of  mineral  constituents  is  rendered 
active,  or  capable  of  entering  into  the  plant ;  consequently,  by 
manuring  with  ammoniacal  salts,  there  is  removed  from  the  soil, 
in  the  excess  of  pi^dace  reaped  in  the  first  year,  a  part  of  those 
mineral  constituents  which  would  have  been  rendered  soluble  and 
available  by  natural  causes  in  the  second  year.  The  soil,  in  the 
second  year^  is  poorer  in  these  available  mineral  constituents  than 
it  would  have  been  had  no  ammoniacal  salts  been  applied  in  the 
preceding  yeiu:. 

Of  two  fields,  of  which  one  has  been  mfiHured  with  ammoni- 
acal salts,  and  the  other  left  unmanured,  the  former  will  give  in 
the  first  year  a  larger  produce  ;  but  if  the^  same  two  fields  be  left 
unmanured  the  second  year,  the  proportions  of  produce  will  be 
reversed.  The  field  not  manured  in  the  first  year  must  yield  in 
the  second  a  decidedly  higher  produce  than  the  other,  because 
the  higher  produce  of  the  manured  field  in  the  first  year  must 
have  caused  a  greater  consumption  t>f  mineral  constituents,  and 
tlMS'must  have  produced  a  corresponding  exhaustion  of  these  con- 
'  stituents  ;  consequently,  a  copious  supply  of  ammoniacal  salts 
alone  (if  the  mineral  constituents  removed  in  the  excess  of  pro- 
duce caused  by  this  manure  in  the  first  year  are  not  replaced) 
cannot  naturally  exert  any  influence  in  the  augmentation  of  the 
pvoduee  of  a  field  in  the  succeeding  years,  because  the  action  of 
these  salts  is  in  part  a  chemical  one. 

-  ■  #■ — •■—■■■--■  ■ 
*  Hydrated  siUcie  aoiclis  -more  solnblB  in  port  water  than  in  water  contMinaag 
ammoniacal  salts ;  since,  according,  to  the  experiments  df  Way,  and  my  own,  am- 
moniacal salts  are  removed  from  water  by  the  soil,  and  lose  their  solubility,  they 
do  not  present  anv  obstacle  to  the  absorption  of  silica  by  the  roots ;  and  lastly^ 
once  ontl  aera:of  land  more  than  a<.milUoD  of  pounds  of  rain-water  fiftU%  the 
proportion  of  ammonaacal  jults  which  can  remain  dissolved,  where  an  excess  of 
them  has  been  implied,  is  too  trifling  to  form  any  material  obstacle  to  the  absorption 
ofsiliba; 
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A  bodj  which  has  excited  a  chemical  action  loses  thereby  the 
p^wer  of  exerting  this  action  a  second  time.  When  stdphnrie 
op-nmriatic  acid  exerts  a  chemical  action,  or  decomposition,  it* 
eBlM9  into  a  ch^oaical  combination,  in  which  tbeaeid  has -entirely 
llwt  its  properties.  Hence  we  can  easily  see  why  ammoniacal 
salts,  in  spite  of  the  excess  of  ammonia  which  remains  in  the  soil ' 
in  the  second  year,  have  apparently  9n  effect  so  little  durable. 
This  is- became  the  excess  of'  ammonia  can  exert  no  nutritire 
action  when  the  conditions  of  its  efficacy,  namely,  the  mineral' 
oonstitaents,  are  wanting;  when  they  hare  been  consomed  in 
producing  the  excess  of  produce  in  the  previous  year. 

The  experiments  of  Kuhllnann,  as  well  as  those  of  Lawes, 
supply  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  truth  of  these  deduce 
tions.  The  fields  which  Kuhlmann  had  manured,  in  1844,  with 
ammoniacal  salts  and  nitrates,  yielded,  in  1845,  when  unmanured, ' 
a  less  produce  than  was  obtained  from  an  equal  surface  which 
had  not  received  any  manure  in  1844.  That  one  which,  in  1844, 
received  500  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,'  yielded  in  1845,  un- 
manured, 8340  lbs.  of  hay.  That  which  was  not  manured  in  1844 
yielded,  without  mamire,  in  1845,  8972 lbs.  of  hay;  that  is, 
&32  lbs.  more  than  the  other.  Still  more  striking  is  the  following 
fact.  Kuhlmann  had  manured  a  portion  of  his  field  in  1844 
with  a  mixture  of  666  lbs.  of  sal-ammoniac,  along  with  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  had  obtained  an  excess  of  produce  =  12,172  lbs. 
of  hay  per  hectare.  In  the  same  year  the  portion  manured  with 
500  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  amratenia  (without  phosphate  of  lime) 
yielded  an  excess  s=s  3488  lbs.  of  hay.  The  former,  therefore, 
yielded  2i  times  more  excess  of  produce  than  the  latter. 

Meadow-plants,  like  all  others,  require  for  their  development 
phosphate  of  lime  and  ammonia,  but  also,  besides  these,  other 
el^nents  of  nutrition ;  for  example,  silica  and  alkalies,  without 
which  they  cannot  thrive.  By  the  addition  of  phosphate  of  lime 
to  the  ammoniacal  salt  the  eSect  of  the  latter  was  augmented :  there. 
were  obtained  in  •all  8694  Ibsw  of  hay  more  than  by  the  use  of  the 
ammoniacal  salts  alone.  Now,  in  this  excess,  which  is  equal  to 
2i  times  the  whole  excess  obtained  by  the  ammoniacal  salts  alone, 
thtfe  were  contained  2i  times-  more  silica,  and  2i  times  more 
potash  than  would  have  been  removed  from  the  soil  without  the 
use  of  phosphate  of  lime  along  with  the  ammoniacal  salts ;  and 
the  soil  was  rendered  necessarily  by.  so  much  the  poorer  in  these 
constituents.  This  great  loss  of  imiispensable  constituents  could 
not  be  without  influence  on  the  subsequent  crops.  The  field' 
which  in  1844  had  been  manused  with  500  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  had  no  manure  in  1845,  and  received,  in  1846,  500  lbs. 
of  the  same  ammoniacal  salt.  The  result  was  as  follows  : — ^The 
same  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  salrammmiiac,  which  in 
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1844  had  jrielded  a  produce  higher  by  8684  lbs.  than  that  of  the 
field  manured  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  alone,  yielded,  in  1846, 
3592  lbs.  of  hay.  The  field  manured  with  sulphate  of  ammonia 
alone  yielded,  in  1846^  3726  lbs.  of  hay ;  that  is,  12^  lbs,  more  than 
the  other.  The  same  manures  which  in  1844  had  produced  an 
enormous  increase,  and  to  which  the  unscientific  and  ignorant 
farmer  would  certainly,  on  account  of  this  result,  have  attributed 
a  preponderating  value,  lost,  in  1846,  their  effect,  although  applied 
in  the  same  quantity,  and  in  the.  same  proportions,  to  the  same 
soil ;  and  they  lost  their  effect  in  the  subsequent  years,  in  the 
same  degree  as  they  had  at  first  produced  a  favourable  result. 
The  increased  produce  of  the  first  year  determined  the  diminished 
produce  in  the  second  and  third  years.* 

We  see  from  these  facts  that  the  effect  of  each  individual 
manure,  or  the  produce  obtained  by  it,  is  dependant  on  fixed 
and  immutable  natural  laws,  which  must  not  be  disobeyed  nor 
neglected,  if  the  farmer  wishes  to  secure  the  continuance  or  dura- 
tion of  his  crops.  By  the  use  of  ammoniacal  salts  alone  we  can 
increase  the  produce  of  a  field  in  a  given  time,  but  not  on  the 
whole.  The  quantity  of  com  and  cattle  which  a  given  surface 
can  yield  stands  in  a  fixed  relation  of  dependance,  which  can  only 
he  modified  in  regard  to  the  time  over  which  the  action  extends,  to 
the  sum  of  the  mineral  constituents  which  the  soil  contains,  and 
which  it  can  yield  to  the  plant. 

If  Kuhlmann  had  continued  his  experiments  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  it  is  as  certain  as  any  mathematical  truth  is,  that  with  all 
his  expenditure  of  manure  (ammoniacal  salts)  he  would  not  have 
obtained  in  that  time  1  cwt.  of  hay  more  than  his  meadow  would 
have  yielded  without  any  manure  whatever.  The  effect  of  any 
specidl  manure,  for  one  year,  does  not  enable  us  to  draw  any  con- 
clusion as  to  its  effect  in  a  second  year ;  and  if  such  a  manure 
should  produce  a  favourable  result  during  five  successive  years, 
it  is  certain  that  it  will  not  have  the  same  effect  during  ten  years. 

No  one  can  rationally  suppose  that  there  exist,  for  the  legumi- 

*  "  Thus  we  haye  shown,  that  after  supplying  to  the  soil  twice  or  thrice  as 
much  nitrogen  as  was  obtained  in  the  increase  yielded,  there  was,  in  the  succeeding 
year,  no  increase  whatever  due  to  the  nitrogen  not  recovered  in  the  year  of  the 
application ;  or  that  such  increase,  if  any,  was  not  only  extremelv  Onall,  but  that 
it  occurred  only  when  the  application  of  the  previous  year  had  been  obviously 
very  excessive.  * — Journal^  vol.  xvi.  p.  475. 

**  The  instances  given  in  Table  V.  prow  the  fact  that  a  moderate  supply  of 
ammoniacal  salts  to  the  wheat-crop  did  not  leave  any  efficient  residue  for  the 
succeeding  season." — lb.  p.  478. 

According  to  Mr.  Lawes,  a  moderate  supply  is  from  224  lbs.  to  336  lbs.  of 
ammoniacal  salts.  This  is  from  three  to  five  times  as  much  as  is  required  for  the 
increase  in  a  crop  of  wheat,  calculated  on  its  percentage  of  nitrogen.  In  scientific 
language,  Mr.  Lawes,  inst^  of  saving  that  the  instances  prow  the  fact,  ought  to 
have  said, "  The  instances  given  m  Table  V.  show  that  there  was,  in  the  sue* 
ceeding  year,  no  increase  whatever." 
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nosse  and  gramineae  of  oar  cultivated  fields,  laws  of  nutrition 
different  from  those  which  apply  to  the  plants  of  the  same 
orders  which  constitute  the  chief  mass  of  our  meadow  crops, 
nor  that  nature  has  created  special  laws,  hy  way  of  exception, 
for  the  wheat  plant 

In  this  point  of  view  the  experiments  made  by  Schattermann 
in  1843  are  peculiarly  instructive,  and  well  calculated  to  remove 
every  doubt.  (See  *  G>mptes  Rendus,'  vol.  xvii.  p.  1128, 
1843.) 

Schattermann  manured  ten  equal  plots  of  a  large  wheat-field 
with  sal  ammoniac  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  left  unmanured 
a  plot  of  equal  size.  Of  the  manured  plots  one  received  162 
kilogrammes,  or  340  lbs.  per  acre  English ;  others  twice,  thrice, 
and  four  times  that  quantity  of  each  of  these  salts. 

**  The  ammohiacal  salts,"  says  Schattermann  (p.  1130), 
"  appear  to  exert  an  extraordinary  influence  on  wheat ;  for  only 
eight  days  after  the  manuring  the  plants  acquired  a  deep  green 
colour,  a  sure  sign  of  great  vegetative  energy." 

The  produce  obtained  by  this  manuring  with  ammoniacal  salts 
was  as  follows  : — 


' 

Produce  In  Kilogrammes." 

Qiumtlty  of  AmmoDical  Salt. 

Grain.  >  Straw. 

Grain 
less. 

Straw 
more. 

1  acre — ^none 

1182      2867 
1188  ;  3217 

878     3171 

1174     3073 

903     3248 

44 
304 
8 
279 

]  2icre — 162  kil.  sal  ammoniac 

348 

4acre»-l8t,  324  k.;  2iid,  324  k. ;  3rd,  486  k.;| 
4th,  486  k.,  of  sal  ammoniac :  average  produced  ^ 

1  acre — 162  kil.  sulphate  of  ammonia 

4  acres— 1st,  324  k.;  2nd,  324  k. ;  Srd,  486  k.;l 
4th,  648  k.,  of  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  average  . .  j 

314 
211 
381 

These  results,  obtained  by  manuring  a  wheat-field  with 
ammoniacal  salts,  tell  us  more  than  a  whole  volume  full  of 
figures. 

In  all  these  impartial  and  trustworthy  experiments  the  produce 
oi  grain  was  diminished  by  the  use  of  ammoniacal  salts.  The 
deficiency  was  less,  on  the  plot  manured  with  the  smallest 
quantity  of  these  salts,  than  on  those  which  had  received  an 
excess. 

The  produce  of  straw  alone  was  increased.  For  1  lb.  of 
ammoniacal  salt  there  was  obtained,  on  an  average,  about  1  lb.  of 
increase  in  the  produce  of  straw. 

Any  one  inexperienced  in  the  treatment  of  scientific  questions 
would  think  himself  justified  in  drawing,  from  these  experiments, 
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*  The  kilogramme  is  equal  to  2*1  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
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the  conclusion,  that  fdtroffenised  fnanures  are  attogether  mofit  far 
graxTiy  foecanse,  bj  their  use,  the  pnodace  of  gxnin  was  dlmimshed, 
and  because  the  deficiency  increased  wit^  the  amount  of  the 
ammoniacal  salts  employed  as  manure. 

Yet  this  conclusion,  which  is,  in  this  form,  a  direct  oontradio 
tion  to  those  of  Mr.  Lawes,  is  no  better  founded  than  those  latter 
conclusions,  according  to  which  nitrogenised  manures  are  pecur 
liarly  appropriate  for  grain^  because  the  increase  or  diminution 
of  the  produce  is  proportional  to  the  presence  or  the  deficiency  in 
the  soil  of  those  mineral  constituents  which  the  soil  must  supply 
to  grain  for  its  development  simultaneously  with  the  ammonia. 
If  these  mineral  constituents  are  deficient  or  absent,  while  others, 
required  for  the  straw,  are  rendered  soluble  and  available  in 
greater  proportion  by  the  action  of  the  ammoniacal  salts,  then 
the  produce  of  grain  diminishes,  while  that  of  straw  increases ; 
in  spite  of  the  excess  of  ammonia  no  more  nitrogen  is  assimilated 
than  is  supplied  by  the  natural  sources  of  that  el^nent 

A  single  indispensable  mineral  constituent,  no  matter  which, 
determines  and  regulates  the  produce.  If  all  the  others  be  pre- 
sent in  excess,  while  this  one  is  deficient,  the  plant  does  not 
thrive.  If  this  one  constituent  be  present,  in  an  available  form, 
and  exactly  in  the  proportion  required  for  the  growth  of  a  full 
crop  of  wheat,  and  if  the  soil  receives  no  ammonia  artificially, 
the  plant  obtains  its  supply  of  nitrogen  from  natural  sources  ;  an 
excess  of  ammonia  is  not  assimilated.  If  all  the  mineral  con- 
stituents are  present  on  the  soil  and  in  excess,  then,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  ammoniacal  salts,  the  produce  is  increased,  for  in  that 
case  the  conditions  of  the  assimilation  of  the  ammonia  are 
secured.* 

From  these  very  facts  it  follows,  indisputably,  that  if  the 
farmer  wishes  to  preser\'e  the  fertility  of  his  fields,  or  if  he 
wishes  to  increase  their  produce,  he  must,  before  all  other  con- 
siderations, attend  to  the  importance  of  rendering  available  and 
efficient  the  constituents  present  in  the  soil.  He  must  enrich  the 
soil  with  mineral  constituents  supplied  from  without,  and  supply 
such  as  are  wanting,  if  he  would  increase  his  produce  in  a  given 
time ;  and  if  he  would  render  durable  the  increased  produce,  he 
must  restore  to  the  soil  all  the  mineral  constituents  removed  in 
his  crops,  and  in  the  same  proportions.  The  whole  art  of  agri- 
culture must  be  directed  to  these  objects,  and  when  the  farmer 
has,  in  this  way,  given  to  his  soil  the  necessary  quality,  then  the 
use  of  nitrogenised  manures  will  give  the  most  satisfactory 
results. 


*  Schattermann  obfierves,  that  wkh  lucerne  and  clover,  ammoniacal  salts  had 
no  perceptible  effect. 
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In  1843  I  formtilated  in  the  following  maimer  these  naturaJ 
laws  of  the  manuring  of  soils.     ('  Agr.  Chem.,'  see  Appendix, 
-  where  thej  are  printed  in  fall  oonnezioii,  pp«  211  to  214.) 

**  We  cannot  augment  tlie  fertility  of  onr  fields,  or  liieir  power  of  produc- 
tion, by  supplying  them  with  manure  rich  in  nitrogen,  or  with  ammonTftcal 
salts  alone.  The  «ro(ps  of  a  field  dimiDish  or  increase  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  diminution  or  increase  of  the  zoineral  substances  oonveyed  to  it  M  the 
manure." — ^p.  211.  ♦ 

For  the  illustration  of  this  sentence,  and  that  the  meaning 
conveyed  by  it  might  not  be  doubtful,  I  added  the  following 
sentences,  in  reading  which,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind^  that  I  bad 
in  view  three  kinds  of  manure,  ammoniacal  salts  alonCy  am" 
maniacal  salts  with  mineral  constitmentSy  and  mineral  oonstttuemts 
alone. 

In  these  sentences  I  said— 

1.  '<  If  the  mineral  constituents  are  wanting  in  the  manure,  tmd  if  we  ^e 
ammonia  alone,  no  nitrogen  is  assimilated,  and  no  crop  is  obtained,'' — p.  211. 

2.  '*  The  ammonia  in  animal  excreta  only  exerts  so  favourable  an  influence, 
because  it  is  accompanied  by  mineral  constituents." — p.  212. 

3.  "  It  follows  from  this,  that  ammonia  is  assimilated  when  it  is  accom- 
panied by  these  mineral  constituents." 

4.  "  When  ammonia  is  wanting  ^n  the  manure— that  is,  when  it  con- 
tains only  the  mineral  constituents — the  nitrogen  is  obtained  from  the 
atmosphere." 

In  order  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  pro- 
position, the  following  one  is  subjoined  in  my  book : — 

"  Ammonia  accelerates  and  favours  the  growth  of  plants  on  all  kinds  of 
soil,  in  which  exist  the  conditions  for  its  assimilation ;  but  it  is  quite  without 
action  where  these  conditions  do  not  exist." 

Fearing  that  these  propositions  might  nevertheless  be  mis- 
understood, and  that  the  false  doctrine  might  be  ascribed  to  me, 
that  the  produce  of  the  soil  was  dependant  solely  on  the  supply 
of  mineral  constituents,  the  following  sentence  was  added  in  the 
English  edition  (p.  213)  :— 

*'  In  order  to  obviate  any  misunderstanding,  we  must  again  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  explanation  is  not  in  any  way  contradicted  by  the  effect 
produced  by  the  application  of  artificial  ammonia  or  its  salts.  Ammonia 
was,  and  is  still,  considered  as  the  source  of  all  the  nitrogen  of  plants ;  its 
supply  is  never  injurious ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  always  useful,  and,  for  certain 
purposes,  indispensable.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  of  great  importance  for 
Agriculture  to  know,, that  the  supply  of  ammonia  is  unnecessary  for  most  of 
our  cultivated  plants,  and  that  it  may  be  even  superfluous,  if  only  the  soil 
contain  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  mineral  food  of  plants,  when  the  ammonia 

*  In  the  German  edition,  of  which  the  Enslish  is  a  tnmslation,  tlus  sentence 
stands  thus :  *•  instead  of  "  the  crops  of  a  field*  it  is  **  the  power  of  production  of 
a  field  "  (in  German,  *'  seine  Prodaktionsvermogen). — ^Author. 

This  error  is  here  of  little  moment,  because  in  the  preceding  sentence,  as  above 
<{iioted,  the  terms  **  fertility"  and  ** power  of  production,"  both  accurately  repre- 
senting the  German,  are  used. — ^Tbanslatob. 

x2 
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Teqnired  for  their  development  will  be  fumislied  by  the  atmosphere." — 
p.  213.» 

Keeping  in  mind  what  I  have  said  in  the  chapter  on  manure 
(pp.  188,  189,  190,  191,  192),  concerning  the  action  of  the  am- 
monia therein  contained,  no  reader  of  sound  judgment  could,  I 
should  have  supposed,  have  misunderstood  my  meaning. 

The  reader  knows  what  Mr.  Lawes  has  made  of  these  simple 
and  intelligible  propositions.  In  his  conclusion  (Journal,  vol. 
zii.  p.  39),  leaving  out  the  word  manure,  he  misrepresents 
me  as  having  said,  that 

"  We  cannot  increase  the  fertility  of  our  fields  by  a  supply  of  nitrogenous 
products  or  by  salts  of  ammonia  alone,  but  rather  that  their  produce  increases 
or  diminishes  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  supply  of  mineral  elements  capable  of 
assimilation." 

In  his  pAper  ('  On  some  Points,'  vol.  xvi,  p.  464)  he  omits 
the  first  part  of  the  sentence  above  quoted,  and  imputes  to  me 
the  following  general  proposition : — 

"  Thus,  speaking  of  the  supply  of  ammonia,  he  (Liebig)  says  that  it  may 
be  even  superfluous,  if  only  the  soil  contain  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  mineral 
food  of  plants,  when  the  ammonia  supplied,  by  their  development  will  be 
supplied  by  the  atmosphere." 

In  the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  to  which  the  word  "  super- 
fluous "  refers,  I  had  specified  "  most  of  our  cultivated  crops." 

By  these  means  Mr.  Lawes  endeavours  to  make  the  world 
believe  that  I  have  taught : — 

1.  That  the  effect  of  manure  is  proportional  to  the  mineral 

constituents  which  it  contains  alone. 

2.  That  it  is  superfluous  to  supply  ammonia  in  the  manure 

to  any  cultivated  plant  whatever. -j- 

♦  The  translation  here  is  perhaps  not  verbally  quite  exact.  Instead  of  "arti- 
ficial ammonia"  the  original  has  **  artificial  application  of  ammonia  ;"  and  instead 
of  **  unnecessary  for  most  of  our  cultivated  plants,  and  that  it  may  be  even  super- 
fluous," the  (xerman  has  "  dass  die  Zu^hr  fiir  die  meisten  Culturpflanze 
unnothig  und  iiberfliissiff  sey,''  which  in  English  means  "  that  the  supply  (of  it)  is 
unnecessary  and  Bupemuons  for  most  of  our  cultivated  plants."  The  word 
*'  superfluous  "  here  refers  more  directly  to  "  most  of  our  cultivated  plants  "  than 
in  the  printed  translation. 

t  It  would  certainly  be  very  unreasonable  to  make  me  responsible  for  the 
erroneous  views  which  others  may  have  formed  of  my  doctrines.  That  I  have 
never,  at  any  time,  held  other  opinions,  than  those  which  I  have  defended  in  the 

Preceding  pages  and  in  my  '  Principles  of  Agricultural  Chemist^,'  is  snrely 
emonstrated  most  convincingly  in  those  publications  of  mine  which  appeared 
simultaneously  with  the  third  and  fourth  editions  of  my  '  Agricultural  Chemistry.' 
In  my  '  Handbuch  der  Organischen  Chemie,"  we  find,  at  p.  1398  (published  1843), 
the  following  passase : — 

"  From  the  knowledge  of  the  food  required  by  plants  are  derived  several  rales 
highly  important  in  agriculture : — 

"  1.  By  the  addition  to  the  soil  of  decaying  vegetables  the  growth  of  plants  is 
accelerated ;  the  produce  of  carbon  is  augmented,  inasmuch  as  we  thereby  supply 
a  source  of  carbonic  acid. 

*'2.  By 
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But  Mr.  Lawes  goes  still  &rther.  He  wishes  to  make  the 
world  believe,  that  the  good  effects  of  ammonia  in  the  manure 
were  unknown  to  me — to  me,  who,  so  to  speak,  first  discovered 
ammonia  as  an  agent  in  agriculture — who  have  studied  most 
minutely  its  action  in  manures,  and,  of  course,  knew  this  action 
— while  my  book  is  full  of  it,  and  I  have  there  given  a  scientific 
explanation  of  its  effects.  But  he  goes  even  much  farther  than 
this ;  for  he  tries  to  make  it  appear  that  I  have  recommended, 
specially,  to  supply  no  ammonia  to  grain  crops  in  the  manure ; 
whereas  the  only  passage  in  my  book,  in  which  I  have  acci- 
dentally spoken  of  the  manuring  of  any  special  class  of  plants, 
and  of  the  advantage  of  supplying  ammonia  in  the  manure,  has 
reference  to  grain  crops  : — 

''  If  we  famish  to  the  soil,  which  contains  aheady  all  the  other  oonstituents, 
ammonia^  and  to  the  cereals  the  phosphates  essential  to  theft  growth,  in  the 
event  of  tiieir  being  deficient,  we  furnish  all  the  conditions  for  a  rich  crop."  * 
—See  p.  134. 

*'  2.  By  the  addition  of  sulphurised  and  nitrogcnised  suhstauces,  we  create  in 
the  soil  a  source  of  ammonia,  which  contributes  to  the  acceleration  of  the  deTelop- 
ment  of  the  plants  and  to  the  increase  of  their  mass. 

"  3.  Since  the  conversion  of  carbonic  acid  into  a  constituent  of  plants  is  effected 
by  the  asency  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths ;  since,  moreover,  wi^out  a 
supply  of  phosphates  no  seeds  are  formed  ;  it  is  evident  that,  when  carbonic  acid 
and  ammonia  are  supplied,  the  growth  of  plants  is  not  accelerated  or  promoted, 
unless  the  mineral  constitutents  essential  to  the  assimilation  of  these  substances 
are  simultaneously  provided." 

Again,  in  my  *  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,'  Vol.  II.  p.  633,  are  the  following 
words  (the  first  number  of  this  volume  appeared  in  1842,  the  last  in  1848  ;  the 
airticle  '  Manure,'  from  which  the  following  extract  is  made,  appeared  in  October, 
1847,  and  was  written  bv  Dr.  W.  Hoffinan,  formerly  my  assistant  in  Giessen) : — 

"Let  us  suppose  a  field,  which  contains  in  great  abundance  all  the  mineral 
constituents  which  the  plant  requires,  but  in  which — ^that  is.  in  the  soil — carbon 
and  nitrogen  are  entirely  absent.  If  we  sow  grain  in  this  field,  and  if  air,  water, 
and  the  proper  temperature  be  supplied,  it  will  yield  a  full  crop,  but  we  shall  not 
obtain  the  maximum  of  possible  produce.  The  problem  of  cultivation  is  this:  to 
frtise  to  the  highest  pitcJi  the  produce  of  the  soil.  On  account  of  the  short  time  to 
which  the  life  of  our  cultivated  plants  is  limited,  we  can  only  attain  the  maximum 
of  their  development  by  ^ving  to  them  an  additional  supply  of  carbonic  acid  and 
ammonia,  in  the  soil,  besides  that  which  they  can  obtain  from  the  atmosphere.  By 
means  of  the  roots  left  in  the  ground,  and  by  means  of  the  various  secretions  of 
the  preceding  generation  of  jplants,  our  cultivated  fields  are  alwavs  supplied 
with  a  suflKcient  quantity  of^  carbonaceous  matters  (humus),  which,  by  their 
decay,  provide  an  abundant  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid.  It  is  therefore  enough, 
if  we  add,  to  the  nitrog^en  which  is  supplied  to  plants  in  the  ammonia  of  the 
atmosphere,  nitroffen  derived  from  animal  excreta.  From  these  considerations  it 
evidently  appears  how  high  is  the  value  to  agriculture  of  animal  excreta,  since, 
if  properly  treated,  thev  supply  to  our  fields  tdl  the  elements  which  are  required, 
not  only  for  the  natural  development  of  plants,  but  also  for  an  artificial  increase 
of  that  development. 

«  These  are  "  (says  the  author  of  this  paper,  in  the  Dictionaiy  which  bears  my 
name),  "  in  all  essential  points,  the  opimons  which  Liebig  has  expressed  on  this 
subject  in  different  parts  of  his  work  on  Chemistry,  in  its  applications  to  Agri« 
culture  and  Physiology.    Edition,  1846." 

*  Mr.  Lawes  says  (p,  447),  "  The  efficacy  of  ammoniacal  salts,  in  yielding  an 
increase  of  produce,  not  only  in  our  own  experiments,  but  as  a  firmly-established 
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For  my  part  I  have,  personally,  not  the  slightest  interest  in 
the  questions  connected  with  the  controversy  with  Mr.  Lawes» 
With  chemists  and  men  of  science,  to  whose  judgment  alone  I 
altach  any  value,  I  have  nothing  to  gain  if  my  views  prevail; 
and  I  have  nothing  to  lose  if  the  views  of  Mr.  Lawes  should  be 
adopted  by  agriculturists.  For  among  men  of  science  and 
chemists  the  opinions  which  I  defend  are  recognised  as  repre* 
senting  natural  laws,  and  such  men  are  quite  indifferent  to  the* 
result  of  a  discussion  which  does  not  affect  the  subjects  of  their 
researches,  and  has,  therefore,  no  interest  for  them. 

If  I  enter  the  lists  in  defence  of  the  truth  of  those  natural 
laws,  which  some  have  done  me  the  unmerited  honour  to  call  my 
theory,  it  is  solely  for  the  sake  of  a  great  cause. 

The  question  is  not,  here,  whether  aldehyde  be  or  be  not  the 
hydrated  oxide  of  an  organic  oxide ;  whether  mellone  contain 
12  or  13  equivalents  of  nitrogen  in  one  atom ;  but  it  concerns 
matters  far  more  important,  and  which  deeply  affect  the  happi- 
ness, the  prosperity,  and  the  material  progress  of  the  nations. 

The  true  theory  of  agriculture,  fouiuled  on  natural  laws,  must 
enable  the  agriculturist,  who  keeps  it  constantly  and  steadily  in 
view,  to  produce  on  his  fields  a  larger  quantity  of  com  and  cattle^ 
permanently  and  without  exhausting  the  soil,  and  this  by  the 
most  economical  means. 

A  false  theory  cannot  enable  the  agriculturist  to  attain  this 
object,  because  it  leads  him  into  devious  paths,  and  consequently 
diverts  his  attention  from  that  which  is  truly  essential. 

I  feel  deeply  indebted  to  the  Editors  for  the  opportunity- 
given  me  of  expressing  my  opinions  on  these  questions,  which 
I  was  not  able  hitherto  to  do  in  this  Journal.  I  have  treated 
my  theories  in  chemical  science .  like  children,  whom  we  send 
into  the  world,  and  let  them  try  their  chance  in  the  school 
of  life,  without  taking  any  farther  trouble  about  them.  The 
French  chemists  inflicted  mortal  wounds,  as  they  thought,  on 
my  theory  of  Organic  Radicals,  and  banished  it  without  mercy,, 
but  I  never  raised  a  finger  in  its  defence.  The  same  fate 
attended  my  theories  of  the  elements  of  food,  of  the  formation 
of  fat,  of  putrefaction,  fermentation,  and  decay  ;  of  the  formatioBi 
of  prussiate  of  potash,  of  the  respiratory  process ;  yet  I  never 
thought  of  saying  a  single  word  in  their  defence,  because  I 
acknowledge  the  right  of  every  one  to  have  his  own  opinions 
coDceming  such  natural  phenomena.     If  these   theories  were- 

fact,  IS  now  ^m  fully  admitted.  And  as  it  vaa  impossible,  not  only  in  the  face  of 
oar  own  ptftieulaF  experiments,  bat  of  now  generally  recorded  experience,  fo  ooottf 
their  admission  in  some  form,  how  is  it  that  Buon  Li^ig  brings  tbis  result  into 
coBsistttney  with  the  theory  which  supposes  the  incrsase  to  be  proportional  to  the 
aoinble  minenUa  present  in  the  sod  ?  " 
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fallacious  or  erroneous,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  support  them ; 
and  if  there  were  truth  in  them,  they  would  maintain  their  place  ; 
of  that  I  was  thoroughly  assured.  They  are  now  recognised  in 
science  in  their  fundamental  points,  after  it  had  been  believed 
that  many  of  them  had  been  exterminated,  even  to  their  very 
names,  and  buried  in  oblivion ;  and  all  this  without  my  having 
ever  entered  into  a  controversy  about  them. 

When  I  last  year,  for  the  first  time  during  ten  years,  took  up 
the  c<mtroversy  with  Mr.  Lawes,  which  I  did  not  begin,  it  will 
be,  I  trust,  believed,,  that  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  the  vain  ad- 
vantage of  proving  myself  to  be  right,  but  because  I  saw  that  the 
most  important  interests  of  mankind  and  of  the  state  were  con- 
cerned in  the  question  ;  because  the  problem  must  be  solved, 
which  is  the  best  way  of  supplying  the  wants  of  our  constantly- 
growing  population;  because  the  income  and  property  of  the 
most  important  section  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  namely, 
of  the  landed  proprietors,  must  be  improved  by  the  application 
of  the  true  principles  of  cultivatioo,  and  must  be  endangered  by 
the  prevalence  of  false  principles. 

Millions  of  mea  have  believed,  during  centuries,  and  many 
still  believe,  that  the  sun  revolves  round  the  earth,  because  to 
the  eye  it  seems  to  do  so.  In  like  manner,  thousands  of  farmers 
have  believed,  and  tiiousands  still  believe,  because  to  the  outward 
eye  it  seems  so,  that  all  the  interests  of  practical  agriculture 
revolve  round  "  nitrogen^  Yet  this  opinion  has  never  been  scien* 
tifically  established  ;  nor  can  it  ever  be  scientifically  established, 
because  all  progress  and  all  improvement  in  agriculture  revolve 
round  '^  the  s&iV 

This  is  the  essential  distinction  between  my  doctrine  and  the 
earlier  one,  which  Mr.  Lawes  and  his  followers  have  revived, 
and  now  support.  With  reference  to  practical  agriculture,  the 
judgment  to  be  formed  of  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  ammonia 
and  ammoniacal  salts,  and  of  the  nitrates,  rests  on  the  two  fol- 
lowiz^  considerations : — 

The  farmer,  who  cultivates  land  which  is  not  permanently  his 
property,  has  the  greatest  interest  in  obtaining  from  the  land, 
during  his  occupancy,  the  highest  possible  produce.  The  con- 
dition in  which  he  leaves  the  land  to  his  successor  is  no  object 
of  his  care.  Far  this  farmer  ammoniacal  salts  and  manures  very 
rich  in  nitrogeriy  which  he  supplies  Jrom  without^  are  the  best  ami 
most  profitable  manures. 

On  the  other  hand^  the  proprietor  of  the  land  has  the  greatest 
interest  that  his  land  should  continue  in  the  same  state  of  fertility 
in  which  he  has  handed  it  over  to  the  farmer. 

The  use  of  manure  rich  in  nitrogen  by  the  farmer  preparss  for 
the  proprietor  the  ruin  of  hia  land.     The  greater  the  quantity  of 
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active  mineral  constituents  extracted  from  the  soil  in  the  crops 
by  the  use  of  such  manures,  and  the  less  the  quantity  of  these 
mineral  constituents  restored  to  the  soil  in  these  manures,  the 
more  rapidly  does  the  capital  of  the  proprietor  diminish  in  value 
by  this  system  of  exhaustion. 

As  in  the  case  of  working  men  and  horses,  the  exhaustion  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  work  performed.  By  rightly  selected 
food  the  power  is  restored,  in  men  as  in  horses,  of  performing  on 
the  second  day  the  same  amount  of  work  as  on  the  day  preceding. 
Every  misproportion  in  the  constituents  of  the  food  causes  a 
misproportion  in  the  force  produced,  and,  if  continued,  ultimately 
gives  rise  to  a  morbid  condition. 

The  manure  we  place  on  the  land  has  the  same  relation  to  the 
plants  which  are  to  grow  on  it  as  the  flesh  and  bread  have  to  the 
man,  the  hay  and  oats  to  the  horse.  By  rightly  selecting  the 
food  of  plants  we  enable  the  land,  in  the  second  year,  to  yield 
the  same  produce  as  in  the  preceding  one.  A  misproportion 
among  the  elements  of  the  manure  changes  and  disturbs,  in  a 
shorter  or  longer  time,  the  fertility  of  the  land. 

It  is  because  farmers  did  not  know  this  natural  law,  or  because 
they  do  not  keep  it  in  view  in  its  entire  strictness,  that  they  have 
made,  and  still  make,  countless  experiments  to  no  purpose.  To- 
day, nitrogen  and  phosphorus  constitute  the  panacea,  the  uni- 
versal medicine,  with  which  they  propose  to  cure  the  land  which 
has  become  diseased  I 

I  am  of  opinion  that  we  may  make  a  free  and  unlimited  use  of 
guano  and  ammoniacal  saUsy  if  we  take  the  precaution  of  adding 
simultaneously  with  the  guano  a  cei^tain  quantity  of  the  ashes  of  hard 
woody  and  with  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  a  certain  quantity  ofp/ios- 
phate  of  lime  and  of  hard-wood  ashes.  In  practice,  however,  this 
cannot  be  accomplished.  The  mare  use  the  farmer  makes  of  special 
artifcial  manures,  the  less  farm-yard  manure  will  he  use ;  and 
tlte  more  imperatively  will  the  necessity  make  itself  felt,  of  replacing 
tlie  deficient  constituents  by  a  supply  from  withouty  or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  of  making  artificial  manures  more  and  more  ana- 
logous  in  composition  to  farmyard  manure. 

It  would  be  a  great  error  to  attempt  to  make  farmers  believe 
that  all  the  land  of  an  extensive  country  is  deficient  in  nitrogen 
and  phosphorus  only,  and  has  an  excess  of  all  the  other  consti- 
tuents indispensable  to  cultivated  crops.  It  is  a  fact,  that  not 
thousands,  but  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fields  have  the  same 
quality  as  those  of  Schattermann,  the  produce  of  which,  when 
manured  with  ammoniacal  salts  alone,  diminishes  instead  of 
increasing. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  produce  derived  from  land  by  the 
use  of  artificial  manures,  such  as  do  not  restore  to  the  soil  all  the 
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necessary  constituents,  the  more  and  the  oftener  will  the  farmer 
make  use  of  them  ;  and  thq  production  of  farm-yard  manure,  by 
which  the  misproportions  caused  by  the  other  manures  alluded 
to  in  the  quality  of  the  soil  are  in  part  corrected,  must  diminish 
in  the  same  proportion.  Many  farmers  will  believe,  but  only  for 
a  time,  that  they  may  dispense  entirely  with  it  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  entertain  the  hope,  that  perhaps  among  a  thousand  one 
or  two  may  be  found  who  may  be  induced,  by  the  simple 
reflection  that  it  can  do  his  land  no  harm,  to  follow  my  advice ; 
and  I  am  certain,  in  that  case,  that  they  will  acknowledge  in  a 
few  years  the  value  of  this  advice.  Their  heavy  crops"  will 
perhaps  not  be  rendered  heavier  by  the  restoration  of  all  the 
mineral  constituents,  but  they  will  at  all  events  be  rendered  per^ 
manent.  We  shall  never  have  a  rational  agriculture  until,  by 
such  experiments,  the  law  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  in  reference 
to  time,  has  been  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  agriculturists. 

The  final  result  of  my  researches  on  the  nutrition  of  plants 
was,  that  organic  manure  acted  by  its  constituents,  and  that  it 
must  therefore  admit  of  being  replaced  by  these  constituents 
(p.  177). 

A  real  progress  in  agriculture  appeared  to  me  to  be  only  pos- 
sible through  its  emancipation  from  farm-yard  manure,  the  value 
of  which  I  recognised,  and  knew  how  to  estimate  perhaps  more 
accurately  than  any  one  had  done  before  me. 

I  regarded  as  the  problem  of  our  day  the  use  of  artificial 
manure,  containing  in  itself  all  the  efficient  constituents  of  farm- 
yard manure. 

I  expressed  my  views  on  the  principles  of  the  preparation  of 
artificial  manure  in  two  short  papers — *  An  Address  to  the  Affri- 
culturists  of  Great  Britain^  explaining  the  Principles  and  Use  of 
Artificial  Manures,*  and  '  On  Ariifcial  Manures,*  Liverpool, 
1845.  These  papers  were  circulated  at  that  time  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany.     I  there  said : — 

"  The  duration  of  the  fertility  of  a  field  depends  on  the  amount  of  the 
mineral  elements  of  the  food  of  plants  contained  in  it ;  and  its  productive 
power,  for  a  given  time,  is  directly  proportional  to  that  part  of  its  composition 
which  possesses  the  capacity  of  being  taken  up  by  the  plants.'' — ^p.  10. 

Again: 

**  It  has  been  shown  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  depends  on  certain  mineral 
substances.  If  the  restoration  of  the  fertility  of  exhausted  fields,  by  means 
of  the  excreta  of  man  and  animals,  depends  on  their  proportion  of  these 
matters — if  the  effect  of  accelerating  the  vegetation  depends  on  their  propor- 
tion of  ammonia — ^it  is  clear  that  we  can  only  dispense  with  the  latter  (excreta 
of  men  and  animals)  when  we  provide  all  (their)  efficacious  elements  exactly 
in  those  proportions,  and  in  that  form,  most  proper  for  assimilation  by  the 
vegetable  or^ism,  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  most  fertile  soil,  or  in  the 
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most  efficacious  manure.  According  to  our  present  knowledge  of  the  con* 
stituent  (eflficacious)  parts  of  manure,  I  feel  convinced  that  it  is  indifiFerent  to 
the  plants  from  which  source  they  are  derived.  The  dissolved  apatite  of 
Spain,  the  potash  from  feldspar,  the  ammonia  from  the  gas-tucrks,  must 
exercise  the  same  effect  on  vegetable  life  as  the  bone-eartb,  the  potash,  the 
ammonia,  which  we  provide  in  (ordinary)  manure.'*  * 

"  We  live  in  a  time  when  this  conclusion  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  compre- 
hensive and  accurate  trial,  and  if  the  result  correspond  with  the  expectations 
we  are  entitled  to  form,  if  animal  excreta  can  be  replaced  by  these  efficacious 
elements,  a  new  era  of  agriculture  must  begin." — p.  19. 

At  the  desire  of  some  friends  I  resolved,  in  1845,  to  make  the 
attempt  to  assist  in  realising  these  views.  I  communicated  to 
them  a  series  of  prescriptions  for  the  preparation  of  artificial 
manures  for  different  crops,  in  which  all  organic  constituents 
were  excluded.  The  nitrogen  required  to  increase  the  produce 
was  to  be  added  to  them  in  the  form  of  ammoniacal  salts.  In 
my  paper  on  Artificial  M amires  I  said — 

"  Salts  of  Ammonia, — It  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  that  the  nitrogen  of 
plants  is  derived  either  from  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere,  or  from  the 
manure  which  is  provided  in  the  shape  of  animal  excreta,  fluid  and  solid ;  and 
that  nitrogenous  compounds  exercise  an  effect  on  the  growth  of  plants  only 
in  so  far  as  they  give  up  their  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  during  their 
decomposition  and  decay.  We  may,  therefore,  profitaUy  replace  aU  nitrogenous 
compounds  by  compounds  of  ammonia.** — ^p.  26. 

Again, 

"  AU  ma/nure  which  is  to  he  used  next  winter,  contaifis  a  gttantiiy  of  am^ 
mania  corresponding  with  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  grain  and  crops 
which  are  to  he  grown.  Experiments,  in  which  I  am  at  present  engaged,  will 
show  whether  in  future  the  cost  of  this  manure  may  not  be  greatly  lessened 
by  exeluding  the  half  or  the  whole  amount  of  ammonia.  I  believe  that  this 
can  be  accomplished  for  many  plants,  as  for  clover  and  all  very  foliaoeoua 
pkntSt  and  for  peas  and  beans ;  but  my  trials  are  not  so  far  advanced  as  to 
prove  the  fact  with  certainty.*' — Address,  p.  21. 

The  passages  just  quoted  contain  the  most'  indisputable  proof 
that  the  mineral  manure,  prepared  according  to  my  prescriptions, 
was  to  contain  the  constituents  of  the  ashes  of  the  plants  to  be 
cultivated,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrogen^  in  the  form  of  am- 
moniacal salts  corresponding  to  the  composition  of  the  crops^  and 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  required  hy  them.  And  the  proof  that 
these  manures  contained  ammonia  as  a  constituent  is  found  in 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lawes,  which  establishes  the  actual  pre- 
sence of  ammonia  in  them.  He  says  (Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  245), 
that  he  distinctly  recognized  ammonia  bj  its  smell. 

The  object  in  view  was  a  complete  revolution  in  agriculture. 

Farmyard-manure  was  to  be  totally  excluded,  and  all  the 
mineral  conotitnents  removed  in  the  crops  were  to  be  restored  iu 
the  mineral  manure.     The  usual  rotations  were  to  cease. 


*  Verbally,  fitnn  the  German  original,  which  is  printed  in  the  second  edition 
of  A.  Tetehold's  '  Leetuns  on  Agricultural  Chemistry.' 
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^  The  question  was  to  be  solved  :  which  of  the  cftltivated  plants 
required  ammonia  in  the  manure,  and  which  of  them  could  da 
without  it.  The  manure  was  to  give  the  means  of  raising,  on 
one  and  the  same  field,  uninterruptedly  and  yet  without  ex- 
haustion, the  same  crop,  whether  clover,  wheat,  or  any  other^ 
according  to  the  wish  or  necessity  of  the  farmer. 

I  most  readily  admit  that  the  idea  of  these  manures  could  only 
have  arisen  and  taken  root  in  the  brain  of  a  man  of  science^ 
penetrated  and  inspired  by  the  truth  of  his  doctrines,  but  who  had 
before  his  mind's  eye  not  the  actual  state  of  things,  but  an  ideal 
agriculture.  It  wa^  folly  to  believe  it  even  possible  for  a  prac- 
tical agriculturist  to  enter  into  these  ideas,  or  to  fancy  that  be 
could,  or  would  convert  all  his  fields  into  experimental  fields  for 
the  sake  of  establishing  fixed  laws  for  agriculture  ;  it  was  folly: 
to  call  on  others  to  enter  on  such  an  undertakii^  without  any 
prospect  of  being  able  to  devote  to  it  the  time  and  energy  which 
were  indispensable  to  its  prosecution. 

The  just  punisbment  of  my  imprudence  has  overtaken  me^ 
for  I  have  been  compelled  to  see  that  the  very  efforts  I  made, 
to  give  to  agriculture  a  scientific  foundation,  have  only  had 
the  result  of  bringing  agriculture  into  paths  which,  already 
trodden  for  centuries,  have  led  to  no  permanent  improvement* 

In  1847  appeared  (Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  226)  the  first  paper 
of  Mr.  Lawes  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  in  which  he  endear 
vonred  to  prove,  by  the  description  of  a  series  of  facts,  that 
the  manure  for  wheat,  prepared  by  my  prescription,  had  been 
without  eiSect,  and  was  of  no  value  to  the  farmer.  He  proceeded 
without  interruption  from  me  for  some  years,  during  which  I 
was  engaged  in  other  investigations,  till  at  last  I  found,  to  my 
no  small  surprisey  that,  encouraged  by  my  silence,  he  had  sue-- 
ceeded  in  changing  the  scientific  direction  of  agricultural  re- 
searches, and  in  bringing  the  subject  back  to  tie  very  point 
where  I  had  found  it  and  taken  it  up  in  1840. 

I  had  taught,  tfiat  the  food  of  plants  consists  entirely  oftnoryanie' 
materidU* 

That  carbonic  acid^  ammonia^  and  watery  are  inorgamc  eomr- 
pounds  in  the  growth  of  plants :  the  hydrogen  comes  from  the  water^ 
the  earhonfrom  the  carbonic  acid^  the  nitrogen  from  the  ammonia^X 

**  "Manual  of  Chemistry/ by  Dr.  Tomer.  Edited  by  Liebig  and  Givgory,. 
1849y  p.  531. 

t  "  Plants  4etw^  tfteir  BOuriaHmeiit  ezclnarrely  from  the  mineral  world.  It  is. 
clear  that  the  first  pkmts  mnat  have  done  ao  ;  and,  althmigh  the  decaying  remniia 
of  former  plants  now  eoptribute  to  'v«getation,  we  ahall  see  that  they  do  wyvHdar 
mineral  fonm^  and  aot  essentially ;  mey  promote  yegetatioBy  but  are  not  iad]»^ 
pensable  t»  it. 

''  The  mm&ral'  food  of  plaats,  tiK%  oonsiats  of  carfloiuc  adiy  vaoAtTy  and  ommamm^ 
all  of  which  are  obtaaaed  fifwa  the  atmosphere ;  and  of  s^phiir  (solpharie  aeid)^ 
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That  argardc  ynaterials  are  parts  or  remains  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. 

That  organic  manures  are  such  as  contain  parts  of  plants  or 
animals. 

That  inorganic  manures  are  manures  from  which  all  parts  or 
remains  of  plants  and  animals  are  excluded. 

These  doctrines  were  admitted  as  truths  by  all  scientific  men, 
by  all  chemists,  vegetable  physiologists,  botanists,  and  are  still 
regarded  as  true. 

How,  then,  did  Mr.  Lawes  begin  to  raise  doubts  of  the  accu- 
racy of  my  doctrines  ?  From  what  position  did  he  endeavour 
to  persuade  the  farmer  that  the  truths  I  had  taught  were  errors  ? 
He  did  this  in  the  simplest  possible  way. — (Journal,  vol.  viii. 
p.  240.) 

*<  Organic  manures  are  those  which  are  capable  of  yielding  to  the 
plants  by  decomposition  or  otherwise^  organic  matter.  Carbon,  hy- 
drogen^ oxygen,  nitrogen. 

'^  Inorganic  manures  are  those  substances  which  contain  the  mine- 
ral  ingredients,  of  which  the  ashes  of  plants  are  found  to  consist." 

So  that  water  (oxygen  and  hydrogen),  ammonia  and  ammo- 
niacal  salts  are,  according  to  Mr.  Lawes,  organic  matters  1 1 

phosphorus  (phosphoric  acid),  alkalies,  earths,  salts,  and  metals,  all  derived  from 
the  soil."     (Gregoiys  *  Outlines  of  Organic  Chemistry,'  1843.) 

I  have  quoted  this  passage  to  show  that  in  1843,  and  indeed  lonf  prior  to  that 
period,  I  had  learned  from  Baron  Liehig,  and  understood  and  taught  precisely  as 
he  does  in  the  text,  his  doctrine  of  the  food  of  plants.  I  must  also  express  m^ 
surprise  that  any  one  should  not  he  aware  that  the  atmosphere  and  all  its  consti- 
tuents, including  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  anunonia,  are  always  regarded  as 
mineral  substances,  and,  as  such,  have  their  place  in  every  system  of  mineralogy. 
The  distinction  made  in  the  food  of  plants  is  not  between  inorganic  and  orgamc, 
for  the  whole  is  inorganic  or  mineral,  but  between  atmospheric  ^gaseous)  and  ter- 
restrial (solid).  The  term  organic  is  only  with  propriety  appliea  to  such  manures 
as  contain  parts  of  dead  animals  or  plants.  But  even  these,  before  they  can  serve 
as  food  for  plants,  must  take  inorganic  forms. 

It  is  true  that  chemists  sometimes  speak  of  the  organic  food  of  plants,  meaning 
thereby  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  But  this,  which  is  not  a  strictly  correct 
mode  of  expression,  has  reference,  not  to  the  ruxture  of  these  substances,  but  to  their 
origin,  which  is  generally,  but  not  always,  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  sub- 
stances. The  more  accurate  term  would  be  the  gaseous  food  of  plants,  synonymous 
with  atmospheric.  It  is  well  known  that  springs  from  great  depths  onen  contain 
both  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  and  that  these  substances  are  also  poured  into 
the  air  from  volcanic  source^  both  active  and  extinct.  To  such  supplies  the  term 
organic  could  not  with  propriety  be  applied,  any  more  than  to  the  carbonic  acid 
and  ammonia  on  which  the  first  created  plants  must  have  fed.  The  passages 
above  quoted  from  my  *  Outlines '  show  plainly  the  opinions  I  have  always  held 
on  these  points,  and  prove  incontestably  tnat,  in  speakm^  of  ammonia  as  an  inor- 
oanic  or  mineral  constituent  of  the  food  of  plants.  Baron  Liebig,  in  his  *  Princii)les,' 
has  not  had  recourse  to  a  manoixmre  or  ruse,  but  has  simply  stated  the  fact  as  it  is 
understood  among  chemists.  The  error  is  on  the  side  of  his  opponents,  who  have 
misapprehended  tne  occasional  use  of  the  term  organic,  as  applied  to  the  gaseous 
foodi  of  plants,  and  have  not  clearly  imderstood  the  distinction  between  the  terres- 
trial and  atmospheric  food  of  vegetables. — ^W.  G.,  Tban8LA,tob, 
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According  to  this  definition,  which  is  entirely  unknown  to 
science,  a  refutation  of  my  doctrine  was  easy. 

When  I  spoke  of  all  progress  in  agriculture  depending  on  our 
being  able  to  replace  farmyard-manure  by  its  efficient  inorganic 
constituents,  Mr.  Lawes,  resting  on  his  erroneous  definition, 
proved  that  I  had  maintained  that  we  should  exclude  ammonia 
from  the  manure^  because  ammonia  is  an  organic  compound  1 ! 

And  when,  in  my  '  Principles/  p.  90,  I  said  that  his  experi- 
ments included  the  proof  that  farmyard-manure  (organic  manure) 
could  be  replaced,  in  its  entire  efficacy,  by  mineral  substances 
(for  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  sal  ammoniac,  are  mineral  sub- 
stances), he  replies, — 

*^  Thus,  then,  ammoniacal  salts,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  sal 
ammoniac,  are  to  be  classed  as  mineral  manures!  This  is 
indeed  begging  the  question :  but  a  manoeuvre  so  transparent  as 
this  would  not  even  require  notice,  were  it  only  addressed  to  the 
scientific  reader."  (*  On  some  Points,'  &c..  Journal,  vol  xvi. 
p.447.)» 

And  when,  in  the  same  little  work,  as  I  had  always  done  in  my 
book,  and  as  was  indispensable  to  the  understanding  of  it,  I  con- 
sidered ammonia  and  the  constituents  of  the  ashes  of  plants  as 
contrasted,  in  the  sense  of  air  and  earth  (atmospheric  and  terres- 
trial food  of  plants),  Mr.  Lawes  ventures  to  assert,  that  /  have 
regarded  them  as  contrasted  in  his  sense,  and  HAVE  ALWAYS 
CONSIDERED  AMMONIA  AS  AN  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCE,  which,  from  my 
point  of  view,  was  a  sheer  impossibility ;  and  he  calls  my  expla- 
nation a  ruse  !  I  **  The  ruse,"  says  he,  "  has  not  been  entirely 
without  success." — (p.  448.) 

His  last  paper  in  this  Journal  is  a  carefully  prepared  attempt, 
not  only  to  call  in  question  my  scientific  qualifications  in  these 
matters,  but  also  to  cast  suspicion  on  my  veracity,  as  if  a  career 
of  thirty-four  years  of  the  most  earnest  and  laborious  efforts, 
entirely  devoted  to  science  and  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  were 
not  a  sufficient  protection  against  such  unworthy  insinuations. 

The  history  of  agriculture  will  be  a  severe  judge  in  these 
matters.  I  know  well  the  defects  and  imperfections  of  my  book, 
but  no  one  shall  ever  be  able  justly  to  accuse  me  of  not  having 
endeavoured,  with  the  best  will  and  with  all  my  power,  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth,  and  to  correct  the  errors  into  which  I  may  have 
fallen.     On  the  very  first  opportunity  that  offered,  I  admitted 

*  1  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  last  note  for  proof  that  the  doctrine  here 
represented  as  a  manceuyre  hy  Mr.  Lawes  -was  held  and  has  always  been  tanght 
hy  me,  not  only  in  1843,  bat  much  earlier.  In  my  Lectures,  in  common,  I 
believe,  with  all  teachers,  I  constantly  represent  tiie  vegetable  kingdom  as 
building  np  organic  matter  from  inorganic  substances,  and  the  animal  kingdom 
(with  decay  and  combustion)  as  reconverting  organic  substances  into  the  inorganic 
food  of  plants.—- W.  6.,  Ta^NSLATOB. 
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the  imperfectioa  of  my  manure,  and  I  expreised  my  regret  that 
the  idea  which  I  bad  intended  to  realise  had  taken  the  £ann  of 
«  mercantile  speculation.  (^Letters  on  Chemistry^  3rd  edition, 
1851,  p.  482.) 

After  the  third  edition  of  my  book  had  appeared,  in  1843,  no 
man  in  Europe  ever  imagined,  up  to  1847,  that  I  had  taught,  that 
the  prodvux  of  soih  is  proportional  to  the  mineral  conetituente  sap^ 
plied  in  the  manure  alone,  or  that  I  had  advised  farmers  to  give  no 
ammonia  in  the  manure  applied  to  grain  crops.  Men  of  science 
«nd  agriculturists  were  aware,  up  to  the  period  when  the  Jirsf 
papers  of  Mr.  Latoes  appeared^  that  I  had  laboured  to  direct  their 
attention  to  certain  fixed  conditions  of  fertility  in  soils,  the  im- 
portance of  which  I  pointed  out  the  more  strongly,  the  less  they 
had  been  previously  attended  to.  The  effect  of  ammonia  was 
known  and  estailished.  Whether,  in  doing  this,  I  committed  an 
error,  the  reader  can  now  decide  for  himself.  All  that  Messis. 
Lawes  and  Gilbert  have  collected  from  European  and  American 
journals  in  favour  of  their  views  of  my  doctrine  is  but  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  literature  which  has  appeared  concerning  it, 
and  is  nothing  more  than  the  echo  of  their  own  mistakes.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  throw  away  a  word  more  on  these  misrepresenta- 
tions nor  on  the  incomplete  letter  which  I  am  said  to  have  written 
to  the  'Revue  Scientifique  et  Industrielle/ in  Paris, in  1847  (a 
periodical,  the  editor  of  which  is  unknown  to  me  even  by  name), 
and  the  end  of  which  alone  has  a  rational  meaning,  '^  that,  as 
soon  as  we  can  dispense  with  the  bulky  farmyard  manure  by 
the  use  of  artificial  preparations,  the  productive  powers  of  our 
fields  are  in  our  hands."  * 

The  experiments,  published  by  Mr.  Lawes  in  1847,  had  ori- 
ginally for  their  object  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  manure  pre- 
pared according  to  my  prescription  by  Messrs.  Muspratt  and  Co. 
of  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Lawes  calls  the  testing  the  efficacy  of  these  manures 
testing  the  accuracy  of  my  theory.  The  facts  which  showed 
that  the  produce  of  his  experimental  fields  was  not  increased  by 
these  manures,  he  calls  proofs.  They  prove,  according  to  him, 
that  manuring  with  the  mineral  constituents  of  wheat  had  no 
effect ;  and  he  ccmcluded  from  this,  that  the  supply  of  these  con- 

*  During  my  visit  to  my  friend  Dr.  Danbeny  at  Oxford,  I  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Proctor  of  Bristol,  a  manufacturer  of  manures,  who  came  to  Oxford  to 
tell  me  that  he  was  indebted  to  my  book  for  the  success  of  his  manures.  He  pays 
jkttention  to  the  geolojjpcal  quality  of  the  soils,  and  regulates  acoordinfl^y,  in 
accordance  with  my  principles,  the  composition  of  his  manures ;  and  on  Im  own 
fields  he  has  obtamed  astonishing  results.  He  has  been  fortunate  enough,  in 
«Tery  case,  to  satisfy  the  consumer.  I  caused  my  son  Hermann,  who  is  a  prac- 
tical agriculturist,  to  travel  to  Bristol ;  and  what  he  saw  there  agrees  perwctly 
with  the  preceding  statement,  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Proctor. 
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stitaeati  firom  without  was  of  no  value  lor  hit  fieldil  or  lor  the 
soil  of  England  generally ;  and  as  these  mannres  contained  the 
coDstitaents  of  the  ash  of  wheat  in  the  quantity  required  for  a 
crop,  and  in  the  ptoportioii  found  hy  analyses  to  exist  in  the 
4»hes  of  the  wheat  plant,  he  maintains  that  his  unsuccessful 
expCTiments  with  these  manures  prove  that  the  only  scientific 
basis  for  judging  of  the  value  of  a  manure,  namely,  its  diemical 
composition,  is  fallacious^  and  does  not  hold  good  in  practice. 
Then  he  tells  ns  what  his  practice  is.  The  soil,  in  his  practice, 
was  to  receive,  not  the  same  elements,  and  in  the  same  propor- 
tions, as  those  selected  from  the  soil  by  the  plant,  but  propor- 
tions dictated  merely  by  fancy,  and,  in  a  chemical  sense,  mix- 
tures destitute  of  all  principle.* 

In  1846,  when  Mr.  Lawes  made  his  experiments  with  my 
manure  for  wheat,  he  proceeded  on  the  impossible  supposition^ 
-diat  a  field,  which  by  a  series  of  crops  had  been  brought  to  the  last 
degree  of  exhaustion,t  consequently  after  he  had  removed  from  it 
»x,  eight,  or  perhaps  ten  times  the  quantity  of  minecal  consti- 
tuents required  for  a  crop,  could  be  brought  to  a  maximum  of 
fertility  by  restoring  the  mineral  constituents  of  one  crop,  that  is 
to  say,  the  sixth,  eighth,  or  tenth  part  of  what  had  been  removed. 
He  manured  this  field  with  448  lbs.  of  the  manure  for  wheat 
prepared  by  my  prescription,  which  contains  less  than  half  its 
weight  of  the  constituents  of  the  ash  of  wheat ;  that  is,  he  added 
1  grain  of  ash  constituents  for  4  cubie  feet  of  soil,  reckoning  it 
to  the  depth  of  12  inches.  And  he  wonders  that  this  field  did 
not  yield  a  maximum  of  produce.  With  this  minimum  of 
manure  he  might  keep  up  permanently  a  medium  produce  of  the 
field,  but  more  than  this  could  not  rationally  be  expected  from 
this  experiment.  Had  he  begun  by  adding  six,  eight,  or  ten 
times  the  quantity,  and  continued  the  experiment  by  adding 

*  As  a  historical  cnriosityy  I  lure  labjoui  aoaie  of  these  mixtures.* — 

1.   S50  lbs.  gaperphosphate  of  liiac.        Or,  S.  300  lbs.  peailash. 

84  „  phoqmate  of  magnesia.  200  „  soda  ash. 

65  „  phosphate  of  soda.  100  „  6ul|)hate  of  magnesia. 

75  „  phosphate  of  potash.      ,  200  „  caldned  bone-dust. 

65  „  phosphate  of  ammonia.  150  „  snlpfanrie  acid. 

112  „  silicate  of  potash.  200  „  solphate  of  ammonia. 

145  „  rape  cake.  250  „  muriate  of  ammonia. 

896  lbs.  1950  lbs.— ^oaraa/,  toI.  xii.  p.  19. 

Or,  300  lbs.  superphosphate  of  lime.  Or,  350  lbs.  superphosphate  of  lime. 

420    „   phosphate  of  magnesia.  325    „   phosphate  of  soda. 

720  lbs.  675  lbs. — JwmaJ,  toI.  yiii.  p.  19. 

t  The  field  selected  ibr  the  purpose  had  been  redaoed  to  the  lowest  state  of 
fertility. — Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  7. 
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annually  the  quantity  corresponding  to  one  crop,  the  result  would 
probably  have  been  very  different 

And,  although  Mr.  I^wes  observed  that  the  small  quantity  of 
my  manure  which  he  used,  by  simply  increasing  the  proportion 
of  ammoniacal'salt  contained  in  it,  and  by  the  addition  of  rape- 
cake,  contributed  to  increase  the  produce  of  his  fields,  and  this, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  was  able  to 
do  by  the  use  of  his  fanciful  mixtures,  with  equal  additions  of 
ammoniacal  salts  and  rape-cake,  he  yet  maintains  that  he  has 
proved,  that  the  principle  of  the  composition  of  my  manure  is 
fallacious,  and  does  not  hold  good  in  practice. 

The  main  question — that  of  the  comparative  permanence  of 
the  increased  produce,  during  a  series  of  years,  under  the  use  of 
manures  prepared  according  to  the  results  of  analysis,  and  under 
that  of  the  mixtures  imagined  by  him — has  been  entirely  over- 
looked by  Mr.  Lawes.  He  never  thought  of  inquiring  whether 
the  origin  of  the  difference  in  the  efficacy  of  these  manures  for 
wheat,  in  relation  to  time,  the  excess  of  ammonia  and  rape-cake 
being  excluded,  should  not  be  sought  for  in  their  peculiar  form 
and  quality.  He  thought  that  the  facts  observed  by  him  proved 
the  fallacy  of  my  theory,  as  if  he  had  had  any  the  most  distant 
idea  of  testing  the  truth  of  that  theory.  He  made  hundreds  of 
trials  with  his  own  mixtures,  varied  in  every  possible  way. 
Why,  then,  did  he  not  make  as  many  trials  with  mixtures  pre- 
pared on  my  principles,  and  varied  in  the  same  manner  ?  This 
a  man  of  science  would  certainly  have  done,  before  he  condemned 
my  theory. 

If  a  kind  Providence,  in  compassion  to  agriculture,  were  to  send 
down  on  our  fields  twice  as  much  ammonia  as  is  required  for  a 
full  crop  of  wheat,  this  would  not  be  enough  for  Mr.  Lawes. 
Were  he  permitted  to  express  his  wishes  in*  this  matter,  he  would 
address  to  Providence  the  request  that  to  his  fields  and  to  his 
mixtures  a  fivefold  supply  might  be  vouchsafed.*  It  is  only  then 
that  he  can  feel  sure  of  obtaining  something  more  than  one-half 
more  than  his  fields,  without  any  supply  of  ammonia,  produced. 
Such  views  would  be  simply  ridiculous,  were  they  not  so  injurious 
in  their  consequences. 


*  "  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  for  practical  purposes,  we  may  assume  5  Ihs.  of 
ammonia  to  be  required  for  the  production  of  eyery  bushel  of  wheat  beyond  the 
natural;  yield  of  the  soil  and  season "  (Journal^  yiii.  p.  246).  Again  (p.  482),. 
"  We  do  not  intend  to  enter  fully  into  the  question  of  the  accuracy  of  this  estimate^ 
but  we  majr  observe,  in  passing,  that  amonf  the  plots,  the  history  of  which  we 
have  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  down  to  me  last  harvest,  there  is  not  one,  even 
under  the  best  conditions  as  to  (his,  Mr.  Lawes's)  artificial  mineral  supply,  where 
the  ammonia,  on  an  average  of  seasons,  has  given  an  increase  equal  to  oar 
estimate." 
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My  views  are  different  and  may  be  thus  expressed: — A 
certain  mass  of  silver  and  gold  circulates  in  the  world,  and 
the  art  of  becoming  rich  consists  in  knowing  the  way  to  divert, 
from  the  main  stream,  an  additional  brook  to  one's  own  house. 
In  like  manner,  there  circulates,  in  the  air  and  in  the  soil,  a  rela- 
tively inexhaustible  quantity  of  the  food  of  plants  ;  and  the  art  of 
the  farmer  consists  in  knowing  and  using  the  means  of  rendering 
this  food  efficient  and  available  for  his  crops.  The  more  he  is 
able  to  divert  from  the  moving  stream  (the  air)  to  the  immoveable 
promoter  of  his  production  (the  soil  of  his  fields),  the  more  will 
the  sum  of  his  wealth  and  of  his  products  increase. 

I  had  advised  farmers  not  to  bestow  their  chief  attention  on 
that  clement  of  the  food  of  plants  which  the  heavens  constantly 
shower  on  our  fields,  but  rather  to  care  especially  for  those  con- 
stituents, which  are  not  restored  spontaneously,  or  without  our 
assistance ;  and  considering  that  I  was  well  aware  what  enormous 
quantities  of  ammonia  are  contained  in  the  soil,  which  ammonia 
was  inefficient  if  the  conditions  of  its  efficiency  were  wanting,  it 
is  easy  to  see  why  I  was  led  to  look  for  the  causes  of  the  efficacy 
of  fallow  in  other  quarters,  and  not  in  the  increase  of  the  amount 
of  ammonia  in  the  soil. 

In  direct  contradiction  to  my  opinion,  and  after  they  had  pre- 
mised (p.  488)  that  in  my  book,  and  especially  in  the  chapter  on 
fallow,  I  had  not  said  a  single  word  of  the  accumulation  of  atmos- 
pheric food  for  plants,  that  is,  of  nitrogen,  in  the  soil,  these 
agricultural  chemists  assert  as  follows : — "  We  maintain  (p.  487) 
that  it  is  by  the  amount  of  this  accumulation  of  available  atmos- 
pheric food  of  plants  within  the  soil,  rather  than  by  the  amount 
of  liberated  (proper)  soil  constituents,  that  the  increased  produce 
of  grain  will  be  measurable."  Again  (p.  488)  :  "  We  have  our- 
selves, on  more  than  one  occasion,  called  attention  to  the  foririer 
influences,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  a  study  of  the  properties  of 
the  soil  in  relation  to  the  atmospheric  food  of  plants  promised  to 
be  of  more  value  to  agriculture  than  that  of  the  mere  determination 
of  its  percentage  composition  in  the  mineral  food  of  plants." 
And  as  they  find,  in  my  '  Principles '  (p.  106),  a  sentence  which, 
verbatim  from  p.  82  of  the  German  edition,  is  as  follows :  "  But 
to  prepare  the  soil,  by  art,  so  that  it  is  enabled  to  collect  from  the 
atmosphere  and  the  sources  offered  to  plants  by  nature  a  maximum 
of  nitrogen ; — this  is  a  problem  worthy  of  scientific  agriculture  ;" 
they  add  (p.  488),  "  We  are  happy  to  have  now  the  sanction  of 
Baron  Liebig  himself"  They  thus  endeavour  to  make  others  believe 
that  they  have  taught  me  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  ammonia  in 
the  soil  (which,  ten  years  ago,  I  determined  in  twenty-two  different 
soils),  and  that  I  ascribed  to  the  ammonia  which  the  soil  acquires 
in  fallow  some  specially  predominant  influence. 

VOI,.  XVIT.  Y 
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But  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  have,  without  beings  aware  of 
it,  supplied  the  most  decisive  proof  that  the  accumulation  of  am- 
monia in  the  soil^  in  one  year,  has  no  influence  on  the  crop  in  the 
succeeding  year.  They  manured  a  field  in  1845  with  336  lbs.  of 
ammoniacal  salt,  of  which  no  more  than  72  lbs.  could  be  employed 
in  the  increase  of  produce  obtained.  The  lesidue,  254  lbs.,  which 
remained  in  the  soil,  had  no  influence  on  the  crop  of  1846.  After 
a  new  manuring  with  ammoniacal  salt,  there  was  a  new  residue 
of  206  lbs. ;  but  even  the  two  together  (=»  634  lbs.)  was  equally 
without  effect  in  1847.  At  last  the  residue  of  ammoniacal  salt  in 
the  soil  amounted  to  1 192  lbs. ;  but  even  this  had  lost  ail  influence. 
In  all  these  trials  with  ammoniacal  salts,  even  when  an  enormous 
excess  was  used,  the  accumulation  of  ammonia  in  the  soil  was 
found  to  have  no  effect  in  the  following  season. 

But  if  in  this  way  clear  proof  is  obtained  that  the  accumulation 
of  ammonia  in  the  soil  does  not  increase  its  fertility  in  the  follow- 
ing year ;  if,  moreover,  the  ammonia  be  added  to  the  soil  in  the 
form  of  a  non-volatile  salt,  how  can  it  rationally  be  supposed  that 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  which  is  possibly  conveyed  to  the  soil  by 
the  air  and  rain,  which  is  from  three  to  five  times  smaller,  can 
have  a  perceptible  influence  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil?  when 
we  know,  in  suidition  to  all  this,  that  the  soil  contains  many  hun- 
dred times,  nay  often  a  thousand  times,  as  much  ammonia  as  is 
required  for  a  full  crop  of  wheat.  From  this  want  of  effect,  these 
writers  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  ammonia  has  evaporated  and  has 
been  dissipated  through  the  leaves  and  stalks  1  But  this  conclusion 
is  not  a  fact ;  it  is  a  pure  fancy ;  and  lias  been  imagined  in  order 
to  save  their  so-called  theory.  In  a  similar  way  do  they  proceed 
in  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  cultivation  of  turnips.  They 
manured  a  field  for  several  years  with  superphosphate  of  lime; 
In  1843  it  received  504  lbs. ;  in  1844,  560  lbs.  ;  and  in  1845, 
1232  lbs. ;  in  all,  2296  lbs.  of  superphosphate  of  lime.  In  the 
three  crops  of  turnips  there  were  removed  from  the  soil,  in  each, 
about  112  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  in  the  three  years  therefore 
336  lbs.,  and  there  remaineti  in  the  soil  1960  lbs.  of  superphos- 
phate for  the  crop  of  the  fourth  year.  But  now  was  presented 
the  strange  circumstance,  that  this  field,  though  it.  contained  after 
the  third  crop,  nearly  four  times  as  much  superphosphate  as  was 
supplied  in  the  first  year,  yet  required  to  be  manured,  in  the  fourth 
year,  with  280  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  in  order  to  yield  a  fourth 
crop.  While  504  lbs.  in  the  first  year  had  a  most  marked  effect, 
1960  lbs.,  present,  after  the  third  crop,  had  no  effect  on  the  crop  of 
the  fourth.  There  is  no  room  for  supposing  a  want  of  phosphoric 
acid ;  for  the  soil  contained,  in  the  fourth  year,  four  times  as 
much  as  in  the  first,  and  yet  lost  its  productive  power.  The 
phosphoric  acid  lost  its  efficacy !     Tliis  case  is  quite  paralld!  to 
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tbst  of  the  manuxing  of  the  wheat  field  with  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
The  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  that  instance,  like  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  this,  lost  its  ioflvence  on  the  crop  of  the  succeeding  year, 
and  if  facts  can  prore  an  erroneous  opinion,  the  arguments  used 
in  the  case  of  the  wheat  field,  when  employed  in  that  of  the 
turnip  field,  will  prove  that  the  phosphate  of  lime  must,  like  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  have  evaporated  through  the  leaves ;  for  in 
■o  other  way  could  it  have  disappeared  or  been  lost. 

It  never  occurred  to  these  observers  to  inquire,  whether  the 
snlphoric  acid,  in  the  superphosphate,  had  any  effect,  although 
tiiej  might  have  known,  firom  the  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  turnips 
by  Way  and  Ogston,  that  turnips  extract  from  the  soil,  and  un- 
questionably therefore  require,  about  50  per  cent,  more  of  sul- 
phuric acid  than  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Two  of  these  experiments  favour  the  opinion  that  the  chief 
riiare,  in  the  action  of  the  superphosphate  on  turnips,  belongs  to 
the  sulphuric  acid. 

In  1844  they  manured  the  plot  No.  13  with  400  lbs.  of  boiie- 
dust,  258  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  134  lbs.  of  common  salt; 
and  they  obtained  14  tons  10  cwt  of  turnips,  with  6  tons  11  cwt. 
of  leaves. 

In  the  same  year  they  manured  the  equal  plot  No.  9  with 
400  lbs.  of  bone  dust  and  muriatic  acid  (=»  268  lbs.  of  sulphuric 
acid),  and  obtained  9  tons  9  cwt.  of  turnips,  with  4  tons  6  cwt  of 
leaves.  The  result  of  these  two  estperiments  is  clear  and  incontro^ 
mrtible.  The  two  fiats  received  the  tame  quantity  of  phosphoric 
eteid  in  the^eame  state  of  solubility  ;  both  aho  received  chlorine;  but 
ihat  which  received  no  sulphuric  acid  yielded  5  tons  of  rootSj  and  2 
ions  5  etet,  of  leaves  LESS  than  the  other^  which  was  manured  with 
superphosphate  of  Kme  asid  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

The  enormous  deficiency  in  the  crop  of  No.  9  cannot  therefore 
lie  ascribed  to  a  want  of  phosphoric  acid  ;  as  little  is  it  due  to 
tile  presence  of  chlorine  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  cause  of  the 
differ^ice  must  lie  in  the  sulphuric  acid;  excluded  from  No.  9, 
and  that  this  sulphuric  acid  has  a  principal  share  in  the  effect  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  on  turnips. 

Another  of  their  experiments  is  not  less  remarkable.  In  1843 
they  manured  No.,  1  widi  12  tons  of  farm-yard  manure ;  No.  12 
with  2^  cwt.  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  2  cwt.  of  rape  meal,  and 
1  ton  of  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  and  Na  23  with  15  bush«^  of 
clay  and  the  ashes  of  weeds.     The  produce 


tona.    cwt    lbs. 

1.  No.  1   .,•.„„..    9    0    a 
a.  No.  12 11     7    a 
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must  remember  tliat  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  ascribe  the  effect 
of  superphosphate  of  lime  to  the  phosphoric  acid^  and  that  of 
farm-yard  manure  to  the  organic  constituents  of  the  straw^  and,  as 
we  might  expect  from  them,  without  their  having  ever  made  an 
experiment  with  phosphoric  acid  dlone^  or  with  straw  alone.  How 
do  they  explain  the  effect  of  the  clay  and  weed  ashes,  which  gave 
a  heavier  crop  than  the  farm-yard  manure,  and  one  almost  equal 
to  that  yielded  by  the-  superphosphate  ?  There  can  here  be  no 
question  of  free  phosphoric  acid,  nor  of  an  excess  of  phosphoric 
acid,  nor  even  of  an  error  of  the  press.  The  answer  is  (vol.  viii. 
p.  17) — "  This  is  a  curious  result,  and  indicates  that  certain 
mechanical  as  well  as  chemical  conditions  of  soil  are  essential 
to  a  favourable  and  healthy  development  of  the  organs  of  collec- 
tion." 

To  this  experiment,  the  only  one,  of  all  made  by  them,  which 
deserved  to  be  continued  and  more  accurately  studied,  no  farther 
attention  was  paid.  Possibly  it  might  have  happened  that  this 
experiment  might  have  led  to  the  confirmation  of  the  funda- 
mental proposition  of  my  doctrine. 

To  the  specimens  of  just  reasoning  given  by  Messrs.  Lawes 
and  Gilbert,  1  shall  add  another,  from  a  different  quarter,  which 
is  not  less  striking. 

Messrs.  Chevaudier  and  Salvetat  made,  in  1852,  certain  re- 
searches *(*  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Physique,'  3rd  series,  vol.  xxxiv., 
p.  307)  in  order  to  discover  how  it  came  to  pass,  that,  of  two 
meadows,  the  one  gave  constantly  a  heavier  crop  of  hay  than  the 
other.  Both  were  meadows  of  irrigation,  but  they  received  the 
water  from  two  different  sources.  One  of  these  was  called  the 
good  spring  (Ja  bonne  source),  the  other  the  bad  spring  {la  mau- 
vaise  source).  That  the  great  difference  in  the  produce  of  the 
two  meadows  depended  on  the  fact  that  they  were  irrigated,  one 
with  the  good,  the  other  with  the  bad  spring,  was  a  point  on  which 
these  two  chemists  had  not  a  shadow  of  doubt.  For  the  ma- 
jority of  agricultural  chemists,  in  all  countries,  resemble  each 
other  in  this,  that  they  never  entertain  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
their  opinions.* 

Without  first  trying  whether  the  water  of  the  good  spring,  if 
used  to  irrigate  the  inferior  meadow  would  increase  its  produce, 
or  whether  the  water  of  the  bad  spring  applied  to  the  better 
meadow  would  diminish  its  produce ;  without  first  deciding  this 
essential  preliminary  question,  Messrs.  Chevaudier  and  Salvetat 
began,  with  an  industry  and  perseverance  which  excite  admira- 
tion, to  measure  the  water  of  the  two  springs  employed  to  irrigate 

*  Chemists  will  think  the  style  of  Mr.  Lawes  -very  remarkable.  The  tone  in 
which  he  instructs  me  in  pnrely  chemical  questions,  is  precisely  that  which  a 
schoolmaster  adopts  in  dealing  with  a  stupid,  obstinate,  and  ill-mannered  boy. 
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the  meadows.  The  good  meadow  received  annually  255,744 
tons  of  water,  the  other  164,231  tons.  The  water  was  now  ana- 
lysed, and  its  volatile  and  fixed  ingredients  were  determined.  The 
hay  of  both  meadows  was  subjected  to  ultimate  analysis,  and  no 
difference  was  found  in  the  composition  of  the  hay.  The  water 
of  the  bad  spring  contained  20  per  cent,  more  of  mineral  sub- 
stances and  30  per  cent,  more  of  organic  substances  than  that  of 
the  good  spring.  What  then  was  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary 
difference  of  produce  ?  They  found  that  the  water  of  the  good 
spring  contained,  in  1847,  15  kilogrammes  ;  in  1848,  23  kilo- 
grammes, of  nitrogen,  more  than  that  of  the  bad  spring ;  and  the 
explanation,  corresponding  to  theory,  was  at  once  secured. 

The  23  kilogrammes,  or  48'3  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  which  the  one 
meadow  received  in  the  water,  more  than  the  other,  was  pointed 
out  by  these  chemists  as  the  cause  of  the  increased  produce  of 
that  meadow,  which  increase  amounted  to  14,440  lbs.,  or  6'44 
tons  of  hay. 

In  other  words,  the  one  meadow  produced,  in  the  form  of  hay, 
144  lbs.  of  nitrogen  more  than  the  other  (calculating  the  nitrogen 
in  hay  at  1  per  cent.),  and,  at  the  same  time,  four  times  as  much 
potash,  phosphoric  acid,  silicic  acid,  &c.,  as  were  contained  in  the 
produce  of  the  inferior  meadow.  And  the  48*3  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
which  produced  these  miraculous  effects  was  supplied  to  the 
meadow  in  the  form  of  irrigation  with  water,  containing  in  77 
gallons  1  grain  of  nitrogen  more  than  the  water  of  the  other 
spring.  Whether  1  part  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  6  J  millions  of 
parts  of  water  would  have  raised  the  produce  of  the  inferior  mea- 
dow to  the  level  of  that  of  the  better  one,  was  of  course  not  tried, 
for  the  object  of  these  chemists  was  not  to  ascertain  the  truth,  but 
to  prove  their  theory ;  and,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  soil  and  its 
constituents  had  evidently  nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 

We  may  see  by  this  example  to  how  great  an  extent  the  theory 
which  teaches  that  nitrogen  is  the  turning  point  of  agriculture, 
disturbs  the  judgment  and  confuses  the  understanding  of  really 
intelligent  men ;  and  that  the  prodigious  expenditure  of  labour 
in  chemical  analyses  in  such  circumstances  is  nothing  but  out- 
ward show  and  stage  decoration  ;  it  is  the  shell  of  a  fruit  without 
kernel  or  contents.  No  one  certainly  will  expect  of  an  agricul- 
tural chemist  that  he  should  have  studied  Lord  Bacon^s  work 
*  De  Augmentis,'  or  his  '  Novum  Organum,'  before  he  begins  to 
make  experiments;  but  sound  reason  demands,  that  when  a 
man  draws  conclusions  and  makes  inferences  he  should  first  tike 
all  possible  pains  to  establish  accurately  his  premises  and  data. 
If  he  neglect  this,  he  can  effect  nothing  of  any  value,  how  great 
soever  may  have  been  the  outlay  of  labour,  time,  patience,  and 
skill  in  his  experiments. 
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We  mint  never  Ibiget  that  any  change  in  our  meAods  or  in 
the  directtf>n  of  men's  thoughts,  whether  in  science  or  in  arts  or 
professions,  can  only  be  very  gradually  effected,  and  that  the 
refutation  of  errors  which  are  held  as  truths  is  infinitely  difficult, 
because  truth  itself  appean  to  be  «Tor.  In  all  ages  and  on 
every  such  occasion  the  old  falsehood  has  stood  at  the  door 
when  a  new  truth  desired  admission.  The  true  doctrine  is  to  be 
recognised  by  this,  that  it  has  roots  and  that  it  grows. 

To  myself,  in  regard  to  the  chemical  theory  of  agriculture,  I 
believe  I  may  apply,  without  presumption,  what  Macaulay  says 
of  Bacon : — 

'*  He  was  not  the  malrer  of  tkat  road ;  he  was  not  the  disooverer  of  that 
road ;  he  vas  not  the  peraon  who  fiist  smveyed  aad  mapped  that  road.  But 
he  was  the  person  who  first  called  the  public  attention  to  an  inexhaustible 
mine  of  wealth,  which  had  been  utterly  neglected,  And  which  was  accessible 
by  that  road  alone.  By  doing  so  he  caused  that  road,  which  had  previously 
been  trodden  only  by  peasants  and  higglers,  to  be  frequented  by  a  hi^er  order 
of  travellers." 

Munich,  April,  16&%. 
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I. — On  *  Ridge-and'Furroio '  Pasture  Land^  and  a  method  of 
levelling  it.    By  Chandos  Wren  Hoskyns. 

To  THE  Chairman  of  the  Joxtrxal  Committee. 

The  only  caaws  in  which  I  hare  ever  known  of  harm  mixed 
with  the  good  done  by  the  draining-tile  has  bocn  hi  that  of  old 
dairy  pastures  lying  in  *■  ridge  and  furrow/  In  most  dairying 
districts  there  is,  as  yon  know,  a  great  deal  of  such  old  pas- 
tore,  much  too  valuable  to  break  up,  and  which  has  been  lying 
in  that  form  perhaps  for  centuries,*always  ready  in  a  hot  sum- 
mer to  bom,  upon  the  ridge,  and  always  swampy  at  winter 
time,  and  a  nursery  of  unwholesome  aquatic  grasses,  in  the 
tnrrow.  The  cheese- and-butter-making  qualities  of  such  land, 
in  the  districts  I  am  speaking  of,  stand  nevertheless  so  far 
above  any  other  use  it  could  be  applied  to,  and  are  so  impos- 
sible to  reproduce^  that  the  idea  of  breaking  up  is,  and  with 
truth,  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the  genim  loci.  Every  soil  has 
its  native  characteristic ;  and  that  of  the  land  I  am  describing 
(of  the  '  clay-farm  ^  variety)  is  beyond  all  question  less  respoib- 
sive  to  the  plough  than  to  the  milk-pail. 

But  having  been  laid  down  (if  so  it  can  be  termed)  long 
before  the  dndn-tile  was  in  common  use,  it  is,  from  its  form  of 
surface,  stereotyped  to  perpetual  suffering  from  the  alternate  evils 
I  have  described.  And  when  yoa  come  to  the  attempt  to  cure 
the  one  by  drainage, 

"  Incidis  in  Scyllam  cnpiens  vitare  Chary bdim,'* 

you  make  the  other  worse.  This  is  no  fanciful  ^complaint:' 
it  is  literally  and  experimentally  true.  And  its  truth  is  due  to 
the  obvious  fact,  that  by  this  artificial  corduroying  of  the  surface 
you  have  put  yourself  out  of  nature's  court,  and  out  of  the  benefit 
of  her  undeviating  laws.  In  other  phrase,  you  have  altered  the 
balance  of  percolation  and  capillary  attraction,  to  which  good 
drainage  owes  its  efficacy  and  equality  of  action.  The  tenant 
tells  you  that  his  best  dairy-piece  is  spoilt  by  being  laid  too  dry  I 
Strange  as  the  words  always  sound  in  a  wet  clay  district,  they 
tarn  out  to  be  more  fully  verified  every  year ;  and  the  stiffer 
the  soil,  the  more  tiiie  they  are  likely  to  be,  because  in  such  soil 
the  roots  of  grasses  on  the  sun-baked  ridge  have  more  difficulty 
in  descending  for  moisture  below  the  mean  level. 

In  fact,  after  drainage,  the  mean  level  of  the  ridge-and-furrow 
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(by  which  nature  had  before  striven  for  a  kind  of  give-and-take 
compensation  of  too  wet  and  too  dry)  is  gone ;  the  crown  of  the 
ridge  is  isolated,  raised  out  of  reach  ot  the  re-active  moisture  from 
below,  that  supports  the  level  herbage  of  a  meadow  in  long 
droughts,  and  confirms  the  benefit  of  the  draining-tile  under  a 
level  surface  by  the  increased  '  capillation '  set  up  in  the  soil. 
This,  I  repeat,  is  lost,  and  worse  than  lost,  upon  the  convexities 
presented  by  the  ridge-and-furrow. 

The  experience  of  this  evil,  now  well-established,  in  the 
quarter  I  speak  of,  has  led  me  to  try  several  methods  of  levelling 
the  surface  of  such  lands — I  mean,  of  course,  without  breaking 
up ;  and  I  am  tempted  to  submit  to  you  a  mode  of  doing  this 
which  I  have  been  led  to,  as  the  most  efficacious  and  economical 
I  can  discover,  and  which  has  the  advantage  of  greatly  improving 
both  the  amount  of  pasture  ahd  its  dairying  qualities.  To  some 
it  may  not  be  new — it  is  difficult  in  agriculture  to  find  anything 
that  is  so ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  dil!icult  to  name  many  things 
that  are  "not  new"  and  "not  bad,*'  which  are  nevertheless 
unknown  and  unadopted  where  they  are  most  wanted ;  and  at 
least  I  can  say  that,  simple  as  the  method  is  I  shall  try  to  describe, 
I  have  never  seen  it  attempted  elsewhere ;  and  even  by  some 
who  have  all  their  lives  been  longing  to  level  park  land  and 
pasture  fields  that  they  have  regarded  as  an  eyesore  in  their  ridge- 
and-furrow  outline,  the  cure  has  been  considered  hopeless  without 
either  enormous  expense  or  the  fatal  recourse  to  breaking  up. 

The  plan  is  this  : — ^Take  a  common  broad-shared  ridging-up 
plough,  without  the  mould-boards  on  either  side  (one  of  Bentall  s 
answers  the  purpose  very  well) ;  let  the  horses  be  led  carefully 
along  the  centre  of  every  alternate  ridge,  splitting  and'  slightly 
under-paring,  without  turning,  the  turf  on  tFie  crown.  Then,  by 
hand-work,  let  the  turf  be  rolled  over  (in  widths  of  about  two  feet 
each)  towards  the  furrow  on  either  side,  to  a  point  a  little  beyond 
the  shoulder*  of  the  ridge,  so  as  to  expose  the  soil  on  the  upper 
half  of  the  ridge.  Plough  this  soil,  opening  out  a  furrow  in  the 
centre,  and  gathering  towards  it,  as  is  done  in  the  common 
*'  gathering  up  "  for  wheat-sowing.  Then,  by  spade-work,  throw 
out  the  soil  thus  loosened  in  equal  portions  upon  the  adjacent 
furrows  right  and  left.  Dig  the  second  soil  (it  is  not  subsoil  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  the  original  top-soil  f  of  that  place), 
cutting  it  tolerably  fine,  and  roll  back  the  turf  upon  it  Bear 
always  in  mind  that  this  is  only  done  upon  each  akernate  ridge : 
but  that  the  soil  thus  thrown  out  and  distributed  will  lie  upon 
evert/  furrow,  which  will  thus  receive  upon  their  surfaces  a  dress- 

*  The  point  equidistant  ft'om  the  crown  of  the  ridge  and  the  bed  of  the  furrow. 
t  I  prefer  throwing  this  into  the  furrows,  casting  Jorward  the  top  soil. 
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ing  of  half  the  soil  originally  taken  from  them.  This  may  be 
done  any  time  during  the  winter,  and  the  rougher  it  is  thrown  on 
the  better.  In  the  dry  weather  of  March,  let  this  soil  be  rolled 
and  bush-harrowed  up  and  down  the  farrow.  The  herbage  soon 
gets  through  it,  and  comes  up  with  the  utmost  luxuriance.  In 
two  summers  the  soil  will  have  entirely  disappeared  in  the 
farrows,  and  the  grass  have  acquired  a  deep  fresh  greenness  that 
shows  how  the  heavy  dressing  of  soil  has  refreshed  it :  that  on 
the  ridge  being  equally  benefited  by  the  under-digging. 

Leaving  it,  then,  for  a  couple  of  summers  or  more,  according 
to  discretion,  proceed  the  following  or  any  succeeding  winter  in 
the  same  manner  with  the  alternate  ridges  that  remain.  The 
field  is  then  level ;  the  whole  of  the  soil  in  its  original  place, 
from  which  it  was  formerly  removed  by  the  plough ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  pasture  refreshed  to  a  degree  which,  independently 
of  the  object  of  levelling,  exhibits  the  two  greatest  improve- 
ments of  which  old  turf-land  is  susceptible,  namely,  under-digging 
and  top-dressing  with  soil. 

Before  I  come  to  the  question  of  expense  (which  will  have 
appeared  greater  than  it  really  is  in  practice^  from  the  necessary 
length  and  minuteness  of  a  description  detailed  enough  to  work 
by),  let  me  just  say  that  the  work  may  be  done  in  the  same  time, 
and  with  still  better  effect,  if  instead  of  the  alternate  furrows 
every  fourth  furrow  be  in  the  first  year  operated  upon,  and  the 
soil  cast  over  two  furrows  on  each  side  instead  of  one,  thus 
lightening  the  dressing,  and  not  endangering  the  least  smothering 
of  the  grass,  or  lateness  of  herbage.  Every  winter,  or  every 
alternate  winter,  the  remaining  ridges  may  be  proceeded  with ; 
so  that  the  mean  level  of  the  field  may  be  attained  by  a  process 
of  top-dressing  suited  to  the  circumstances,  and  less  costly  than 
that  so  commonly  seen  of  hauling  soil  from  considerable  distances, 
making  and  turning  it  in  ^'  buries,*'  and  recarting  it  over  the  field. 

In  this  latter  plan,  the  spade-work  is  employed  upon  only  one 
eighth  part  of  every  acre  in  each  year,  or  each  alternate  year ; 
the  ridges  disappearing  gradually,  and  those  that  remain  appearing 
less  and  less  elevated  as  the  dressings  of  soil  gradually  raise  all 
the  adjacent  furrows.  In  adopting  the  latter  course  I  have  found 
it  lighten  the  work  if  the  spadesman  throw  the  heavier  dressing 
upon  the  nearer  furrow,  casting  only  every  third  spadeful  upon 
the  further  one.  When  he  comes  to  do  the  intermediate  (alter- 
nate) ridge,  the  following  winter,  he  adjusts  the  proportion  by 
doing  the  same  again,  two  spadefuls  falling  this  time  where  the 
one  fell  before. 

And  now,  in  approaching  the  important  question  of  cost,  let 
me  premise  that,  in  order  to  reduce  the  ridges  of  a  field  to  its 
mean  level,  a  much  less  quantity  of  soil  is  actually  required  to  be 
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mored  than  the  eye  leads  one  to  snppose.  The  eje,  measuring 
always  from  the  bed  of  the  furrow  to  the  crown  of  the  ridge,  sees 
the  evil  double.  Six  inches  of  soi:!^  mored  from  the  one  space 
and  laid  on  the  other,  making  a  foot  of  perpendicular  height 
between  the  two,  constitutes  a  high  ridge.  Obvious  as  this  is, 
the  illusion  is  constantly  recurring  out  of  doors ;  and  it  is  not 
until  the  spade  begins  its  work,  and  every  spadeful  does  its 
double  office  at  one  cast,  sinking  the  high  and  raising  the  low  as 
it  falls,  that  the  exaggeration  is  practically  detected.  This  would 
apply,  if  even  all  the  ridges  were  operated  on  at  once ;  but  as 
this  would  smother  the  grass  in  the  furrows,  the  labour  is  again 
subdivided  by  takif^  only  the  alternate  ridges^  and  casting  half 
the  soil  on  either  side ;  and  again  still  farther,  when  by  taking 
every  fourth  ridge  only,  the  furrow  is  insensibly  raised  by  repeated 
top-dressings,  aveFag:ing  only  an  inch  and  a  half  of  soil  each  year, 
and  at  the  end  of  four  years  still  amomiting  to  only  half  the  depth 
of  that  difference  of  altitude  that  originally  met  the  eye.  Bat 
whilst  the  action  on  the  furrows  is  thus  gradual,  each  ridge  when 
done,  as  its  turn  comes,  is  done  for  ever,  beii^  reduced  at  once 
to  the  medium  level,  which  the  furrows  have  not  yet  reached. 
Yet  when  all  the  work  is  completed,  the  spade  has  been  employed 
only  upon  half  the  land ;  the  other  half  having  done  itself,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  fall  of  every  spadeful  taken  up. 

Against  this,  however,  is  to  be  put  the  digging  of  the  second 
layer  of  soil  left  upon  the  ridge  after  removal  4if  its  surplus.  But 
any  one  who  has  seen  the  after  effect  of  this  under-digging  upon 
the  herbage  will  admit  that  this  part  of  the  process,  any  more 
than  the  top-dressing  bestowed  upon  the  furrows,  is  not  to  be 
charged  as  unproductive  labour.  I  remember  seeing  some  years 
ago  the  report  of  an  experiment  in  the  actual  paring,  under- 
digging,  and  replacing  of  some  old  turf,  in  which  the  process, 
expensive  as  it  must  of  necessity  have  been,  was  described  as 
repaying  the  ouday.  This  I  should  doubt,  though  from  experi- 
ence I  can  bear  full  witness  to  the  extraordinary  improvement  it 
produces  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  grass.  Still  the 
testimony  is  good,  valeat  quantum^  in  relief  of  the  incidental 
charge  which  the  present  case  involves  for  the  same  operation 
upon  one  fourth  or  (in  the  latter  mode  described)  one  eighth  of 
the  land  each  year. 

The  bill  of  costs  stands  thus : —  t    s     d 

Fsrisg  and  rolling  bsck  turf  on  one  quarter  of  an  acre,  snd 

rolling  again  into  place 0  12    6 

Ploughing  top-soil,  ditto  (quarter  acre) 0    2    6 

Throwing  forward  top-soil,  digging  second  soil,  and  casting 
into  adjacent  furrows  (ditto) 0  15    0 

Total  ooBt,  Ist  year      £1  10    0 
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The  Tepetitioa  of  ibis  process^  after  the  prescribed  lapse  of  a 
couple  of  jean,  will  bring  the  total  oatlay  on  the  acre  to  about 
31^  a  considerable  expense,  no  doubt,  but  the  increased  luxuri- 
ance of  the  herbage  appears  to  me  to  nearly  repay  it ;  though  it 
will  be  observed  that  1  am  not  speaking  of  it  in  the  light  of  aa 
ordinary  farming  operation. 

In  cases  where  I  have,  on  ploughing  the  exposed  soil  of  the 
ridge,  found  the  subsoil  inferior,  I  have  thrown  forward  the  top-- 
soil (as  in  double-digging),  and  cast  out  the  second. spit  of  earth 
on  the  adjacent  furrows,  where  its  exposure,  with  crushing  and 
harrowing,  quickly  mellow  it;  and  I  have  never,  in  the  worst 
case,  seen  any  but  good  effect  upon  the  undergrowth  of  herbage 
in  the  furrow.  Of  course,  I  am  speaking  throughout  of  grass- 
land which  has  been  drained,  and  where  the  crown  of  the  ridge 
is  found  too  dry. 

WrtJxhaU  Ahbey^  March,  3856. 


II. — Contagious  Disease  among  Cattle  in  Mecklenburg. 

Foreign  Office,  June  12th,  1856. 
Sib, — ^I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  transixiit  to  you, 
to  be  laid  before  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricnl- 
'  tural  Society,  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  Despatch  from  Colonel 
Hodges,  Her  Majesty's  Consal-General  at  Hamburg,  enclosing  a 
Second  Report  from  the  British  Vice-Consul  at  Llibeck,  respecting 
the  contagious  disease  that  has  broken  out  among  the  cattle  in 
Mecklenburg.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.. 

The  Secretary  of  the  E.  HaMM(»ID. 

Boyal  AgricuUuml  Society, 


Liibepk,  May  30th,  1856. 
Sir, — ^In  my  Despatch  of  the  17th  instant  I  had  the  honour  to 
report,  that  in  consequence  of  a  contagious  disease  having  broken 
out  among  the  homed  cattle  in  Mecklenburg,  the  Liibeck  Govern- 
ment had  issued  sanatory  regulations,  to  be  enforced  in  case  the 
disease  should  appear  within  the  Liibeck  territory,  and,  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure,  had  enjoined  that  no  homed  cattle  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  Liibeck  territory  from  the  Duchies  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  except  such  as  were 
certified  by  the  competent  authorities  to  be  eniirely  free  from  the 
disease. 

After  consulting  several  German  works  on  the  subject,  and, 
among  others,  the  excellent  '  Thierheilkunde^'  by  Professor  Bau- 
meister  and  Dr.  Duttenhofer  (1  vol.  8vo.  Stuttgart,  1844),  I  am 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  measures  adopted  to  pre- 
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vent  the  introduction  of  this  fatal  disease  or  marrain  into  a  given 
country  cannot  be  too  stringent  or  too  rigorously  enforced. 

In  the  notification  issued  by  the  Liibeck  Government,  the 
Mecklenburg  murrain  is  termed  "  a  pulmonary  disease  "  (Liingen-- 
seucke)  among  horned  cattle.  There  are,  however,  two  kinds  of 
murrain  described  in  the  works  which  I  have  consulted:  one, 
called  in  German  Rinderpest^  or  Rindrichseiiche^  or  Loserddrre^ 
and  which  might  appropriately  be  termed  THE  Steppe  MURRAIN  ; 
the  other  called  Lungeiueuclie^  or  Lungenfdule^  or  Lnngenbrand^ 
and  which  may  be  termed  in  English  THE  Pulmonary  Murrain. 
Both  are  equally  contagious  and  almost  equally  fatal ;  and,  in  a 
sanatory  point  of  view,  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  identical. 
The  following  account,  condensed  from  the  articles  in  the  works 
consulted,  will  afford  the  necessary  information  respecting  them  : — 

The  Steppe  Murrain. — Origin. — ^The  original  seat  of  this 
fatal  disease  is  the  steppe  land  of  Southern  Russia,  where  it  first 
appeared,  or,  at  least,  was  first  noticed  and  scientifically  described 
towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  since  which  it  has 
been  endemic  among  the  homed  cattle  of  the  steppes,  both  of  the 
Russian  steppes  and  the  steppes  of  Siberia  and  Tatary  (com- 
monly, though  erroneously,  called  Tartary,  and  still  more  erro- 
neously Independent  Tartary),  and  has  at  various  times  become 
epidemic  and  spread  to  Hungary  and  Poland,  and  thence  to  Ger-  • 
many  and  Western  Europe.  It  has  been  calculated  that  during 
the  last  century  alone  this  murrain  carried  off  28,000,000  head  of. 
cattle  in  Germany,  and  in  the  whole  of  Europe  (including  Russia, 
but  exclusive  of  Siberia  and  Tatary)  upwards  of  200,000,000. 
It  has  frequently  prevailed  in  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein,  especially  from  1774  to  1781,  when  150,000  head  of 
cattle  perished.  In  1813  it  again  broke  out  in  the  Duchies,  but 
was  speedily  checked  and  eradicated  by  the  stringent  measures 
and  police  regulations  adopted  by  the  Danish  Government 

Sgmptoms. — From  the  taking  or  first  attack  of  the  disease,  to 
its  breaking  out,  seven  days  generally  elapse,  during  which  the 
cattle  attacked  are  at  times  more  dull,  at  times  more  lively,  than 
usual.  They  hold  down  their  heads,  butt  with  their  horns,  fre- 
quently low,  and,  when  driven  to  water,  often  jump  about  and 
become  quite  unruly.  Sometimes  they  take  their  food  and  chew 
the  cud  with  ^unusual  quickness  ;  sometimes  not  at  all.  Towards 
the  fifth  day,  respiration  somewhat  affected,  an  unfrequent  but 
short  dry  cough,  back  somewhat  bent,  and,  when  stroked,  unu- 
sually sensitive.  Eighth  day  :  disease  breaks  out :  hair  stands  on 
end  ;  eyes  fixed  and  dull ;  nostrils  and  muzzle  hot  and  dry  ;  inside 
of  mouth  hot  and  of  a  deep  red ;  gums  spongy  and  swollen,  and 
marked  with  red  spots     front  teeth  loose  ;  hide  hard,  like  parch- 
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ment,  and  adhering  to  bones ;  ears  and  horns  febrile,  with  alter- 
nations of  great  heat  and  cold ;  respiration  accelerated,  but  deep, 
with  visible  motions  of  nostrils ;  cough  more  frequent,  violent, 
and  ringing ;  pulse  hard,  from  seventy  to  seventy-five  pulsations 
per  minute ;  appetite  entirely  gone,  though  some  cattle,  in  this 
stage  of  the  disease,  take  their  food  as  usual ;  most  of  them  are, 
however,  unquiet,  toss  up  their  heads,  shiver,  and  gnash  their 
tcfipth  ;  if  stroked  on  the  back,  they  bend  down  and  low  mournfully, 
seldom  lie  down,  and,  when  they  do  so,  instantly  get  up  again  ; 
void  excrements  frequently,  urine  seldom  ;  in  voiding  excrements, 
back  much  bent,  tail  turned  high  up,  animal  turning  its  head 
towards  the  rump  and  striving  to  lick  it ;  excrements  dark- 
coloured,  hard,  dry,  ustulatious  pellets;  urine  red  and  clear; 
fever  intenser  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning,  and,  as  it 
increases,  animal  shakes  its  head,  shivers,  gnashes  its  teeth,  and 
refuses  to  take  food.  Cows  give  but  little  milk,  which  is,  how- 
ever, more  creamy  than  usual. 

Ninth  and  tenth  day :  fever  becomes  putrescent,  small  white 
pustules  break  out  in  the  mouth,  which,  when  they  burst,  leave 
dark  red  spots  that  easily  bleed ;  similar  pustules  appear  in  the 
nostrils  and  between  the  clefts  of  the  hoofs  ;  hide  in  some  places 
intumescent;  eyes  dim,  eyelids  hanging  down;  from  the  eyes 
flows  a  pituitous  lachrymose  humour,  which  dries  up  at  the  edge 
»  of  the  nostrils ;  nostrils  exude  a  dingy-white  viscous  humour ; 
tongue  shrivelled,  and  often  hanging  loose  out  of  the  mouth, 
covered  with  an  impure  saliva ;  teeth  loose ;  mucous  membrane 
of  mouth  sebaceous,  and  falling  off  in  large  pieces  ;  breath  putrid 
and  nauseous  ;  muzzle  hard  and  cracked,  like  the  bark  of  a  tree ; 
hair  rough  and  without  the  least  gloss  ;  parchment-like  hide,  now 
covered  in  some  places  with  nodules,  on  which  appear  small 
pustules  containing  a  yellowish  humour ;  pustules  burst,  humour 
dries  up,  and  a  mangy  eruption  ensues,  commonly  on  the  back, 
anus,  and  udder ;  rumination  ceases ;  animal  reduced  to  a  skele- 
ton ;  pulsation  80  to  100  per  minute ;  respiration  quick,  wailing, 
and  painful ;  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  ;  on  the  side  of  the 
more  diseased  lung  heat  greater  and  of  longer  duration ;  excre- 
ments, previously  hard,  are  now  soft,  loose,  and  watery.  This 
state  is  followed  by  choleraic  diarrhoea,  with  acrid,  purulent, 
brownish,  or  blackish  green  faeces,  smelling  like  carrion.  If  con- 
stipation now  ensues,  the  animal  swell^  up  and  soon  dies.  If, 
instead  of  diarrhoea,  a  more  natural  evacuation  of  the  bowels  takes 
place;  if  the  animal  warmth  becomes  more  normal,  respiration 
more  free,  pulse  slower  and  fuller;  if  the  hide  scales  off,  and 
regularly  running  sores  (abscesses)  are  formed,  recovery  may  be 
expected.  This  is,  however,  very  seldom  the  case,  the  above- 
nncntioned  symptoms  generally  increasing  after  a  short  illusory 
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amelioration.  The  animal  then  staggers.,  fiedls,  rolls  on  die 
ground,  gasps  for  breath,  swells  up,  is  aetzed  with  ooATulsions^ 
and  dies. 

Treatmeid, — In  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  writers 
differ  materially,  some  recommending  bleedmg^  others  strongly 
condemning  it  Professor  Baumeister  and  Dr.  Duttenhofer  {He- 
scribe,  as  a  remedy  in  the^r<^  stage  of  the  disease,  calomel  2  dr., 
burnt  acorns  i  oa.,  marsh^mallow  i  oz.,  made  up  with  honey  into 
pills,  two  or  three  of  which  to  be  administered  daily  ;  but  another 
writer  (Marteus)  candidly  admits  that  none  of  the  innumerable 
remedies  hitherto  prescribed  have  been  of  much  efficacy. 

C&iitagious  character. — All  the  writers  I  have  consulted  concur 
in  regarding  this  murrain  as  in  the  highest  degree  contagious. 
Hide,  hoofs,  horns^  in  short  every  part  of  the  animal,  as  well  aa 
the  excrements,  are  impregnated  with  the  virus,  which  is  more- 
over so  volatile  that  it  may  be  communicated  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  paces.  In  the  open  air  the  vims  loses  its  force  in  six 
days,  but  when  closed  up  retains  it  for  months.  The  ccoitagion 
is  limited  to  horned  cattle — other  animals,,  as  well  as  human 
beings,  not  being  affected  by  it.  The  mortality  among  the  tattle 
attacked  by  the  disease  avera^^  in  the  steppes  50  per  cent.  \  in 
Germany  from  80  to  90  per  cent  Daring^  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease  the  tlesh  retains  its  natural  colour^  and  may  be  eaten 
without  detriment.  It  afterwards  becomes  pale^  withered,  and 
nauseous,  and  is,  of  course,  unfit  for  food. 

Precautionary  meaaures. — When  the  disease  breaks  out,  as  is 
in  an  adjacent  counftry,  the  most  stringent  regulations  to  prevent 
its  spreading  or  introduction  should  be  instantly  adopted  and  duly 
oiforced  by  the  com.pet«it  authorities.  The  most  effectual  way 
of  checking  the  disease  would  be  to  slau^ter  the  cattle  attacked 
by  it  at  once.  But  whether  th^y  be  slaughtered  or  die  of  the 
disease,  their  carcasses  as  well  as  their  excrements  should  be  burnt 
or  otherwise  destroyed,  at  at  least  thrown  into  deep  pits,  dug  for 
the  purpose,  and  carefully  covered  up  with  earth.  The  hides,  if 
preserved,  should  be  tanned  as  soon  as  possible.  The  clothes  of 
the  attendants,  the  stalls,  cowhouses,  &c.,  should  be  purified  with 
chlorine,  and  the  cowhouses  well  ventilated  before  other  cattle 
are  stalled  in  them. 

The  Pulmonary  Murrain. — Origin  or  cause, — Marshy  mea- 
dows, bad  and  too  irritating  food,  as  frozen  potatoes,  &a,  want  of 
fresh  water,  removal  to  another  district,  and,  above  all,  infection. 

Symptoms, — ^The  disease  is  described  as  an  induration,,  with  a 
sarcose  change  in  the  texture  of  the  lungs.  The  symptoms  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  steppe  murrain  ;  in  fact  so  similar, 
that  the  two  diseases  are  often  confounded.    The  first  stage  of  the 
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disease,  indicated  by  a  short  drj  congh,  may,  however,  last  for 
weeks.  Daring  this  period  the  animal  may  be  cured.  In  the 
second  and  third  stages  the  disease  is  as  fatal  as  the  steppe  mur^ 
rain,  takes  also  much  the  same  course,  and  ends  in  the  same 
manner  with  (edematous  swelling,  convulsions,  death. 

Contagious  character, — ^The  pulmonary  murrain  is  fully  as 
contagious  as  the  steppe  murrain.  In  a  sanatory  point  of  view 
the  two  diseases  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  identical.  Hence 
the  precautionary  measures  above  recommended  are  applicable  to 
both. 

Although  the  disease  that  has  broken  out  among  the  homed 
cattle  in  Mecklenburg  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  pulmonary 
murrain^  it  may  perhaps  be  the  real  steppe  murrain  which  is  now 
raging  among  the  cattle  in  Poland  to  a  fearful  extent,  notwith- 
standing the  stringent  measures  that  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Russian  Government  for  putting  a  stop  to  it. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  T.  A.  Blackwell. 

(Monel  Hodges,  €,B. 


in. — German  Wool  Fairs^  Midsummer^  1856. 

Foreign  Office,  July  lltb,  1856. 
SiR, — I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  transmit  to  you, 
to  be  laid  before  the  Gmncil  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
the  accompanying  copy  of  a  despatch  from  her  Majesty's  Consul- 
General  at  Leipaig,  encloaing  a  report  upon  the  Wool  Fairs  of 
Germany. 

Loid  Clarendon  thinks  that  this  kiformation  may  not  be 
interesting  to  the  Society.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Th€  Secretary  of  the  ShELBDBN. 

B<fyal  Agricultural  Society, 


Report  on  the  Leipzig  and  other  German  Midsummer  Wool  Fairs 

of  1856. 

The  Leipzig  Wool  Fair  wa»  held  this  year,  as  usual,  on  the  13th 
and  14th  of  June,  and  was  well  attended,  principally  by  German 
purchasers.  The  central  situation  at  Leipzig  among  the  cloth 
manufactories  of  Saxony  and  Prussia  makes  it  a  convenient  place 
of  resort  for  wool  buyers,  though  the  supply  is  always  small  in 
comparison  with  the  quantities  brought  ta  the  great  fairs  of  Berlin 
and  Breslau.     On  this  occasion  the  stock  of  wool  at  market  was 
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39,792  stone*  (or  7958  centners),  being  14,947  stone  more  than 
the  quantity  of  last  year's  fair.  The  whole  stock,  with  the 
exception  of  2025  stone,  was  sold,  and  that  at  advanced  prices, 
varying  from  half  a  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a  half  additional  per 
stone,  according  to  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  wool.  The 
prices  obtained  per  stone  were  for 

DolUre. 

Fine  wools 21  to  24i 

Middling  fine  ditto       18  „  20 

Ordinary  ditto      16  „  18 

The  clip  was  both  better  and  more  productive  than  that  of  last 
year.  In  some  cases  the  washing  and  picking  of  the  wool  was 
found  excellent,  but  there  were  many  lots  exceedingly  defective 
in  this  respect.  The  wool  of  middling  quality  appeared  to  be  in 
greater  demand  than  the  finer  sorts,  which  indeed  has  been  the 
case  for  several  years  past. 

The  Breslau  Wool  Fair  on  the  4th  of  June  and  following  days 
is  stated  to  have  been  numerousl}'  attended  by  purchasers  from 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Prussia  and  the  Zollverein,  as 
well  as  from  Austria,  France,  England,  Belgium,  and  Sweden. 
The  demand  in  the  month  of  May  had  been  so  great  that  the 
stock  of  Silesian  wool  in  warehouse  had  been  completely  ex- 
hausted before  the  fair  began,  consequently  the  growers  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  a  very  large  advance  in  price,  which, 
however,  was  somewhat  counteracted  by  the  results  of  the  last 
London  sales  of  colonial  wool,  and  by  the  inundations  in  France, 
w^hich,  it  was  thought,  must  endanger  the  harvest  in  that  country, 
and  consequently  limit  the  French  demand  for  wool  during  this 
summer.  The  growers  therefore  could  not  realize  the  advance 
of  20  per  cent,  which  they  had  first  tried  to  obtain,  and  the  less 
so  when  it  was  found  that  the  washing  and  picking  of  the  new 
wool  was  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  last  year.  The  rise  in  the 
price  of  good  clean  wools  was,  however,  as  much  as  from  8  to  12 
dollars  per  centner.  The  deficiency  of  weight  was  generally 
about  10  per  cent. 

According  to  the  official  report  of  the  Chamber  of  0)mmerce 
the  quantities  brought  to  this  fair  were — 

Centners.  * 

Silesian  wool 33,000 

Posen  ditto        5,000 

Polish,  Russian,  and  Austrian  ditto,  including  the  stock  in 

warehouse       3,000 

Total 41,000 


*  1  stone  of  22  lbs.  =  22)  lbs.  ayoirdapois. 

5  stones      „         =1  trade  centner  of  IIO  lbs.  or  113  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
1  dollar  of  30  groschen  =  3«.  sterling. 
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beiug  3000  centners  less  than  the  quantity  brought  to  market  last 
year.  Above  three- fourths  of  the  whole  quantity  was  sold ;  the 
proprietors  of  the  rest  preferred  to  borrow  on  a  deposit  of  their 
produce,  and  to  await  the  chance  of  a  rise. 

The  following  prices  were  realized  per  centner  for  the  different 
wools  sold,  viz. : — 

Dollare. 

Silesian  electoral  clip        138  to  155 

Superfine  olip ..  126  „  135 

Fine  ditto 112  „  120 

Middling  and  middling  fine  ditto 98  „  108 

Inferior  ditto      y      .,  88  „    93 

One  and  two  shearings  rough  ..      ..      ..      ..  83  „    86 

Moist  and  tanners      74  „    88 

Poeenfinecllp 98  „  108 

t    Middling  and  middling  fine  ditto 85  „    95 

Further  quantities  of  Polish  wool  were  stated  to  be  arriving  at 
Breslau  when  the  fair  closed. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  business  of  future  fairs,  and  to  pre^ 
vent  frauds,  a  permanent  directory  of  seven  merchants  has  been 
appointed  at  Breslau,  who  are  to  form  a  regular  wool  exchange, 
and  control  the  brokers  in  the  declaration  of  prices.  The  direc- 
tory will  also  put  itself  in  connection  with  the  new  Agricultural 
Bank,  so  as  to  enable  the  growers  either  to  sell  their  produce 
prompdy,  or  to  obtain  loans  on  deposit  thereof,  when  the  latter 
course  may  be  preferred.  These  measures  are  likely  to  increase 
the  attractions  of  Breslaa  as  a  central  mart  for  Polish  and 
Austrian,  as  well  as  Silesian  wools. 

The  Dresden  Fair,  on  the  11th  of  June,  rather  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  the  growers.  The  wool,  however,  was  in 
very  good  condition,  and  an  advance  of  from  half  a  dollar  to  one 
dollar  per  stone  was  realized  upon  last  year's  prices.  The  whole 
stock  brought  to  market  was  sold,  being  under  12,000  stone,  or 
2400  centners.  Fine  wools  fetched  from  204  to  24  dollars  per 
stone ;  middling  fine  wools  from  174  to  20  dollars  per  stone ; 
ordinary  wools  from  154  to  18  dollars  per  stone. 

At  the  Posen  Fair  the  washing  of  the  wools  was  pronounced 
excellent,  and  the  deficiency  of  weight  was  small.  The  prices 
obtained  were  various ;  all  above  those  of  last  year,  and  in  some 
cases  an  advance  of  from  5  to  10  dollars  per  centner.  Many  of 
the  growers  refused  to  sell,  and  reserved  their  wool  for  the  Berlin 
fair.  The  quantity  brought  to  market  was  about  6500  centners, 
including  1500  centners  in  warehouse  from  last  year's  stock. 

At  the  Gera  Fair,  in  the  principality  of  Reuss,  7000  stone,  or 
1400  centners,  were  brought  to  market,  being  less  by  one-seventh 
than  last  year.    Fine  clothing  wools  fetched  from  16  to  17f  .  dollars, 
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and  combing  wools  16  dollars  per  stone,  being,  in  both  cases,  an 
advance  upon  the  prices  of  the  last  fair. 

At  Landsberg,  on  the  Wartha,  8000  centners  of  wool  were 
brought  to  market,  which  fetched  higher  prices  by  from  2  to  6 
dollars  per  centner  than  last  year,  llie  washings  were  reported 
better  than  at  Breslau. 

The  Dessau  Fair  was  rather  flat,  inasmuch  as  of  5056  stone 
of  wool  brought  to  market,  2146  stone  remained  unsold.  The 
washing  was,  however,  very  good,  and  the  wool  sold  realized  from 
li^  to  2  dollars  per  stone  more  than  last  year. 

At  the  fair  of  Bautzen,  in  Saxon  Lusatia,  7698  stone  of  wool 
came  to  market,  and  7006  were  sold.  The  prices  ranged  per 
stone  for 

Dollars. 

Fine  wools      ..      19  to  21 

Middling  fine  ditto         16  „  19 

Middling  ditto        H  „  16 

Inferior  ditto 12  „  U 

which  average  a  dollar  per  stone  higher  than  last  year. 

At  the  Stettin  Fair  27,113  centners  of  wool  were  brought  to 
market,  or  passed  through,  and  nearly  the  whole  stock  was  sold. 
Well  washed  lots  fetched  from  2  to  4  dollars  per  centner  more 
than  last  year,  and  in  some  few  instances  from  6  to  8  dollars 
more,  but  a  great  deal  of  wool  went  at  last  year's  prices.  The 
highest  price  realized  fojf  superfine  wool  was  96  dollars  per 
centner,  fine  fetched  81  to  92  dollars,  middling  and  combing 
wools  72  to  78  dollars,  inferior  50  to  72  dollars. 

At  the  Magdeburg  Fair  only  2110  centners  came  to  market 
Prices  rather  lower  than  at  Stettin.    Washings  verj'  good. 

The  Weimar  Fair  was  well  attended,  and  of  38,500  stone  of 
wool  (7700  centners),  nearly  the  whole  was  sold.  The  washings 
were  good,  in  some  instances  excellent.  Prices  from  1  to  2 
dollars  per  stone  higher  than  those  of  last  year. 

The  Berlin  Fair,  the  largest  of  all  the  German  wool  fairs, 
took  place  on  the  18th  of  June  and  following  days.  The 
quantity  brought  to  market  amounted  to  104,000  centners,  nnd 
there  being  in  warehouse  from  last  year  4000  centners,  the  entire 
stock  was  about  8000  centners  greater  than  at  the  last  fair.  The 
weight  of  the  fleeces  was  upon  the  whole  greater  than  last  year, 
but  the  washing,  in  many  instances,  was  indifferent.  The  growers 
began  by  demanding  an  advance  of  10  dollars  per  centner,  but 
finding  they  could  not  obtain  so  much,  they  were  obliged  to  he 
content  with  an  advance  of  from  2  to  5  dollars  upon  last  fair's 
piices.  Wherever  an  advance  of  at  least  2  dollars  could  not  be 
obtained  the  reason  lay  in  the  bad  washing  of  the  wool. 

The  actual  prices  paid  per  centner  ranged  as  follows  :— 
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T        :  '  Dollan. 

Superfine  wools,  from        105  to  110 

Fine  ditto 93  „    98 

Middling  fine  ditto 82  „    88 

Middling  ditto 74  „    80 

Inferior  ditto      60  „    70 

Fleece  and  moist  ditto       58  „     70 

Locks 55  „    75 

The  purchasers  were  chiefly  German  manufactarers  and 
dealers.  The  English  customers  were  fewer  than  at  last  year's 
fair.  The  fair  ended  firmly,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  with  the 
confidence  that  the  present  prices  would  be  maintained  for  some 
time  to  come. 

The  continued  rise  in  the  price  of  wool  is  an  indication  of  the 
activity  of  the  German  cloth  manufactories,  although  these  esta- 
blishments are  in  so  far  unfavourably  affected  by  the  enhanced  cost 
of  their  raw  material.  The  English  dealers  have  bought  unusu- 
ally litde  wool  at  these  last  fairs,  for  the  rise  within  the  last  two 
years  has  much  more  than  counteracted  the  reduction  of  the 
export  duty  from  6^.  to  Is.  per  centner,  which  took  place  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1854. 

Leipzig,  Jum  ZOth^  1856. 


;    IV. — Use  of  Eeapinff-Machines.    By  Anthony  Hamond. 
To  THE  Chairman  of  thb  Joubnal  Comhittee. 

You  ask  me  to  give  you  my  experience  of  the  reaping-machine  ; 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  doing  so.  I  think  I  may  fairly  say 
that  it  has  now  attained  that  degree  of  perfection  which  en- 
titles it  to  be  classed  amongst  implements  of  real  practical 
utility. 

On  the  first  introduction  of  the  reaper  to  the  notice  of  our 
Society,  I  purchased  one  by  Hussey,  which,  being  faulty  in  its 
construction,  was  soon  laid  aside. 

At  the  Lincoln  Meeting  I  purchased  an  improved  Hussey  by 
Dray,  with  tipping-board.  This  I  have  used  for  two  harvests 
entirely  to  my  satisfaction.  It  has  not  required  20^.  in  repairs, 
and  is  now  ready  to  go  to  work  at  half  an  hour's  notice.  The  first 
year  I  cut  about  150  acres  of  wheat,  oats,  and  rye  ;  the  second, 
150  acres  of  wheat,  besides  oats  and  rye. 

When  I  first  used  the  reaper,  I  thought  it  expedient  to  divide 
a  field  into  portions  of  about  10  acres,  to  facilitate  the  operation 
of  tieing  and  shocking,  but  this  I  afterwards  found  unnecessary, 
the  measure  of  work  to  be  done  being  the  quantity  cut,  not  the 
distance  travelled  by  the  machine.  The  amount  of  a  day's  work 
by  the  reaper  may  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  9  or  10  acres  : 

z2 
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I  have  often  exceeded  11.  To  accooiplish  this,  from  8  to  10 
women  are  required  to  tie  and  sbock  the  corn,  and  one  scythe 
(an  inferior  hand)  to  mow  off  the  comers,  which  enables  the 
reaper  to  continue  its  work  without  pulling  up  at  the  ends.  The 
price  of  labour  varies  in  different  districts  ;  with  me,  last  year, 
the  cost  of  cutting  stood  thus  : — 

£.    «.   d, 

Th^  man  who  works  the  machine      0    5    0 

The  driver,  a  boy 0    2    0 

An  inferior  hand,  with  scythe 0    2    6 

Ten  women,  at  1«.  8(/ 0.16    8 

5  4  3  2  1 


The  tyera  are  thus  placed,  1, 

2.&C.5 

unless  the 

crop 

is  very  stoat,  eight  woanen  will  tie  ten 

acres. 

11,  the  scythe. 

11 

10 

If  a  field  from  2  to  3  furlongs  in  length,  I  should  recommend 
2  scythes ;  their  work  is  not  given  away,  as  the  reaper  will  do 
its  10  acres,  and  what  these  men  will  do  will  be  in  addition. 
Each  scythe  will  tie  up  its  own  work. 

It  may  appear  that  to  tie  an  acre  of  wheat  is  a  great  day's 
work  for  a  woman,  especially  as  in  mowing  we  allow  2  women 
to  a  scythe,  but  with  a  well-w<Nrked  tipping-board  the  sheaves 
require  no  gathering,  they  only  need  binding,  and  they  are  laid 
so  level  that  you  have  fewer  sheaves  to  an  acre  than  when  mown. 
Be  it  also  remembered  that  where  there  is  no  gathering  there  is 
little  scattering,  and  scarcely  anything  for  the  horse-rake  to  do. 

There  is,  I  am  aware,  a  strong  feeling  amongst  some  of 
those  who  take  an  active  part  in  the  implement  department  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  favour  of  the  side-delivery. 
For  mowing  com  that  is  to  lie  upon  the  swathe,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  but,  for  corn  that  is  to  be  tied  up,  I  prefer  the  back- 
delivery,  for  the  reason  I  have  given  before — that  where  there  is 
no  gathering  there  is  no  scattering. 

I  hope  to  go  to  work  next  harvest  with  two  Hussey's  stem- 
deliveries  and  one  Burgess  and  Key's  side-delivery.  The 
mowing  of  barley  by  the  latter  at  Mr.  Miles's,  last  year,  was  very 
near  perfection. 

Note. — I  should  strongly  recommend  all  parties  using  reapers  to  have  a 
spare  set  of  knives  ready  for  work ;  for  should  any  accident  happen,  it  is  a 
serious  business  to  have  half  a  dozen  hands  standin<i;  still  while  damages  are 
repairing.  The  bar,  on  which  the  knives  are  placed,  is  the  only  point  where 
I  have  had  a  breakage. 

.  Wesktcrty  Ma^,  1856. 
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V. — Use  of  Beapinff-Madiines.    By  Thomas  Pakbingtoit. 

Stanwick  Park,  near  Darlington,  Sept.  1855. 
Dear  Sir, — Feeling  sure  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  reaping  machine  to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded  at 
Bristol,  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  fully  bears  out  the 
high  opinion  entertained  of  it  by  many  who  witnessed  the  trials 
at  Leigh  Court,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  forwarding  to  you  the 
copy  of  a  report  given  by  Mr.  Parrington  of  trials  on  his  farm  of 
Lazenby  at  Stockton-on-Tees.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  him  will  attach  much  importance  to  his  opinion,  in  con« 
sequence  of  his  great  intelligence  and  practical  experience  in  the 
use  of  reaping  machines. 

I  remain,  &c., 
J^m«s  Hudsm^  Ea^.  JOHN  WoOD. 


Having  had  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Key's  McCormick's  reaping 
machine  at  work  <m  my  farm  for  several  days,  and  operating 
upon  a  variety  of  crops,.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  expressing  my 
entire  satisfaction  with  its  performances. 

I  have  cut  with  it  autumn  and  spring-sown  wheat,  varying  in 
yield  from  32  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  some  of  it  much  lodged ; 
also  a  very  heavy  crop  of  oats  so  much  laid  and  twisted  in  parts, 
that  I  thought  it  impossible  for  any  machine  to  cut  them  at  all. 

One  pair  of  horses  worked  the  machine  easily  day  after  day  ; 
they  have  to  travel  no  faster  than  the  ordinary  ploughing  pace, 
and  a  boy  of  fifteen  managed  them  without  any  difficulty. 

The  machine  is  so  constructed  that  there  is  very  little  wear  and 
tear  going  on ;  it  delivers  the  cut  com  in  a  beautiful  swathe,  laid 
so  straight  and  lightly  on  the  ground  that  the  sheaves  are  quickly 
gathered  up— the  swathe  is  evenly  cut  and  \eit  particularly  deem. 

I  found  that  the  machine  will  cut  in  the  manner  I  have 
described  from  1^  to  1^  acres  per  hour;  it  is  always  cutting  its 
full  width,  viz.  5  feet  8  inches. 

I  have  had  great  expeiience  in  reaping  by  machinery,  and  I  can 
honestly  say  that  Messrs.  Burgess  uid  Key's  machine  is  on  the 
whole  by  far  the  most  perfect  and  satisfactory  implement  I  have 
seen. 

Xoaenigr,  Bedcar^  St^t,  1855. 
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VI. — Experiments  in  Cattle- Feedinff.     By  E.  W.  MoORE. 
To  the*Editoe  of  the  Journal  or  thk  Botal  Aoricultural  SociErr. 

Sir, — Believing  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Council  to  make  the 
Journal  a  record  of  facts  which  the  experience  of  its  members 
may  enable  them  to  furnish,  I  think  that  possibly  you  may  con- , 
sider  the  accompanying  paper  of  sufficient  interest  for  insertion 
in  the  forthcoming  number.  As  you  will  perceive,  it  is  the 
account  of  an  experiment  made  in  the  feeding  of  animals  of  dif- 
ferent breeds,  and  belonging  to  different  owners.  It  arose  in  the 
following  manner : — In  the  year  1853,  two  gentlemen  (breeders 
of  shorthorns)  residing  in  this  district  entered  into  a  sweep- 
stakes of  5/.  each  to  feed  an  ox  from  their  respective  herds  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  their  comparative  merits  in  feeding  for 
the  butcher,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  place  their 
animals  in  the  hands  of  some  impartial  person  for  the  purpose. 
They  requested  me  to  undertake  the  matter  for  them,  and,  on 
mentioning  the  application  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  his  Lordship 
was  very  willing  that  the  experiment  should  be  carried  on  here. 
From  various  causes  the  result  was  not  satisfactory,  and  I  made 
no  award. 

During  the  time  this  experiment  was  proceeding  it  occurred 
to  me  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  try  one  on  a  more  extended 
scale  between  different  breeds,  and  by  a  mode  of  feeding  which 
would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  farmers 
in  their  usual  course  of  business  than  was  adopted  in  this 
instance ;  I  therefore  wrote  to  several  well-known  breeders  or 
their  agents,  who,  at  my  request,  sent  animals  of  the  ages  and 
in  the  condition  which  appeared  to  me  desirable.  Eighteen 
animals  were  supplied — ten  of  one  age  and  eight  one  year 
younger.  The  Tables  herewith  sent  contain  the  result  of  the 
plan  adopted.  The  animals  in  the  first  lot,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  Tsible,  differed  a  little  in  age,  but  not  much  in  condition. 
A  few  days  after  they  reached  Coleshill,  I  requested  Mr.  Trinder 
of  Moisey  Hampton  and  Cricklade  (a  person  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  dealing  extensively  in  cattle),  to  put  a  market  price  on  each^ 
which  is  the  amount  stated  in  the  Table  (with  the  exception  of 
No.  1,  where  the  amount  actually  paid  was  substituted).  The 
only  difficulty  Mr.  Trinder  felt  was  about  the  Scot,  which  was 
very  small,  and  the  value  of  which  was,  I  believe,  finally  fixed 
lower  than  he  first  thought  of,  in  consequence  of  a  remark  made 
by  myself. 

The  ten  beasts  were  all  sold  by  auction  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1854,  at  Lord  Radnor's  annual  sale  of  fat  stock,  no  purchaser 
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that  I  am  aware  of  having  the  slightest  knowledge  that  any  of  the 
animals  offered  had  been  competing  one  against  the  other. 

The  second  Table  gives  the  account  of  the  eight  younger  beasts, 
which  were  sold  by  auction  on  the  5th  of  February  last.  It  is  cer- 
tainly unfortunate  that  there  should  have  been  so  great  a  difference 
in  the  price  of  beef  at  the  time  these  were  sold  from  what  it  was 
when  the  previous  lot  was  disposed  of.  Prior  to  the  sale  I  bad 
estimated  the  value  of  each  beast,  and  had  requested  a  neighbour, 
who  is  a  good  judge  of  such  matters,  also  to  examine  the  animals, 
and  give  me  his  opinion ;  and  had  they  been  sold  at  the  same 
price  per  stone  as  the  other  lot,  the  result  would  have  been  very 
different  from  what  it  was  in  fact.  I  have  added  three  columns 
as  an  appendix,  showing  what  would  have  been  the  value  of  each 
animal  at  the  rate  per  stone  the  others  realized ;  and  I  have  also 
entered  the  rate  per  stone  they  actually  fetched  according  to  my 
judgment  as  to  weight.  In  looking  carefully  at  the  results  of 
both  experiments,  I  find  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  very  satis- 
factory conclusion  ;  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  proves  this — that 
the  Herefords  take  the  lead  in  grazing.  No.  7  in  the  first  lot 
was  decidedly  inferior  in  quality  to  the  other  Herefords,  which 
accounts  for  his  not  doing  so  well.  The  same  difference  in 
quality  was  remarkable  in  the  Devons,  and  especially  in  the 
younger  beasts.  With  reference  to  the  shorthorns,  Mr.  Stratton's 
never  did  well ;  he  told  me  at  first  that  they  were  merely  two 
ordinary  animals  from  his  general  herd.     The  same  feinavk  ap- 

Slies  to  No.  18  in  the  second  lot,  which  was  a  twin.  No.  15, 
fr.  Bowly's  shorthorn,  did  remarkably  well  throughout,  and 
was  of  prime  quality.  No.  16  was  a  much  coarser  beast,  and  at 
last  did  not  do  well,  though  of  immense  size.  The  half-bred  of 
Mr.  Bcasly's  was  wild  and  restless,  and  did  badly,  the  latter  part 
of  the  time  especially,  at  which  I  was  surprised,  as  a  fellow- 
beast  which  Mr.  Beasly  fed  himself  turned  out  remarkably  well ; 
at  one  time  during  the  first  summer  I  thought  he  would  have 
taken  the  lead.  At  the  sale  no  one  could  get  near  to  handle  him, 
and  I  believe  that  made  21,  or  3/.  difference  in  the  price.  It  will 
be  observed  in  the  estimate  made  before  the  sale  there  is  not  so 
much  difference  between  him  and  the  rest; 

My  object,  however,  has  been  to  record  the  facts,  and  persons 
interested  in  such  matters  must  draw  tlieir  own  conclusions. 
No  difference  has  been  made  in  the  rate  per  week  charged  against 
the  last  lot  while  at  grass,  except  in  No.  11,  because  the  value  of 
the  food  consumed  by  each  in  the  house  is  nearly  the  same. 
They  had  what  swedes  or  mangold  wurzel  and  hay  they  would 
eat,  and  the  same  corn  and  cake,  which  they  all  consumed  with- 
out any  being  weighed  back. 
CoUsm,  May,  1856. 
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Experiment  (No.  1)  on  the  Feeding  of 


Total  Quandty  of  Food     I 

No. 

Kind  «f  Beast 
•nd 

Age. 
Fcbraaiy  l8t» 

Kind  of 
Food. 

eaten  by  each  Anlaaal, 
in  the  4  Monthe.  Febraarr, 

Prtcepor 
Ton. 

Name  of  Owner. 

1954. 

March.  October,  and 

November,  1854. 

Tone.  cwta.    qia.    Iba. 

£.   $.   d. 

1 

Devon 

1  year,  10 

Hay 

0     13       3     10 

3    0     0 

(Duke  of  Bedford). 

months. 

Roots 

2      9       I     14 

0     7     6 

Com 

0       1       3     14 

12    0     0 

Cake 

0       3       1       0     1  13    0    0 

Grass* 

26  weeks  at  4#.  9d.  per  wedc 

2 

Devon 

About  2 

Hay 

0     13      3       7 

3     0    0 

(Mr.  G.Turner). 

years. 

Roots 
Com 
Cake 

2     10       0      4 
0       1       3     14 
0      3       3     21 

0     7     6 

12  0    0 

13  0     0 

Grass 

26  weeks  at  5t.  lid.  per  week. 

3 

Devon 

1  year,  10 

Hay 

0     14       0     15 

3     0     0 

(Mr.  G.  Turner). 

months,  10 

Roots 

2       8       2     22 

0     7     6 

days. 

Cora 

0       1       3     14 

12    0     0 

Cake 

0      3       3       3        13     0    0 

Grass 

26  weeks  at  5<.  Id.  per  week. 

4 

Shorthorn 

1  year,  10 

Hay 

0     13       3     18 

3     0     0 

(Mr.  R.  Stratton). 

months. 

Roots 
Cora 
Cake 

2     15       2       7 
0       1       3     14 
0      3       3     SI 

0     7     6 

12  0     0 

13  0     0 

Grass 

26  weeks  at  6«.  2|d.  per  week. 

5 

Shorthorn 

1  year,  9 

Hay 

0     14       3     11 

3    0    0 

(Mr.  R.  Stratton). 

months. 

Roots 
Cora 
Cake 

2     15       3     19 
0       1       3     14 
0       3       3     21 

0     7     6 

12  0    0 

13  0     0 

Grass 

26  weeks  at  5«.  i^L  per  week. 

6 

Hereford 

2  years,  5 

Hay 

0     15       0       8 

3    0    0 

(Duke  of  Bedford). 

weeks. 

Roots 
Cora 
Cake 

2     16       0    25 
0       1       3     14 
0       3       3       3 

0     7     6 

12  0    0 

13  0     0 

Grass 

26  weeks  at  5<.  3KL  per  week. 

7 

xiereford 

1  year,  10 

Hay 

0     14      2     17 

3     0    0 

(Duke  of  Bedford). 

months. 

Roots 

2     14       3    24 

0     7     6 

Com 

0       1       3     14 

12     0     0  ' 

Cake 

0       3       3     18 

13     0    0 

Grass 

26  weeks  at  U.  3kd.  per  week. 

8 

Hereford 

I  year,  6* 

Hay 

0     13       13 

3    0     0 

(Earl  of  Radnor). 

months. 

Roots 
Cora 
Cake 

2       5       3     16 
0       13       0 
0      3       3       0 

0     7     6 

12  0     0 

13  0     0 

Grass 

26  weeks  at  4c.  lO^d.  per  week. 

9 

Hereford 

1  year,  5^ 

Hay 

0     12       1     27 

3     0     0 

(Earl  of  Radnor). 

months.      Roots 

2       3       3     15 

0     7     6 

Corn 

0       1       3     14 

12     0     0 

Cake 

0       3       3     21 

13     0     0 

Grass 

26  weeks  at  u.  lOfd.  per  week. 

10 

Kyloe 

About  2 

Hay 

0       7       1     12 

3    0    0 

(Viscount    Bar- 

years. 

Roots 

1     16       1       8 

0     7     6 

rington). 

Cora 
Cake 

0       2       3       3 

12  0     0 

13  0     0 

Gi-ass 

20  weeks  at  3*.  6d.  per  week. 

•  The  beasts  were  all  turned  ont  and  taken  np  togetker,  and  were  at  grass  26  weeks.  The  amount 
per  wc<'k  is  fixed  in  the  same  relative  proportion  as  the  co&t  per  week,  during  ihc  four  months  thoy 
were  In  tno  nouae. 
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Cattle  of  different  Breeds,  1854. 

i 

r 

\          1 

Food.        I       ^"^ 

1 

Honey 

paid  for 
each 
Beast 

Coetof 
An<Tnftl  and  '  ( 
Food.       1 

Solder 

on  Dec.  4, 

1864). 

EsU- 
matod 
Price 
per 
Stone. 

Profit 

Urn, 

£. 

«. 

d,\   £. 

8. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

£.   t.   d. 

£.     8. 

8. 

d. 

£. 

8. 

d. 

8,    d. 

2 

1 

6  i\ 

0 

18 

6 : 

' 

1 

2 

6      12 

8 

8 

12 

0 

24  .  8     3  . 

25     5 

5 

4 

0 

16 

9 

, , 

2 

2 

3 ; 

6 

3 

6 

2 

0 

1 
18 

'4 

, 

I 

2 

6  ha 

7 

11 

10 

15 

24     2     If. 

26   10 

5 

4 

2 

7 

lOi 

2 

11 

2J 

, 

6 

13 

3  7 

1 

2 

2 

4|' 

0 

18 

24 

1 

2 

6  Ua 

4 

*i 

11 

0 

24     4     4i 

26  10 

5 

4 

2 

5 

7i 

•  • 

2 

9 

1 

6 

12 

2 

, 

2 

1 

5*1 

1 

1 

0 

10  1 

1 

2 

6      IS 

11 

"i 

13 

0 

26  11  Hi 

26     5 

4  10 

,, 

6  Ul 

2 

11 

H 

1 

6 

15 

ul) 

2 
1 

4 

0 

^n 

1 

2 

6    }13 

18 

41 

12 

0 

25  18     4} 

25   10 

* 

8 

,, 

8     4* 

2 

11 

H 

6  19 

h) 

2 

5 

24' 

1 

1 

1 

I  1 

2 

6  yi3 

15 

5J 

14 

0 

27   15     5^ 

31   10 

5 

4 

3 

14 

64 

i    2 

9 

1 

i  ' 

17 

7 

!     2 

3 

lli\ 

i    1 

0 

^4 

,    1 

2 

6 :  18 

15 

»} 

12 

15 

26  10     5f 

28     0 

5 

0 

1 

9 

H 

•    • 

1     2 

10 

10, 

6 

17 

7    J 

1 

19 

10    \ 

0  17 

2*! 

I 

1 

0  1   12 

13 

64 

9 

0 

21   13     6^ 

24     0 

5 

4 

2 

6 

5* 

•    • 

2 

8 

9  > 

6 

6 

9'J 

1 

17 

^\ 

0 

16 

6*, 

I 

2 

6*    12 

14 

lOf 

8 

0 

20  14  lOf 

23  10 

5 

4 

2 

15 

li 

•    • 

2 
6 

11 
7 

t 

^ 

1 

2 

Of 

0 

13 

74 

•  • 

!>  8 

•  ^ 

9 

4 

5 

12     7     9 

15     5 

5 

6 

2 

17 

3 

•    • 

1 

16 

1 

4 

11 

1 

OwsBT  ATio**.— The  aiiinuib  W4>t«  nil  in  «  •ton  itiite  at  ■taTttng— they  were  fed  u  follows :— hay  and  roota,  whateTcr 
tbcf  wouU  oat.  Anythh^  ^Tcn  at  a  meal,  mid  not  wholly  consumed,  was  weiglicd  back  and  dniuctcd.  Cora  and  cake 
««•  Ktvea  fai  the  Mine  quantities  to  all,  and  the  same  plan  punaed  as  to  wbnt  was  not  rnten  within  the  iwial  time  ;  the 
Kykw  would  never  eat  aoT  com.  nnd  ma<Je  little  pnigrcsK  with  cake  in  tiic  spring.  The  price  of  hay  and  roots  Is  flxed  at 
lb»  Mil  111  price  of  iIm  neighbuurboud ;  cake  and  corn  at  the  market  ralue. 
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Experiment  (No.  2)  on  the  Feeding  of 

Total  Quantity  of  Food' 

consumed  by  each 

I 

No. 

Kind  of  Beaat 

and  Name  of 

Owner. 

Date 
of  Birth. 

Kind 

of 
Food. 

Animal  in  January, 

February,  March, 

April,  October, 

Value 

Price  per    1     of  each 

Ton.        :     kind  of 

Totil 
j      cost  of 

November,  December,                        1       Food 

1                      1 

1855,  and  January, 

'                      I 

1856.                1 

1 

Tons.  cwt«.  qrs.  lbs.  j    £.    s,    d,      £.    s. 

d. 

j     £.   3.     d. 

11 

Kyloe  (Visct. 

Spring, 

Hay 

1       2       2     16  130037 

6 

BarriDgton). 

1852. 

Roots 

4       3       2     15  ,     0     7     6 

1    11 

j 

Com 

0       3       3       9  1  12     0     0 

2     6 

0 

15  16  11  ; 

Cake 

0       3       1       7   1   13     0     0 

2     3 

0 

Grass 

At  grass    from   Mar.   1.  1854,  to! 

Jan.  3, 1855.  44  weeks,  at  U.  6d.  ( 
Ditto  from  May  1  to  Oct.  14, 1856, ( 

25  weeks,  at  2«.  sa ) 

6     8 

6, 

1         * 

12 

Half-bred  (Mr. 

Dec.  6, 

Hay 

1      10       1      18  1     3     0     0 

4  14 

4 

1                 1 

J.  Beasley). 

1852. 

Roots 

4     17        1        9  '     0     7     6 

1   16 

6 

1 

Corn 

0       3       3       9  1  12     0     0 

2     6 

0 

'   18  11   10  - 

Cake 

0       3       1        7  1  13     0     0 

2     3 

0 

Grass 

44  weeks  at  l«.  9d.,  &  26  weeks  at  3s, 

7  12 

o; 

13 

Devon  (Duke 

Feb.  21, 

Hay 

1      10       3       4  13     0     0 

4  12 

4\ 

j 

of  Bedford). 

1853. 

Roots 

4     16       3       4,076 

1   16 

3 

Corn 

0       3       3       9      12     0     0 

2     6 

0 

18     9     7  ! 

Cake 

0       3       1       7      13     0     0 

2     3 

0 

i 

Grass 

44  wecksatl«.9d.,&25weeksat3«.|   7   12 

(1. 

14 

Devon  (Mr.  T. 

Feb.  2, 

Hay 

1      12       1       0        3     0     0  i  4  17 

^1 

Hole). 

1853. 

Roots 

5       0       1       b  !     0     7     6 

1   17 

H 

i 

Corn 

0       3       3       9  I  12     0     0 

2     6 

0 

i  18  18     1 

Cake 

0       3       1       7      13     0     0 

2     3 

0 

1 

Grass 

44  weeks  at  U.  94,  k  26  weeks  at  3». 

7   12 

o; 

15 

Shorthorn  (Mr. 

Feb.  9, 

Hay 

1      12       2       7*300 

4  17 

S\ 

E.  Bowley). 

1853. 

Roots 

5       I       2       7  !     0     7     6 

1   18 

1 

Corn 

0       3       3       9  '  12     0     0 

2     6 

0 

18  16     9 

Cake 

0       3       3       7      13     0023 

0 

t 

Grass 

44week8atl5.9d.,&25week8at3«J   7   12 

0 

16 

Shorthorn  (Mr. 

Feb.  9, 

Hay 

1      13       2       3  1     3     0     0  '  5     0 

i 

1 

E.  Bowley). 

1853. 

Roots 

3     12       0     15  '     0     7     6  i  1     " 

0 

1 

Corn 

0       3       3       912     00126 

0 

1   18     8     7 

Cake 

0       3       1        7      13     00|23 

^ 

Grass 

44  weeks  at  li  9d.,  &  25  weeks  at  JteJ   7   12 

oJ 

1 

17 

Hereford  (Earl 

Jan.  18, 

Hay 

1     12       3       1   1     3     0     0  1  4  18 

31 

1 

of  Radnor). 

18.53. 

Roots 

6       1       2     24  ,     0     7     6 

I   18 

11 

1 

I 

Corn 

0       3       3       9  1  12     0     0 

2     6 

0 

!   18    17     3 

Cake 

0       3       1       7      13     00123 

0 

Grass 

44  weeksatu.9d.,&25  weck8at3*.j  7  12 

0. 

j 

18 

Shorthorn 

Apr.  5, 

Hay 

1      12       2     10  1     3     0     0  1  4  17 

9^ 

(EarJ  of 

1853. 

Roots 

5       1       3     20       0     7     6  i  1  18 

2 

Radnor). 

Com 
Cake 

0       3       3       9      12     0C26 
0       3       1        713     0023 

0 
0 

1    18   16  11 

Grass 

44weeksatl«.9d,&25week8at3«.    7   12 

oJ 

1 
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Gatde  of  different  Breeds,  1855  and  1856. 


Uotasj 


I       Cost  of 


P^°^    i  AninuUaod 


Beast 


Food. 


£.  «.   d.  i  £.    8.    d. 


4    0    0 


7  16    0 


5    5    0 


5    0    0 


7  10    0 


7  15     0 


I 


8    0     0 


6    5     0 


19  16  11 


26     6  10 


23  14     7 


23  16     1 


26     6     9 


26     3     7 


26  17     3 


25     1   11 


Sold  for 

(Feb.  6.  Profit. 

1856).       j 


I  Price  ArnxDix.— Esdinated  reiolt  If 

,  realised  they  had  realized  the  same  Prloe 

per     !  per  Stone,  aoconUng  to  quality,  as 

I^       1  Stone.  the  First  Lot 


,  acoord- 

1  Ingto  I  i 

,«|^».M     Estimated  p.,  _ 

I  Weight      Value  at  "VoX,         Ijom. 


£.    8.  d. 


19    0    0 


21     0     0 


20  10  10 


22  10    0 


28     0     0 


25  10    0 


27     0     0 


23     0     0 


£.    8.  d. 


i^.  8.  d,  \  8,    d.\    £,   8.    (f. 


0  16  11  !  4     6 


1  13     3 


0  12     9 


5     6  10 


3    4    7 


1     6     1 


0  13     7 


2     1  11 


4     2 


4     6 


68,  4d. 
per  stone, 
23    9    4 


55.  4d. 
per  stone, 
25  17    4 


5s.  4d. 
per  stone, 
24    5    4 


I     5s.  4d, 
per  stone, 
4    6     26  13    4 


4    8 


4     4 


4     8 


5s.  4d, 
per  stone, 
32    0    0 


5s. 
per  stone, 
29    0    0 


£'  s.    d.    8.  d. 


3  12     5 


0     5     9 


2  17     3 


5  13    3 


2  16     5 


5s.  44. 
per  stone, 
31     9     4     4  12     1 


5s.  2d. 
per  stone, 
4     4  I  27     7     8 


2     5     9 


9     6 
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'KI.^Brinffinff  Moorland  into  Cultivation.     By  Bobert  Smith, 
Emmett's  Grange,  Exmoor. 

Prize  Essay. 

The  reclaimiDg  of  moorlands  deserves  attention  among  the  other 
improvements  of  our  native  agriculture,  as  one  means  of  pro* 
vlding  food  for  an  increasing  population. 

All  lands  as  yet  uncultivated  or  unreclaimed  are  properly 
termed  the  waste  lands  of  England.  They  include  several  varie- 
ties of  soil,  and  are  placed  at  various  elevations.  They  have 
(each  in  their  way)  some  local  and  peculiar  influences  bearing 
upon  their  power  of  affording  a  due  return  for  any  spirited  outlay 
advanced  for  their  improvement  It  admits  of  a  question  (which 
may  fairly  be  discussed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society)  whether  the  modem  improvements  in  practice  or  in 
science  have  advanced  to  such  a  degree  as  to  give  us  any  new 
advantages  in  grappling  with  those  ancient  di£Sculties  which 
have  caused  certain  moorlands  to  be  hitherto  neglected. 

Some  waste  lands  can  only  be  turned  to  account  by  planting. 
Under  this  head  fall  those  which  are  mountainous  and  rocky,  or 
very  much  exposed ;  while  the  marshes,  peat-mosses,  bogs,  and 
certain  other  moors,  are  more  suitable  for  cultivation  and  im- 
provement. 

The  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  waste  land 
suggests  a  division  of  labour  and  risk  in  the  task  of  improving 
them.  It  naturally  devolves  on  the  owner  of  an  estate  to  retain 
the  wild  and  unmanageable  lands  for  the  growth  of  timber,  not 
only  with  a  view  to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  an  improving 
estate,  but  also  as  a  means  of  lessening  the  disadvantages  of  an 
exposed  situation,  by  providing  shelter  prospectively  for  the 
stock  of  future  tenants,  and  further  for  use  in  fences,  gates,  and 
buildings.  Where  this  first  step  is  neglected  a  heavy  loss  is 
entailed  on  those  who  succeed  to  the  ownership.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  lands  as  will  pay  for  cultivation  should  be  intrusted 
to  spirited  tenants,  with  the  encouragement  of  liberal  covenants, 
suited  to  the  particular  district  or  occupation. 

The  term  liberal  covenants  may  suggest  innumerable  and 
vague  ideas  as  to  the  development  of  enterprise.  But  it  is 
evident  that  for  such  a  bold  and  important  enterprise  as  the 
"  reclaiming  of  waste  lands,"  hitherto  untouched  by  the  hand  of 
the  husbandman,  extraordinary  encouragement  in  some  form 
either  is  or  ought  to  be  given  by  the  landlord.  This  encourage- 
ment may  be  given  by  low  rents,  long  leases,  or  by  pecuniary 
assistance,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  loan  of  capital.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  that,  with  a  view  to  stability  and  an  honest  and 
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mutual  interest  in  the  future  welfare  of  an  estate,  far  the  best 
plan  is  that  the  owner  should  advance  at  onoe,  and  meet  the 
outlay  in  permanent  improvements,  by  the  expenditure  of  his 
own  capital,  as  an  investment,  with  a  view  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  "  fee  simple  "  of  his  property.  When  the  owner  of  moor- 
land is  so  circumstanced  that  he  cannot  with  justice  to  hi&  family  • 
sink  capital  in  an  estate  in  which  he  may  have  only  a  life 
interest,  his  operations  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  applying  to 
some  of  the  companies  recently  fonned  for  the  improvement  of 
lands. 

The  permanent  improvements  in  buildings,  fences,  roads,  &c., 
having  been  provided  by  the  landlord,  there  follows  a  suitable 
rental  and  the  full  use  of  a  tenant's  capital  in  cultivation, 
tillages,  and  tenant's  works«  Otherwise,  when  a  tenant's  capital 
has  been  too  freely  invested,  under  sanguine  expectations,  in 
making  permanent  (or  liandlord's)  improvements,  disappointment 
frequently  ensues  ;  further,  the  delusive  prospects  of  profit  from 
permanent  improvements  performed  and  paid  for  by  the  tenant 
have  an  unhappy  tendency  to  produce  discontent,  and  ultimately 
discourage  other  tenants  from  similar  enterprises.  This  dis- 
tinction in  the  employment  of  the  two  capitals  should  not  be 
lightly  overlooked,  or  treated  as  a  passing  remark ;  for  upon  a 
proper  adjustment  of  the  several  outlays  and  interests  mainly 
depends  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

Moorlands  are  of  various  descriptions.  They  are  sometimes 
situated  in  low  and  comparatively  mild  districts,  sometimes  on 
moderately  elevated  lands,  but  more  commonly  upon  the  higher 
ranges  of  hill  or  mountain.  The  former,  from  their  low  range 
of  altitude,  are  usually  within  the  reach  of  common  cultivation, . 
but  much  depends- upon  their  geological  formation,  subsoil,  and 
on  the  proximity  of  manure  and  markets. 

Our  principal  attention  will  be  given  to  the  elevated  moors  as 
presenting  greater  diflSculties.  This  part  of  the  subject  will  be 
the  more  interesting  and  practically  useful  in  the  present  state 
of  agriculture. 

Moors  much  elevated  above  the  sea,  or  where  the  surface  is 
covered  with  stones,  heather,  or  rough  grasses,  are  seldom  worth 
the  expense  of  cultivation,  and  from  their  height  and  consequent 
exposure  are  best  adapted  to  woodlands  and  wild  mountain 
pasturage  for  a  hardy  race  of  animals.  These  lands  are  usually 
covered  with  indigenous  plants,  which  should  be  observed. 
Where  the  fern,  broom,  or  heather  grows,  the  turnip  may  with 
safety  be  cultivated,  while  the  presence  of  the  English  furze  or 
whin  too  frequently  indicates  a  cold,  poor  soil ;  in  this  case  the 
habit  and  growth  of  the  plants  should  be  closely  looked  to,  as 
they  clearly  indicate  the  particular  nature  of  the  soil,  and  show 
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how  f&rit  may  be  truBted  to  produce  roots>  and  artificial  grasses 
with  advantage,  in  return  for  the  expenditare  of  capital. 

It  is  a  practical  truth,  and  worthy  of  attention,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  best  arable  lands  now  under  itiodem  or 
first-t-class  culture  were  originally  (and  in  many  instances  not 
long  since)  covered  by  indigenous  plants  ;  but  while  so  much 
has  been  reclaimed  from  time  to  time  in  the  more  favoured  alti- 
tudes, the  ffreat  toorh  of  reclaiming  the  "real  moors"  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done.  The  Lincoln  heath  and  fens  were  brought 
into  their  present  condition  as  arable  land  by  the '  hope  of  a  • 
return  from  com  crops  ;  large  quantities  of  oil-cake  are  annually 
coiisamed  on  soils  naturally  poor  solely  with  a  view  to  corn. 
The  moors  which  will  form  the  chief  subject  of  the  present  paper 
are  situated  at  too  great  an  elevation  for  the  growth  of  grain 
crops  with  profit,  and  have  thus  as  yet  not  cotnmanded  sufficient 
attention.  Btit  concurrently  with  an  annually  increasing  impor- 
tation from  abroad  of  the  various  breadstuffs,  it  is  evident  that 
the  increasing  consumption  of  food  by  a  population  becoming 
every  year  more  dense,  upon  a  fixed  area,  must  ultimately  bring 
many  high  lands,  hitherto  neglected,  into  notice  for  the  production 
of  stock. 

Farms  already  in  cultivation,  on  which  the  growth  of  com  and 
the  feeding-  of  stock  may  b*  combined,  having  "  the  call "  for 
occupation^  the  moorlands  have  usually  either  been  left  to  men 
of  small  ca])ital,  or  hare  been  treated  as  adjuncts  to  other  occu- 
pations, and  even  on  this  plait  have  done  wonders. 

In  connexion  with  the  moors  of  inferior  order,  we  have  in 
Great  Britain  far  too  large  a  proportion  of  peaty  lands^  mosses, 
bogs,  and  even  morasses ;  but'  if  we  turn  to  the  sister  isle.  Ire- 
laxid,  we  find  it  stated  that  at  least  1,500,000  acres  are  covered 
with  '*  flat  red  bog^"  in  addition  to  peat  soils  covering  mountains, 
capable  of  being  improved  for  pasture  or  plantations,  to  the  ex* 
tent  of  1,250,000  acres,  making  together  nearly  3,000,000  of  acres. 
To  deal  with  this  class  of  lands  long  and  even  sedulous  attention 
must  have  been  paid  by*  the  improver  before  he  risks  too  lavish 
a  band  in  the  reclaiming  of  these  usually  deep  and  hazardous 
lands. 

In  speaking  of  "  peaty  soils "  there  are  those  of  moderate 
thickness  or  depth  in  the  English  counties  that  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  stagnant  waters  previous  to  their  subsequent  drainage, 
such  as  the  peats  of  Yorkshire,  Lincoln,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon, 
Lancashire,  &c. ;  and  if  evidence  of  improvement  was  necessary, 
we  have  only  to  point  to  these  lands,  which  now  yield  abundant 
crops  of  every  description  of  grain  and  vegetables,  so  that  they 
may  be  ranked  in  the  first  class  of  corn-growing  districts. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  marshlands  of  England,   producing  the 
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better  grasses  alone,  have  long  been  redeemed  from  their  wild 
and  bog^y  state  by  suitable  drainage  and  other  improvements. 

The  fresh- water  marshes  were  once  closely  allied  to  the  pre- 
sent mireclaimed  moorlands  in  their  production  and  reception 
of  redundant  water  and  springs  ;  but  by  being  interspersed  with 
arable  land  they  have  been  more  quickly  and  profitably  improved, 
partly  by  necessity,  and  partly  owing  to  other  and  valuable  pre- 
cedents on  adjoining  or  neighbouring  estates. 

The  valuable  marshes  on  the  eastern  plane  of  England,  Rom- 
ney  marsh  in  Kent,  the  Somerset  marshes,  &c.,  fully  illustrate 
the  immense  return  resulting  from  former  improvements  in  their 
redemption,  as  they  are  now  employed  in  the  production  of  per- 
manent feeding  grasses  for  cattle  or  the  scythe.  Even  the  downs 
and  other  dry  open  lands,  treated  as  "sheep-walks,"  have 
of  late  been  much  trenched  upon  by  the  neighbouring  farmers 
for  the  use  of,  and  addition  to,  their  present  arable  fdrms.  These 
downs  in  the  south  of  England  are  usually  so  thin  of  soil  that 
they  afford  but  little  temptation  to  the  husbandman,  and  are  thus 
used  as  ''  open  downs,'*  affording  a  run  for  the  breeding  flocks 
of  the  several  farms,  or  for  the  support  of  what  is  called  a 
"  working  flock  "  of  sheep,  intended  to  act  as  manure-carriers, 
browsing  by  day,  and  closely  folded  by  night  on  the  corn-land. 
The  knowledge  of  the  true  elements  of  manure  gained  by  the 
aid  of  chemistry  is  introducing  a  better  system,  though  folding 
may  always  retain  its  proper  mechanical  use.* 

The  waste  lands  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  are  provin- 
cially  termed  "  the  Wolds. "f  The  soils  of  these  districts  vary 
much ;  but  from  their  favourable  position  in  reference  to  climate 
and  to  markets  they  have  been  for  the  most  part  brought  into 
cultivation.  There  yet  remain  sandy  soils  stocked  with  rabbits; 
but,  I  judge,  these  are  indeed  of  moderate  worth,  and  have  shown 
little  signs  of  response  to  outlay ;  otherwise  the  marked  improve- 
ments which  have  followed  upon  claying  and  marling  must 
have  told  upon  the  owner  and  occupier.  For  we  have  re- 
<;orded  facts  of  improvements  upon  this  class  of  soil  by  reference 
to  the  Norfolk  estates,  raised  up  from  barren  sandy  wastes 
to  rich  and  fertile  fields,  producing  alike  every  variety  of  pro- 
duce from  "  horn  to  com,"  and  these  of  the  very  best  quality. 
Consolidating  substances,  such  as  marl,  the  feeding  of  green 
crops  by  sheep,  folding,  &c.,  have  gone  far  to  produce  these 
valuable  results  upon  thin  sandy  soils. 

*  Much  still  remains  to  be  done  on  the  marshes  in  the  levels  between  the 
Mendip  and  Quantock  Hills.  Unfortunately  the  agricultanU  remedy  cannot  be 
applied  until  some  comprehensive  legislation  shall  compel  the  subordination  of 
jarring  private  interests  to  public  good.— T.  D.  A. 

t  The  term  '*  Wolds"  is  in  Yorkshire  exclusively  applied  to  the  chalk  hills  in 
the  East  liidmg.— H.  S.  T. 
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Before  embarkijig  in  extensive  improvements  upon  any  avail- 
able waste  lands,  however  inviting,  it  is  prudent  to  assume  that 
these  have  some  peculiar  oi  local  disadvantages,  or  thej  could 
not  have  remained  as  ^\waste  lands  "  during  so  long  and  inter* 
esting  a  period  of  our  modem  husbandry  ;  and  even  if  the  neglect 
of  these  lands  be  owing  to  prejudice,  it  is  well  to  satisfy  oneself 
distinctly  on  what  the  prejudice  rests,  for  it  is  sure  to  have  some 
foundation — whether  a  sound  one  or  not  may  be  ascertained  by 
careful  inquiry,  or  at  least  by  prudent  experiment.  Again,  if  the 
native  farmers  are  shy  to  encounter  them,  it  is  doubly  important 
for  a  stranger  to  meditate  well  upon  this,  and  to  calculate  carefully 
the  intended  outlay,  and  not  less  carefully  the  probable  return,  after 
allowing  a  wide  margin  for  losses  by  bad  seasons  and  accidents. 

The  groundwork  of  improvement  upon  which  a  practical  man 
may  go  with  safety  is  first  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  district, 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  its  roads  and  markets,  to- 
gether with  a  faithful  estimate  of  the  present  and  probable 
future  value  of  the  lands  to  be  reclaimed.  If  an  extensive  im- 
provement by  enclosure  and  subsequent  culture  is  intended,  a 
general  map  of  the  district  or  lands  should  be  made,  and  an 
actual  survey  made  of  all  springs,  bogs,  watercourses,  wet  or  dry 
lands,  hilly  or  fiat.  This  should  be  committed  to  paper  for  future 
reference  and  guidance  in  the  adjustment  or  laying  out  of  intended 
farmeries.  On  the  same  plan  all  mines,  quarries,  ancient  roads, 
natural  woo<ls,  rights  of  streams  or  springs  for  irrigation,  should 
be  accurately  and  historically  marked. 

In  carrying  out  extensive  works  it  may  be  required  to  improve 
the  outline  or  general  consolidation  of  an  estate  by  purchase, 
sale,  exchange,  or  otherwise,  in  order  to  secure  outlets  for 
drainage,  connecting  roads  with  villages,  highways,  &c.  Much 
of  the  ultimate  value  of  an  estate  depends  upon  these  con- 
necting links,  or  on  the  natural  facilities  for  improving  them. 
Attention  should  also  be  paid  to  outstanding  common  rights 
and  claims,  which  are  sometimes  not  clearly  made  out  till  the 
increasing  value  of  adjacent  land  makes  them  more  difficult  to 
deal  with.  The  work  then  proceeds  satisfactorily  upon  a  pre- 
pared system  and  plan,  which  may  at  once  be  turned  to  in  the 
office  when  questions  arise  as  to  new  occupations.    , 

In  proceeding  to  the  practical  discussion  of  the  best  methods 
of  "  bringing  moorland  into  cultivation,"  it  will  simplify  the 
subject  to  take  them  in  regular  order,  commencing  with  the  wild 
and  open  moorland  ^^  as  nature  formed  it." 

The  Effect  of  Climate. — Open  wastes  at  an  altitude  of  700  to 
800  feet  and  upwards  are  beyond  the  growth  of  wheat  or  barley, 
with  profit,  except  in  a  few  situations  exceptional  for  aspect  or 
shelter  and  consequent  warmth.    In  some  dry  seasons  a  tolerable 
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return  may  be  made  ;  but  in  backward  seasons  the  produce  at  this 
height,  owing  to  ex[K>sure  to  the  moist  vapour,  is  of  small  value. 
Even  in  average  seasons  these  crops  too  frequently  outgrow  their 
strength  (from  the  humidity  of  the  summer),  become  lodged  at 
an  early  period,  and  consequently  are  of  little  use  beyond  the 
abundant  supply  of  long  coarse  straw. 

Not  only  the  latitude  and  elevation  of  a  country  above  the 
sea  are  important,  but  the  aspect  and  vicinity  of  lands  to  moun- 
tains, or  to  swampy  ground,  are  also  material  in  their  influences 
on  temperature  and  natural  growth.  Again,  the  prevailing  direc- 
tion of  the  winds,  the  lengtli  of  time  the  sun  continues  above  the 
local  horizon,  the  difference  of  temperature  between  day  and 
night,  as  also  the  extent  of  dry  surface  in  the  neighbourhood,  are 
each  in  their  way  balancing  elements  and  powers  for  and  against 
the  climate  of  every  district,  but  more  especially  those  under 
present  consideration. 

The  value  of  a  high  or  medium  range  of  temperature  is 
marked  by  its  effect  upon  vegetation,  as  at  a  certain  degree  of 
heat,  say  40^,  many  plants  become  torpid,  and  remain  in  that 
state  until  a  higher  range  of  the  thermometer  takes  place. 
When  revived  by  the  warmth  of  spring,  and  strengthened  by  the 
summer's  sun,  they  acquire  fresh  life,  vigour,  and  maturity. 
The  average  heat  of  a  season  is  not  so  important  as  its  intensity 
and  continuance  at  a  certain  height  while  the  crops  are  ripening ; 
it  is  the  absence  of  sun,  and  the  low  range  of  temperature,  upon 
elevated  lands,  that  prevents  the  growth  of  cereal  crops  with 
advantage,  but  more  especially  the  growth  of  the  wheat-plant, 
which  requires  a  much  higher  range  of  heat  than  barley,  while 
oats  may  be  grown  as  *'  weeds  of  the  country  "  in  most  elevated 
situations,  though,  of  course,  their  profitable  result  will  depend 
on  the  season  and  the  harvest. 

The  winds 'that  prevail  in  any  particular  quarter  have  a  greater 
influence  on  the  character  of  a  climate  than  is  usually  supposed ; 
and  truly  is  it  said  that  '^  the  wind  rules  the  weather."  For 
instance,  the  winds  that  have  passed  over  from  the  coldest  regions 
of  Europe,  and  on  to  our  island,  are  comparatively  colder  than 
those  that  blow  over  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  former  are  ywf 
properly  designated  the  cold,  dry,  easterly  winds,  while  the 
latter  are  usually  laden  with  vapour,  and  often  contain  such  an 
excess  of  moisture  as  to  be  even  prejudicial  to  a  .whole  neigh- 
bourhood, but  more  especially  the  elevated  districts. 

Evaporation  is  again  an  important  and  objectionable  circnm* 
stance  in  a  moorland  district,  which  can  only  be  cured  by  the 
suitable  drainage  of  its  springs  and  surface  wateis. 

Arrangement  of  Moorland  Farms. — In  the  laying  out  of  a 
hill  farm  which  shall  be  chiefly  dependent  'upon  its  own  co- 
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sources,  it  is  found  best  (after  suitable  plans  and  arrangements 
have  been  agreed  upon  for  the  sites  of  plantations  and  public 
*  roads)  to  divide  the  lands  into  three  distinct  classes. 

First,  the  hill-top  and  other  rough  land  should  be  set  out 
;  (if  possible)  in  one  block  as  summering  ground  for  young  cattle, 
store  sheep,  colts,  ponies,  &c.,  to  be  subsequently  improved  by 
'**  surface  drainage,"  similar  to  the  Scotch  plan  of  "  sheep-drains  " 
— an  inexpensive  process,  yet  found  of  infinite  value.  Upwards 
of  one  hundred  .pounds  have  been  expended  in  this  process,  near 
to  my  residence,  by  one  of  the  tenants ;  and  I  can  thus  speak 
with  accuracy  as  to  the  value  of  these  drains. 

The  second  or  middle  clas$  of  land  to  be  set  out  is  the  portion 
lying  immediately  below  the  rough  wet  ground,  or  situated  upon 
a  southern  aspect;  this  is  usually  dry,  healthy  ground;  these 
lands  are  intended  for  arable  culture. 

The  third  class  consists  of  the  flats  and  marshes  in  the  valleys, 
'together  with  some  portions  of  the  adjacent  hill-sides,  which 
should  be  laid  out  for  pasture  and  water-meadows.  The  prac- 
tical bearing  of  such  an  occupation  is  that  of  stock-producinff 
returns,  consequently  an  eye  must  ever  be  had  to  this  particular 
class  of  farming, 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  farmstead  care  must  be  taken  to  so 
place  the  buildings  that  "water-power"  (in  a  hilly,  moist 
country)  may  contribute  its  full  share  in  the  works  to  be  takeif 
in  hand.  To  the  water-wheel  we  must  look  for  the  future 
economy  of  the  labour  at  the  yard.  It  will  perform  the  thrash- 
ing, chaff-cutting,  grinding,  root-slicing,  &c. ;  the  stream  may 
also  be  so  arranged  as  to  wash  all  roots,  cleanse  all  offices,  collect 
'the  sewage  of  the  establishment,  and  finally  convey  the  refuse 
to  the  adjacent  meadow  below  the  farmstead,  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  farm  or  meadows.  But  this  cheap  and  inviting  aid 
must  not  carry  the  improver  beyond  the  proper  requirements  of 
a  •"  hill  farmyard,"  It  must  ever  be  remembered  that  we  are 
treating  of  stock-farming,  and  not  of  the  harvesting  or 'thrashing 
X}{  com,  as  our  pursuit ;  neither  will  it  be  wise  upon  a  small  farm 
'to  concentrate  too  many  sheds  at  the  farmstead,  as  they  will  be 
more  appropriately  situated  if  placed  near  the  several  watered 
meadows,  there  to  consume  the  hay,  and  produce  manure  upon 
the  spot  for  future  improvement,  and  thus  save  lots  of  cartage 
of  both  hay  and  manure.  Suitable  water-gutters  should  be  pro- 
Tided  to  convey  all  liquids,  &c.,  from  these  sheds  to  the  adjacent 
'meadows  below. 

The  carriage  of  root-crops  to  a  farmyard  in  a  hilly  country  is 
objectionable,  and  should 'be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  point; 
the  consumption  of  roots  with  straw,  &c.,  in  yards  does  not 
belong' to  a  hill  farm ;  it  is  far  better  to  avoid  growing  the  straw, 
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keep  but  little  cattle  in  the  winter,  and  to  eat  the  roots  upon  the 
land  with  sheep  as  a  general  rule. 

In  laying  out  the  fields,  paddocks  of  saj  4  acres  each  should 
adjoin  the  homestead  as  nearly  as  possible  ;  then  should  follow 
a  range  of  fields  about  double  in  size,  say  8  acres.  As  the  fields 
gradually  become  more  distant  from  the  buildings  they  may  be 
increased  in  si2e,  according  to  the  position  of  the  lands  for 
shelter  or  other  local  circumstances ;  but  these  (if  possible)  should 
not  exceed  12  acres.  On  farms  of  considerable  size,  and  where 
the  object  is  (very  properly)  to  keep  a  large  flock  of  breeding 
sheep,  fields  of  much  larger  dimensions  may  be  laid  out ;  but 
let  these  be  the  more  distant  ones  for  general  pasturage. 

In  making  these  arrangements  the  better,  and  indeed  the  only 
proper  way,  is  to  commit  the  lands  to  paper,  and  then,  with 
'^  plan  in  hand,"  all  buildings,  sheds,  fields,  roads,  ponds,  and 
watercourses,  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  form  one  consistent  pic- 
ture of  convenience,  and  to  simplify  the  future  arrangements 
whether  arable,  grazing,  mowing,  or  manuring. 

In  setting  out  these  fields  an  eye  should  be  had  to  local 
facilities  as  well  as  to  general  rules :  the  conveyance  of  surface 
water  by  means  of  the  fence  sides  to  given  points,  such  as  ponds^ 
for  irrigation,  gives  an  instance  in  point ;  in  doing  this  the 
"spirit-level"  may  be  advantageously  used,  so  that  the  cross 
.  fences  upon  a  hill-slope  may  be  used  as  "  water-carriage  fences.'** 
But  the  first  essential  in  a  hilly  district  is  to  get  a  proper  know- 
ledge of  the  lands  to  be  drained^  as  many  apparently  springy 
lands  only  require  to  be  subsoiled  to  lay  them  perfectly  dry. 

Since  writing  the  above  outline  I  have  considered  it  best  to 
illustrate  the  subject  with  a  map  of  the  farm  which  I  occupy, 
from  a  reference  to  which  a  general  idea  may  be  gathered  as  to 
the  plans  just  described. 

The  hill-farm  referred  to  was  taken  in  hand  by  its  occupier  as 
nature  formed  it  in  the  spring  of  1848 ;  at  that  period  it  was 
wont  to  produce  the  aquatics  and  heather  plants,  to  the  exclusion 
of  better  pasture,  but  it  now  exhibits  every  variety  of  arti6cial 
grasses,  valuable  roots,  watered  meadows,  and  a  considerable 
flock  of  breeding  ewes,  cattle,  colts,  and  ponies. 

Buildings. — ^The  buildings  upon  a  new  occupation  are  at  all 
times  an  important  feature  in  the  outlay  of  the  landlord's  capital^ 
and  upon  such  outlay  a  proper  percentage  should  be  paid.  If^ 
when  landlords  hesitate  to  advance  these  improvements  in  highly 
cultivated  or  favoured  districts,  they  can  only  expect  as  a  natural 
result  an  indifferent  tenant,  how  much  more  reasonable  •  is 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  of  lands  yet  uncultivated  as  to 
his  own  experimental  outlay  with  a  view  to  a  return  which  can 
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at  best  only  be  conjectural,  when  the  landlord  hesitates  to  take 
his  share  of  the  venture  ! 

To  simplify  and  economise  the  outlay  in  buildings  upon  hill- 
farms,  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  build  at  a  fixed  scale  of 
outlay,  according  to  acreage.  Let  us  suppose  a  case:  thus, 
should  an  apj^Iication  be  made  for  a  farm  of  say  300  acres,  the 
party  is  naturally  ready  to  name  his  (already  selected)  spot 
"  irpon  the  open  moors,"  and  the  whereabouts  to  pitch  his  future 
home  ;  these  conversations  over,  and  a  guarantee  given  that  the 
party  applying  has  sufficient  five-pound  notes  for  the  proposed 
undertaking  on  his  part,  the  number  or  amount  of  buildings, 
style  of  residence,  &c.,  next  forms  a  leading  subject  of  the  treaty 
**  to  be  or  not  to  be."  The  printing  of  a  general  lease,  tenant- 
right  compensation,  memorandum,  &c,,  is  a  small  matter  to  over- 
come ;  and  it  is  the  want  of  some  fixed  basis  to  negotiate  upon 
for  the  buildings,  which  has  led  me  to  the  plan  of  spending  a 
Jixed  amount  of  capital  per  acre  in  the  erection  of  them. 

A  tenant  who  .proposes  to  rent,  and  cultivate  a  farm  of  300 
acres  of  rough  hill  land  :is  usually  a  man  of  -the  neighbourhood, 
who  has  a  heart  for  '^  roughing  it,"  and  can  turn  his  own  hand 
to  the  plough  when  wanted.  This  tenant  at  once  disclaims  all 
idea  of  a  smart  house,  but  asks  for  small  yet  convenient  out- 
buildings. Assuming  that,  upon  an  average  of  oases,  these  farms 
are  to  have  one- fourth  of  their  lands  lying  waste  for  summer 
pasturage,  two*fourths  or  half  the  farm  as  arable,  and  one-fourth 
as  meadow,  an- outlay  of  two  guineas  per  acre  upon  the  proposed 
improved  occupation  will  be  ample  for  every  requisite  building 
both  at  the.fiarmstead  and  for  cattle^heds  (linhays)  at  the  water- 
meadows.  As  a  confirmation,  I  supply  a  plan  of  a  farmstead 
with  its  actual  cost  of  erection,  as  also  one  of  a  cheap  linhay 
(open  cattle-shed). 

By  this  plan  every  facility  is  afforded  to  the  farmer  for  watdi- 
ing  his  farmyard  occupations  from  his  sitting-room  or  bedroom 
windows,  the  use  of  water-power,  and  every  other  requisite  for 
his  farm.  This  plan  may  be  adapted  for  yearly  outlays,  to  be 
spread  over  say  four  years,  as  per  plan  given  for  a  farm  of  100 
acres  and  upwards  at  page  361. 
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PLAN    OP    BUILDINGS. 
Size  of  Farm  300  Acres  (in  a  hill  country). 


ScALB— 32nd  part  of  an  inch  to  a  foot. 


TTT'TT""! 


1.  Fann-hoose.    0.  Aih-honse.    9.  Privies. 
3.  Calf-faooBes. 

3.  Piggeries. 

4.  Gartrhoree  lUble,  chaiT  and  gear  howes,  with 

granary  over  for  hay  and  straw,  catting  chaff, 
&.,  with  door  out  of  staclc-yard  and  bam,  with 
spont  to  convey  the  chaff  to  the  honse  below. 

5.  Bam,  with  water-power  attached. 
6a.  Water-wheel. 

6.  Impiement-hoote. )  Onamxy  otot  oat  of  the  Iwni,  and 

7.  Cait'Bhed.  3    l««i»h«ci ^ ^ 

Open  er  olosacaMlMiMdt. 


9.  Tumjp-huiwe. 
10.  Gow-gheds. 
IL  Loose  box. 


12.  Nag-Stable. 

la  Gig  and  harness  house.  ' 

14.  Coal  and  wood  house. 

15.  Entrance  gates. 

16.  Kitchen-garden. 

17  Open  yards,  for  catUe,  horses,  or  pigs. 

18.  Stack-yanL 

19.  Entrance  paved  road  to  all  the  yards  separately. 

20.  Sitting-room  window,   which  conunands  every 

door,  office,  and  yard  in  the  interior  of  the 
buildings. 
-31.  Front  entrmoe  and  garden. 

22.  Shmbs. 

23.  Entrance  tt^the  cart-horse  stable. 
24  and  25.  Planted. 


COST    OF    ERECTION    IN    1850. 


IVlTAL. 


FniU, . .  .Total  coat  of  boUding  fann-honse 
caniage  of  materials 


WmtSidA.. 
JforihSide,. 
MattSide,.. 

*9 

JtrmymtU 


building  calves'  houses  and  piggeries,  &c 
carriage  of  materials      .        .        .        . 
bnUding  ban,  sUbie.  and  cart-shed 
carriage  of  materials 


building  open  cattle-sheds  ahd  turnip-bouse 

caxTlagtt  of  materials 

building  cow-sheds,  sUble,  box,  gig  and  coal  houses 

carriage  of  materials 

building  stone-walls,  gates,  &c        .... 
carnage  of  materials 

By  inonased  oast  In  IBH^-wy  17  per  cent. 


X.    i.  d. 
U6  13  10  1 
30  15     4,^ 

X.     S. 

177    9 

d. 

36     2     87 
10  10     8  f 

'46  13 

128     9    6) 
32     6     9f 

IW  16 

39  16     8> 
10  11     8  3 

60    8 

r47     4    4> 

11  10  si 

68  16 

14    9    4) 
4    4    Of 

iria 

612  14 

•        • 

67    6 

£600    0 

0 
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PLAN  OF  LINHAY  (Cattle-Shed), 
For  the  Water-Meadows. 


The  above  linbay  is  30  feet  long  by  10  feet  in  the  clear,  with 
two  oak  posts  or  pillars,  and  haj-loft  over,  and  is  placed  against 
a  hill-side  fronting  the  south ;  thus,  in  cutting  out  the  site  in 
the  hill-side  to  place  the  building,  sufficient  stone  is  taken  out 
for  the  walling. 

Total  Cost. 

£.    8,  d. 

Walling,  34  perch,  at  1» 114  0 

Kaising  stones  for  ditto,  at  Is.    «.      ..  1  14  0 

Woodwork,,  roofing,  &c 10  0 

6  square  of  thatching,  at  12s 3  15  0 

Slating  roof,  at  6« 0    9  0 

8  12    0 

The  wood  is  found  gratis  by  the  estate.  It  is  usual  to  enclose 
a  suitable  yard  in  front,  with  drains  to  carry  away  the  soil  to  an 
adjacent  pond,  or  empty  at  once  into  a  passing  water-carrier  (at 
the  foot  of  the  yard),  to  be  shed  over  the  meadows  below ;  but 
this  is  an  arrangement  that  can  wait  its  time.  This  shed  will 
hold  from  eight  to  ten  head  of  cattle,  according  to  their  size. 

The  scaled  of  figures  given  for  the  farmstead  and  linhay  (at 
per  acre)  will  be  found  to  fully  cover  every  requisite  erection, 
and  may  be  applied  to  farms  of  any  size  ;  for  instance,  suppose 
a  tenant  with  small  means,  but  full  of  energy,  who  has  a  growing 
industrious  family  about  him,  applies  for  a  '^  small  farm :"  his 
case  may  at  once  be  met  by  the  proposal  to  expend  2Z.  per 
acre  upon  his  farm  of  say  70  acres  (three-fourths  of  which  is 
improvable)  ;  and  then,  should  his  industry  lead  him  to  a  further 
application  for  additional  land,  up  go  a  corresponding  amount  of 
buildings. 
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In  the  case  of  laying  out  smalV  farms  especial  care  must  be 
taken  so  to  arrange  the  buildings  that  they  may  be  ''  added  to  " 
from  time  to  time  to  the  extent  of  any  probable  increase  of  land 
that  may  be  thrown  into  the  farm. 

The  plan  of  "  granary-barns,"  hay-lofts,  &c.,  in  a  hilly  country 
may  be  used  with  great  advantage,  and  with  a  saving  of  capital 
when  placed  against  hill-sides.  In  this  case  the  hill  is  cut  away 
for  the  buildings,  and  a  suitable  road  is  formed  at  the  back  upon 
a  level  with  the .  granary  or  granary-bam  floor — a  great  conve- 
nience in  practice,  the  chief  merit  being  that  of  having  two 
offices  under  one  roof;  the  roof  being  the  major  outlay  in  the 
cost  of  all  buildings.  •   ^ 


laametrical  View  of  House  and  Buildings  for  a  Farm  of  100  acres  and  upwards,  if  required. 

The  above  plan  is  arranged  to  suit  the  outlay  upon  a  small 
farm,  so  that  the  buildings  may  be  erected  from  time  to  time  as 
the  tenant  requires  them  for  use,  and  as  the  receipt  of  rent  comes 
in  to  assist  the  landlord's  outlay.  Thus  in  the  outset,  and  during 
the  first  summer,  the  house  and  adjoining  offices,  stable,  &c., 
with  granary  over  (1),  may  be  erected,  and  the  square  yard  en- 
closed by  a  substantial  wall,  which  will  come  into  use  when  the 
subsequent  buildings  shall  have  been  erected.  Second  year,  the 
remaining  south  offices,  stables,  &c.,  with  granary  over,  and 
granary-barn  with  sheds  under  (situated  at  the  north-western 
wing),  may  be  erected  (2).  Third  year,  the  western  cattle-sheds, 
turnip-house,  &c.  (3).  Fourth  year,  the  eastern  side  may  be 
filled  up  or  not,  according  to  the  progress  of  the  farm. 

The  usual  estimate  for  this  class  of  buildings,  12  feet  in  the 
clear,  of  proportionate  height   in  the  walls,  roofing,  &e.,  and 
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adapted -to  the  uanal  anrerege  purposes  of  this  clasrof  farm,  is 
ahout  twenty-three  shillings  per  running  foot. 

Should  men  of  capital  and  enterprise  wish  to  try  their  hand  at 
extensive  enclosures,  cultivation,  stoek- farming,  ftc.,  even  then  the 
house  and  buildings  can  be  erected  to  suit  them,  at  the  same  rate 
oft  outlay,  and 'on  the  same  plan  >  of  divisional  erection. 

Feming. — Good  fences  are  of  course  an  indispensable  requisite 
in'  the  enclosure  of  unreclaimed  land.  F«:ices  are  not  only  ne- 
cessary to  protect  cropS)  but  contribute  in  no  small  degree,  by 
the  shelter  they  afford,  to  augment  and  improve  the  produce 
itself.  The  making  of  small  plantations  upon  a  farm,  or  the 
planting  of  corners  between  fields,  thus, 


-<^ 


or 


are  good  adjuncts  for  shelten 

The  disposition  and  sikutidii'ofTences^depeiid'upon  a  variety 
of  circumsiftnocs,  snch  as. the  extent* of* the  f Arm,. the  character  of 
the  land,,  whether  arable,  pasture,  or  meadbw^.oRthe  inequalities 
of  the  snrfaf9e,.the  supply  of  water,  and  the  course  of  hnsbandry. 
On  farni»(of'  tolecable  size,  having  a  moderate  quantity  of  arable 
land,  the  number  of^  enclosures  should  be  twice  as  many  as  the 
number  of  years  in  ttiv-  rotation  of  cropping.  Thus  in  a  moist 
grass-land  district,  where  ttie- fields  remain  in  pasture  for  several 
years,  and  are  under  the  six^fleid  course  of  culture,  there  should 
be  twelve  enclosures,  two  of  which  are  always  under  the  same 
crop ;  and  the  situation  of  each  field  should  be  so  arranged  as 
to  group  together  a  good  and  an  inferior  field,  one  being  at  a 
higher  elevation  than  the  other,  and  consequently  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  homestead — the  homeward  field  (being  nearest 
the  manure  heap)  thereby  affords  roots  for  the  yards,  if  wished, 
while  the  distant,  elevated,  poorer  field  has  its  produce  consumed 
upon  the  land. 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  lines  of  fences  much  convenience  and 
some  saving  of  expense  in  drainage  will  be  secured  if  they  are 
made  to  correspond  with  the  outlets  of  the  main  drains,  and 
these  again  with  the  carriers  for  irrigation. 

The  boundary  fences  formerly  erected  in  hilly  districts 
against  the  open  common  lands  are  termed  "  one-sided  fences," 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  made  with  an  upright 
facing  on  the  outer  side,  and  a  moderate  slope  on  the  inside. 
This  fence  is  faced  with  stones. 

The  front  of  this  fence  is  first  sunk  to  the  depth  of  2  feet,  aad 
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the  soil  thrown  upwards  to  raise  the  head  or  intended  bank. 
The  stone  ditching  of  the  front,  by  layers  of  stone  placed  edge- 
ways, then  proceeds  to  the  height:  of  5  feet,  when  previously 
selected  rough  stones  are  plaoodi  upon  the  head,  as  a  coping  or 
chief  protecting,  stone  tcnttie  whole  fence.  Thus  completed,  the 
fence  is  full  tfeet.hijHpfci^,  and  proves^a  formidable  barrier  against 
all  intruders ;-  Uatttfaii»  sftyik.  of  feme,  is  never  better  than  when 
first  erected. 


Its  not  being  p^nted^  oft  raised^  ovi  tlie^  inside  is  objectionable, 
— as  sheepesp«nBUy,.GBn.iiemHIyjviiiip down;  but  not  in  again, — 
and  must  have  Been  adopted,  ass  aa  present  savii^  of  outlay,  in 
former  times ;  they  are  rarely  used  at  the  present  time  ;  I  have 
had  invariably  to  '*  double  them  up  "  on  the  inside  when  laying 
out  new  lands  for  cultivation.  Tenants  will,  not  accept  them  as 
boundary  fences. 

This  fence,  when  complete!,  costs  per  porch  of  16 J  feet,  for — 

8.    d. 

Casting  the  bank      13 

Quarrying  the  stones        13 

Carting  the  stones,  upon  an  average  of  half  a  mile     1     3 
Building  the  face  i^'all 13 

5    0 

The  more  modem  fence,  both  for  boundaries  and  substantial 
subdivisions,  is  faced  with  stones  on  each  side  to  the  height  of  4 
feet,  and  then  headed  or  finished  with  2  feet  of  grass  sods,  making 
the  fence  when  completed  full  6  feet  high.  These  fences  are  then 
planted  with  beech-plants  in  two  rows  upon  the  crown  of  the 
bank,  and  are  protected  by  low  hedges  on  each  side,  the  stakes  of 
which  are  made  from  fresh-cut  live  willows,  and  the  hedging 
wood  is  from  the  nearest  coppice  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  plan  of  live  stakes  (provincially  termed  withy  pitches)  is 
a  good  one.  The  withy-plants  and  hedging  materially  aid  the 
growth  of  the  beeeh-plaats,  and  support  the  bank  by  the  quick 
growth  of  their  roots. 

The  cost  of  this  style  of  fence  is  heavy,  but  it  is  a  good  and 
pennoaent  fence  when  once  erected. 
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This  fence  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  Febmaiy 
The  sketch  shows  the  first  year's  growth. 


Fence  when  grown  to  Its  best,  before  being  layed  or  touched  in  any  way.       ' 

I  give  the  cost  of  this  fence  entire,  at  per  perch : — 

s,   d. 

Throwing  and  heading  the  bank      ..  1    6 

Building  4  feet  of  stone  on  each  side       16 

Quarrying  the  stones  for  ditto 16 

Carriage  of  stones,  upon  an  average         16 

45  beech-plants 0    8 

Planting  beech-plants        0    1 

22  withy  pitches        0    9 

Hedging  wood  from  coppice  and  carriage        ..      ..  1     1^ 

Hedging  both  sides  of  fence      0    3 

8  lOJ 

In  the  erection  of  new  subdivision  fences  it  is  usual  for  the 
tenant  to  do  the  carriage  at  least,  but  these  are  matters  of  purely 
local  arrangement  according  to  mutual  agreement. 

There  is  another  style  of  bank,  "  the  sod-bank,"  which  is  the 
more  common  one,  from  the  apparent  cheapness  of  outlay  in  the 
first  outset.  This  fence,  from  the  nature  of  its  composition, 
being  made  entirely  of  soil  and  native  grass  sod  facings,  proves 
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in  after  years  an  endless  source  of  annoyance,  as  the  least  dis- 
turbance of  the  "  sod  facing  "  gives  rise  to  further  trespass,  and 
consequent  dilapidation. 

This  fence  has  the  same  heading  and  planting  as  the  last- 
named  one,  and  in  formation  is  the  same  as  to  size,  the  sods  being 
substituted  at  the  side  facings  for  stone,  as  shown  in  the  preced- 
ing sketch.  The  misfortune  of  this  fence  is,  that  the  native 
sods  do  not  grow  together.  This  arises  from  the  poorness  of 
the  soil  and  the  open  texture  of  the  natural  earth  under  its  thick 
covering  of  indigenous  plants. 

When  new  fences  of  this  order  are  erected  upon  old  improved 
lands,  the  sods  are  of  much  better  quality  as  to  solidity  and 
goodness,  and  thus  unite  by  future  growth,  and  form  a  tolerable 
fence.     Their  cost  stands  thus : — 

«.    d. 

Making  the  entire  hank 2    0 

Beech-plants  and  plantmg        0    9 

Materials,  hedging,  &c.,  and  carriage       ..14^ 
22  withy  pitches        0    9 

4  101 

As  time  goes  on,  these  banks  require  to  be  faced  with  stone  to 
the  height  of  4  feet ;  this,  with  certain  repairs  consequent  upon 
the  former,  amounts  to  about  4^.  Qd.  to  5^ .  per  perch,  including 
the  carriage. 

By  sinking  the  ditch  at  the  foot  of  a  bank,  in  a  triangular  tormj 
say  2  feet  deep,  all  cattle,  &c.,  are  prevented  reaching  the  grow- 
ing plants,  or  otherwise  injuring  the  bank  by  their  feet.  This  is 
indeed  a  valuable  preventive. 

Upon  moorlands  that  have  those  unfortunate  clays  for  their 
surface  and  subsoil,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  double  sod 
fence  thrown  up,  with  deep  ditches  on  either  side,  and  three 
rows  of  quick  planted  in  the  centre,  one  on  each  side  and  one  in 
the  middle.  This  fence  has  many  objections,  but  none  greater 
than  the  enormous  extent  of  land  it  occupies. 

The  merit  of  lofty  bank  fences  (especially  when  they  have 
their  growing  wood  upon  the  top)  is  in  the  immediate  shelter 
they  afford  in  an  open,  bleak,  and  elevated  district ;  and  are  thus 
very  properly  termed  and  used  as  the  fence  of  the  country  on  open 
moorlands. 

In  the  enclosure  of  moderately  elevated  moorlands  many  have 
had  recourse  to  what  are  termed  "  hedges  upon  the  flat."  These 
liave  a  ditch  sunk  upon  each  side,  and  the  soil  extracted  is  thrown 
into  the  centre^  whereby  a  raised  platform  is  made,  and  the 
qdick-plants  laid  in  as  the  works  proceed,  or  at  its  earliest  com- 
pletion, taking  care  that  the  roots  are  deposited  in  the  best  soil ; 
when  they  are  thus  advanced,  an  additional  *'  back  fence  "  by  a 
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double  post  and  rail,  placed  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  ditch,  for 
the  protection  of  the  plants,  is  given  thus  : — 


At  the  period  of  the  Lincoln  Heath  enclosures,  it  was  customary 
to  adopt  the  plan  of  double  sod-banks  on  either  side,  and  a  double 
row  of  quick  was  planted  between  them. 

Inchei,  Ineka, 


These  banks  were  composed  of  native  sods,  and  built  up  one 
upon  the  other,  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  similar  to  dry  stone  walls, 
the  base  of  the  bank  being  wide,  and  then  gradually  tapering  to 
the  top. 

So  soon  as  the  quick  became  of  sufficient  consequence  to  form  a 
fence,  these  decayed  banks  were  mixed  with  lime,  and  applied  to 
the  land  as  manuring  substances. 

The  stone  wall  fence  is  a  great  favourite  on  the  Heath  ;  and  as 
the  stones  are  upon  the  spot,  many  miles  of  it  have  been  erected, 
and  stand  good  to  this  day. 

The  objection  to  this  stone  fence  is  that  it  never  improves  itself 
or  the  scenery  around,  and  has  a  cold  appearance. 

The  number  of  fences  upon  a  farm  will  entirely  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  shelter  (or  succour,  as  the  west-country  fanners 
call  it)  required  by  the  situation  and  climate. 

The  plan  of  cross  banks  for  shelter,  thus,  as  used  in 

some  parts  of  Scotland,  are  valuable  aids  for  sheep- #— 

farming  in  stormy  weather.     They  should  be  placed  in 
good  and  selected  situations. 

Having  myself  occupied  rather  largely  both  in  the  east  and 
west  of  England,  I  can  bear  full  testimony  to  this  remark,  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  ^^  sweeping  remarks  "  which  are  levelled 
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at  the  west  of  England  fences,  although  they  may  have  been  well 
intentioned,  are  wrong  in  the  main.  We  must  not  forget  the 
Atlantic  gales. 

In  com  countries  it  is  no  matter  how  few  and  how  low  the 
fences  are,  but  in  a  moist,  windy,  and  elevated  district,  suitable 
for  the  production  of  stock  alone,  which  naturally  requires  shelter 
against  such  elements,  good  stoned  and  ditched  banks,  with 
healthy  beech-plants  upon  them,  are  no  small  adjunct  to  the  ca- 
pabilities of  a  west  of  England  hill-farm. 

The  Agreement. — The  letting  of  moorland  upon  equitable 
terms  embraces  an  extensive  range  of  topics  for  consideration. 

First,  we  have  the  '*  lord  of  the  soil  "  to  consult,  and  next  to  find 
a  suitable  tenant  for  the  work  to  be  done.  These  parties  either 
do  or  should  meet  upon  equitable  terms,  in  the  character  of  two 
men  meeting  to  make  a  bargain,  the  result  being,  "  If  you  will  do 
this,  I  will  do  that." 

The  first  business  will  be  to  arrange  the  general  principles  of 
the  bargain.  The  landlord  will  probably  agree  to  erect  suitable 
buildings,  fences,  to  make  roads,  &c.,  and  to  perform  all  drainage, 
the  tenant  paying  a  proper  percentage  for  this  latter  outlay.  The 
tenant  will  then  have  to  reclaim  all  lands  and  wastes  (worthy  of 
cultivation)  under  suitable  covenants. 

The  carriage  of  materials  is  usually  thrown  upon  the  tenant,  or 
in  other  words  it  forms  a  part  of  bis  s^eement  towards  the 
matter.  This  is  a  stipulation  which  I  have  long  thought,  at  least 
npon  this  class  of  farms,  objectionable,  and  it  would  be  well  at 
any  rate  to  postpone  bringing  it  into  operation,  for  the  tenant 
will  have  enough  to  do  with  his  teams,  during  the  first  few  yean 
of  his  tenancy,  in  reclaiming  these  rough  and  rugged  lands. 

In  after  years  this  subject  may  be  more  fairly  pressed,  and 
thus  made  agreeable  to  both  parties,  by  the  tenant  doing  the  car- 
riage for  future  permanent  improvements,  and  so  encouraging 
the  landlord  to  keep  pace  in  his  outlay  with  the  progress  of 
land  cultivation. 

With  such  an  understanding  clearly  defined,  every  possible  and 
prudent  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  tenants  First,  by 
a  long  lease  with  breaks  in  it,  to  allow  the  tenant  to  quit  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  should  he  wish  it.  Second,  by 
a  proper  tenant-right  for  unexhausted  improvements  at  the  end 
of  either  term,  to  prevent  the  farm  being  run  out  towards  the 
end  of  the  term.  Third,  by  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  a  "  scale 
of  rents,"  commencing  at  the  lowest  possible  figure  in  the  outset, 
and  increasing  every  four  years  to  the  end  of  the  term,  as  the 
farm  improves  in  value. 

To  illustrate  this  last  point  we  may  suppose  a  case,  viz. — that 
a  farm  is  let  for  20  years ;  that  the  tenant  may  quit  at  the  end  of 

2c2 
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8  or  16  years,  and  that  the  average  value  of  the  farm  for  the 
whole  term  is  10&  per  acre ;  the  scale  of  rents  in  this  case  would 
run  thus : — 

8.  d. 

let  4  years,  average   6  0  per  acre. 

2nd  „  8  0      „ 

3rd  „  10  0      „ 

4th  „  12  0      „ 

5th  „  14  0      „ 

Thus,  should  the  tenant  quit  at  the  end  of  the  first  terms  of  his 
lease,  he  will  only  have  paid  the  lowest  rents  during  the  period  of 
making  his  major  outlay. 

In  illustration  of  the  second  point — compensation  for  durable 
improvements — I  subjoin  a  copy  of  a  Memorandum  which  I  have 
found  highly  satisfactory  to  the  tenants  on  the  property  of  which 
I  have  the  care  as  resident  agent. 

Memorandum, 

In  order  to  encourage  the  tenant  to  cultivate  the  farm  in  the  highest  possible 
manner,   the  said  hereby  engages  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his 

represeniativett,  owners  of  the  farm  let  to  the  said  ,  on  condition  of 

the  foregoing  covenants  having  been  fulfilled  and  kept  by  the  said  , 

his  executors  or  administrators,  that  when  the  said  ,  his  executors  or 

administrators,  shall  quit  the  said  farm,  cither  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease 
for  years,  under  which  he  holds  it,  or  at  the  expiration  of 

years,  as  by  the  said  lease  provided,  and  not  otherwise,  the  said  or 

the  incoming  tenant  w^ill  allow  to  the  said  or  his  executors,  adminis- 

trators, or  assigns,  for  such  improvements  made  on  the  said  farm,  subsequent 
to  the  dat«  of  this  memorandum,  and  within  the  stated  period  before  quitting, 
as  are  contained  in  the  following  list,  and  are  marked  and  enumerated  with 
the  figures  ;  that  is  to  say,  so  much  of  the  amount  of  such  expense  as 

shall  be  in  the  given  proportion,  in  each  case,  to  such  a  number  of  years  a» 
the  said  ,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  shall  fall  short  in 

the  occupancy  of  the  said  farm,  after  incurring  such  expense  :   it  being 

KXPRE8SI*y    STIPULATED  THAT  THE  TENANT   18  TO   GIVE    AN  ACCOUNT   EACH 

TEAB  of  such  outlay  as  he  proposes  to  make  in  pubable  improvements,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  owner's  sanction  in  writing  to  the  proposed  expense,  such 

SANCTION    BEING   NECESaABY  IN  OBDEB   TO   CLAIM   OB   BE    ENTITLED   TO   ANV 

ALLOWANCE  frouL  him ;  and  shall  also  render  an  account  of  such  disburse- 
ments within  each  year, — such  account  to  be  examined  and  signed  by  tlie 
landlord,  or  his  accredited  agent,  and  to  serve  as  a  voucher  for  the  sums  so 
to  be  recovered  by  the  said  tenant ;  and  that  non-payment  of  rent  (if  the 
same  shall  have  been  demanded,  and  afterwards  remain  unpaid  for  the  space 
of  six  months)  or  non-fulfilment  of  covenants  shall  fobfeit  any  claim  on 
right  to  such  allowance  for  improvements. 

The  proportion  of  the  proposed  conditional  allowances  to  be  regulated  as 
follows : — 

1st.  If  the  tenant  drains  the  land  at  his  own  expense,  with  the  consent  and 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  landlord  or  his  agent,  an  allowance  to  be 
made  for  the  materials  and  workmanship,  for  [eigJit  to  fotirteen  years  a$  ilie 
case  may  he"]  years,  so  that  the  allowance  shall  yearly  diminish  in 

equal  proportions,  and  be  canoelled  by  years'  enjoyment  of  the  im- 

provement. 
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2nd.  For  lime  used  on  the  land,  with  like  sanction;  the  allowance  to 
extend  in  like  manner  for  foub  years. 

3rd.  For  bones  used  on  the  land,  with  like  sanction;  the  allowance  to 
extend  in  like  manner  for  theee  years. 

For  otiier  manures,  cls  the  case  may  he. 

4th.  For  subsoiling  peat-lands,  with  like  sanction ;  the  allowance  to  extend 
in  like  manner  for  rouit  years. 

5th.  For  making  and  planting  new  fences,  with  like  sanction,  the  same 
being  left  in  a  good  and  growing  state ;  the  allowance  to  extend  in  lik^ 
manner  for  fourteen  years. 

6th.  B^or  making  water-meadows,  with  like  sanction,  the  same  being  left 
in  a  good  and  tenantable  state ;  the  allowance  to  extend  in  like  manner  for 
[four  to  eight  years  as  the  case  may  6c]  years. 

7th.  For  buildings  erected  on  the  land,  with  like  sanction,  the  same  being 
left  in  a  thorough  repair ;  the  allowance  to  extend  in  like  manner  for  twenty 
years. 

And  the  said  and  hereby  mutually  agree  that  if  any  dispute 

shall  arise  between  the  said  ,  their  executors  and  administrators,  upon 

the  said  quitting  the  said  farm,  or  iljpon  the  state  of  cultivation  or 

condition  thereof,  such  dispute  shall  be  settled  by  two  referees,  one  named  by 
each  party,  or  their  umpire ;  and  in  case  one  party  refuse  to  nominate  a 
referee  within  ten  days  after  notice  has  been  given  in  writing  by  the  other 
j)arty,  the  referee  of  the  other  party  alone  may  make  a  final  decision. 

If  two  referees  are  appointed,  they  are  to  nominate  an  umpire  before  pro- 
ceeding to  business,  and  the  decision  of  such  referees  or  umpire,  as  the  case 
^nay  be,  shall  be  final. 

Witness  the  hands  of  the  parties. 

The  landlord  should  reserve,  at  least  on  strata  deficient  in 
lime  (as  one  of  his  conditions),  that  no  land  shall  be  broken  up 
from  its  original  or  natural  state  without  being  properly  and 
sufficiently  limed,  that  is,  with  at  least  2i  to  3  tons  of  lime  per 
acre,  upon  which  the  landlord  will  stipulate  to  pay  his  propor- 
tion, according  to  the  annexed  memorandum. 

In  the  event  of  the  tenant  commencing  upon  a  small  yet 
eligible  site  for  additions,  as  has  been  previously  named  under 
the  head  of  ^*  Buildings,"  it  should  be  agreed  that  only  a  certain 
amount  of  buildings  should  be  erected,  or  rather,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  money  should  be  spent  in  buildings  each  year,  that  is, 
Just  so  fast  as  they  are  required  for  use,  instead  of  erecting  a  mass 
of  buildings  in  the  outset,  many  of  which  must  remain  unoccu- 
pied until  the  farm  shall  have  so  far  advanced  as  to  require 
them. 

The  enclosure  fences  to  be  erected  by  the  landlord  should  all 
<be  properly  specified  in  the  agreement  and  upon  the  plan  of  the 
farm,  leaving  all  subsequent  divisional  fences  to  be  agreed  upon 
as  the  work  proceeds ;  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  turn  things 
may  take  for  or  against  the  farm.  In  the  carrying  out  of  these 
Bubsequent  agreements  there  need  not  be  the  least  difficulty,  pro- 
vided that  both  parties  meet  on  the  footing  of  having  a  mutual 
interest  in  the  progress  of  improvement  as  fast  as  their  respective 
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capitals  can  be  laid  oat  with  a  prospect  of  reasonable  retnm ; 
and  that  the  consideration  of  these  two  distinct  interests  is  regu- 
lated by  mutual  confidence  and  good  will.  In  no  instance  should 
a  new  fence  be  erected  until  the  land  is  required  for  cultivation, 
as  it  would  be  absurd  to  enclose  rough  lands  (or  a  whole  farm) 
before  they  are  actually  wanted  for  improvement.  The  cost  of 
fencing  is  a  high  charge  upon  "  open  lands ;"  but  with  an  increas- 
ing population,  and  consequent  increased  consumption  of  food, 
we  have  a  good  guarantee  before  us  that  our  increased  produce 
will  find  a  ready  and  remunerating  market ;  so  that  the  invest- 
ment to  be  made  by  the  landlord,  coupled  with  that  of  the  tenant, 
may  fairly  be  classed  amongst  the  safe  calculations  of  the  day,  and 
a  proper  return  of  interest  for  his  outlay  may  be  expected.  In 
saying  this  I  must,  however,  add,  that  the  outlay  should  be  judi- 
ciously adapted  to  local  circumstances,  and  that  too  much  should 
not  be  expected  at  first,  as  the  value  of  the  '^  fee  simple  "  of  the 
estate  will  be  steadily  increasing  (as  shown  by  the  scale  of  rents), 
if  the  tenant  is  well  and  efficiently  encouraged,  and  may  ultimately 
warrant  even  a  more  extended  outlay  in  permanent  improvements 
for  the  further  development  and  beauty  of  an  estate.  There  is 
no  safer  investment  than  well-directed  capital  in  permanent 
improvements ;  and  far  better  would  it  be  to  improve  a  property 
already  in  hand  than  to  extend  the  acreage  by  purchase  of  addi- 
tional lands. 

Cultivation. — ^The  first  operation  in  the  cultivation  of  an  un- 
improved hill-farm  is  that  of  draining.  Draining  is  a  subject 
on  which  so  much  has  been  spoken  and  written,  that  it  might 
have  been  lightly  touched  upon  here  were  it  not  for  the  peculiar 
circumstances  which  on  moorlands  serve  to  modify  general 
principles. 

Drainaffe  has  now  fairly  become  a  science,  and  nearly  every 
farmer  is  so  far  advanced  in  this  science,  blended  with  '^  practice 
at  his  finger-ends,''  that  he  becomes  his  own  ^'  director  of  a  com- 
pany of  drainers." 

So  far  as  I  have  yet  seen  and  practised  the  art  of  draining  in 
a  hilly  country,  my  choice  would  most  certainly  fall  upon  native 
talent — men  who  have  grown  up  with  the  systems  proved  by 
continued  practice  to  be  best  adapted  to  their  particular  stratum, 
rock,  or  district. 

The  drainage  of  any  lands  naturally  depends  upon  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  position,  depth,  and  direction  of  the  strata  to 
be  dealt  with,  as  well  as  of  their  relative  porosity  or  power  of 
transmitting  water,  or  impeding  its  passage. 

The  angle  at  which  the  surface  of  moderately-sloping  hills 
inclines  to  the  globe's  surface  is  a  matter  to  be  attended  to ;  but 
with  reference  to  the  moorlands  on  the  western  portion  of  the 
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island  the  superficial  inclination  is  less  important  tban  that  of  the 
dip  of  the  strata.  These  lands  are  guaerally  composed  of  materials 
lying  in  a  stratified  order,  and  in  obliqne  or  slanting  directions 
downwards.  Some  of  these  strata  are  capable  of  admitting  water 
to  percolate  through  them,  while  others  are  altogether  impervious^ 
and  thus  force  it  to  filtrate  near  the  surface,  and  in  that  way 
conduct  it  to  tb?  more  level  lands  below,  and  render  them  moist 
and  swampy.  The  rocks,  or  strata  which  constitute  hilly  or 
mountainous  tracts  are  often  found  to  be  continued  in  much 
greater  regularity  tban  others.  The  rain  that  falls,  as  also  the 
condensed  moisture,  thus  sinks  through  the  superficial  porous 
materials  and  passes  on  to  the  closer  strata  at-  a  lower  point  on 
the  sides  of  such  elevations,  until  it  is  retarded  by  some  impene- 
trable substance,  such  as  tight  rock  or  clay.  At  this  stage  it 
escapes  at  some  low  position,  and  oozes  out  in  the  shape  of 
^*  springs,"  which  sometimes  appear  at  a  uniform  level  for  a 
great  distance  along  a  hill-side,  poisoning  all  the  ground  below 
them.  These  springs  are  governed  in  their  discharge  by  the 
extent  of  the  high  ground  on  which  the  moisture  is  received  and 
detained  ;  while  bog-springs  are  those  that  empty  themselves  at 
the  foot  of  high  eminences,  and  form  swamps  and  morasses. 

The  object  to  be  attained  in  draining  ^ese  bog-lands  is  not 
therefore  to  catch  the  surface  water,  but  that  which  flows  from 
the  spring-head.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  cut  a  deep 
**  open  dnin  "  from  bottom  to  top  of  the  valley,  commencing  at 
the  lowest  possible  level,  care  being  first  taken  that  the  washings 
of  these  open  drains  be  conveyed  by  *'  water  gutters "  to  some 
adjacent  dry  hillside,  as  by  a  little  management  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  soil  to  be  removed  from  the  open  cutting  may  be  washed 
away  by  the  passing  current,  rather  than  lifted  up  to  the  adjoining 
bank,  which  by  reason  of  the  pressure  upon  the  bank  side  too 
frequently  runs  in  agua. 

On  reaching  the  head  of  the  bog  or  swamp  care  must  be  taken 
to  "  drive  up  "  a  deep  and  efficieat  level  to  the  "  spring-head," 
for  tapping  and  carrying  away  the  stream  that  there  issues  from 
the  **  tight  rocks."  This  deep  cutting  will  prevent  the  escape  of 
any  water  into  the  old  underground  drains  or  currents. 

This  main  outlet  should  then  be  left  for  a  time  to  settie,  and  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  observing  what  amount  of  good  has 
been  accomplished,  and  what  remains  to  be  done. 

The  after  process  is  to  tap  all  springs  that  remain  at  the  sides 
or  otherwise,  and  so  conduct  them  as  to  empty  into  the  permanent 
open  drain. 

For  cutting  these  drains  through  peaty  soil,  and  say  6  inches 
into  the  fixed  strata  below  (to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  water 
slippii^  the  drain),  we  usually  pay  at  the  rate  of  2d.  per  foot 
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downwards  for  a  perch  of  16^  feet  in  length ;  but  in  the  case  of 
mixed  cutting,  where  rock  intervenes,  a  small  increase  in  price 
is  usual,  making  it,  upon  an  average  of  drains  and  depths  up  to 
4  feet,  at  the  rate  of  2^^.  per  perch  for  the  cutting. 

The  general  cost  for  cutting,  stoning,  and  filling-in  runs  thus : — 

Cutting  drain  4  feet  deep,  at  2i<f.  per  perch       0  10 

Quarrying  stones  for  drains ..     0    5 

Setting  the  stones  15  inches  high  and  filling  in  the  drains      0    5 

Carriage  of  stones  is  invariably  done  by  the  tenant.  

1    8 

The  cutting  of  all  drains  upon  lands  which  have  been  formed 
by  deposits  from  time  to  time  must,  as  a  standing  rule  (never  to 
be  omitted),  be  always  cut  from  6  to  8  inches  into  the  bed  below, 
so  that  when  filled  in  with  stones  these  may  be  fairly  placed 
below  the  old  current  of  the  passing  water. 


SECTION  OF  BOG 


Assuming  that  the  head  of  the  bog,  as  also  all  other  upright  or 
side  springs,  are  drained,  and  the  land  itself  sufficiently  settled 
for  improving  operations  (after  lying  some  months),  some- consi- 
deration is  necessary  as  to  the  better  plan  of  doing  this,  which 
will  be  treated  upon  hereafter. 

Occasional  Springs. — Should  springs  occur  at  particular  levels 
on  the  line  of  rock,  and  upon  the  moderately  sloped  lands,  it  may 
be  best  to  check  their  descent  by  making  horizontal  drains  of 
some  length  across  the  declivities  of  the  hills,  and  thus  conduct 
or  empty  them  into  the  nearest  brooks  or  open  ditches.  But 
should  these  horizontal  drains  run  in  line  with  the  strata  or  strike 
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of  the  country,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  them  a  little  below 
the  porous  stratum  that  supplies  the  water,  and  cause  occasional 
upright  drains  to  be  driven  across  them ;  by  this  means  the  upper 
line  of  water  issuing  from  behind  some  impervdous  bed  or  rock 
will  be  effectually  tapped  and  cured. 

In  ordinary  cases  of  draining,  care  should  be  taken  to  lay  out 
the  drains  so  as  to  cross  the  line  of  strata  at  right  angles ;  by 
this  plan  many  acres  will  be  laid  dry  by  means  of  a  single  deep 
drain,  while  numbers  of  drains  cut  with  the  line  of  country  have 
done  but  little  or  no  good. 

The  more  feeble  springs  that  empty  themselves  upon  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  and  often  at  a  low  range,  through  some  loose  or 
porous  soil,  shakes  in  the  rock,  or  otherwise,  are  best  taj/ped 
by  a  short  level,  and  at  a  tolerable  depth :  these  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  be  placed  in  immediate  connection  with  the  "  water- 
gutters  ''  that  are  passing  at  their  foot,  so  that  the  latter  may 
receive  the  drainage  water.  These  water-gutters  should  be  set 
out  before  the  draining  is  executed,  and  the  outfalls  of  the  drains 
and  the  lines  of  the  water-carrier  should  be  considered  in  their 
bearing  upon  each  other.  The  water  issuing  from  underground 
drains  is  generally  excellent  as  irrigation  water,  although  if  it  had 
been  allowed  to  ooze  out  through  the  vegetable  matter  near  the 
surface  it  would  have  done  nothing  but  mischief.  The  material 
used  for  draining  in  an  elevated  country  is  usually  native  stone, 
which  is  quarried  upon  the  spot  and  found  to  be  much  cheaper 
than  tile  or  pipes. 

Again,  in  practice  it  is  found  that  liberally  stoned  drains  in  a 
stormy  district  carry  away  these  sudden  gushes  of  water  more 
effectually  than  the  small  aperture  of  a  tile  or  pipe.     Pipes  of 
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large  dimensions  would  of  coarse  meet  this  difficulty,  but  the 
outlay  would  far  outstrip  that  of  the  stones  and  really  be  of  no 
increased  value  to  the  drains* 

The  carriage  of  foreign  materials  in  a  hilly  country  is  always  a 
formidable  affair,  and  is  never  quite  convenient  to  the  tenant  when 
making  his  advances  in  other  works  of  cultivation.  The  teams 
are  better  engaged  in  drawing  lime  for  the  decomposing  of  the 
reclaimed  bog-earth.  A  portable  railway^  supplied  by  the  land- 
lord for  the  use  of  the  general  property,  would  be  an  excellent 
means  of  meeting  extreme  cases,  such  as  the  improvement  of 
bogs  or  hill-sides,  by  dressings  of  soil  of  an  opposite  character. 

JPeats  and  Flow  Mosses. — ^The  lowest  class  of  peats  are  those 
designated  the  ^^  peat  or  flow  mosses,"  such  as  are  common  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  These  are  usually  situated  upon  flat 
ground,  lying  upon  undei^round  basins,  impervious  to  drainage 
and  natural  outfalls,  and  thus  an  accumulation  of  stagnant  water 
breeds  a  collection  of  coarse  aquatic  plants ;  and  as  one  moss  or 
grass  decays,  another  is  found  to  spring  up  upon  its  decayed 
remains,  and  so  on  for  ever,  until  arrested  by  enterprise  and 
capital.  These  stagnant  bogs  may  well  be  compared  to  a  sponge 
which  has  been  filled  from  time  to  time,  even  to  overflowing, 
and  thus  becomes  useless — once  emptied  of  its  fluid  the  sponge 
is  convertible  to  other  and  better  uses.  Below  these  morasses 
are  found  even  good  furrows  of  earth,  on  which  trees  have  grown 
in  former  ages,  before  these  flats  and  basins  became  so  far  in- 
undated and  saturated  by  stagnant  water. 

To  mark  the  original  cultivation  and  habitation  of  these  lands 
I  may  quote  the  late  Arthur  Young's  remarks  contained  in  his 
^ Irish  Tour:* — 

"  Mr.  Eowley  keeps  a  very  considerable  domain  in  his  own  hands ;  adjoin- 
ing to  it  is  a  black  turf  bog  of  admirable  use  for  firing.  I  viewed  it  atten- 
tively, and  am  clear  that  all  such  bogs  as  this,  with  a  fall  from  them  (!)  for 
draining,  might  easily  be  improved  into  excellent  meadow.  They  have  found 
at  14  feet  deep  evident  marks  of  the  plough  in  the  soil  at  bottom,  also 
remains  of  cabins,  cribs  for  cattle,  mooses*  homes,  oaks,  yews,  and  fir,  being 
good  red  deal." 

Here  we  have  a  striking  instance  of  original  fertility  super- 
seded, or  we  may  say  literally  swamped,  by  neglect.  The  ques- 
tion for  modem  art  is.  How  can  this  huge  mass  of  vegetables 
be  reduced,  at  the  least  expense,  to  a  state  of  complete  decay  ? 
How  can  it  be  made  (what  other  masses  of  vegetables  are  made) 
a  dunghill  for  poor  lands,  or,  where  it  lies,  be  converted  into 
an  inexhaustible  fertile  soil  ?  If  water  is  the  originating  cause 
of  a  peat-moss,  take  away  the  water,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
soon  a  deserted  morass,  bog,  or  channel  of  a  river,  obtains 
verdure  and  suitable  plants  for  its  improved  occupation.     If  the 
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5>kn  of  subsequent  tillage  is  adopted,  the  growth  of  potatoes  is 
bnnd  to  be  one  of  the  most  productiye  and  profitable  root-crops, 
bat  on  reclaimed  lands  there  is  no  doubt  of  raising  succulent  crops 
of  anj  kind,  or  of  their  weight  being  proportioned  to  the  spirited 
culture  of  the  land.  Not  so  with  the  cereal  crops,  as  thej  are 
generallj  too  luxuriant  in  their  growth,  and  become  faulty  from 
the  softness  of  their  straw.  The  laying  down  of  such  lands  into 
permanent  grass,  after  some  few  root-crops  have  been  grown,  will 
be  found  the  more  safe  and  profitable  plan,  being  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  soil,  situation,  and  habit  of  such  lands  as  are  yet 
too  full  of  undecayed  vegetable  matter  for  the  growth  of  com. 

Amongst  the  more  prominent  results  in  the  reclaiming  of  peat 
or  flow  mosses  are  those  recorded  in  the  Society's  Journal,  vol.  x. 
p.  1,  and  contained  in  the  Prize  Report  of  the  Farming  of 
Lancashire,  viz.  Chatt-Moss.  This  extensive  moss  is  situated 
within  a  few  miles  of  Manchester ;  its  area  is  about  6000  acres. 
Many  had  been  the  attempts  to  drain  this  morass  previous  to  the 
period  of  1834,  when  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  its  form, 
depth,  character,  and  outfall  was  taken,  and  these  obstacles 
mainly  overcome.  The  triumph  is  now  nearly  complete.  An 
ingenious  plan  of  applying  marl  upon  the  drained  surface  has 
done  much  for  its  solidity  in  the  outset.  Other  agents  were 
subsequently  employed  upon  remaining  portions,  none  affording 
better  results  than  the  application  of  *^  lime  and  salt"  as  a  top- 
dressing:  this  corrected  the  mossy  tendency  of  the  soil,  and 
proved  of  infinite  value.  The  report  above  referred  to  is  worthy 
of  careful  perusal,  and  renders  any  further  detailed  accounts 
unnecessary,  beyond  the  practical  remark,  that,  by  whatever 
means  these  bogs  are  reclaimed,  certain  it  is  that  no  other 
meadows  surpass  them,  and  that  they  rise  to  a  marketable  value 
corresponding  to  that  attained  by  other  lands. 

Taps  of  Hilb, — On  the  summit  of  hill-lands  occur  the  more 
general  or  common  peats,  such  as  are  usually  cut  for  fuel :  these, 
having  been  occasioned  by  stagnant  water  upon  a  comparatively 
level  base,  which  has  no  natural  drainage,  are  left  dependent 
upon  the  sun's  rays  for  evaporating  its  accumulated  moisture,  to 
the  no  small  annoyance  of  a  surrounding  district.  These,  by  a 
nice  art  in  the  adjustment  of  outfalls  and  levels,  may  be  much 
improved  by  open  surface  gutters,  whereby  even  occasional  hill 
springs  may  be  led  into  them  and  carried  along  to  some  con- 
venient slope  for  irrigation,  by  means  of  slightly  inclined  gutters, 
taking  care  to  avoid  the  injury  of  too  rapid  a  descent  after  heavy 
rains.  These  tributary  streams  empty  into  others  of  somewhat  ' 
larger  dimensions,  and  these  again  into  a  ^^  floating  gutter ''  for 
spreading  these  so  accumulated  surface  waters  over  the  mossy 
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dry  hill-sides,  whereby  these  weeds  mid  other  inferior  grasses  are 
destroyed,  and  the  better  ones  are  encouraged  to  take  their  place.* 
From  the  irregularity  of  the  declivity  of  some  hill-sides,  alternate 
patches  of  wet  and  dry  ground  appear :  these  wet  spots  are 
visually  formed  by  the  drainage  of  the  upper  surface  water  upon 
them,  and  are  thus  changed  in  their  character  by  an  accumulation 
of  aquatic  roots  being  grown  and  decayed  upon  them  from  time  to 
time.  In  the  arable  culture  of  these  wet  spots  it  is  found  best, 
iirst  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  surface  water,  and  then  at  a  suitable 
time  of  tillage  to  subsoil  them  to  break  what  is  provincially 
termed  ^*  the  pan."  This  is  a  crust  of  iron  sediment  upon  wliich 
is  usually  formed  another  sediment  of  clayey  matter:  these  re- 
quire to  be  moved  (broken  up)  before  the  water  can  possibly 
percolate  through  them  into  the  subsoil  below,  but  when  once 
this  has  been  performed  all  is  well,  and  these  hitherto  neglected, 
yet  deepened  soils,  become  the  best  for  after  culture  in  the  growth 
4ii  artificial  grasses. 

The  draining  of  mixed  soils  at  the  foot  of  hill  land,  where 
clayey  formations  and  deposits  abound,  is  considerably  more 
tedious  and  difficult  than  where  the  superficial  and  internal  parts 
have  greater  regularity.  Sand  beds  or  sediments  of  any  kind, 
interspersed  with  clay  beds,  having  no  communication  with  each 
other,  require  so  many  drains  as  there  are  different  beds,  and  con- 
sequently the  group  of  drains  becomes  very  complicated.  In 
this  instance  it  is  better  to  decide  upon  laying  out  one  main 
drain,  taking  care  that  it  passes  from  the  nearest  and  lowest  part 
of  the  flat  intended  to  be  drained  up  to  the  highest  sand  bed,  and 
causing  it,  if  possible,  to  pass  in  its  course  through  or  imme- 
diately under  some  of  the  intermediate  sand  beds,  the  remaining ' 
beds  being  drained  into  this  general  outlet  Where  a  thick 
deposit  of  clay  is  found  resting  upon  sand  or  gravel,  but  one 
course  remains  for  adoption,  and  that  is,  to  cut  a  drain  through 
the  bed  of  clay  until  the  passage  of  the  water  shall  have  been 
reached ;  but  it  may  yet  happen  that  the  land  is  not  properly 
drained,  an4l  that  a  succeeding  cutting  through  another  bed  of 
clay  may  have  to  follow.  Where  difficulties  of  this  nature  occur 
it  is  always  best  to  ascertain  the  depth  and  nature  of  the  strata 
by  the  sinking  of  pits  in  various  places,  taking  care  that  they  are 
sunk  in  the  direction  of  the  intended  drain.  These  should  be 
formed  in  size  suitable  to  the  probable  depth  they  have  to  be 
sunk  (according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground),  as  they  must  be 
carried  down  until  the  bed  of  sand,  gravel,  or  rock  is  reached 

♦  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  exclude  the  dark  peat-water  from  the  irri- 
gation gutters,  as  it  is  poison  to  water-meadows. — ^T.  D.  A. 
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that  contains  the  water.  In  extreme  cases  recourse  has  been  had 
to  boring  with  boring  rods  to  ascertain  at  what  depth  the  stratum 
containing  the  water  lay.  This  species  of  examination  or  test 
has  the  merit  of  preventing  any  random  or  uncertain  work  in  the 
laying  out  of  speculative  drains,  and  affords  data  for  judging  of 
the  depth  and  substances  to  be  dug  through.  The  laying  in  of 
drains  upon  sand  or  gravelly  bottoms  is  a  very  hazardous  opera- 
tion, and  care  should  be  had  in  the  proper  selection  of  materials 
to  carry  oflF  the  water. 

In  the  character  of  country  now  under  discussion  it  is  found 
best  (when  passing  these  beds)  to  lay  a  layer  of  flat  stones  along 
the  bottom  of  the  drains,  and  then  place  pipes  with  collars  along 
the  line  of  centre,  and  fill  up  the  sides  with  stone.  Where  stone 
alone  is  used,  the  plan  of  setting  the  side  stones  upon  the  joint 
of  the  bottom  stones  has  been  adopted  to  advantage,  the  drain 
being  completed  with  broken  stone  in  the  usual  way — the  chief 
feature  in  either  case  being  to  take  care  that  the  bottom  stones 
are  equally  weighted  at  either  end,  or  they  may  pitch  at  one  end 
and  thus  spoil  the  drain. 

In  my  own  case,  at  the  early  stage  of  taking  these  wastes,  or 
rather  morasses,  in  hand,  I  adopted  the  plans  of  trenching,  double 
digging,  ploughing  by  horses  walking  on  the  side  of  the  furrow^ 
&c. ;  all  of  which  plans  I  have  since  proved  to  be  far  too  expen- 
sive in  the  outset,  as  this  amount  of  time  and  capital  could  be 
better  employed  upon  other  lands,  until  the  bog  had  become  per- 
fectly settled  by  consolidation. 

My  subsequent  plan  has  been  to  concentrate  or  conduct  a  body 
of  water  at  the  higher  level  of  the  bog-land,  and  then  wash  on  to 
it  soil  of  any  kind  that  could  be  had  in  its  neighbourhood  by 
means  of  ^  water-carriers  :"  this  deposit  is  placed  thickly  upon  the 
mossy  peat,  and  with  the  assistance  of  lime  it  promotes  the  growth 
of  new  natural  and  improving  grasses,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
sedgy  mosses,  which  decay,  and  ultimately  form  a  second  manure 
for  future  roots  to  feed  upon.  It  must  ever  be  remembered  that 
*^  economy  of  design  and  practice  *'  should  be  so  blended  as  to 
produce  the  greatest  possible  return  from  a  given  employment  of 
capital — and  this  in  the  present  instance  has  to  be  done  upon  a 
rude  and  rugged  waste,  acres  of  which  are  waiting  their  turn  for 
a  share  of  the  outlay.  Thus  it  is  found  in  general  better  to  expend 
capital  in  the  outset  over  many  broad  acres,  than  to  confine  a 
heavy  outlay  upon  some  few  acres  of  bog,  however  inviting  may 
be  the  greater  ultimate  return  in  the  distance.  The  result  of  my 
trenching  plan,  &c.,  was  tolerably  good,  but  the  latter  plan  I 
found  to  be  much  better,  and  a  great  relief  to  my  labour  account 
while  other  improvements*  were  going  on.  The  cost  per  acre  of 
redeeming  thel)og  by  cultivation  stood  as' follows': — 
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Drainage.  £.  9.    d. 

Chitting  an  open  drain  up  the  centre  to  the  bead  of  the 
spring — 16  perch,  or  4  chains,  at  4« 0  16    0 

Tapping  upright  and  side  springs  into  open  course — ^52 

perch  of  4-feet  drains,  cut,  stoned,  and  filled,  at  1^.  Se?.      4    6    8 

,  5    2  8 
CMivation, 

Trenching  14  inches,  by  2  spits  deep        3    6  0 

4  tons  of  lime  and  carriage         4    3  4 

Horse  and  manual  labour  in  cultivating,  sowing  rape- 
seed,  &c 10  0 

£13  11  0 
In  return  for  the  above  outlay  I  had  a  crop  of  rape  (coleseed) 
worth  8/.  per  acre,  which  was  fed  off  by  sheep  to  consolidate  the 
surface.  The  land  was  then  winter  ploughed  to  the  depth  of  the 
settled  trenching,  and  cleaned  in  the  spring,  previous  to  being 
sown  down  with  permanent  grasses  for  subsequent  water-meadow. 
The  meadow  is  now  a  good  one,  and  of  infinite  value  to  the 
occupation,  but  its  cost,  to  my  thinking,  was  far  too  much  "  to 
repay  a  tenant's  outlay."  Hence  the  cheaper  plan  (above  alluded 
to)  suggested  itself,  and  has  since  been  generally  adopted  :  its  cost 
is  small  by  comparison,  and  of  course  not  so  immediate  in  its 
return ;  but  time  has  shown  that  great  things  may  be  done  upon 
rough,  low-lying  lands,  by  more  simple  and  inexpensive  means. 
I  give  the  cost : — 

£.  8.    d. 

Drainage,  as  per  former  statement ..606 

Paring  off  all  banks  and  levelling  in  a  rude  way     ••      ..     0  10    0 

Cutting  water-gutters  0  10    0 

Eaising  and  washing  out  soil  to  the  land  by  means  of 

floating  it  on  by  the  water  and  gutters 0  10    0 

3  tons  of  lime,  and  carriage,  spread  upon  the  land  after 

the  above  process 3    2    6 

Brushing  and  other  labour         0    2    6 

9  15    6 
Grass-seeds  may  or  may  not  be  sown  with  this  plan»  at 
a  cost  of  say 0  10    0 

£10    5    6 
Another  yet  cheaper  plan  has  been  found  to  answer  remarkably 
well,  and  the  meadows  are  now  producing  excellent  herbage  both 
as  to  quality  and  quantity,  viz. : — 

£.   s.  <f. 

Drainacre,  as  per  statement        6    0    6 

Faring  the  rough  grasses  and  levelling  them  in,  &c.       ••     0  15    6 
Guttering  for  watering  and  washing  out  s(h1  for  the  land      0  10    0 

Labour  in  raising  and  washing  soil 0  10    0 

No  lime        

£6  16    0 
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In  cases  where  the  advantages  of  '<  washing  out  soil "  cannot 
be  attained,  it  may  even  pay  to  cart  decayed  mould  or  peat  on  to 
rough  uncultivated  lands,  but  in  this  case  I  should  prefer  the 
plan  of  cultivation,  as  the  carriage  of  soil  is  always  inconvenient 
and  expensive  in  comparison  with  the  return  it  affords. 

It  may  be  thought  that  to  eradicate  the  aquatic  and  other 
natural  grasses  would  be  the  safer  and  certain  way  of  improve- 
ment, but  practice  and  patience  have  shown  me  that  nature  has 
much  to  do  in  the  adjustment  of  these  matters — to  adapt  nature's 
grasses  to  nature's  laws  and  elements.  Thus  it  is  best  to  pursue 
the  cheaper  plan  of  improvement  when  making  water-meadows. 

The  reclaiming  of  bogs  and  peat-soils  in  a  com  country  is 
another  matter,  as  the  growth  of  root-crops  and  grain  would  be  a 
preferable  course  to  adopt,  and  would  make  a  proper  and  suitable 
return  for  the  larger  outlay. 

Cultivation  of  the  Natural  Soil — The  first  ground  selected  for 
culture  will  naturally  be  near  the  house  and  yards,  that  some 
few  small  fields  may  be  quickly  broken  up  for  roots  and  subse- 
quent crops  for  the  yet  small  but  varied  stock  of  the  farm. 
Paring  and  burning  the  surface  soil  is  the  first  step  (in  the  right 
direction)  towards  improvement ;  then  follow  the  usual  ploughings, 
harrowings,  dressings,  &c.,  for  a  root-crop,  which  is  invariably  a 
good  one,  and  produced  at  a  comparatively  cheaper  cost  per  ton 
than  those  grown  upon  the  inland  turnip  soils.  This  may  be 
lightly  received,  especially  when  we  consider  (at  first  sight)  that 
the  one  is  a  rough  uncultivated  barren  waste,  and  has  to  be  re- 
claimed, while  the  inland  field  savours  of  all  the  advantages 
of  improved  culture:  these  are  wide  odds  at  starting,  but 
when  reduced  to  paper  are  not  so  formidable  at  the  end  of  the 
race. 

Comparaiioe  Cost  of  Cultwating  an  Acre  of  HtH  Landy  at  an  elevation  of 
1000  feet^  against  an  Acre  of  Lincoln  Heathy  both  being  prepared  for 
Tiimips, 

Linodhi  Meath,  Tumi^faUow.'^ 

£.  «.   d. 

By  rent  and  parochial  rates        15    0 

By  3  ploughings,  at  8«.  each      14    0 

By  cross  draggings,  rollings,  harrowings,  drilling,  mannrQ 

"^andseedj&c 0  10    0 

By  20  bushels  of  bones,  at  2s.  6(2.  (or  other  artificials  to 
the  same  value)       2  10    0 

£5    9    0 

*  The  fiffiires  here  given  were  given  to  the  writer  about  ^ght  years  ago  by  one 
of  the  best  lincoln  Heath  fiurmers. 
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Unreclaimed  Waste  (dry  land).  £.    s. 

By  paring  and  burninjr       10 

By  one  ploujihing,  8s. ;  dragging,  &c.,  3«.  6rf Oil 

By  2i  tons  of  lime,  at  20«.         2  10 

By  rent  and  rates         0     7 

By  sowing  turnip-seed         0    1 


d. 

0 
6 
0 
6 
0 


£4  10    0 


The  weight  of  the  root-crop  would  in  all  probability  be  in 
favour  of  the  new  land.  The  ashes  resulting  from  the  burning  of 
this  thick  coating  of  indigenous  i>lants  are  found  to  be  powerful 
agents  for  the  production  of  roots,  but  little  good  is  really  effected 
without  the  aid  of  lime  to  mix  with  the  fibrous  earth  beyond  the 
growth  of  a  turnip  of  inferior  size.  By  way  of  testing  these  matters 
I  determined  to  try  certain  experiments  with  varying  quantities  of 
lime,  which  was  the  more  important  to  me  as  I  had  decided  that 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  artificials 
should  be  laid  out  in  lime,  the  great  essential  for  newly  broken- 
up  land.  The  soil  should  be  as  far  as  possible  pulverized  to 
mix  readily  with  the  lime. 

Different  Exixiriments,  each  upon  One  Acre  of  Land.* 


Time 

of 

Sowing. 


On  XatnTal 

Soil,  without 

Ashes  or 

lime. 


With 
Native 
Allies 
Alone. 


Native 

Asliesand 

1  Ton  of 

Lime. 


Native 
Asliea  and 
2  Tons  of 

Lime. 


NaUvc 
Ashes  and 
2k  Tons  of 

Lime. 


Native 

Ashes  and 

.3  and  3t 

Tons  of 

Lime. 


Quantity  of 
Lime  applied 

since  the 
Ejfperimeuts. 


Jane  1 • 


Came  up 

-weakly 

and  died 

away  again 


Produced 
6f  tons 

of 
turnips. 


Produced 
12|  tons 

of 
turnips. 


Produced  Produced  Produced  As  a  stand- 
18  tons    20^  tons  1 22^  &  23     ing  rule, 
of  of      I  tons  of       24  tons 

turnips,    turnips.  1  turnips,     per  acre. 

I  ' 


The  turnips  have  usually  been  drilled  fourteen  inches  apart 
on  the  flat,  with  a  few  loads  of  ashes  per  acre  (collected  in  the 
same  field),  and  the  crops  have  fully  realised  my  expectations. 
These  have  been  partly  consumed  upon  the  land,  and  partly 
carted  away  on  to  neighbouring  dry  lands — taking  especial  care 
to  have  a  good  quantity  in  ^'  pits  "  for  rough  hill-country  weather. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  cultivation  and  progress  some  portion 
of  the  turnip  land  has  to  be  sown  with  oats  for  the  use  of  the 
yard  :  this  should  be  done  (at  as  early  a  period  as  possible)  in 


♦  A  sack  -which  -will  hold  4  bushels  of  wheat  usually  contains  2  cwt.  of  lime, 
such  as  we  use  in  this  neighbourhood.  2^  tons  i^ill  therefore  be  the  same  as  2& 
sacks.  The  price  of  the  lime  at  the  kiln's  mouth  at  Combe  Martin  is  about  Is. 
per  sack.  I  estimate  the  cost  of  carriage  at  about  the  same  amount  as  the  price  q£ 
the  lime. 
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the  month  of  March,  and  upon  the  land  that  was  first  cleared  of 
its  roots,  the  later  eatage  of  roots  being  upon  those  lands  that 
are  intended  to  be  sown  down  with  artificial  grasses,  without  a 
com  crop. 

When  the  farm  is  sufficiently  advanced,  I  much  prefer  the  fol- 
lowing course  of  cropping  (for  elevated  lands) : — 

First  year.  To  pare  and  bum  the  natural  herbage,  for  a  root 
crop,  and  apply  2^  tons  of  lime  per  acre,  mixed  in  with  a 
moderately  thin  furrow  of  soil,  say  2^  inches ;  this  will  produce 
20  tons  of  turnips  per  acre,  at  a  cost  (as  previously  stated)  of 
4/.  10*. — say  57. — per  acre,  or  at  the  rate  of  5*.  per  ton. 

Second  year.  Formerly  I  adopted  the  plan  of  sowing  two 
turnip  crops  in  succession,  for  the  reason  that  the  second  one 
was  an  inexpensive  and  convenient  one,  and  enabled  me  to  clean 
the  land  more  effectually  before  sowing  it  down  with  grass-seeds. 

My  present  plan  is  to  seed  out  all  lands  after  a  turnip  crop 
with  proper  artificial  grasses,  omitting  the  corn  crop  at  this  stage 
of  culture,  and  until  the  new  fibrous  soil  shall  have  had  its  frolic 
and  become  more  fixed  and  consolidated  for  the  growth  of  com. 

When  these  grass-seeds  are  sown,  it  is  both  desirable  and  pro- 
fitable to  add  half  a  dressing  more  lime  (li  ton),  for  their  enjoy- 
ment and  that  of  the  farm  stock  when  depasturing  them  ;  still  it 
is  an  extra  outlay  of  capital  that  must  be  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  other  e:q>enses  when  so  many  other  works  are  waiting  to 
be  performed,  and  these  alike  with  tenant's  capital. 

Thus,  after  the  turnips  are  consumed  (chiefly  upon  the  land)^ 
the  land  is  carefully  ploughed,  cleaned,  and  sown  with  artificial 
grasses  and  rape-seed,  commencing  the  first  week  in  April. 

These  young  grasses  will  be  ready  to  stock  by  the  end  of  June^ 
and,  if  allowed  to  get  well  established,  they  will  usually  fatten 
full  ten  sheep  per  acre,  and  if  care  be  taken  to  clear  them  occa- 
sionally, so  that  they  sweeten  and  recover  themselves,  they  will 
prove  of  infinite  vsdue  up  to  Christmas.  If  they  remain  clear 
from  the  end  of  September  for  the  ewes  and  lambs,  which  is  a 
still  better  plan,  they  give  a  help  over  the  inclemency  of  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  after  which  they  become  first-rate 
pastures  for  the  fattening  of  any  class  of  stock,  and  maintain 
their  comparative  goodness  for  several  years. 

This  plan  of  farming  in  an  elevated  country  goes  very  far  to 
conquer  the  climate  and  to  enable  the  farmer  to  maintain  a  large 
and  healthy  flock  of  sheep :  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  form  the 
keystone  to  the  whole  structure — without  it,  the  building  is  in 
danger. 

If  any  practical  man  will  take  into  account  the  newness  of  the 
soil,  couple  with  the  preceding  management,  according  to  which 
no  com  crop  will  have  been  taken  out  of  the  land,  I  leave  it  to 
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him  to  judge  what  compaTative  retnm  may  be  fairly  expected 
from  stock  in  after  years  in  «  hill  oomitry  renote  from  corn- 
markets,  but  where  all  animals  can  readily  be  fatted  and  vjolk  to 
market,  with  the  produce  of  the  farm  upon  their  carcase. 

The  grasses  to  be  sown  should  be  those  which  have  the  quali- 
fications for  quick  and  abundant  growth.  During  the  last  few 
years  I  have  sown  the  following  quantities  and  qualities,  at  an 
average  cost  of— 

PiBrAciie. 
s,    d. 

3  pecks  of  Pacey  rye-grass,  at  6s.  per  bushel -4    6 

1  peck  of  Italian  rye-grass,  at  6a.  M.  per  bushel    ..      ..  1    74 
4:  lbs.  of  Timothy  grass,  at  60.  per  stone         ..             *.  19 

2  lbs.  of  oow-grass,  at  9«.  Qd.  per  stone  ^     14 

4  lbs.  of  white  clover,  at  IO9.  per  stone 2  10 

3  lbs.  of  rib-grass,  at  6s.  per  stone ..      ^05 

Small  quantity  of  parsley-seed        0    8^ 

13    2 

While  I  believe  it  is  admitted  that  com  is  liable  to  be  lodg^ed 
and  spoiled  upon  new  land  when  sown  after  the  first  root  crop, 
it  is  equally  worthy  of  note  that  no  land  can  well  be  too  rich  for 
the  growth  of  succulent  g:rasses.  However  luxuriant  these  may 
be,  they  can  at  all  times  be  overtaken  by  good  management,  and 
kept  in  good  and  respectable  order ;  and,  as  time  goes  on,  these 
pasture  lands  may  be  safely  and  profitably  cropped  with  com, 
especially  oats,  and  afterwards  renewed  again  by  roots,  &c. 
These  pastures  remain  ffood  about  four  years,  and  then  require 
to  be  broken  up  for  oats,  thus  completing  a  seven-years'  course 
of  cropping.     Then  follows  the  usual  routine  again,  viz. — 

Acrei. 

1st  year,  roots — say" 30 

2n(l  year,  rape  and  grass  seeds      30 

3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  years,  pa«tttre  ..      ..  120 
7th  year,  com        30 

210 

In  the  making  of  subsequent  improvements  upon  the  graw- 
lands,  there  is  no  outlay  more  simple  and  efficient  than  the  use 
of  decomposed  vegetable  mould,  mixed,  about  six  months  pre- 
vious  to  use,  with  lime  or  salt,  and  then  carted  on  the  pasture 
or  *'  dry  meadow  "  lands,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  mould  or 
compost  heaps. 

We  have  carted  out  many  hundred  loads  of  these  decomposed 
vegetable  soils  without  the  aid  of  any  artificial  mixture,  aaoKl  the 
efiiect  upon  brown  dry  land  has  been  surprising,  and  in  many 
cases  fully  equal  to  that  of  farmyaord  dung.  So  that  occasional 
bogs  at  different  parts  of  the  jCarm  prove  to  be  vahiable  adjuncts 
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x»ther  than  objectioiiable  swamps.     But  this  is  only  possible 
after  drainage,  and  that  of  some  years'  standing. 

As  previously  remarked,  grass*land  is  to  be  classed  under 
three  heads, — Ist,  the  water  meadow ;  2nd,  the  enclosures  under 
grass  in  course  of  cultivation  ;  3rd,  the  open  or  hill  pastures. 

The  hill  land  is  used  f(»-  summering  ground,  and  some  few 
native  sheep  and  ponies  are  turned  out  to  *'  pick  a  living " 
during  the  winter  as  best  they  can.  The  rough  grassy  hills  will 
keep  at  the  rate  of  one  full-sized  beast  upon  three  acres  from  the 
1st  of  May  to  the  1st  of  October.  Upon  the  forest  of  Exmoor, 
Somerset,  large  blocks  of  land  containing  some  thousands  of  acres 
are  depastured  in  this  way,  cattle  being  kept  during  the  above 
period  at  the  following  prices  :^- 

£.    8.   d. 

CatUe. — ^Three  years  old  and  upwards      10    0 

Two  years  old,  and  under  three  years        0  15    0 

Yearlings,  and  under  two  years 0  12    0 

Sheep, — ^Any  age,  including  young  lambs  and  shepherding    ..     0    2    3 

Moraea. — ^Horses  of  any  age         ..150 

Ponies  for  the  summer         0  15    0 

Ponies  for  twelve  months 15    0 

No  difliculty  is  experienced  in  getting  a  sufficiency  of  stock, 
and  some  parties  have  continued  their  custom  for  a  p^od  almost 
unknown. 

The  return  afforded  by  the  above  plan  is  at  the  rate  of  from 
3s.  &d.  to  4«.  per  acre,  in  additicm  to  which  a  goodly  number 
of  breeding  ponies  are  kept  by  the  proprietor,  making  an  addi- 
tional rent  of  say  Is.  per  acre,  and  this  without  the  aid  of  extra 
fences,  roads,  or  buildings. 

The  taking  in  of  catUe  to  summer  upon  these  hills  and  the 
adjacent  farips  is  now  an  established  custom,  and  any  number 
may  be  had  from  the  neighbouring  com  lands  and  dairy  districts. 
The  latter  farmers  usually  place  out  their  yearling  heifer  stock, 
and  the  former  parties  send  their  steers  and  in--calf  heifers. 
There  is  also  a  rather  extensive  practice  carried  on  by  other 
parties,  who  consign  their  better  animals  to  the  north  Devon 
farmers  for  summering  upon  what  is  provincially  termed  ''  best 
keep,"  and  for  which  they  pay  a  higher  rate, — in  most  instances 
about  double  the  price  charged  upon  the  forest  hills :  this  is  a 
practice  equally  agreeable  to  both  parties,  and  has  existed  for 
generations  past. 

7^  meadoto^landSf  owing  to  their  more  fortunate  position  for 
shelter  (at  the  foot  of  the  incline)  and  for  the  reception  of  all 
washings  of  soil  and  manures  from  the  upper  lands  and  from  the 
farm,  have  every  advantage  for  improvement,  and  the  production 
of  abundant  hay  crops  without  the  aid  of  farmyaid  manure. 
This  manure  is  usually  carted  upon  the  pasture  lands  above  the 
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yBxd,  as,  when  used  upon  the  arable  fields  for  roots,  it  is  found 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  **  chicken  weed ''  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  puzzle  the  cleaner  of  a  root  crop,  however  well  studied  his 
plans  of  sowing  and  cleaning  maj  have  been. 

Caick  Meadows. — ^The  subject  of  hillside  catch-meadows  in  a 
rough  and  rugged  country  abounding  with  valuable  springs  and 
a  rainy  climate  cannot  well  be  too  forcibly  dwelt  upon,  and  the 
more  so  as  I  have  mown  full  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre  from 
this  class  of  meadows  when  properly  improved,  which  some  seven 
years  past  were  toortkless  hill-sides,  and  this  to  the  full  extent 
of  some  50  acres — made  upon  the  natural  dry  hill-«lopes,  at  the 
nominal  cost  of  12«.  per  acre. 

As  so  much  has  been  written  upon  the  formation,  value,  and 
cost  of  **  catch-meadows  '*  in  the  Society's  Journal,  vol.  xii.  p.  1,* 
I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  reader  to  that  essay,  affording 
as  it  does  the  best  practical  information  I  can  give  upon  the 
subject  of  water-meadows. 

Stock. — ^The  stock  found  best  adapted  to  elevated  moorland 
districts,  whether  reclaimed  or  not,  is  a  class  of  thick-set,  short- 
legged  animals.  These  are  much  more  hardy  than  the  more  refined 
breeds,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  general  produce, 
they  are  found  to  pay  more  money  per  acre.  If  animals  of  higher 
quality  be  placed  upon  elevated  lands,  they  will  quickly  dege- 
nerate  into  a  moderate  ill-shaped  animal,  and  thus  become  ill 
adapted  to  the  elements  and  requirements  of  their  new  home. 

Summer  occupation  of  high  land. — Where  unreclaimed  lands 
are  situated  within  reach  of  cultivated  farms,  and  the  buildings 
already  erected,  it  is  IMPORTANT  to  encourage  the  present  tenants 
to  extend  their  operations  to  the  '^  open  waste,"  whereby  the 
return  would  at  once  be  two-fold,  and  the  climate  and  appearance 
of  the  neighbourhood  steadily  improved. 

There  is  another  and  an  important  plan  that  may  be  adopted 
in  the  reclaiming  of  moorlands  :  it  applies  especially  to  remote 
situations,  such  as  do  not  warrant  the  erection  of  a  good  and 
substantial  farm-house  and  buildings,  or  a  desirable  residence  for 
a  respectable  family.  In  such  cases  a  class  of  summering  farms 
should  be  so  set  out  as  to  afford  facilities  for  an  entire  *'  stock 
farm,'*  little  or  no  com  being  grown.  The  breeding  and  feeding 
of  sheep  would  constitute  the  principal  occupation  and  return  of 
the  farm ;  the  summering  of  cattle  and  colts  would  form  merely 
a  useful  adjunct  for  the  time,  and  might  pay  something  towards 
rent  and  labour.  Such  an  occupation  would  require  but  little 
outlay  in  buildings ;  a  modem  double  cottage  would  be  ample  as 
a  residence  for  the  bailiff,  and  afford  two  spare  rooms  for  the 

♦  By  the  writer  of  this  paper. 
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occasional  use  of  the  tenant  The  farmery  would  only  require 
sheds  for  some  two  or  three  cows,  pigs,  &c.,  for  the  bailiff,  and 
stableHTOom  for  the  horses  in  summer.  The  working  oxen  (of 
which  a  goodly  number  should  be  xised)  would  require  no  extra 
attention  in  sheds  during  the  summer  season,  and  this  would  be 
the  only  period  when  cultivation,  upon  such  a  farm,  would  be 
going  on« 

I  subjoin  a  sketch  of  the  course  to  be  adopted^  so  as  to  make 
the  most  of  the  summer,  and  to  lighten  the  difficiuties  incident  to 
a  long  and  profitless  winter  :^— 

The  boundary  fences  being  in  good  order,  the  plan  of  the  in- 
tended fields  laid  down,  and  the  first  enclosure  made,  we  com- 
mence by  paring  and  burning  the  native  turf.  Meanwhile  a 
suitable  number  of  oxen  and  general  outfit  are  being  collected,  and 
the  first  crop  of  roots  is  well  in  by  the  end  of  June.  Upon  this 
land  2i  tons  of  lime  per  acre  should  be  spread ;  this  may  be 
carted  by  hire,  at  per  ton  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  simplify  the 
occupation. 

In  July  some  rougher  lands,  such  as  cannot  be  pared,  may  be 
ploughed  and  dragged  for  burning,  then  ploughed  up  for  the 
winter,  to  lay  for  subsequent  tillage  in  the  spring  for  Swedish 
turnips.  The  oxen  are  then  rested  during  the  winter  months  and 
kept  cheaply,  or  they  may  be  partly  sold  and  replaced  the  fol- 
lowing spring. 

In  March  the  turnip  lands  will  be  ready  to  commence  upon 
with  the  ploughs  (while  the  paring  of  other  new  lands  is  proceed- 
ing as  before),  and  subsequently  prepared  by  the  first  of  April  for 
sowing  with  grass-seeds  and  rape,  without  com,  to  be  fed  by 
fattening  sheep  in  July.  Then  follows  the  programme  as  in  the 
first  summer,  for  roots,  &c.  One  or  two  pairs  of  horses  may  be 
kept  for  convenience,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  farm, 
large  or  small.  Thus,  as  the  farming  proceeds,  and  with  it  an 
extension  of  grazing  lands,  it  may  be  well  after  a  time  to  place 
in  a  few  young  cattle  upon  these  lands  for  the  summer  months. 
Upon  the  yet  unreclaimed  lands  summering  cattle,  ponies,  or 
store  sheep  may  be  kept. 

By  this  plan  of  farming  a  provision  of  roots  is  made  for  the 
winter  and  spring  use ;  young  grass,  one  or  more  years  old,  will 
follow  for  the  early  grazing ;  and  the  rape  and  young  seeds  for 
the  fattening  of  all  sheep  required  to  be  sold,  or  the  growing  of 
such  sheep  as  are  to  be  removed  to  an  inland  farm  for  wintering. 

Svbsoiling, — I  have  already  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  drainage, 
but  I  must  draw  especial  attention  to  a  nice  point  on  some 
moorlands,  even  with  porous  subsoils,  which,  from  their  having  a 
fixed  bed  of  thin  day  or  iron  sediment  formed  between  the  sur- 
face and  subsoil,  have  lain  waste,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no 
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dhrainage  will  relieve  them:  witbout  a  proper  breakup  up  of 
liiese  fixed  strata,  which  can  alone  be  done  bj  deep  sobsoiling 
or  trenching,  to  be  regulated  by  the  depths  of  the  surface 
•oil  resting  upon  these  ^'^  crusts  or  pans  "  beneath.  When  within 
moderate  and  reachable  depth,  say  15  inches,  my  practice  haa 
been  to  *^  pare  and  bum "  the  upper  grasses,  the  paring  being 
done  with  Glover's  plough  to  a  gobd  depth,  and  burnt  during 
the  summer  as  it  lies  upon  the  land :  by  this  process  the  soil 
beneath  is  slightly  charred,  and  no  further  cost  is  incurred  by 
spreading  the  ashes.  The  land  is  then  half  ploughed  4^  to  S' 
inches  deep,  and  laid  upon  the  adjoining  uncut  land,  thus  form- 
ing a  number  of  ridges  throughout  the  field,  and  effectually 
covers  up  all  the  ashes  for  another  day.  As  this  work  proceeds, 
^Comins'  subsoil  plough"  follows  up  every  present  furrow 
(which  is  ample,  as  the  neighbouring  one  is  also  disturbed); 
and  the  plough  is  so  regulated  as  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
fixed  and  impervious  stratum,  and  so  to  disturb  it  without 
bringing  to  the  upper  soil  an  admixture  of  the  inert  subsoil. 
The  coht  stands  thus,  per  acre  r— *- 

Paring  by  horse  labour,  viz. : —  £.  «.  d, 

4  horses,  man,  and  boy,  to  2i  acres,  15».  ..068 

Burning  and  levelling  inequalities  of  land        ..      ..     0    2    6 

Half-ploa^ng  into  ridges  (2  horses)       0    4    0 

Subsoiling  every  other  furrow    ..  i                                 0    8    0 
4  horses,  man,  and  boy,  to  2  acres/ 

£112 

The  ploughing  and  subsoiling  of  these  lands  is  done  after  the 
season  for  turnip  sowing  has  passed  away,  and  the  horses  are  set 
at  liberty  for  this  "  heavy  work."  After  the  work  is  so  per- 
formed, these  narrow  ridges  remain  until  the  spring,  and  thus 
not  only  protect  the  ashes  and  beep  them  in  store,  but  at  once 
shed  off  all  waters  that  may*  fall  upon  them,  and  it  is  as  quickly 
received  and  conveyed  (somewhere)  by  the  subsoiled  furrow 
below.  The  winter  over,  this  land  is  in  a  state  to  convert  to  any 
purpose — ^roots,  com,  grass,  Ac. — roots  of  course  being  the  proper 
and  better  crop,  for  which  suitable  dressings  of  lime  are  pro* 
cured.  The  subsoiling  of  these  lands  naturally  produces  a  quick 
change  in  the  under-current  of  passing  waters,  and  they  as 
quickly  show  themselves  upon  the  surface  at  some  new  point  of 
obstruction,  and  must  then  be  carried  off  by  an  occasional  drain 
or  two.  The  result  of  this  subsoiling  is  immense,  causing  as  it 
does  a  complete  revolution  in  the  state  of  the  soil  so  drained. 
It  is  proper  to  mention  tbat  the  work  of  half-ploughing  the  land 
into  narrow  ridges,  and  that  of  subsoiling  these  fibrous  and 
living  beds  of  earth,  require  great  strength  and  careful  adjust- 
ment of  the  plough.     I  have  given  my  figures  of  the  cost  for  the 
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woxk  perfonned  by  horses,  bat  ntj  usual  plan  has  been  to  per* 
fond  this  epilation  with  the  ^^  working  beasts,"  six  in  a  team. 
The  working  of  oxen,  while  reclaiming  extensive  tracts  of  land, 
is  a  good  and  conrenient  one,  as  these  improTements  always  pro- 
ceed in  early  spring  and  summer,  and,  when  done,  the  cattle  may 
be  *^  tied  up  "  and  fatted,  while  the  horse  would  most  probably 
have  to  remain  upon  the  farm  during  the  winter  months,  at  a 
heavy  cost  and  inconvenient  attendance,  ei^iecially  at  the  early 
stages  of  improvement,  when  a  stack  of  hay  or  com  is  a  rare  pro- 
duction. 

The  subsoiling  of  these  deep  peaty  soils  is  scarcdy  a  tenant's 
work,  as  shown  by  the  memorandum  of  tenant-right.  It  would 
be  well  for  the  owner  of  the  estate  to  aid  this  difficult  and  heavy 
branch  of  outlay  by  a  permanent  staff  for  the  purpose,  which 
might  go  from  farm  to  farm  as  practical  observation  suggests  hia 
aid. 

TVenchinff, — On  such  moors  as  are  too  deep  for  subsoiling,  and 
are  yet  so  situated  as  to  command  attention  and  redemption^ 
trenching  is  a  better  plan.  In  this  case  I  have  usually  skimmed 
the  surface  by  a  paring  plough.  This  is  removed  by  manual 
labour  to  admit  of  the  common  plough,  which  goes  as  deep  as 
circumstances  will  admit,  observing  to  turn  a  deep  and  nartow 
furrow ;  the  trenching  then  follows^  Thia  is  commsnced  at  the 
lowest  range  of  the  land,  and,  when  well  opened  and  started^  die 
furrows  are  ** chopped"  across,  turned  flownwai'A,  and  the 
trench  deepened  to  its  required  depth,  so  as  to  **  break  the  pan," 
as  before  alluded  to.  The  paring  furrow,  composed  of  rough 
grasses,  heather,  &c.,  is  carefully  thrown  under^  each  man  having 
Cds  stipulated  share  of  the  work  allotted  to  him,  so  that  the 
company  of  men  may  follow  each  other  and  complete  the  work 
as  they  proceed.  The  depth  of  the  trenching  naturally  depends 
upon  the  depth  of  the  land  under  hand,  and  if  there  ace  any  in- 
equalities to  be  levelled.  The  removal  of  the  soil  beyond  20 
inches  is  a  heavy  affair,  this  being  so  far  effected  by  the  plough 
at  6  inches,  and  two  spits  of  7  inches  each.  After  this  operation 
has  been  carefully  gone  through  (previous  to  Christmas)  the  land 
awaits  the  winter  elements,  and  in  the  spring  may  be  safely  used 
for  any  kind  of  roots  that  may  be  wished,  not  forgetting  the 
potato-plant  upon  newly  broken-up  peat  soils.  This  will  assist 
in  the  mixing  of  the  strata  or  soils,  and  will  prepare  them  for 
succeeding  crops. 

I  may  now  give  in  a  tabular  form,  as  a  summary  of  the  whole 
subject,  a  statement  of  results  founded  on  my  own  experience, 
from  which  practical  men  may  judge  how  far  moorland  improve- 
ment may  be  made  remunerative  to  the  owner  of  the  soil  in  the 
long  run : — 
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Cost  of  reclaiming  certain  portions  of  Bog-land  that  are  too  deep  in  Flow-moss 
or  other  Deposits  for  Snbsoiling,  or  even  Tto  reach  the  bottom)  by  Trendiing, 
showing  a  Statement  of  Account,  extending  over  Foot  Tears. 


Tint  year's  expenditnre,  at  per  acre : — 
By  share  of  cost  in  the  enclosure  of  5-aere  fields  .  •     . . 

By  occasional  drains,  upoD  an  averagef 

Paring  first  ftirrow  (snrface-weeds)  with  pariDg-plough 

PloagnJDg  second  Airrow,  6  inches  deep         

Trenching  (and  lefseUing)^  14  inches  deep,  ttX9d,  per  perch 

4  tons  of  lime,  carriage,  and  other  expenses 

Harrowing,  &c.,  of  limd  and  drilling  turnips 

Cleaning  and  setting  out  turnips       

Second  year : — 

Ploughing  6  inches  deep 

Carting  80  loads  of  heavy  soil,  at  9d.  per  load       ..      .. 

3  cwt.  of  guano  for  second  turnip  crop 

Harrowing,  &c.,  collecting  ashes  for  mixing  with  guano,) 
drilling,  &c J 

Third  year:— 

Ploughine  8  inches  deep 

3  tons  of  ume,  carriage,  &c 

Harrowinff,  &e.,  and  sowing  of  grass-seeds 

Grass-feecu  for  permanent  pasture  or  renewing     . .     . . 

Pourthyear: — 
No  duurge  beyond  fixed  payments 

Other  paymenti :  4  years*  rent  (rates  nominal)  . .  . . 
Interest  of  capital  upon  bUanoe  of  accounts  at  5  per  cent 
Wear  and  tear  of  implements,  &c.,  for  4  years      . .     . . 


SnXMART. 

Pirst  year's  return : — 
By  value  of  hybrid  turnip  crop,  SO  tons,  at  6«.  per  ton 

Second  year : — 
By  value  of  Swedish  turnip  crop,  24  tons,  at  79.  GcP.     .. 

Third  year:— 
By  value  of  artificial  grasses  and  rape  for  &ttening  sheep 

Fourth  year: — 
By  young  seeds  mown  twice  and  after  eatage        . .     • . 
Excess  of  outlay  above  the  receipts  of  the  4  years 


5  16    0* 
0  10    0 
0    7 
0  12 

6  0 
4  3 
0  5 
0  10 


0  10  0 
8    0  0 

1  16  0 

0  12  0 


0  12  0 

3     2  6 

0    4  0 

0  18  6 


1  0  0 
15  0 
1     0     0 


6  0  0 
9  0  0 
3  10     0 


5  10    0 
4  18  10 


£.  s.    d. 


15    3  10 


5  18     0 


4  12    0 


3     5    0 


28  18  10 


28  18  10 


*  This  amount,  2/.  16j.,  is  intended  to  cover  the  whole  expenditure  for  fences, 
ditches,  roads,  and  gates. 

t  In  some  instances  these  lands  require  good  and  substantial  drainage,  at 
a  cost  of  4/.  per  acre.  In  such  case  the  clays  or  heavy  soils  that  are  found  at 
the  base  of  the  peats  fhlly  compensate  the  outlay  when  brought  to  the  surface 
b J  trenching. 
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^COMPARATIYB  VaLUB. 


£.  ».    d. 

When  taken  in  hand,  of  no- 
minal Taloe,  and  a  pest  U> 
the  neighboarhood.* 

By  balance  dae  firom  the  out- 
lajaeconnt       £4  18  10 


£.    ».  d. 


At  the  expiration  of  4  years 
If  ill  reodilj  let  for  a  term 
of  jears  at  ISs.  per  acre, 
which,  at  30  years'  pur- 
chase, stands  thus  ..     ..  £22  10 


The  above  figures  convey  a  tolerably  good  notion  of  tHe 
expenses  and  probable  returns  of  this  class  of  improvements, 
but  they  are  founded  on  an  extreme  case;  for  if  they  had 
been  performed  in  a  good  neighbourhood,  the  rental,  when  so 
improved,  would  stand  at  30«.  But  in  either  case  ample 
encouragement  is  shown  for  the  outlay  of  capital,  and  a  good 
margin  left  as  profit  for  the  undertaking.  In  the  preceding 
statement  it  is  shown  that  no  corn-crop  has  been  taken,  first 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  redeemed  land  being  too  open  and 
fibrous  for  ^^  corn  growing ;''  and  secondly,  that  it  should  be 
placed  in  a  good  and  efficient  condition,  for  reaching  a  fair 
marketable  value,  for  an  after  term  of  years. 

The  figures  above  alluded  to  clearly  show  that  the  bringing  of 
a  morass  or  bog  into  good  cultivation  carries  with  it  more  the 
character  of  a  landlord's  than  a  tenant's  investment. 

So  sanguine  am  I  in  favour  of  seeding  down  (out)  these 
newly-redeemed  lands  without  a  corn-crop,  that  I  even  adopt  it  in 
the  usual  routine  of  crops  after  the  turnip-crop  upon  old  land, 
and  reserve  the  sowing  of  com  until  the  end  of  the  course ;  and 
then,  if  it  be  absolutely  required,  I  should  even  prefer  taking 
two  white  straw  crops  after  breaking  up  the  grass,  and  just  pre- 
viously to  the  subsequent  fallow,  to  sowing  the  rich  turnip-land 
with  com  in  a  moist  climate.  The  two  after-crops  (if  they  must  be 
taken)  would  in  amount  of  acres  be  the  same. 

Thus  the  number  of  corn-crops  in  a  course  would  be  the  same 
in  this  arrangement  as  in  the  other  mode  of  cropping,  only  with 
a  longer  interval,  during  which  the  field  would  be  in  grass ;  the 
great  characteristic  of  my  plan  would  be  that  the  grass  would  be 
laid  down  when  the  land  was  perfectly  clean  and  in  the  highest 
condition  for  after-pasturage. 

There  is  yet  to  be  mentioned  a  class  of  moorlands,  which, 
from  their  tolerable  dryness  and  production  of  strong  heather, 
furze,  and  other  coarse,  hard-rooted  plants,  are  found  too  powerful 
for  the  paring-plough  or  manual  paring-spade  ;  but  in  themselves, 
when  broken  up,  are  of  a  first-lass  order  for  after  culture  under 

*  Such  was  the  extent  and  character  of  a  bog  near  to  my  house  that,  on  making 
trial-pits  for  its  dnunage,  a  snipe's  nest  was  found,  and  happily  in  the  presence  of 
the  landlord. 
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a  liberal  lease.  These  are  better  taken  in  hand  one  year  previous 
to  the  sowing  of  a  root-crop,  as  they  require  time,  and  will  never 
pay  to  be  forced  into  cultivation. 

In  place  of  paring  the  sod,  men  are  engaged  to  **  grub  up  ** 
all  the  land,  and  to  set  free  every  existing  bush  or  root ;  these 
remain  for  a  time  until  the  weather  permits  them  to  be  burnt  in 
h^ps.  This  over  (the  land  not  being  intended  for  turnips  the 
first  year),  the  soil  is  ploughed  up  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  and 
as  the  work  proceeds  the  neighbouring  ashes  are  thrown  over  it, 
and  so  remain  for  months,  until  the  weather  has  so  far  acted  upon 
the  soil  as  to  suggest  further  operations,  which  generally  follow 
about  the  succeeding  March  by  scuffling,  dragging,  cross-plough- 
ing, or  other  process  for  its  refinement. 

Turnips  ought  to  be  sown  in  the  next  summer  under  the  cus- 
tomary course  of  management,  while  some  few  occupiers,  greedy 
of  a  corn-crop,  will  at  once  place  their  land  under  oats,  and  thus 
ultimately  ruin  the  ** goose"  that  would  otherwise  have  pro- 
duced them  golden  eggs. 

The  cost  is  extended  over  rather  too  long  a  period,  but  if  the 
early  stage  of  the  work  is  done  chiefly  after  the  turnip-sowing 
upon  other  lands,  the  process  may  be  termed  a  good  and  con- 
venient one : — 

Cost  of  BecUtiming  for  Roots. 

£.  s.  d. 

Cost  of  grubbing 3    0  0 

Burning  and  spreading  the  ashes       0    4'  6 

Plonghing  6  inches  deep      0  10  G 

Choss-ploughiug  in  the  spring 0  10  0 

Sabsequent  draggings,  harrowing,  rollings,  &a        ..  0  10  0 

3  tons  of  lime       3    2  6 

Drilling  turnips,  &c 0    2  6 

Two  years' rent  and  rates 10  0 

£8  19    6 

This  class  of  moorland  is  costly  to  improve  in  the  outset,  but 
practice  has  clearly  shown  that  there  is  not  a  more  paying  pur- 
suit in  agriculture  than  that  of  their  permanent  improvement 
under  long  and  equitable  Leases,  and  is  truly  a  tenant's  business, 
^  but  a  small  proportion  of  this  class  of  rugged  land  occurs  upon 
each  farm. 

Upon  all  moors  (more  or  less)  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
good-looking,  clean,  dry,  and  inviting  land,  and  this  is  frequently 
ploughed  down  at  once,  just  previous  to  winter,  or  otherwise  in 
the  spring,  and  from  its  clean  and  healthy  appearance  is  not 
unfrequently  sown  with  oats  without  further  trouble,  preface, 
manure,  or  lime.     I  confess  that  I  have  been  amongst  this  class 
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•f  adreatiipers/  bat  sadlj  to  my  sorrow,  as  I  hare  never  had  or 
seen  a  good  or  even  tolerable  crop  of  oats  growing  upon  a  ^*  native 
fiirrow  "  wttiiout  lime.  This  disappointment  led  me  to  an  analysis 
of  the  soil  in  question,  and  accordingly  specimen  were  collected 
aoid  sent  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Nesbit  iior  bis  opinion  upon  them,  and 
were  as  quickly  prooovDced  by  him  ^^  as  valueless  without  the 
aid  of  lime ;"  and  he  farther  assured  me  that  these  specimens  of 
our  natural  soil  (taken  from  below  the  herbage)  contained  b«t  a 
mere  trace  of  time.  Mr.  Nesbit  has  kindly  given  me  a  second 
analysis  of  our  ^  brown  (dry)  soil,"  which  I  now  supply  in  his 
own  words  :•— 

"  AnatysU  ofBample  of  Soil,  from  Mr.  Bobert  SmUJiy  Emmetfs  Grange* 

I^trCentk 

Moiataie    ^ 28*16 

Organic  matter,  &c 11-90 

Siliceous  matter  (insoluble) 55'74 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  with  trace  of  phosphoric  acid  3*89 

Lime 0*12 

Magnesia 0*12 

Soluble  alkaline  salts       0*07 

100-00 
Nitrogen  (equal  to)    0*56  per  cent. 
Ammonia     ..      ..     0*68       „ 

J.  C.  Nesbit." 

If  an  instance  of  the  great  value  of  agricultural  chemistry  was 
wanting,  surely  we  have  here  an  important  case,  and  one  which 
fully  illustrates  its  general  uses,  but  more  especially  in  the  **  testing 
9fngw  saih ''  before  any  experimental  outlay  of  capital  has  been 
hazarded  upon  them  in  the  dark.  Mr.  Nesbit's  analysis  of  some 
soils  that  had  been  improved,  and  which  accompanied  the  former 
(by  number)  without  name,  were  exc^dingly  interesting  and 
instructive  as  regards  their  newly-formed  composition. 

There  are  also  extensive  ranges  of  thin  moorland,  such  as  grow 
the  stunted  heather,  English  furze;  and  other  dry-land  weeds; 
these  are  lying  waste  from  other  causes — namely,  want  of  depth 
and  of  freedom  from  large  stones.  If  these  wastes  are  situated 
in  good  climates,  they  may  possibly  be  improved  by  culture  and 
the  clearing  of  boulder  and  other  stones. 

This  class  of  soils  has  often  (but  not  always)  the  merit  of  requir- 
ing but  little  draining,  which,  if  it  be  the  case,  at  once  sets  free 
a  good  amount  of  capital  to  be  invested  in  their  behalf  in  another 
direction.  The  difficulty  is  how  to  deepen  these  soils  with  best, 
effect;  but  this  is  not  always  a  necessary  and  least  expensive 
process,  as  some  lands  are  found  to  crop  best  after  comparatively, 
and  even  after  what  some  would  think  ridiculously,  thin  plough- 
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ings.  As  an  instance  the  Wolds  in  Gloucestenhire  may  be  re* 
ferred  to. 

Loose  stones  maj  often  be  converted  into  uses,  such  as  the 
building  of  walls,  filling  in  of  drains,  repairing  of  roads,  &c., 
and  are  thus  cleared  from  the  land  at  a  cheap  rate ;  but  in  really 
stony  districts  they  are  so  numerous,  and  their  requirements  for 
the  above  uses  so  reduced,  that  it  becomes  so  formidable  an  affair 
that  they  are  left  to  nature's  course. 

Loose  stones  of  moderate  size  are  sometimes  found  advan- 
tageous rather  than  otherwise,  but  this  occurs  only  where  warmth 
is  required  (such  as  many  of  the  cold  soils  in  Bedfordshire),  as 
they  thus  act  as  attractors  and  conductors  of  heat  to  cold-bottomed 
lands. 

I  may  mention  a  singular  experiment  that  has  been  tried  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Luton,  Beds,  by  removing  the  surface 
stones  from  one  land  to  another,  thus: — 


No.  1  had  the  whole  of  the  surface  stones  removed  and  cast 
on  to  the  No.  2  ;  while  the  No.  3  was  allowed  to  remain  in  its 
natural  state. 

Result — No.  1  came  to  harvest  nearly  one  week  later  than 
No.  3  and  ten  days  later  than  No.  2. 

No.  2  being  about  four  days  earlier  than  No.  3.  In  quality  of 
grain  No.  2  was  best,  but  not  quite  so  heavy  in  bulk. 

No.  1  being  much  inferior  to  the  others  both  in  quantity  and 
quality^  but  more  especially  in  the  latter. 

These  experiments  being  tried  by  a  relative,  I  have  been  fur- 
nished with  their  ultimate  decision  by  practice,  which  has  been 
to  *•  let  nature  alone :"  as — 

No.  1  by  removing  the  stones  became  too  cold ; 

No.  2  by  receiving  them  became  too  hot ;  and 

No.  3,  in  its  natural  way,  was  best. 

Waste  lands  that  have  a  preponderance  of  stones  upon  their 
surface  are  those  that  become  most  readily  and  too  quickly 
heated  by  the  solar  rays,  and  thus  become  objectionable  for  the 
purposes  of  tillage  lands.  By  deepening  these  soils,  exposing 
them  to  continued  atmospherical  influences,  pulverization  after 
consolidation,  changing  the  kinds  of  plants  grown  upon  them. 
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and  ploaghing  under  of  vegetable  crops  as  manure,  these  lands 
may  be  infinitely  improved,  at  a  not  very  large  outlay,  and  chiefly 
by  the  tenant. 

The  pulverization  of  soils  increases  their  capillaxy  attraction, 
and  it  is  evident  this  attraction  must  be  greatest  when  the  par- 
ticles of  the  earth  are  finely  divided,  for  the  sands  and  gravels 
hardly  retain  water  at  all ;  yet  pulverization  is  of  great  advan- 
tage in  admitting  the  nightly  dews  to  the  roots  of  plants :  it  is 
further  necessary  to  have  the  land  open,  and  to  a  good  depth, 
that  there  may  be  free  ingress  for  the  air  and  tepid  rains  of 
spring. 

When  the  roots  of  plants  are  deep  they  are  less  liable  to  be 
injured  by  excessive  drought,  and  the  space  from  which  their 
nourishment  is  derived  is  more  considerable  than  when  they  are 
superficially  inserted  in  the  soil.  The  soil  thus  deepened  and 
pulverized  may  be  compressed  by  heavy  rolling,  but  more  pro- 
perly by  the  application  of  earthy  mattes  or  the  treading  of 
sheep. 

As  an  instance  that  dry  sandy  soils  can  be  profitably  con- 
verted from  the  waste  to  culture,  I  have  only  to  mention  the 
success  of  the  Norfolk  farmers  upon  the  Holkham  and  dther 
estates  of  that  county,  as  also  many  districts  in  Nottingham- 
shire. 

A  parallel  case  may  be  quoted  in  reference  to  the  reclaiming 
of  the  wastes  and  rabbit-warrens  of  Lincoln  Heath,  a  soil  origin- 
ally covered  with  heather  and  weeds,  and  in  depth  scarcely 
worthy  the  notice  of  a  passer  by.  These  were  brought  into 
cultivation  by  spirited  occupiers  and  their  well-directed  capital, 
under  liberal  and  judicious  covenants  for  their  unexhausted 
improvements,  given  by  their  landlords,  the  late  Lord  Yai> 
borough,  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  others,  and  but  for  which  the  warren 
might  have  been  a  warren  still. 

27ie  Fens  (moorlands)  of  Lincolnshire,  apart  from  the  spirited 
outlay  in  their  drainage,  have  been  much  improved,  as  have  also 
the  fen  peaty  lands  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  &c.,  by  means  of 
"  claying." 

This  claying  operation  is  carried  on  with  great  success,  and 
when  first  discovered  and  adopted  was  '^  a  great  move  in  the  right 
direction."  The  operation  may  be  shortly  described  as  follows : — 
Perpendicular  pits  (in  line)  are  sunk  at  a  distance  of  say  14  to 
15  yards  apart  between  the  rows,  and  on  reaching  the  clay 
(which  varies  in  depth  from  3  to  6  or  10  feet),  the  workman 
^'  casts  out "  some  2  to  4  draws  in  length,  part  on  each  side  of 
him,  and  in  sinking  the  succeeding  pit  the  upper  black  earth  is. 
thrown  into  the  last  one  to  fill  it  up,  and  so  on ;  the  object  in 
sinking  pits  for  this  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  sides  of  an  open 
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long  cut  coming  together,  as  they  w^re  accnstomed  to  do  before 
the  plan  of  ^^  pits  *'  was  adc^tod.  Still  there  are  many  lands 
that  are  advanced  in  cultivation  so  far  as  to  be  free  from  *'  beards- 
muci^*^  and  these  are  found  to  stand  the  work  of  open  trenches, 
and  the  clay  (from  the  setded  state  of  the  peats)  is  found  to  be 
much  nearer  the  surface:  the  greatest  obstacle  being  that  of 
old  roots  and  trees,  which  have  to  be  removed  from  the  surface 
of  the  clay  bed. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add,  that  although  the  rough  and  rugged 
'^  Moorlands ''  are,  from  their  altitude,  beyond  the  growth  of  com 
with  profit,  and  in  consequence  unpopular  in  the  arena  of  agri- 
cultural improvers,  I  am  induced  from  practical  experience  to 
think  and  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  see 
even  a  fashion  in  this  direction,  in  full  competition  with  emigra- 
tion, as  a  home  paying  pursuit  for  **  stock  farming.*' 


XII.— 2%e  Agricultural  Meeting  at  Paris  of  1856. 
By  J.  Evelyn  Denison,  M.P. 

Ik  gi\ang  an  account  of  the  Agricultural  Meeting  at  Paris  of 
1856,  it  is  impossible  not  to  speak,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the 
great  beauty  of  the  general  spectacle,  and  its  excellent  arrange- 
ments both  for  order  and  effect — a  happy  example  of  the  charao- 
teristic  genius  and  taste  of  the  nation. 

It  was  certainly  no  common  fortune  to  have  such  a  building  as 
the  Palace  of  Industry  ready  to  the  hand  for  such  an  exhibition, 
but  it  was  turned  to  account  with  singular  skill ;  nothing  was 
omitted  that  could  add  attraction  to  the  scene.  The  o^itre  area 
was  formed  into  a  garden  stored  with  rare  plants  and  flowers  in 
full  bloom,  decorated  with  fountains,  in  the  basins  of  which  the 
artificial  rearing  of  fish  was  exhibited,  and  enlivened  by  a  collec- 
tion of  birds  of  rich  plumage ;  while  around,  beneath  the  gal- 
leries, stalls  were  arranged  for  the  cattle,  with  the  names  of  the 
races  inscribed,  and  with  space  for  above  1000  head,  all  collected 
under  one  roof,  kept  with  the  roost  scrupulous  care  and  neatness, 
and  accessible  in  the  most  convenient  manner  to  the  crowd  of 
visitors. 

The  exhibition  consisted  of  animals^  of  machinery^  and  ef 
prodiLcts,  A  president  of  each  class  was  appointed  by  the 
French  government,  with  a  large  staff  of  jurors,  Frencfaniien  and 
foreigners. 

I  have  availed  myself  of  the  obliging  assistance  of  my  English 
colleagues,  members  of  the  different  juries,  who,  at  my  request, 
were  so  good  as  to  make  notes  of  such  objects  as  appeared  to 
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them  chiefly  worthy  of  attention.  For  the  animals,  Messis. 
Hudson,  Milward,  and  Barrett;  for  machinery,  Messrs.  Amos, 
Caldwell,  and  Huskinson ;  for  products,  Six  A.  Macdonald. 

Cattle. 

The  collection  under  one  roof,  of  cattle  of  so  many  various 
breeds,  from  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  was  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  show.  The  question  will  at  coice  be 
asked — of  all  these  races  are  there  any  which  surpass  the  races  of 
these  islands,  or  which  afford  a  probability  of  inducing  improve- 
ment by  crossing  ?  The  answer  to  that  question  will  not  increase 
the  interest  of  this  Report,  ajs  in  both  cases  it  must  be  in  the 
negative. 

The  two  races  which  looked  the  most  suitable  for  our  purposes 
were  the  Dutch  and  the  Flemish  (Race  HoUandaise  and  Race 
Flamande). 

The  Dutch  cows,  generally  black  and  white  in  colour,  are  large 
IB  frame  and  good  milkers,  but  with  an  undue  proportion  of  bone 
and  of  coarse  beef. 

The  Flemish,  red  in  colour  and  with  good  skins ;  not  so  coarse 
in  the  bone  as  the  Dutch  ;  in  frame  large  and  lengthy.  No 
doubt  both  these  varieties  would  cross  advantageously  with  Short- 
horn bulls;  but  the  proper  course  would  seem  to  be  for  the 
owners  of  these  cowm  to  seek  our  bulls,  rather  than  for  us  to  seek 
their  cows. 

The  specimens  of  English  cattle  exhibited  were  numerous  and 
▼eiy  good ;  the  Short-horns  occupying  the  first  place,  and  attract- 
ing the  chief  attention  of  all  foreign  breeders.  Mr.  Milward 
informs  me  that  some  dissatisfaction  was  occasioned  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  juiy  in  this  class  on  two  points  : — 

1.  Bulls  were  objected  to,  as  too  old,  at  the  age  of  5j^,  though 
no  limit  as  to  age  was  prescribed  in  the  programme. 

2.  Some  cows  and  heifers  were  excluded  from  competition  on 
the  score  of  being  too  fat  and  as  not  likely  to  breed,  which,  it  was 
thought  by  the  English  jurors,  should  not  have  been  so  con- 
demned. 

The  Ayrshire  cows  were  much  liked  and  sought  after.  One 
of  the  great  attractions  of  the  show,  from  their  novelty  as  well  as 
from  their  excellence,  were  the  black  polled  Angus.  These  were 
more  uniformly  good  than  any  other  class .;  of  great  size,  quality, 
and  synmietry.  An  extra  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Mao- 
Combie  for  having  shown  so  many  good  animals  of  this  breed. 

Among  sheep,  the  great  demand,  as  in  the  last  year,  was  for 
the  English  Southdowns,  and  Mr.  Webb  maintained  his  foremost 
pcMUtion  in  this  class. 

Some  ewes  of  large  size  were  exhibited  from  Holstein,  each 
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with  three,  and  some  with  four  lambs.  It  might  be  worth  while 
to  ascertain  by  experiment  whether  the  remarkable  fecundity  of 
this  race  could  be  turned  by  us  to  good  account 

We  regretted  very  much  that  horses  were  not  included  in  the 
show ;  the  more  so,  as  the  draught  horses  of  France  are  excellent, 
and  would  have  obtained  ready  purchasers  from  the  successful 
exhibitors  of  English  cattle  and  sheep.  In  this  way  commerce 
would  have  sprung  up,  and  reciprocal  interchange,  which  it  is 
most  desirable  to  promote,  would  have  been  established  between 
us.  I  trust  the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture  is  satisfied  that 
this  deficiency  ought  to  be  supplied,  and  that  prizes  will  be  given 
for  draught  horses  in  the  show  of  next  year. 

In  connection  with  draught  horses  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  carts  of  France.  We  have  something  to  learn  on  this  head. 
The  French  transport  immense  loads  on  a  pair  of  high  wheels. 
I  was  assured,  that  in  the  conveyance  of  stone  to  Paris  along  a 
paved  road,  three  horses  have  moved  as  much  as  nine  tons.  It  is 
impossible  to  observe  the  every-day  traffic  of  the  streets  and  the 
roads,  and  not  to  see  that  three  horses  on  a  pair  of  high  wheels 
are  conveying  loads  exceeding  the  load  we  convey  with  four 
horses  on  waggons  with  four  wheels.  It  is  true  these  high 
wheels  on  straight  axles  elevate  the  loads  to  an  inconvenient 
height ;  but  it  would  seem  possible  to  unite  the  advantage  of 
high  wheels  with  low  loads  by  the  use  of  crank  axles.  The 
power  of  welding  iron  by  the  steam-hammer  gives  increased 
facility  for  the  construction  of  crank  axles. 

I  beg  leave  to  invite  the  special  attention  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society  to  this  point,  as  one  in  which  they  may  lead  the  way  to 
an  important  improvement. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  our  spirited  machine-makers  and  con- 
structors to  the  same  object.  They  will,  I  doubt  not,  run  before 
the  suggestions  of  the  Council,  and  not  delay  thus  to  add  to  the 
long  list  of  services  already  performed  by  them  to  the  cause  of 
agriculture. 

Machinery. 

In  the  class  of  machinery  Mr.  Amos  regrets  that  after  a  close 
examination  he  can  discover  but  few  novelties  which  are  likely 
to  be  useful  to  the  English  farmers.  He  points  out  one  novelty, 
in  the  formation  of  the  boiler  of  a  portable  steam-engine,  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  E.  Perignon  of  Pau  (art.  1667).  The  fire-tubes 
of  this  boiler  are  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be 
easily  removed  and  cleaned.  This  is  efiected  by  a  main  fire- 
tube  being  connected  at  one  end  to  the  front  plate  of  the  boiler, 
and  at  the  other  end  to  a  wrought-iron  box.  The  smaller  tubes 
are  fastened  in  a  similar  manner.  The  heat  passes  through  the 
main  fire-tube,  and  returns  through  the  ten  small  tubes,  and  the 
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smoke  passes  up  the  chimney  fixed  at  the  front  end  of  the  boiler. 
The  whole  is  removed  by  unscrewing  the  front  plate — an  ope- 
ration easily  performed. 

A  cart  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Murray  (art.  348)  has  a 
contrivance  for  easing  the  labour  of  the  horse  when  descending 
hills.  The  body  of  the  cart  strikes  upon  a  carriage  fixed  to  the 
axletree,  and  two  wood  blocks  are  fastened  to  the  front  of  the 
cart  to  act  as  breaks.  When  the  cart  is  descending  a  hill,  and 
the  horse,  by  hanging  back,  endeavours  to  retard  its  too  rapid 
progress,  the  body  slides  backwards,  the  break  presses  against 
the  wheels,  and  a  part  of  the  load  is  removed  from  the  back  of 
the  horse  by  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load  being  thrown  more 
backward  on  the  wheels. 

In  the  general  exhibition  may  be  noticed  a  seed-extractor  (art. 
26),  exhibited  by  Mr.  Burwell  of  Thetford,  which  is  intended 
for  trefoil,  and  is  a  strong-made  article,  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose. 

Art.  1460,  exhibited  by  M.  Laborcy  of  Paris,  is  an  excellent 
invention  for  cleaning  wheat.  '*  Red  wheat "  subjected  to  the 
process  has  the  appearance  of  "  white  wheat "  when  it  leaves 
the  machine. 

Mr.  Caldwell  saw  nothing  which  suggested  improvements  in 
our  existing  machinery.  The  French  threshing  machines  were 
weak  in  construction,  and  wanting  in  some  of  our  best  improve- 
ments.    In  the  award  the  names  stood  thus : — 

Messrs.  Bansome  and  Sims      ..         ..         ..1st  Prize. 

Ba^uSaai}  ::    «^-»     -'^  ^^^- 

Duvoin  (French)  ..  ..  ..         ..     3rd  Prize. 

Mr.  Huskinson  reports  as  follows  on  the  plouffhsy  harrows^ 
scarifiers^  and  rollers : — 

«<  In  ploughs,  the  English  competitors  were  Howard,  Ransome, 
and  Busby,  all  men  who  are  most  eminent  in  their  class  at  home. 
The  foreign  ploughs  were  very  numerous,  but,  excepting  the 
ploughs  from  the  Grignoo  establishment,  and  one  or  two  from 
Belgium,  they  need  no  mention." 

''  The  construction  and  finish  of  the  English  ploughs  were 
superior  to  anything  exhibited,  but  they  were  also  the  most 
costly.  The  conditions  under  which  the  trials  took  place  were 
particularly  unfavourable  to  the  English  ploughs,  and  the  work 
done  was  less  satisfactory  than  I  ever  saw  at  any  English  trial, 
and  it  was  certainly  disappointing  and  discouraging  to  see  the 
slight  difference  there  was  in  the  work  of  the  very  best  and  the 
worst  ploughs.  This  result  was  partly  owing  t6  the  land  experi- 
mented upon ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  similar  effects, 
perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  would  follow  upon  great  part  of  the 
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French  soil.  The  soil  of  the  trial-field  was  naturally  a  light 
friable  loam,  in  a  state  of  fallow,  or  preparation  for  green  crop, 
highly  manured,  and  almost  in  a  state  of  garden  culture.  There 
were  no  difBculties  to  OTercome,  no  resistance  in  the  soil,  no  turf 
to  deposit,  no  stubble  to  invert,  none  of  those  impediments  which 
test  the  merit  of  implements.  But  this  is  much  the  case,  I  be- 
lieve, generally  throughout  France.  The  soil  is  naturally  lighter 
and  generally  drier  than  in  England.  It  is  scarcely  ever  seeded 
for  pasturing  with  stock,  which  increases  still  more  its  friability. 
In  England  the  soil,  naturally  tenacious,  is  rendered  more  so  by 
the  humidity  of  the  climate,  and  from  the  quantity  of  the  stock 
kept  upon  it.  The  English  ploughs  have  been  successively  im- 
proved to  overcome  these  difficulties,  which  I  think  would  prov« 
quite  insuperable  to  any  foreign  plough  seen  at  Paris.  These 
differences  in  the  conditions  of  soil,  and  mode  of  cultivation, 
in  England  and  France,  have  doubtless  an  important  bearing  on 
the  implements  to  be  used,  and  I  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed 
by  all  my  colleagues  that  the  same  implements  are  not  equally 
applicable  to  both  countries.  It  will  be  well  for  the  English 
makers  to  give  this  point  their  serious  consideration.  The 
general  form  and  construction  of  their  ploughs  is  so  superior, 
that,  if  they  were  divested  of  all  the  wheels  and  apparatus  which, 
though  necessary  in  England,  are  not  required  in  France,  the 
cost  would  be  reduced,  greater  simplicity  secured,  and  their  use 
much  extended.  It  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  saw  the  bulk  of 
the  foreign  ploughs  that  the  great  demand  on  the  continent  is 
for  a  light  plough,  capable  of  being  drawn  in  free  soils  by  a 
single  horse.  .If  our  best  makers  will  turn  their  attention  to  the 
production  of  a  simple,  but  well-formed  and  well-constructed 
plough,  they  need  fear  no  competitors  who  exhibited  at  Paris." 

"  The  distinction  in  the  soil  of  the  two  countries  did  not  affect 
the  other  implements.  The  operations  of  harrowing,  rolling,  and 
cleaning,  are  much  the  same  in  both,  and  here  the  English  im- 
plements of  established  repute  showed  their  great  superiority, 
and  took  the  first  prizes  in  each  class.  Howard's  harrows, 
Crosskill's  roller,  and  Coleman's  cultivator,  had  no  competitors 
worth  notice  in  their  respective  classes ;  but  in  these  I  would 
suggest  that  implements  should  be  produced  which  are  better 
adapted  to  small  occupations,  that  being  the  prevailing  condition 
through  vast  districts  of  the  G>ntinent." 

Agricultural  Produce. 

Sir  A.  Macdonald  reports  that  the  collection  of  produce  was 
very  extensive  and  full  of  interest.  His  attention  was  chiefly 
directed  to  corn  and  seeds,  which  were  delegated  to  his  section 
of  the  jury.  The  principal  prizes  for  cereals  and  seeds  were 
awarded  as  follows  : — 
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Collections. 

1.  Messrs.   Lawson  and  Son,  Edinburgh,  for  an    admirable 

assortment  of  every  kind  of  com  and  seed  cultivated  id 
the  United  filingdom. 

2.  The  Imperial  School  of  Gri|^on  came  next  in  order  of 

merit  The  J  displayed  127  differenit  varieties  of  wheat, 
20  specimens  of  oats,  and  14  of  barley,  all  in  a  growing 
state :  these  were  particularly  interesting. 

3.  The  Algerian  collection  of  com  was  very  remarkable ;  it 

comprised  several  samples  of  the  harvest  of  1856,  and  I 
observed  one  sample  of  barley,  second  crop. 
These  three  collections  received  the  great  medal  of  honour. 

After  naming  the  awards  of  the  other  medals  and  prizes.  Sir 
A.  Macdonald  writes, — "  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  agricultural 
products  of  England  consisted  only  of  a  few  samples  ojf  com,  all 
more  or  less  indifferent,  of  three  fleeces,  one  lot  ofpotatoes,  a 
bottle  of  sheep-dipping  stuff,  and  some  coprolites.  The  cheeses 
of  England  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  English  department,  but 
were  represented  by  a  solitary  Cheddar  among  the  Scotch  pro- 
ducts. An  Austrian  gentleman  asserted  that  his  countrymen  and 
'  the  Bavarians  were  the  only  hop-growers  in  Europe.  We  begged 
him  to  examine  our  English  hops,  but  they,  like  the  cheeses, 
were  not  there.  Neither  was  there  a  single  sjpecimen  of  our 
celebrated  ales  or  porter  in  the  whole  exhibition,  though  at  pre- 
sent there  appears  to  be  a  mania  for  beer-drinking  at  Jraris.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  at  the  forthcoming  Concours  Agricole  in 
1857  the  English  collection  of  agricultural  produce  may  be  more 
worthy  of  the  place  it  holds  in  the  French  catalogue,  which  is 
the  first,  the  post  of  honour.  The  Scotch  and  Irish  collectiona 
of  produce  were  as  remarkable  for  their  excellence  as  was  the 
English  for  its  mediocrity." 

To  these  observations  of  Sir  A.  Macdonald's  about  the  absence 
of  English  cheeses  from  the  show  may  be  added  that  5  gold 
medals  and  22  silver  medals  were  awarded  for  cheeses,  almost 
all  of  which  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Swiss  varieties  of  Gruyere 
and  to  a  few  French  cheeses. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  short  notes  may  be  of  some  service  to 
those  of  onr  countiymen  who  intend  to  exhibit  in  any  of  the 
classes  next  year,  pointing  out  some  things  to  be  observed,  and 
some  things  to  be  avoided,  by  those  who  desire  to  attend  the 
show  with  credit  and  success. 

J.  Evelyn  Denison. 
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XIU. — Manure  far  Mcaigold  Wurzel    By  James  Caibd. 

There  is  probably  no  root- crop  grown  by  the  English  farmer 
which  is  more  under  the  influence  of  manure  than  mangold.  To 
no  other  green  crop  can  a  heavy  dose  be  so  safely  applied,  and 
the  only  question  with  the  grower  is  to  ascertain  the  kind  of 
manure  which  at  the  least  cost  will  produce  the  greatest  effect. 
Not  knowing  exactly  what  might  be  the  most  suitable  dressing 
for  this  crop,  I  last  spring  adopted  the  safe  method  of  applying  a 
mixture  of  all  the  best  manures  in  the  following  liberal  propor- 
tions, viz. : 

15  cubic  yards  of  good  dung,      I       2  cwt.  of  superphosphate, 

2  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano,  |        2  cwt.  of  nitrophosphate, 

4  cwt.  of  conunon  salt, 

to  each  acre  of  my  general  crop  on  a  good  loam  in  Kent,  within 
ten  miles  of  London,  and  the  result  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
The  produce  of  one  measured  acre,  probably  the  best  in  the  field, 
weighed  upwards  of  forty  tons  of  roots  (the  yellow  globe  variety), 
and  the  whole  field  has  averaged  over  thirty  tons. 

In  order  to  ascertain  which  one  of  these  manures  had  the  best 
effect,  I  directed  a  series  of  experiments  to  be  made  in  another 
field,  where  the  soil  was  more  gpravelly  and  not  quite  so  favourable 
to  the  mangold  crop.  There  were  twelve  experiments  altogether, 
each  occupying  the  tenth  part  of  an  acre,  each  comprising  three 
TOWS  of  roots,  the  middle  one  of  which  was  weighed  in  testing  the 
results.  The  whole  plot  was  of  uniform  soil,  the  previous  crop 
on  which  had  been  wheat  after  Italian  rye-grass. 

The  experimental  crop  of  mangold  varied  from  11  tons  18  cwt. 
up  to  30  tons  12  cwt.  an  acre — the  best  acre  being  thus  nearly 
three  times  as  productive  as  the  worst.  The  best  and  the  worst 
are  here  brought  together : — 

The  Best  received 
20  cubic  yards  of  dung        j 

4  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  |  and  produced  30  tons  12  cwt. 

5  cwt.  of  common  salt       ) 

The  Wont, 
8  cwt.  of  superphosphate  alone,  and  produced  11  tons  18  cwt. 

It  is  thus  clear  enough  that  superphosphate  by  itself  is  not  a 
good  manure  for  mangold. 

Taking  the  best  again  as  the  point  of  comparison,  I  compare  it 
with 

The  Second  Worst, 
Eight  cwt.  of  nitrophosphate  alone,  which  produced  12  tons  11  cwt., 

and  with 

The  Third  Worst, 
Five  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  alone,  which  produced  12  tons  15  cwt. ; 
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experiments  which  show  equally  clearly   that  neither  of  these 
manures  singly  will  ensure  a  good  crop  of  mangold. 

But  in  case  these  applications  had  been  made  in  too  small 
quantities,  I  tried  a  second  series  with  larger  quantities  applied 
singly,  and  embracing  a  comparison  with  dung  alone,  with  the 
following  results : — 

tons.    cwL 

40  cubic  yards  of  dung  produced    ..      ..21  3 

71  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano      17  17 

12  cwt.  of  superphosphate       14  19 

12  cwt.  of  nitrophosphate       15  6 

The  best  of  these  is  nearly  a  third  short  of  the  best  experiment, 
and  the  worst  is  more  than  one-half  deficient. 

The  next  series  is  a  mixture  of  all  the  manures  in  various  pro- 
portions, salt  however  being  an  additional  constituent  of  each : — 


1. 

20  cubic  yards  of  dung 
1  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano 
1  cwt.  of  superphosphate 

1  cwt.  of  nitrophosphate 

2  cwt.  of  common  salt 


toot.   cwt. 
produced  25    10 


2. 

2  cwt.  of  Penivian  guano  \ 

2  cwt.  of  superphosphate  I  20      6 

2  cwt.  of  nitrophosphate  |        " 

2  cwt.  of  conmion  salt  j 

3. 
1}  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  \ 
l|  cwt.  of  superphosphate    (  1Q     ii 

IJ  cwt.  of  nitrophosphate     [        "        ^    ^^ 
l|  cwt.  of  salt  j 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  proportion  of  salt  seems  to  have  been 
too  low,  as,  by  running  the  eye  down  the  annexed  general  Table 
of  the  experiments,  it  will  clearly  be  seen  that  in  every  instance 
where  salt  forms  an  ingredient  of  the  manure  the  produce  is  in* 
creased. 

This  brings  me  to  the  last  of  the  series,  though  the  first  in  the 
Table,  which,  taken  with  the  effect  of  salt  in  all  the  other  cases 
where  it  was  applied,  clearly  shows  that  for  my  soil  and  locality 
SALT  should  form  a  main  ingredient  in  any  mixed  manure  for  the 
mangold  crop.     Thus — 

Una.  cwt 
20  cubic  yards  of  dung,  and  4  cwt.  of  Peruvian  ^niano,  gave  ..23  16 
While  the  same  manures,  with  the  addition  of  5  cwt.  of  salt,  gave  30    12 

The  additional  6  tons  16  cwt  were  thus  obtained  at  the  moderate 
cost  of  7«.  6^.,  the  price  of  5  cwt.  of  salt 

The  annexed  Table  shows  the  details  of  the  whole  series  of 
experiments,  with  the  cost  of  the  manure  and  the  produce  of  the 
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crop.     I  hope  it  nmj  be  found  to  contain  some  useful  iunts  to 
mangold  growers  as  to  the  best  mixtures  of  manure  for  that  crop. 
LangUy  Park,  Nov.  22,  1866. 


Sir, — The  enclosed  experiments  were  carefully  conducted ; 
the  dung  was  drawn  and  spread  under  my  eye ;  the  artificials 
sown  with  my  own  hand ;  the  roots  were  pulled  and  weighed  in 
my  presence :  in  short  they  have  received  my  best  attention. 

William  Horn,  Farm  Bailiff 

James  Caird,  Esq, 

Ezperimfints  with  different  Manures  on  Mangold  Wurzel — Crop  of  1856. 
Sown  May  21 ;  raised  Nov.  12. 


No. 

of 

Lot& 


Ktaid  and  Quantity  of 
Mannre  per  acre. 


Cost  par 

cnblc  yard  or 

cwt. 


Total  Goat 
of  Manure  per 


Produce 
per  acre. 


5    \ 

6 
7 
8 


10 
11 
12 


20  cobic  yairda  of  dung 

4  cwt.  guano      . .    . . 

20  cubic  yards  of  dung 

4  cwt.  guano       . .    . . 

5  ,,    salt     

20  cubic  yards  of  dung 

1  cwt.  guano 

1    „    superphosphate 

1  „    nitrophoephate 

2  „    salt     

40  cubic  yards  of  dung 

2  cwt.  guano  ..  .. 
2  „  superphosphate 
2  „  nitrophosphate 
«    ,,    salt    

7^  cwt  guano    . .    . . 

12  owt.  superphosphate 

12  owt  nitrophosphate 

1^  cwt.  guano 

It  „  superphosphate 
l{  „  nitrophosphate 
U    „    salt 

5  cwt.  guano      ..    .. 

8  cwt  superphosphate 

8  owt.  nitfophosphate 


per  yard. 
3s.  6d. 
per  cwt 
12s.  OcT. 
per  yard. 
38,  6d. 
per  cwt 
12a.  Oi. 

1     6 
peryaxd. 
38, 6d, 
per  cwt 
125.  Od, 

7     0 

6  6 
1     6 

peryaxd. 

38,  6d. 

per  cwt 

\2s.  Od. 

7  0 

6  6 
1     6 

12     0 

7  0 

6  6 

12     0 

7  0 

6  6 
1     6 

12    0 

7  0 

e  8 


£.    f.  4. 

.  5  18  0 

^656 

4  18  6 

7     0  0 

2  14  0 

4  10  0 

4  4  0 

3  18  0 

1  16  0 

3    0  0 

2  16  0 

5  12  0 


tons,  cwt 
23     16 


30     12 


25  10 

21  3 

20  6 

17  17 

14  19 

15  6 

19  11 

12  15 

11  18 

12  11 
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XIV. — On  tlie   Cultivation  of  MangoldrWurtzeL    By 
Charles  Paget. 

No  one  can  have  cultivated  turnips  for  many  years,  in  the 
Midland  and  Eastern  Counties,  without  discovering  l^at  not- 
withstanding our  improved  appliances,  the  crop  has  become  more 
precarious  and  less  abundant.  Hence  it  is  desirable  to  find  a 
substitute  for  the  swede,  in  feeding  our  cattle  and  sheep,  which 
will  not  deprive  the  soil  of  the  constituents  which  are  necessary 
for  the  healthy  growth  of  that  root  This  substitute  is  found  in 
the  mangold- wurtzel,  or  beet. 

The  statistical  returns  of  agriculture  show  how  small  a  space 
this  valuable  root  holds  in  our  rotations ;  and  as  I  think  its 
culture  must  be  greatly  extended  when  its  value  is  properly 
appreciated,  I  will  proceed  to  state  some  of  its  advantages,  and 
the  mode  of  culture  which  has  secured  for  me  a  very  satisfactoxy 
degree  of  success. 

First  then,  as  to  the  amount  of  produce.  I  can  reckon  upon 
30  tons  of  beet  per  acre,  quite  as  securely  as  upon  20  of  8wede% 
upon  good  turnip  land ;  where  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  clay 
in  the  soil,  the  comparison  is  still  more  favourable  to  the  beet 
Then,  the  nutritive  quality  of  the  beet  is,  after  Christmas,  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  swede  ;  after  March  it  is  superior. 

Store  cattle  will  thrive  better  upon  50  lbs.  of  beet  in  addition 
to  their  wheat  straw  than  upon  4  lbs.  of  oil-cake.  Suckling  ewes 
and  feeding  sheep  will  consume  14  lbs.  daily  very  profitably.  It 
is,  however,  for  the  milking  and  feeding  beasts  that  I  find  its 
chief  value,  and  after  January  I  give  these  animals  80  lbs.  daily, 
in  addition  to  their  hay,  chaff,  and  4  or  6  lbs.  of  com  or  cake.  In 
the  later  months  of  the  winter  I  give  each  horse  in  my  cart-staMe 
8  lbs.  of  beet  daily. 

A  great  advantage  which  the  beet  possesses  over  the  turnip  is 
its  early  maturity.  On  those  clayey  soils  in  which  it  produces  the 
heaviest  crops,  carting,  in  wet  weather,  is  a  very  expensive  and 
a  very  injurious  operation ;  but  the  beet  being  ready  for  harvesting 
in  the  second  week  of  October,  it  may  generally  be  got  home 
without  injury  to  the  land.  I  have,  this  27th  of  October,  secured 
upwards  of  800  loads  from  22  acres,  and  left  the  land,  with  the 
tops  scattered  over  it,  in  good  order  to  be  ploughed  for  wheat ; 
anid  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  have  experienced  a  wetter  Octobec, 
Notwithstanding  the  large  produce  derived  from  this  crop,  the 
sooceeding  wheat  or  barley  will  generally  be  very  good,  if  the 
tc^s  are  equally  distributed  over  the  land  and  ploughed  in.  For 
many  years  1  have  had  an  average  of  6  quartecs  of  wheat  to  tbe 
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acre  in  this  part  of  my  rotation,  without  any  other  dressing  than 
3  cwt  of  salt 

The  beet  sends  down  its  feeders  deep  into  the  marly  subsoil. 
I  am  now  engaged  in  carrying  a  drain,  4  feet  deep,  through  part 
of  the  field  on  which  it  grew  this  year,  in  order  to  drain  another 
part.  I  find  the  marl,  4  feet  from  the  surface,  full  of  small  roots, 
and  I  have  never  seen  a  full  crop  where  the  subsoil  was  unpro- 
pitious,  as,  for  instance,  on  a  poor,  sandy  or  gravelly  subsoil ; 
but  beet  will  derive  sustenance  from  many  tenacious  clays  if 
they  are  well  drained. 

This  property  of  sending  its  roots  to  a  great  depth  in  the  sab- 
soil  has  its  inconveniences.  1  have  seen  many  drains  4  and  even 
5  feet  deep,  choked  by  the  roots.  This  will  only  happen  where 
there  is  a  summer  run  of  water,  and  in  these  situations  I  recom- 
mend the  substitution  of  cabbages  or  potatoes  near  the  drain—- 
say  for  6  feet  on  each  side  of  it.  The  greater  part  of  my  arable 
land  only  requires  drains  to  carry  off  the  excess  of  rain-water  in 
very  wet  weather,  and  was  effectually  drained,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  with  tiles  from  24  to  30  inches  deep.  On  this  land  I 
never  see.  any  mischief  from  the  roots  of  the  beet,  which  pene- 
trate far  below  the  drains  into  the  subsoil. 

On  the  few  acres  on  which  this  system  of  draining  has  not 
been  effectual,  I  find  that  the  plants  become  stunted  and  the 
leaves  turn  prematurely  yellow,  if  a  continued  rain  raises  the 
water-table  too  near  to  the  surface  and  drowns  the  rootlets.  Such 
an  appearance  is  an  imperative  hint  to  take  up  the  tile  and  put 
it  in  at  a  greater  depth. 

The  best  soil  for  beet  being  somewhat  tenacious,  its  cultiva- 
tion requires  peculiar  care  to  secure  a  proper  seed-bed.  My 
rotation  is  as  follows : — 1st  year,  swedes  or  beet ;  2nd,  wheat 
or  oats ;  3rd,  clover ;  4th,  wheat ;  5th,  beet ;  6th,  wheat ;  7th, 
beans ;  8th,  wheat.  If  there  is  any  couch-grass  in  the  land,  it 
will  be  easily  seen  after  the  first  mowing  of  clover.  If  a  man 
can  dig  it  out  of  half  an  acre  a-day,  let  him  do  it  with  a  strong 
fork. 

If  there  is  much  couch-grass,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  first 
crop  of  clover  is  mown  break  up  the  clover  brush  with  a  strong 
grubber,  such  as  the  Ducie  drag,  to  the  depth  of  at  least  5  inches, 
and  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  clean  it  thoroughly  before 
the  wheat  is  sown. 

Keep  the  wheat  well  horse-hoed,  and  in  the  autumn  dig  out 
any  couch-grass  which  may  remain.  Then  skim  the  ground  not 
more  than  2  inches  deep,  and  harrow  it  in  the  driest  weather. 

It  is  now  ready  for  the  manure,  of  which  I  give  21  horse-loads 
to  the  acre  direct  from  the  fold-yard  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
after  wheat-sowing  is  concluded. 
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I  spread  at  the  same  time  10  cwt.  of  woollen  waste  to  the  acre. 
This  mixture  is  covered  in,  when  it  will  do  well,  by  a  6-inch 
furrow — ^followed  by  a  subsoil  plough  stirring  the  subsoil  ano- 
ther 6  inches ;  this  operation  ought  to  be  completed  before  the 
end  of  February. 

If  any  of  those  circumstances  which  will  sometimes  derange 
the  operations  of  the  farmer  have  prevented  his  spreading  his 
manure,  so  as  to  get  it  ploughed  in  before  the  end  of  February, 
and  if  the  surface  soil  is  in  a  good  state,  let  him  sow  2  cwt.  of 
guano  broadcast,  when  he  harrows  the  land  to  prepare  for  the 
drill,  and  2  cwt  more  at  each  of  the  2  first  hoeings ;  and  he  will, 
if  his  fortune  equals  mine,  find  a  very  satisfactory  crop  of  beet, 
followed  by  a  very  good  wheat  crop  and  excellent  seeds. 

The  seed-bed  ought  to  be  in  such  a  state  that  the  capillary 
attraction  will  supply  the  seed  with  sufficient  moisture. 

This  condition  cannot  be  secured  on  tenacious  soils,  unless 
they  are  reduced  by  frost,  so  that  the  earth  is  finely  divided,  and 
consequently  its  parts  are  in  contact  with  each  other. 

About  March  20th  harrow  the  land,  and,  if  sufficient  reduction 
of  the  soil  has  not  been  effected  by  frost,  roll  it  and  harrow 
again  till  it  is  fine. 

The  best  seed-time  in  this  locality  is,  in  my  opinion,  from 
April  7th  to  April  10th.  It  is  useless  in  general  to  sow  it 
earlier,  because  the  temperature  is,  I .  think,  too  low  for  the 
germination  of  the  seed. 

My  experiments  do  not  lead  me  to  believe  that  this  compara- 
tively early  sowing  produces  many  more  runners,  and  our  summers 
are  too  short  to  admit  any  unnecessary  delay  in  sowing.  The 
seed  should  not  be  buried  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  If 
the  weight  of  the  drill-coulter  would  put  it  in  at  a  greater  depth 
I  employ  counteracting  weights,  working  over  pullies  fixed  on  a 
wooden  rail,  with  great  advantage.  If  the  soil  will  not  bed  well 
to  the  seed  and  keep  it  moist,  do  not  hesitate  to  roll  and  harrow 
after  sowing.  I  have  seen  the  earliest  and  best  plant  in  the  field 
on  the  track  of  a  cart-wheel  which  had  passed  over  it  in  leading 
off  a  ton  of  gathered  pebbles.  At  the  time  of  sowing  give  1  cwt.  of 
guano  to  the  acre,  and  a  2nd  and  3rd  cwt.  at  the  first  and  second 
horse-hoeing.  Mjr  rows  are  drilled  on  the  flat  24  inches  apart ; 
I  endeavour  to  set  the  plants  16  inches  in  the  row.  After  the 
second  horse-hoeing  I  put  two  light  horses  into  a  grubber  with 
five  tines,  and  stir  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  6  inches.  This  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  plant  is  well  established,  lest  it  should 
break  the  surface  roots  too  much ;  but  done  at  the  proper  time 
it  is  very  beneficial  in  promoting  the  rapid  growth  of  the  beet 
I  give  Is.  per  acre  for  singling  the  plants  and  giving  them  an 
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effectual  second  hoeing.  When,  towards  the  end  of  June,  the 
leaves  are  too  large  to  admit  the  horse-hoe,  I  generally  give  a 
third  hoeing  at  3«.  per  acre,  which  leaves  -the  field  sufficiently 
dean.  If  there  are  any  material  vacancies  in  the  rows  I  fill  them 
up  late  in  May  with  turnips,  which  are  sufficiently  forward  to 
be  got  up  early  in  October  at  the  same  time  as  the  beet.  Let 
nothing  induce  the  grower  to  strip  the  leaves  from  the  plant 
before  taking  up  the  root ;  a  series  of  careful  experiments  has 
convinced  me  that  by  so  doing  we  borrow  food  at  a  most  usurious 
interest.  As  soon  as  may  be  after  October  the  4th,  I  get  the 
beet  up,  cutting  off  the  leaves,  but  leaving  the  neck  so  that  it 
may  put  out  young  leaves.  If  the  neck  is  entirely  cut  off  the 
root  is  apt  to  decay.  The  strong  roots  are  cut  off  and  the  dirt 
removed  without  cutting  the  outer  skin  much.  A  pit  is  prepared 
by  removing  the  soil  18  inches  deep  and  9  feet  wide ;  the  roots 
are  piled  about  6  feet  high  in  the  centre,  and  covered  down  with 
stubble  and  mould  about  10  inches  thick,  leaving  apertures  eveiy 
20  feet  at  the  top  of  the  pit  for  the  escape  of  the  heat,  which,  to 
a  slight  degree,  is  always  generated  in  the  pits.  These  apertures 
shpuid  be  covered  with  mould  when  the  severe  frosts  set  in. 
The  only  insect  whose  attacks  upon  the  young  plant  are  to  be 
dreaded  is  the  slug.  It  feeds  upon  the  seed-leaves  at  an  early 
age,  and,  if  permitted  to  go  on  unmolested,  will  make  serious 
inroads,  but  it  is  easily  detected  by  the  appearance  of  the  plant, 
one  seed-leaf  being  frequently  taken  and  the  other  left  The 
slug  is  at  once  destrpyed  and  the  crop  benefited  by  sowing  at 
early  dawn,  after  a  still  dewy  night,  a  mixture  of  1  cwt  of 
guano  and  2  cwt  of  salt  to  the  acre. 

As  to  the  kind  of  beet  to  be  sown,  my  experience  leads  to  the 
conclusion,  that,  upon  very  good  land  in  a  fine  warm  summer,  a 
larger  crop  may  be  obtained  from  the  long  red  than  from  tlie 
orange  globe,  but  the  latter  is  the  hardier  plant ;  in  cold  springs 
it  germinates  more  freely,  and  I  have  now  adopted  it  exclusively 
for  my  main  crop. 

My  experience  of  the  value  of  this  root  has  been  so  long  and 
so  uniform  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  calling  upon  my  brother 
iarmers,  who  are  similarly  situated  as  to  their  climate  and  their 
soil,  to  participate  in  its  advantages. 

Huddington  Grangey  near  Nottingham. 
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XV. — On  the  Action  of  the  Atmosphere  upon  newly^deepeaed  Soil. 
By  Thomas  Ft  Jamieson,  EUon,  Aberdeenshire. 

Prize  Essay. 

Soil  or  earth  newlj  turned  up  to  the  surface  is  exposed  to  many 
influences  which  before  affected  it  either  not  at  all  or  only  in  a 
faint  degree.  These  influences  mainly  arise  from  the  atmos- 
pheric envelope  surrounding  our  planet,  and  from  the  rays  of 
that  luminary  whose  powerful  attraction  guides  it  in  its  path 
through  space. 

But  besides  this  exposure,  the  soil  is  also  thus  released  from 
pressure,  and  has  full  freedom  to  expand,  crumble  down,  and 
spread  itself  out  to  the  enriching  effects  of  the  sun  and  air, 
and  to  inhale  freely  the  breezes  which  play  around  it,  bringing 
materials  which  are  as  necessary  for  its  amelioration  and  changes 
as  they  are  to  the  living  organisms  that  exist  upon  its  surface. 

The  subject,  therefore,  naturally  divides  itself  into  these  two 
bcanches  :-— 

1.  The  solar  influences,  embracing  the  effects  of  temperature 
and  light. 

2.  The  aerial  influences,  or  those  arising  from  that  mixture  of 
substances  which  forms  our  atmosphere. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  first  to  take  into  consideration  the 
action  of  the  sun's  rays,  then  to  pass  on  to  the  effects  produced  by 
the  several  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  and  after  that  to  look 
somewhat  into  the  ingredients  of  the  soil  with  the  view  of 
showing  how  they  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  those  agencies 
which  will  have  come  under  our  notice.  In  this  manner,  it  is 
conceived,  opportunities  will  be  afforded  of  touching  upon  all 
those  topics  which  this  paper  should  embrace. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  influences  emanating  from  the  sun. 
The  sunbeams  which  play  upon  our  globe  have  a  more  compli- 
cated action  than  was  of  old  supposed.  Newton,  transmitting 
one  of  these  beams  through  a  glass  prism,  found  the  resulting 
spectrum  to  be  composed  of  the  seven  rays,  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet ;  which  Brewster  would  simplify 
into  three.  Red,  Yellow,  and  Blue,  and  their  modifications.  At- 
tention being  thus  directed  to  the  compound  nature  of  the  solar 
radiations,  it  was  soon  observed  that  they  possessed  different 
{properties,  and  it  is  now  found  that  they  have  at  least  four  well* 
marked  characteristics : — 

1.  The  calorific,  or  power  of  imparting'  heat. 

2.  The  luminous,  or  power  of  imparting  light. 

3.  The  chemical,  or  power  of  inducing  chemical  changes. 
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4.  The   phosphorogenic,   or  power   of   indaciog   phosphor- 
escence. 

Other  properties,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  induced,  such  as 
magnetism,  and  perhaps  more  not  yet  investigated. 

**  If  we  decompose,'  says  Melloni,  "  a  bundle  of  solar  rays  by 
means  of  a  rock-salt  prism,  and  measure  the  degree  of  heat 
proper  to  each  band  of  tlie  spectrum,  wc  find  that  the  tempera^ 
ture  increases  from  the  violet  towards  the  red  until  it  has  reached 
a  point  midway  between  the  red  and  the  yellow ;  at  this  point  a 
pretty  rapid  decrease  of  temperature  takes  place."  Light  and 
heat,  he  concludes,  proceed  from  two  distinct  causes  which, 
perhaps,  are  but  different  effects  of  a  single  cause — the  luminous 
and  the  calorific  rays  being  perhaps  only  two  essentially  dis- 
tinct modifications  which  the  etherial  fluid  suffers  in  its  mode  of 
existence. 

Of  these  properties,  the  power  of  imparting  heat  is  the  one 
that  most  powerfully  affects  the  materials  of  the  soil,  and  as  the 
effects  produced  are  mainly  due  to  the  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold  brought  about  by  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night,  summer 
and  winter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  investigate  what  are  the  con- 
ditions of  temperature  to  which  the  soil  is  exposed  both  at  the 
surface  and  at  moderate  depths. 

Professor  J.  D.  Forbes  has  shown  {^Proceedings  of  Royal  Society y 
iv.  391)  that  the  solar  rays  are  subject  to  considerable  diminu- 
tion in  their  passage  through  the  atmosphere.  The  law  of  the 
absorption  of  the  incident  heat  rays  probably  depends  on  a 
difference  in  their  nature,  their  elements  being  partly  absorbable 
and  partly  persistent,  the  absorption  in  passing  through  a  ver- 
tical atmosphere  of  760  millimetres  of  mercury  (=30*4  Eng. 
incheii)  being  such  as  to  reduce  the  incident  heat  from  1  to  0'534. 

The  amount  of  absorption  of  incident  solar  heat  traversing  the 
atmosphere  vertically  in  clear  weather  is,  according  to — 

Bouguer      ..      ..  19*  per  cent,  of  that  incident  on  the  exterior 

of  the  atmosphere. 

Lambert      ..      ..  41'  ditto  ditto 

Leslie 25*  ditto  ditto 

Eamtz        ..      ..  32-  ditto  ditto 

Pouillet      ..      ..  25*  ditto  ditto 

Kamtz  and  Forbes  29*  ditto  ditto 

Taking  the  loss  of  radiant  heat  in  its  vertical  passage  through 
the  air  at  only  25  per  cent,  at  an  angle  of  elevation  of  25°  the 
force  of  the  sun's  beat  would  be  reduced  to  one-half,  and  at  5°  to 
one  twentieth  part  The  difference  of  the  direct  effect  of  a  vertical 
and  horizontal  sun  is  due  to  this  cause  alone,  exaggerated  im- 
mensely by  the  variable  meteorological  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
{Forbes^  Brit  Assoc.  Report  for  1840.) 
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Reaching  therefore  the  crust  of  the  earth,  the  force  of  the  sun's 
rays  will  vary  according  to  the  exposure  of  the  surface ;  if  its  in- 
clination be  such  thatr  the  rays  strike  perpendicularly  upon  it, 
then  the  soil  will  be  twice  as  much  heated  as  it  would  be  were 
the  same  amount  of  sunshine,  by  coming  obliquely  upon  it,  spread 
over  double  the  surface.  Much  also  will  depend  upon  the  colour 
6f  the  soil,  for  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that,  for  surfaces  of  the 
same  texture,  the  heating  effect  of  the  sun*s  rays  is  in  proportion 
to  the  darkness  of  the  colour;  this  may  be  shown  in  a  simple 
manner  by  placing  differently  coloured  pieces  of  cloth  on  the 
snow  exposed  to  the  sun,  when  the  darkest  bits  will  be  seen 
to  sink  fastest. 

The  ground,  being  generally  of  a  dark  colour,  may,  if  dry,  be 
expected  to  attain,  when  the  sun  beats  upon  it,  a  temperature 
similar  to  what  a  thermometer  with  a  blackened  bulb  would 
under  similar  exposure.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  what  that 
may  be. 

Saussure,  by  properly  defending  the  thermometer  from  wind 
and  common  radiation,  raised  the  temperature,  in  the  sun,  to 
190^  F.  Pouillet  also  states  that  he  found  the  thermometer, 
properly  protected  and  exposed  perpendicularly  to  the  solar  rays, 
assume  considerable  elevations,  often  rising  90^  F.  above  the 
ambient  temperature  towards  noon ;  it  sometimes  even  rose  to 
194°  F.,  the  temperature  of  the  air  being  80^.6  F.,  showing  an 
elevation  in  this  case  of  113^.4  F. ;  and  as  the  result  of  his 
observations  he  found  that  the  thermometer  exposed  to  the  sun 
may,  according  to  the  dispositions  given  it,  take  any  required 
excess  above  the  temperature  of  the  air  from  5°  F.  up  to  115°  F. 
{Scientific  Memoirs^  vol.  iv.,  pt  13,  p.  90.)  Even  at  Edin- 
bdrgh  in  July  Mr.  Foggo  obtained  by  means  of  a  large  ther- 
mometer having  the  ball  covered  by  dark  wool  and  fully  exposed 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  unsheltered  from  the  wind,  a  tem- 
perature of  150°. 

We  may  therefore  expect  that  in  calm,  clear,  summer  weather 
the  surface  of  the  ground  will  attain  a  very  high  degree  of  heat, 
and  that  this  will  especially  be  the  case  under  a  vertical  sun. 
In  Nubia,  *'  under  a  hot  and  copper  sky,'*  the  Arabs  say  the 
soil  is  like  fire.  Sir  John  Herschel,  on  the  5th  of  December, 
1837,  between  one  and  two  p.m.,  observed  the  heat  under  the  soil 
of  his  bulb-garden  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  be  159°  F.,  at 
3  P.M.  it  was  150%  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  shade 
in  the  garden  at  the  same  time  being  98°  and  92°.  (Quoted  by 
Lindley  in  his  Principles  of  Horticulture^  p.  125.) 

Observations  are  much  wanted  to  show  what  temperature  the 
surface  soil  attains  in  this  country.  Mr.  Whitley,  of  Truro,  so 
late  in  the  season  as  the  16th  of  September,  the  air  in  the  shade 
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being  65^,  ascertained  that  the  temperature  ef  the  upper  two 
ioclues  of  garden-mould  exposed  to  the  vun's  rays  was  84^,  at  four 
inches  deep  69°.  But  the  thermometer  in  the  shade,  as  I  shall 
afterwards  show,  has  been  noticed  in  England  as  high  as  96°  F.  ; 
the  soil  therefore  must  occasionally  attain  a  heat  almost  approach-* 
ing  to  that  observed  by  HerscheL 

This  heat  will  be  affected  to  a  considerable  degree  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil  as  to  dryness,  the  evaporation  of  any  moisture 
it  may  contain  reducing  the  temperature  considerably ;  this  de- 
pression, according  to  Schubler,  amounts  to  11^°  or  ISi^  F. 
Schubler  made  some  of  the  most  careful  investigations  we  pos- 
sess as  to  the  warming  of  soils  by  the  sun.  With  surfaces  of 
the  same  colour  he  found  that  the  materials  composing  the  soil 
made  little  difference  in  its  capacity  to  become  heated,  provided 
they  were  in  similar  states  as  to  dryness ;  sand,  clay,  loam,  gar- 
den-mould, &C.,  showing  very  little  difference  with  the  thermo- 
meter. Colour,  however,  had  a  powerful  effect;  for  the  com- 
munication of  a  dark  tint  he  employed  lamp-black,  and  for 
white  fine  magnesia,  sprinkling  these  over  the  surface  by  means 
of  a  fine  lawn  sieve.  Although  exposed  to  the  sun  for  hours,  the 
differently  coloured  earths  never  attained  the  same  temperature, 
the  lighter  coloured  always  remaining^;onsiderably  cooler.  The 
following  are  some  of  his  results  : — 


Elndfl  of  Earth  ezpoied  to  ttie  Son's  nys  between  U 

and  3  o'clock  in  the  latter  part  of  August:  temperalaxe 

In  the  shade  12^^  to  11"*  Fahr. 


Mean  of  the  hli^est  Temperature  of 

the  surface  uf  the  Earths  in  the 

shades  77°  Fahr. 


Surface  of 
Katond  Colonr. 


Wet. 


Diy. 


With  Dry  EarOi. 


With  a 

White 
Sur&ce. 


Wii 


SI* 


Siliceons  sand— bright  yellowish  grey 
Calcareous  sand — whitish  grey 

Sandy  clay — ^yellowish       

Loamy  clay— yellnwish      

Stiff  clajr— yellowish  grey 

Fine  bluish-grey  clay 

Garden  monld — ^blackish  grey  . . 

Arable  soil— grey 

Slaty  marl — brownish  red 


o 
99-1 
99-8 
98-2 
99-1 
99-3 
99-.5 
99-5 
97-7 
101-8 


na- 
ns' 
111' 

112 

na- 
na- 

118- 

111- 

115- 


109-9 
109*9 
108 '8 
107 '8 
107-4 
106-3 
108*8 
107*6 
108-3 


123-6 
124-0 
121-6 
121-1 
120*4 
120-0 
122-5 
122-0 
128*4 


The  earths  were  placed  in  vessels  with  four  square  inches  of 
surface  and  half  an  inch  deep,  thermometers  being  placed  in  them 
so  as  to  have  their  bulbs  covered  one-eighth  of  an  inch  high  with 
earth. 

Sir  H.  Davy  says,  *^  I  found  that  a  rich  black  mould,  which 
contained  one-fourth  of  vegetable  matter,  had  its  temperature 
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increased  in  an  hour  from  65^  to  88^  by  exposure  to  sunshine, 
whilst  a  chalk  soil  was  heated  onl  j  to  69^  under  the  same  circum- 
stances." The  mould,  however,  was  found  to  cool  much  quicker 
than  the  chalk.  A  brown  fertile  soil  he  also  noticed  to  cool 
quicker  than  a  cold  barren  claj,  but  when  the  clay  contained 
moisture  it  lost  its  heat  very  rapidly. 

In  the  foUowii^  table  I  have  thrown  together  some  of  the  highest 
temperatures  which  the  soil  has  been  observed  to  take,  premising 
that  good  observations  of  this  kind  are  scanty,  and  that  consider- 
ably greater  degrees  of  heat  must  occur  in  tropical  climates : — 


Raoet. 


Shade, 
Temp,  of 
the  Air. 


Temperature 
of  the  sur- 
ftcoSoil 


Anthorltgr. 


France        

Geneva,  1334  Eng.  feet  above  sea 
Tubingen,  1076  Eng.  feet  do.  .. 

Egypt 

Tropics 

Oronoco,  coarse  white  sand 
AfHcan  Desert,  sand 

Nabia,  sand       ..     

Gape  of  Good  Hope,  soil  of  al 

garden j 

BCTmnda 


91 


78 


•5F. 
•0 


84-5 


98-0 


127  F. 
135 

153.5 
144 
often  126° 
to  134® 
140 
140 

150 

159 
142 


Arago. 
Schnbler. 

>> 
Edwards  and  Colin. 

JHumboldt. 

Dr/fe.  Vogel. 

[Thompson  s  Meteoro- 

l    logy- 
Sir  J.  HevBchel. 
Col.  Emmett 


The  following  is  a  valuable  table  of  observations  made  by 
Schnbler,  with  reg:ard  to  which  he  remarks :  •*  Those  observations 


In  Variable  Weather: 

In  perfectly  fine  Weather. 

Mean  of  the  whole  Mouth. 

Mean  Temperatore 
of  t^** 

Elevation 
of  Tern- 

Mean  Temperature. 

peratare 

by  the 

Son's  rays, 

In 

Of  the 

At 

At 

Of  the 

}lfaiitbs. 

Earth's 

Air  in 

Earth's 
Surlaoe 

3  inches 
below 

4  feet 
below 

Air  in 
the 

SnrCioe. 

Shade. 

Degrees. 

at  Noon. 

the  Sou. 

the  Soil 

Shade. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

January  .. 

54-1 

24*6 

29-6 

43-0 

38-5 

39-4 

38-2 

February . . 

86-2 

43*0 

43-2 

46-7 

39*  8 

38-6 

86-8 

March     .. 

99-5 

46-6 

52*9 

63-2 

43-2 

88-1 

88-1 

April 
May..     .. 

121-6 

61-7 

59-9 

78-9 

60-7 

48*3 

50-1 

131-2 

67-3 

63-9 

80-1 

64-4 

54-6 

55-9 

June 

139-8 

75-2 

64*6 

89-1 

73-6 

61*5 

60*9 

July 

146-3 

81-8 

65-0 

93-4 

73-3 

64-9 

68-2 

August 

130-1 

68-9 

61-2 

96-0 

76-9 

68-6 

65-8 

September 

119-8 

68-0 

51-8 

82-8 

70-2 

66-1 

62*4 

October   .. 

80-8 

42-8 

38-0 

59-8 

54-4 

58-8 

51-8 

November 

72-7 

40-1 

32-6 

47-3 

43-7 

49-0 

41-6 

December 

69-2 

85-6 

23*6 

35-8 

33-3 

39-0 

32-1 

Means  .. 

103-4 

54-6 

48-8 

67-1 

56-0 

52' 3 

49-7 
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which  are  marked  as  having  been  made  in  fine  weather  exhibit 
the  mean  highest  temperature  of  an  ordinary  blackish-grey  garden 
mould,  as  observed  on  the  south  side  of  my  house  between  noon 
and  one  o'clock,  whenever  the  weather  happened  to  be  perfectly 
fine  at  that  part  of  the  day.  They  are  founded  on  the  average  of 
two  years'  observations ;  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  was  covered 
only  TT  of  &>>  i°c^  bigr^  ^^^^^  earth.  Those  figures  in  the  table 
which  refer  to  variable  weather  rest  on  observations  made  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Geneva  in  the  year  1796;  they  contain  the 
mean  of  the  observations  made  every  day,  and  not  merely  of  those 
taken  in  fine  weather." 

The  above  observations  will  serve  in  some  degree  to  show  to 
what  a  high  degree  of  warmth  the  surface-soil  will  attain  under  a 
clear  sun,  even  where  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  shade  is 
similar  to  what  frequently  occurs  in  this  country.  Under  such  a 
degree  of  heat  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil 
must  go  on  at  a  great  rate,  with  the  evolution  of  much  ammonia 
and  carbonic  acid,  agents  which,  as  will  be  afterwards  shown,  play 
an  important  part  in  the  modifications  of  the  mineral  matter  of 
the  soil.  It  may  be  also  gathered  from  the  last  table  what  eleva- 
tions of  temperature  the  surface  of  the  ground  may  be  expected 
to  attain  above  that  of  the  air  in  the  -shade,  as  usually  recorded 
in  meteorological  registers.  It  will  be  observed  also  that  in  one 
case,  at  Tubingen,  the  soil  rose  75^  above  that  of  the  air,  when  the 
latter  was  at  78^  F.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  glancing  over  the 
shade  temperatures  which  will  be  found  subjoined,  the  conclusion, 
I  think,  cannot  be  avoided  that  in  some  countries  the  ground  must 
attain  a  degree  of  heat'  much  above  any  yet  recorded,  perhaps 
occasionally  approaching  200^  F. 


Near  Maidstone,  in  Kent ;  7  Jane,\ 

1846 / 

Clapham;  July,  1808 

?Backinghamshire;  July,  1825 

Eene,  in  Upper  Egypt  . .  . . 
Near  the  Euphrates,  in  the  Desert 
Salt  Lake  of  Bahr  Assal     ..     .. 

Arabia 

Nubia 

Northern  Circars,  India ;  at  midA 
nig?it'm\n%     / 


Authority. 


G.  H.  Fielding,  Proceed,  of  Royal 

Soc.,  V.  625. 
CaTendish,  R^  of  Royal  Soc. 
Dr.  Heberden,  Proceed,  of  Royal 

Soc.,  ii.  260. 
Bnrckhardt. 

Griffiths,  Travels  in  Arabia. 
Harris,  Highlands  of  Ethiopia. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  8th  ed.,  iii.  787. 
Thompson's  Meteorology,  p.  56. 

Ditto,  p.  55. 


The  following  table  shows  some   of  the  greatest  degrees  of 
natural  cold  that  have  been  observed  in  this  and  other  countries : — 
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Authority. 


EUon,   Aberdeenshire;    20   feet 
above  sea-level,  and  5  miles  in- 
land; 17  Feb.,  1855 
Glasgow  ;  14  Jan.,  1780,  at  6  A.Mi 
Rothiemurcus,   Inverness,    Feb.,\ 
1823 / 

Strachan,  Kincardineshire;  200] 
&et  above  sea-level,  and  15} 
miles  inland  ;  17  Feb.,  1855  ..J 

Siberia,  lat.  58° 

Melville  Island 

Nova  Zembla       

On  the  Kolyma,   in  Asia,  lat.\ 

68°  32^ ;  8  Jan.,  1821      ..      ../ 
Arctic  regions  of  North  America,\ 

hit  65°      / 

Fort  Reliance      

Head  of  Smith's  Sonnd,  Arctic! 
regions  of  North  America ;  Feb.,  \ 
1851 ) 


The  writer. 

Dr.  Wilson,  Phil.  Trans.,  1780. 
Ed.  Phil.  Joum.,  viii.  396. 

'Rev.  A.  M'Connochie  in  a  letter 
to  the  writer.  Temperature  was 
three  times  below  zero  in  this 
same  month. 

PaUas. 

Sir  W.  E.  Parry. 

Encyc.  BriL,  8th  ed.,  iii.  737. 

r  Ditto,  stated  to  be  greatest  cold 
\    in  Asia. 

^r  J.  Franklin. 

fCapt.  Back,  Travels   in  Arctic 

\     Reffions,  p.  631. 

I'Dr.  Kane,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
Chloric  ether  froze,  and  57  dogs 
perished  under  symptoms  of 
hydrophobia. 


Pouillet  calculates  that  if  the  sun's  action  were  not  felt  upon 
our  globe,  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  would 
throughout  be  uniform  at  — 128®  F. 

As  the  disintegrating  effects  of  temperature  are  due  principally 
to  frost  and  the  variations  or  range  of  heat  to  which  the  earth  is 
exposed,  it  is  necessary  to  look  even  more  closely  at  the  degrees 
of  cold  to  which  the  soil  may  be  subject  than  we  have  done  to  the 
amount  of  heat.  This  we  shall  find  is  often  many  degrees  lower 
than  the  temperature  of  the  air  a  few  feet  above  it ;  knowing, 
however,  what  that  is  likely  to  be,  we  shall  be  the  better  able  to 
judge  how  low  the  temperature  of  the  soil  may  be  liable  to  fall, 
as  few  meteorological  observations  are  recorded  concerning  the 
latter. 

The  following  Table  (p.  414)  shows  the  extreme  heat  and  cold 
and  range  of  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  at  various  places  on 
the  earth's  surface. 

From  the  effects  of  radiation  and  evaporation,  the  surface-soil 
is  often  many  degrees  colder  than  the  atmosphere  at  the  height 
thermometers  are  usually  hung  (4  to  5  feet),  and  this  is  the  case 
even  in  winter.  Thus  Dr.  Patrick  Wilson,  of  Glasgow,  during 
the  severe  frost  of  January,  1780,  found  in  the  declivity  of  a 
garden,  during  a  clear  starlight  night,  a  thermometer  laid  on  the 
surface  of  the  snow  stood  from  8°  to  10°  lower  than  when  sus- 
pended at  the  height  of  a  few  inches. 
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'Mszimmn. 

MfulBiiim. 

Buge. 

Anthoritj. 

o 

o 

o 

Itev.  Dr.  Farqnharson, 

Alfbrd,  Aberdeenshire       \ 
lat.  57°  13'  N./ 

84-0 

-12-0 

96*0 

420  feet  above  sea ;  26 

miles Jnland;  15  jeara' 

oheerration. 

89*0 

-15-0 

104-0 

Rev.    A.    M^Connochie, 
1850-55  inclusive. 

Great  Britain 

96*0 

-15-0 

111-0 

Dr.  Heberden,max.;  Bev. 
I  A.  M'Connochie,  min. 

Surinam      lat.    &<>  38'  N. 

90-1 

70-3 

19-8 

Humboldt  for  max. 

PondJeherry       11    42  N. 

112-4 

70-8 

41-6 

Le  GentU  and  Coesigny. 

Madras              13    45  ,, 

104-0 

63-1 

40*9 

Roaburfth  for  max. 
Chanvalon. 

Martiniqae         14    35  ,, 

950 

62-7 

32-3 

Cairo..      ..      30      2  ,, 

104*3 

48-3 

56-0 

Coutelle  and  Niebuhr. 

Bagdad      ..      33    21  ,, 

122*0 

23  0 

99-0 

(Encyc.  Brit,  and  Beau- 
\  champ. 

Borne                 41     54  ,, 

100*4 

21-4 

79-0 

Schouw. 

Cambridge,  MassachosettsJ 
lat.42<'  25'N.j 

92-3 

-11-9 

104-2 

Williams. 

Padua               43    18  ,, 

97-3 

4-0 

93-3 

Toaldo. 

IHoe  ..      ..       43    42  ,, 

92-1 

14-8 

77-3 

Schouw. 

Pisa    ..      ..       43    48  ,, 

102-9 

20-7 

82-2 

Ditto. 

Laoca       ..      43    51  ,, 

100-5 

16-0 

84-5 

Ditto. 

Bologna    ..      44    30  ,, 

98-7 

1-6 

97-1 

Ditto. 

Turin        ..       45      4  ,, 

98-4 

0-0 

98-4 

Ditto. 

Milan         ..       45    28  ,, 

93  9 

5-0 

88-9 

Observatory. 

Paris  ....       48     50  ,, 

101- 1 

-9'5 

110-6 

Arago. 

Prague              50      5  ,, 

95-7 

-17-5 

113*2 

Stmadt 

Copenhagen       55    41  ,, 

92-6 

0-0 

92-6 

Buffge. 

Moscow     ..       55    45  ,, 

89-6 

-37-8 

127-4 

Stntter. 

Stockholm          59    20  ,, 

93-9 

-16-4 

110*3 

Ronnow  and  Nicander. 

Petersburg         59    56  ,, 

92-1 

-29-2 

121*3 

Euler. 

Bxtremes  of  the  globe    . . 

132-0 

-70-0 

202-0 

(Griffiths,  max.;  Back  & 
(  Kane,  min. 

N3.— The  degrees  are  of  Fahrenheit's  scale. 

One  evening  in  January,  1856, 1  made  some  observations  of  this 
sort  in  an  open  plot  of  ground  in  mj  garden.  The  following 
memorandum  shows  the  comparative  heights,  at  the  same  time,  of 
two  thermometers,  one  hung  in  a  stand  in  the  open  air  at  4^  feet 
from  the  ground,  the  other  placed  directly  on  the  surface  of  the 
snow : — 


Times  of  Observation. 

Thennometer 
in  the  Air. 

Thermometer 
on  the  Snoir. 

DUTersDce. 

At  4  hours  1 5  minutes  p.m 

At  20  minutes  past  4  p.x 

At  half  past  4  P.H 

32-1  P. 

31-9 

31-3 

o 

18-8 
18  5 
18-2 

o 

13«3 
13-4 
13-1 

Showing  a  difference  in  one  case  of  nearly  13i°  Fahr.  The 
thermometers  used  were  superior  instruments  made  by  Negretti 
and  Zambra,  of  London,  and  had  been  compared  with  standards 
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at  Kew  Observatory.  As  the  sky  was  not  all  clear,  a  greater 
difference  would  doubtless  be  observable  under  more  favourable 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Six,  of  Canterbury,  also  found  the  thermometer,  which  had 
been  suspended  in  the  air  on  a  clear  still  night  in  winter,  fall  13i^ 
when  placed  flat  on  a  meadow ;  and  Scoresby  and  Capt«  Parry 
observed  analogous  depressions  in  the  Polar  regions  when  the 
temperature  of  the  air  was  more  than  20^  below  zero.  Wells 
noticed  a  difference  of  two  thermometers,  one  in  the  air  the  other 
placed  in  swan's-down  (a  good  radiating  substance),  amounting  to 
15°  F.    {Brit.  Assoc.  Report,  1840,  p.  65.) 

M.  Pouillet,  from  observations  made  in  clear  nights  in  April, 
May,  and  June,  with  thermometers  placed  in  swan's-down,  found 
the  difference  arising  from  radiation  to  be  from  about  lO*'  F.  to 
16°  F.  below  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  4  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
the  greatest  difference  noticed  being  16°.2  F.  on  the  5th  May, 
between  eight  and  nine  in  the  evening.  The  temperature  lowered 
gradually  during  the  night  till  it  attained  its  minimum  towards 
sunrise.  The  thermometer  so  exposed  to  radiation  fell  frequently 
below  the  freezing  point  of  water  during  these  observations, 
whereas  the  one  hung  in  the  air  never  was  below  32°  F. 
{Scientijic  Memoirs,  vol.  iv.  part  13, 1844.)  With  regard  to  the 
radiation  of  heat  by  the  earth  to  air,  Prof.  Marcet  has  arrived  at 
the  following  conclusions  :-** 

1.  It  is  a  constant  phenomenon  about  the  time  of  sunset,  except 
in  the  case  of  violent  winds. 

2.  It  attains  its  maximum  immediately  after  sunset. 

3.  It  is  most  conspicuous  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow. 

In  the  Andes,  Darwin  observed  that  where  the  rock  was  covered 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  with  snow,  it  was  shivered  in 
a  very  extraordinary  manner  into  small  angular  fragments.  And 
this  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  ground  does  not  occur 
merely  on  still  clear  nights,  but  also,  as  t  have  repeatedly  ob- 
served, takes  place  by  evaporation  in  windy  weather.  Thus  in 
December,  1855,  during  very  windy  weather  from  the  south-east, 
when  the  register  thermometer  did  not  fall  below  34°.3  F.,  all 
the  puddles  and  wet  mud  on  the  roads  were  frozen  hard,  the  sky 
being  cloudy.  The  amount  of  cold  due  to  evaporation  is  often 
very  considerable.  Thus  at  Southampton,  on  19th  April,  1854, 
at  3  P.M.,  Mr.  Drew  observed  a  difference  of  16°  between  the 
readings  of  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers,  the  one  being  69^ 
and  the  other  53°.  A  nearly  equal  difference  was  noticed  by 
Kamtz  on  the  summit  of  the  Faulhom,  the  dry  bulb  being  at 
47°  F.  and  the  wet  at  32°.     At  Geneva,  in  August,  1832,  Prof. 
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J.  Forbes  found  a  coolness  by  evaporation,  amounting  to  20^  F., 
the  thermometer  in  the  shade  being  at  92^  ;  and  Baron  Humboldt, 
in  his  journey  in  Asia,  noticed  a  difference  from  the  same  cause, 
amounting  to  21*^  F.,  the  temperature  of  the  air  being  74^6• 
{Brit.  Assoc.  Report^  1832,  p.  243.)  The  alternations  of  tem- 
perature, therefore,  to  which  the  surface-soil  is  exposed  are  much 
greater  than  would  at  first  sight  appear.  Even  in  this  country, 
from  150^  in  the  sun  to  15^  below  zero  in  the  shade,  we  have  aa 
occasional  range  of  165**  F.,  being  from  118°  above  the  freezing 
point  of  water  to  46°  below  it. 

The  following  table  by  Mr.  Robert  Thompson  gives  the  average 
results  of  daily  observations  at  Chiswick,  near  London,  from  1826 
to  1853:— 


ATengQ 

Average 

Average 

Hontha. 

lowest 

highest  Shade 

Daily  range  of 

Temperature 
at  Night 

in  the  Day. 

Tenperatttre 
in  the  Shade. 

Jaauaiy  ..     .. 

o 
SO*  78 

o 
42-69 

o 
11-81 

February..     .. 

32*42 

45-83 

13-40 

March     ..      .. 

83-72 

60-74 

17-01 

^^   ::  :: 

86-89 

57-42 

20-53 

42-90 

64-79 

21-89 

June        ..     .. 

49-16 

71-86 

22-70 

July         ..      .. 

61-98 

74-36 

22-38 

August    ..     .. 

51-01 

73-04 

22-03 

September 

46-64 

67-33 

20-69 

October   ..     .. 

41-36 

58-76 

17-40 

NoTember 

36-22 

49-93 

13-71 

December 

33*95 

45-33 

11-37 

Year     ..     .. 

40-59 

58-50 

17-91 

In  India  the  thermometer  is  said  occasionally  to  raiige  from 
nearly  zero,  before  smirise,  to  130°  F.  at  noon.  {Thompsons 
Meteorology^  p.  55.) 

Such  being  the  case  with  the  surface,  let  us  now  see  what  takes 
place  below,  that  we  may  compare  the  conditions  of  the  top  soil 
with  those  of  that  which  lies  dead  beneath  the  plough  furrow. 

To  assist  us  here  we  have  a  very  valuable  set  of  observations 
taken  under  the  direction  of  Leslie,  at  Abbotshall,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Ferguson  of  Raith,  about  50  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and 
near  a  mile  from  the  shore  of  Kirkaldy,  in  Scotland,  during 
1815,  1816,  and  1817.  The  details  will  be  found  in  Leslie's 
article  on  Climate,  in  the  ^  Encyclopedia  Britannica.'  Four 
thermometers  constructed  for  the  purpose  with  long  stems  were 
sunk  beside  each  other  at  the  depths  of  1,  2,  4,  and  8  feet,  in  a 
soft  gravelly  soil,  which  turned  at  4  feet  below  the  surface  into 
quicksand,  or  a  bed  of  sand  and  water.     It  was  found  that  during 
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these  three  years  the  frost  did  not  penetrate  1  foot  into  the  ground. 
The  thermometer  at  that  depth  fell  to  33°  F.  on  the  30th  of  Dec. 
1815,  and  remained  at  the  same  point  till  the  12th  of  Feb.  1816, 
but  in  the  ensuing  year  it  did  not  fall  below  24P, 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  results  in  a  tabular  form : — 


Depth  of 
Thennometer. 


1  foot 

2  feet 
4  feet 
8  feet 


Hazlmam 
Temperature 
dnrlng  3  Years. 


68- 
56- 
54- 
61'5 


Mlnimtun 
Temperature 
daring  3  Years. 


33* 
.36* 
39- 
42* 


Bann 
daring  3  Years. 


25- 
20- 
16' 
9*5 


Leslie  also  states  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  after 
a  long  tract  of  rigorous  weather,  the  frost  was  found  to  have  pene- 
trated 13  inches  into  the  ground  in  a  ploughed  field,  but  only  8 
inches  in  one  piece  of  pasture  ground,  and  4  inches  in  another. 

Professor  J.  Forbes  of  Edinburgh  found  the  annual  range  of 
temperature  at  3  French  feet  (=  3*2  English  feet)  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  to  vary  in  different  strata  as  follows,  being  a  mean 
of  three  years  : — 

o 

In  trap  tufa       17-41  Fahr. 

„  loose  sand      19*85 

„  compact  sandstone       ..     17'41 

{Brit.  Assoc.  Bejport,  1840,  p.  73.) 

M.  Quetelet,  director  of  the  observatory  at  Brussels,  made  from 
1834  to  1839  some  observations  on  the  range  of  thermometers 
buried  in  the  ground  at  different  depths.  The  ranges  recorded  by 
iiim  as  found  at  Brussels  from  1834  to  1837  were  : — 

Depth  in  English  Feet  and  Inches.  Annual  Sange  in 

Feet.  Inches.  Itegrees  Fahr. 

0      74  23-90 

16  22-39 

2  6  20-43 

3  3  ......  19-04 

6      5  13-66 

12    10         8-08 

25      7         203 

As  to  the  earth,  viewing  the  subject  generally,  diurnal  varia- 
tions of  temperature  are  considered  not  to  extend  to  a  greater 
•depth  than  about  3  feet,  and  annual  variations  are  inferred  to 
cease  at  from  65  to  70  or  80  feet. 

Some  valuable  results  are  exhibited  in  the  Greenwich  Obser- 
Tations  for  1847  with  regard  to  the  range  of  heat  at  different 
distances  below  the  earth's  surface.  The  following  table  shows 
:the  mean  monthly  reading  and  mean  daily  range  of  two  thermo- 
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meters  whose  bulbs  are  sunk,  one  at  the  depth  of  1  inch  below 
the  soil,  the  other  at  the  depth  of  3-2  feet  (being  3  French 
feet)  :— 


Janaary 

February 

March 

April 

May.. 

Jane 

July.. 

August 

September 

October   .. 

November 

December 


Tbermoni^ter  rank  l  Indi. 


Mean  Monthly 


37-9 
38  0 
42*3 
46*4 
66-7 
59-6 
66-8 
63-9 
&6'0 
63'7 
48-4 
44-0 


Me«n  Daily 
Bange. 


4' 
4- 
7' 
6- 
9' 
8' 
10- 
9- 
7' 
5' 
5' 
4 


Thermometer  tank  3-S  feet. 


Mean  Monthly 
Keadii«. 


39-3 

39-6 

41- 

44- 

51- 

57- 

61- 

62* 

67-9 

54-7 

50-6 

46*4 


Mean  Daily 
Range. 


A  comparison  of  this  last  column,  where  the  average  daily 
range  is  reduced  to  less  than  half  a  degree,  with  the  column  of 
average  daily  range  of  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  shade,  as  ob- 
served at  Chiswick  (p.  10),  where  it  is  seen  to  be  generally  above 
20^,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  widely  different  conditions  of  the 
subsoil  and  the  surface  as  to  conditions  of  temperature. 

Josiah  Parkes,  in  his  observations  on  the  Red  Moss,  Lanca- 
shire, found  that  its  temperature  from  12  inches  beneath  the  sur- 
face, down  to  the  bottom,  was  uniformly  46°  F.  "  I  never," 
says  he,  *^  found  any  variation  to  occur  in  the  results  afforded  by 
thermometers  placed  at  various  depths  during  nearly  three  years^ 
observations,  except  in  the  winter  of  1836,  when  the  thermometer 
nearest  the  surface  sunk  to  44°  F.  for  a  few  days."  The  depth 
of  this  bog,  at  the  spot  where  the  observations  were  taken,  was 
nearly  30  feet,  and  there  were  no  springs  in  it.  (£71^.  AgricuU. 
Journaly  vol.  v.  p.  140.) 

From  the  statements  given  it  is  evident  that  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  even  in  this  climate,  must  be  subject  to  a  range  of  tempe- 
rature of  which  the  recorded  observations  of  thermometers  hung 
in  the  usual  manner  give  little  conception.  A  comparison  of  the 
daily  readings  of  the  wet  bulb  thermometer,  with  those  of  one 
hung  in  the  sun  with  the  ball  blackened,  would  give  a  better  idea 
of  the  daily  variation.  But  the  ground  at  a  foot  deep  in  this 
country  appears  to  be  scarcely  affected  by  frost,  unless  where  it 
has  been  loosened  up  by  the  plough  or  spade. 

The  action  of  frost  upon  the  raw  mineral  matter  constituting 
newly  exposed  soil  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  This  mineral 
matter  consists  of  the  debris  of  the  various  rocks  which  are  found 
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in  the  country,  and  is  in  fact  an  aggregation  of  minute  crystals 
and  earthy  matter ;  in  each  pebble  and  fragment  of  undecom- 
posed  stone  these  crystals  are  interlaced  in  all  directions.  Bodies 
of  this  nature  exposed  to  the  air  and  moisture  absoib  water,  which 
enters  into  the  interstices  and  crevices  between  the  faces  of  these 
crystals,  or  into  the  pores  of  the  raw  clots  of  earth  ;  should  frost 
then  take  place,  this  contained  water  changes  into  ice,  and  in  so 
doing,  by  a  well-known  law,  expands  with  irresistible  force, 
shivering  the  substance  in  which  it  is  lodged  into  a  number  of 
particles,  which  number  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  crevices 
or  pores  into  which  the  moisture  and  frost  have  penetrated :  so 
long  as  the  frost  lasts  these  particles  are  all  bound  together  by 
the  enveloping  ice,  but  immediately  when  thaw  comes  they 
separate  and  fall  down  ;  then  the  lump  which  before  showed  but 
one  surface  to  the  air  has  now  a  multitude  of  surfaces,  and  the 
atmosphere  acts  upon  it  in  an  infinitely  multiplied  degree.  It 
will  be  shown  that  the  property  of  condensing  some  important 
gases  within  a  porous  body  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
superficies  that  the  gas  can  meet  with:  the  comminution  or 
crumbling  down  of  the  particles  of  the  soil  is  therefore,  even  in 
this  respect  alone,  an  important  feature ;  the  earthy  salts  of  the 
soil  are  also  thereby  more  extensively  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  atmospheric  influences  in  bringing  about  beneficial  changes 
in  their  constitution.  The  practical  importance  of  this  is  well 
known  to  farmers,  who,  in  preparing  their  stubbles  for  the  next 
season's  crop  of  turnips,  or  such-like  roots,  always  endeavour  to 
get  as  great  a  breadth  of  land  well  turned  over  before  the  month 
of  December  as  they  possibly  can,  in  order  that  it  may  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  winter's  frost. 

In  clear  keen  weather  during  the  winter  months,  when  the 
thermometer  in  the  shade  may  be  oscillating  between  30^  and 
40°,  the  skin  of  the  soil,  where  it  is  not  much  covered  with  snow, 
will  undergo  the  alternation  of  frost  and  thaw  almost  every  four- 
and-twenty  hours ;  for  although  the  register  thermometer  may 
show  only  a  minimum  of  say  35°,  or  8°  above  freezing,  yet  from 
the  effects  of  radiation  and  evaporation  the  soil  will  probably  fall 
during  the  night  to  at  least  30°,  or  2°  below  it ;  and  although  the 
maximum  air-temperature  in  the  shade  may  not  rise  above  the 
freezing  point  all  day,  yet  the  surface  of  the  ground,  exposed 
freely  to  the  effect  of  any  sunshine  there  may  be,  will  rarely  be 
unaffected  by  thaw  to  a  greater  or  less  depth.  The  effect  of  a 
thin  covering  of  snow  will  be,  as  has  been  shown,  to  cause  in 
clear  still  nights  a  very  intense  degree  of  frost,  by  reason  of  radi- 
ation, even  when  the  thermometer  in  the  air  may  be  hovering 
about  32^  F. :  the  more  intense  the  frost  the  deeper  it  will  pene- 
trate, and  the  greater  will  be  the  disintegration. 
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In  Siberia  ice  is  found  even  at  a  depth  of  from  300  to  400  feet. 
Some  experiments  by  M.  Middendorf,  as  reported  to  the  Aca* 
demy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1844,  showed  that  in 
a  shaft  and  the  galleries  of  some  works  near  the  Lena,  at  a 
depth  of  384  English  feet,  the  frozen  crust  was  still  not  passed 
through,  though  a  gradual  increase  of  temperature  was  observed 
in  the  descent.  In  the  same  latitude  (62^  N»)  in  America  the 
frozen  ground  does  not  extend  beneath  26  feet. 

Another  efiFect  of  frost,  not  unworthy  of  notice,  may  be  ob- 
served frequently  in  gravelly  ground  that  is  not  much  exposed  to 
the  sun.  This  consists  in  the  skin  of  the  soil  being  elevated 
often  about  an  inch  or  a  couple  of  inches  on  the  top  of  a  set  of 
beautiful  little  pillars  of  ice.  As  stones,  however,  beyond  the 
size  of  a  walnut  are  seldom  elevated  by  this  process,  the  result  is 
to  cause  these  larger  pieces  and  pebbles  to  sink  deeper  below  the 
surface. 

Even  in  summer  the  alternations  of  temperature  undergone  by 
soil  exposed  on  the  one  hand  to  a  full  sun-heat  through  the  day, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  rapid  cooling  by  radiation  during  still 
clear  nights,  when  it  will  be  often  at  the  freezing  point,  cannot  be 
without  some  effect 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  conditions  of  liffht  to  which 
the  soil  is  subject,  and  the  effects  resulting  therefrom. 

The  light  of  the  solar  rays  may  be  considerably  enhanced  by 
reflection  from  the  clouds  under  favourable  circumstances.  This 
indirect  or  reflected  light  is  most  intense  when  thin  fleecy  clouds 
overspread  the  sky,  and  feeblest  when  it  is  covered  by  thick  va- 

Eours,  or  when  it  is  deeply  azure.  "  The  effect  of  the  reflected 
ght  of  the  sky,"  says  Forbes,  ^^  is  always  exceedingly  intense ; 
so  much  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  most  paradoxical  effects  with 
regard  to  the  intensity  of  solar  radiation  if  neglected.  Thus  I 
have  found  the  whole  effect  of  the  sun  and  sky  in  a  bright  April 
day  in  this  country,  when  many  white  clouds  were  present,  not 
very  inferior  to  that  of  the  most  piercing  sunshine  of  the  most 
sultry  day  of  the  south  of  Europe  unaccompanied  by  a  single 
cloud.  M.  Kamtz  found  on  the  summit  of  the  Faulhom  that  the 
direct  solar  effect  on  Leslie's  photometer  was  equalled  and  often 
exceeded  by  that  of  the  diffuse  atmospheric  influence."  (^Brit. 
Assoc.  Report,  1840,  p.  62.)  The  amount  of  light,  being  lessened 
by  the  obliquity  with  which  the  sun's  rays  fall  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  will  consequently  vary  with  the  altitude  of  the  sun, 
and  with  the  hour  and  season.  The  rays  of  light  like  those  of 
heat  suffer  diminution  in  passing  through  our  atmosphere,  and 
Leslie  computed  this  loss  at  one-fourth  upon  a  beam  darted  to  the 
earth  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  Hence  the 
thinner  the  strata  of  the  atmosphere  the  stronger  should  be  the 
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light,  and  consequentlj  on  the  tops  of  high  hills  the  celestial 
luminaries  are  seen  to  shine  with  a  lustre  unknown  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  plains ;  and  I  recollect  receiving  a  description  of  the 
wonderful  brightness  presented  by  the  morning  star  from  one  who 
had  viewed  it  from  the  summit  of  one  of.  the  loftiest  peaks  in 
Spaia  This  diminution  of  the  light  is  referred  by  Clausius  to 
multitudes  of  fine  vesicles  of  water,  which  even  in  serene  weather 
float  in  the  air  and  produce  reflection. 

Seeing  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  observations  and  expe- 
riments by  Petit  and  Scheele,  little  had  been  done  towards  the 
investigation  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  solar  radiations  until 
the  present  century,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  we  are  only  yet 
beginning  to  be  acquainted  with  their  peculiar  influence,  and  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  changes  induced  by  them  is  confessedly 
very  imperfect. 

The  attention  however  of  some  of  the  ablest  philosophers  and 
chemists  of  the  day  is  at  present  keenly  directed  to  the  subject, 
and  additions  to  our  knowledge  are  continually  dropping  in. 
What  has  been  done  does  not  bear  very  decidedly  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  paper,  but  is  still  worthy  of  attention.  Ritter 
of  Jena,  in  1801,  demonstrated  the  existence  of  rays  beyond  the 
spectrum  which  have  no  luminous  power,  but  exhibit  very  active 
chemical  agencies,  and  he  inferred  the  existence  of  two  sets  of 
invisible  rays,  the  least  refrangible  favouring  oxygenation,  whilst 
the  most  refrangible  deoxidise,  and  later  observers  have  con- 
firmed his  results.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  chemical 
agency  was  confined  more  particularly  to  the  blue  and  violet 
rays.  To  show  the  disproportion  which  exists  in  this  respect 
between  the  energies  of  different  rays,  Berard  '^  concentrated  by 
means  of  a  lens  all  that  part  of  the  spectrum  which  extends  from 
the  green  to  the  extreme  violet,  and  he  concentrated  by  means  of 
another  lens  all  that  portion  which  extends  from  the  green  to  the 
•extremity  of  the  red.  This  last  pencil  formed  a  white  point  so 
brilliant  that  the  eyes  were  scarcely  able  to  endure  it ;  yet  the 
muriate  of  silver  (a  salt  highly  susceptible  to  the  action  of  light) 
remained  exposed  more  than  two  hours  to  this  brilliant  point  of 
light  without  undergoing  any  sensible  alteration.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  exposed  to  the  other  pencil,  which  was  much  less 
bright  and  less  hot,  it  was  blackened  in  less  than  six  minutes." 
{Ann.  de  Chim.j  vol.  Ixxxv.  p.  309.) 

Chemical  action  has  however  been  traced  to  every  part  of  the 
prismatic  spectrum,  although  the  least  luminous  seem  mos 
powerfully  to  affect  inorganic  bodies. 

The  heating  agency  may,  in  like  manner,  be  separated  from  the 
luminous.  Melloni,  writing  in  1835,  says  the  rays  can  be  passed 
through  certain  media  *'  which  absorb  the  whole  of  the  calorific, 
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while  they  extinguish  but  a  part  of  the  luminous  rajs.  The  only 
substances  hitherto  employed  by  me  are  water  and  a  peculiar 
species  of  green  glass  coloured  by  means  of  the  oxide  of  copper. 
The  pure  light  emerging  from  this  system  contains  much  yellow, 
and  possesses  at  the  same  time  a  tinge  of  bluish  green ;  it  exhibitt 
no  calorific  action  capable  of  being  rendered  perceptible  by  tiie 
most  delicate  thermosoopes,  even  when  it  is  so  concentrated  by 
lenses  as  to  rival  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  brilliancy.*' 
{Scientific  MemoirSy  i.  392.)  This  result  has  been  lately 
called  in  question  by  Baden  Powell^  without,  however,  his 
adducing  any  experiments  to  the  contrary.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, how  the  different  actions  of  the  solar  radiations  can  he 
detached  from  each  other.  Thus  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
calorific  rays  can  be  separated  from  the  luminous,  and  the  lumin- 
ous from  what  has  been  termed  the  chemical. 

Becquerel,  however,  seems  to  view  the  phenomena  in  a  more 
philosophical  manner.  Extending  Fresnel's  hypothesis,  that  the 
chemical  effects  produced  by  the  influence  of  light  are  owing  to 
a  mechanical  action  exerted  by  the  molecules  of  ether  on  the 
atoms  of  bodies,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  assume  new  states  of 
equilibrium  dependent  on  the  nature  and  on  the  velocity  of  the 
vibrations  to  which  they  are  subjected,  he  says  it  might  be 
simpler  to  suppose :  That  a  pencil  of  solar  rays  is  the  union  of  an 
infinite  number  of  rays  of  difierent  refrangibility,  each  ray  arising 
from  undulations  of  ether  not  having  the  same  velocity.  That  by 
refracting  a  pencil  of  solar  rays  through  a  prism  we  have  the 
solar  spectrum,  which  possesses  different  properties  on  account 
of  its  different  action  on  external  bodies.  That  if  we  consider 
the  retina  as  an  organ  which  perceives  the  vibrations  of  the 
ether,  it  is  only  sensible  to  rays  contained  between  certain  limits 
of  refrangibility,  and  the  active  rays  form  a  spectrum,  which  in 
this  case  is  found  to  be  the  luminous  spectrum.  And  he  goes  on 
to  say,  *^  according  to  this  hypothesis  we  shall  bring  back  all  the 
effects  produced  under  the  influence  of  light  to  the  action  of  one 
same  radiation  upon  different  bodies,  and  there  will  be  as  many 
spectra  as  there  are  sensible  substances."  (Scientific  Menurirs^ 
iii.  556-7.) 

Professor  Moser  of  Konigsberg  has,  however,  attempted  to 
show  that  no  chemical  decomposition  is  effected  by  light,  and  he 
thinks  he  can  establish  the  following  propositions : — ^'  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose — and  in  those  phenomena  which  have  been 
best  observed,  it  certainly  is  not  the  case — ^that  light  produces  a 
separation  of  chemically  combined  bodies.  The  action  of  light 
is  of  such  a  kind  that  it  may  be  imitated  in  a  perfectly  different 
manner,  so  that  the  idea  of  a  chemical  decomposition  is  folly 
refuted.     Even  the  most  continued  action  of  light  appears  to 
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affect  only  the  finest  surface  of  bodies,  and  by  no  means  to  pene- 
trate the  usually  so  extremely  thin  layer  of  iodide  of  silver." 

He  shows  that  there  is  a  condition  of  iodide  of  silver  in  which 
all  the  colours  exert  an  influence  upon  it.     The  blackened  state, 
which  results  from  the  action  of  light  upon  iodide  of  silver,  is  a 
composition  not  understood,  but  he  considers  it  highly  probable, 
if  not  fully  proved,  from  a  number  of  facts,  that  light  produces 
no  decomposition  of  iodide  of  silver.     (Scientific  Memoirs^   iii. 
423.)    Some  of  Moser's  conclusions  have  however  been  disputed. 
That  light,  however,  does  exert  a  decided  influence,  which  may 
be  termed  chemical,  on  many  bodies,  appears  from  a  number  of 
well-ascertained  facts.     Mr.  Hunt,  in  the  Report  of  the  British 
Association  for  1850,  has  collected  a  long  list  of  those  bodies 
which  have  been  observed  to  be  more  or  less   susceptible  of 
chemical    change  under  the   influence   of  the  solar  radiations, 
embracing  various  salts  and  compounds  of  silver,  gold,  platinum, 
mercury,  ir<m,  copper,  manganese,  lead,  tin,  and  other  less  fre- 
quent metals ;  also  combinations  of  phosphorus  and  ammonia, 
chlorine  and  hydrogen,  nitric  acid,  and  many  resinous  bodies, 
upon  which  he  remarks  as  follows : — **  From  the  extensive  list 
which  has  been  given  it  will  be  seen  that  the  acticm  of  the  solar 
radiations-^so  far  from  being  confined,  as  it  was  formerly  thought 
to  be,  to  a  few  peculiar  chemical  compounds,  which,  existing  in 
a  state   of   exceedingly  nice  equilibrium,  were   liable  to  have 
their  affinity  disturbed  by  the  operation  of  any  external  force — is 
so  extensive  that  scarcely  any  body  in  nature,  organic  or  inorganic, 
is  independent  of  the  solar  influences,  although  their  scales  of 
sensibility  to  them  are  widely  different."     A  somewhat  contrary 
Terdict  this  to  Moser's. 

Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  observed  that  hydrogen  and  chlorine 
combine  so  rapidly  in  sunshine  as  sometimes  to  explode,  although 
they  do  not  unite  at  all  in  the  dark,  and  only  slowly  in  diffused 
light ;  and  Dr.  Draper,  of  New  York,  has  stated  the  remarkable 
fact  that  chlorine  which  has  been  exposed  to  daylight  or  sun- 
shine possesses  qualities  which  are  not  found  in  chlorine  made 
and  kept  in  the  dark. 

The  investigations  of  Dr.  Daubeny  and  others  have  shown 
that  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by  plants  goes. on  with 
greatest  rapidity  under  the  influence  of  the  most  luminous  rays, 
being  most  remarkable  in  the  yellow  ;  and  Lindley  states  that  the 
action  of  light  upon  cuttings  of  plants  is  little  inferior  to  that  of 
heat,  while  the  im]>ortant  influence  of  the  same  agency  on  vital 
power  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands. 

With  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  phosphorescence  induced  by 
sunlight,  Becquerel  is  of  opinion  that  everything  seems  to  prove 
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that  its  origin  is  electric,  and  that  electrical  manifestations 
appear  to  be  quickened  hj  the  least  luminous  rays. 

Dr.  George  Wilson  ascertained  that  in  darkness  dry  chlorine 
may  be  kept  for  three  years  in  contact  with  colours  without 
bleaching  them,  but  that  a  few  weeks  sufficed  to  produce  that 
effect  in  sunlight.  The  following  are  some  of  his  results  with 
other  gases : — 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen^  if  made  dry,  and  kept  in  darkness,  does 
not  bleach,  but  recovers  its  bleaching  power  with  the  assistance 
of  sunlight,  and  acts  also  readily  if  moist. 

Oxygen  was  found  to  be  similarly  affected,  and  also,  in  a  fainter 
degree,  carbonic  acid. 

Nitrogen  exerts  a  faint  bleaching  action  under  exposure  to 
sunlight,  although  it  has  no  appreciable  power  in  the  dark, 
whether  moist  or  dry.     {Brit.  Assoc.  Report^  1851,  p.  65.) 

Some  of  these  gases  are  present  in  the  soil  in  large  quantity, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  last  three ; 
the  above  would  show  that  under  sunlight  they  act*  with  an 
energy  unknown  in  its  absence ;  can  the  conclusion  therefore  be 
avoided  that,  although  we  are  yet  in  a  great  measure  ignorant  of 
the  precise  influence  it  exerts,  light  doubtless  affects  in  various 
ways  the  mutual  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil,  and  that 
earth  long  buried,  on  being  turned  up  to  the  surface,  is  exposed 
to  a  number  of  new  forces  tending  to  make  its  particles  enter 
into  fresh  arrangements,  and  that  among  these  light  is  not  the 
least  prominent  in  its  effects  ? 

Having  considered  the  action  derived  from  the  sunbeams  upon 
the  soil,  we  have  now  to  investigate  the  influence  exerted  upon 
it  by  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere ;  before  this  can  be  done 
it  must  be  shown  what  these  constituents  are.  The  great  mass 
of  the  air  is  composed  mainly  of  the  two  gases,  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  supposed  to  be  not  chemically  combined  but  in  a 
state  of  mechanical  mixture.  Its  composition  was  discovered 
about  the  same  time  by  Scheele  and  Lavoisier,  and  the  researches 
of  modem  chemistry  show  that  the  relative  proportions  of  these 
gases  are  as  follows : — 

100  measures  of  atmospheric  air  consist  of — 

Oxygen         20  or  21  volumes. 

is^itrogen       80  or  79      „ 

M.  Dumas,  from  recent  careful  analyses  of  air,  has  obtained 
the  following  results : — 

Air  by  Wei^t.       Air  by  Voliime. 

Oxygen     23-10  20-90 

Nitrogen 76-90  79-10 

100-00  100*00 
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The  atmosphere  also  seems  always  to  contain  a  variable  but 
small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid.  The  proportions  of  this  in* 
gredient  in  10,000  volumes  of  air  have  been  found  to  be,  by 

Volomet. 

Dalton         6-8 

Saussure,  maximnm  ..     ..  5-74  )  p^^  ^^  observations  taken  near 

»»  mean 4-15   \       Qpnpva 

mmimum  ..      ..  3-13  J       Geneva. 

Thenard      3-91 

Boussingault  and  Levy      ..  3'253    At  Paris  in  October. 

„  ..  2*989    At  Amdilly,  16  miles  from  Paris, 

Saussure's  investigations  were  continued  for  two  years,  and  he 
states  that  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  varies  at  the  same 
place  within  short  intervals  of  time,  is  greater  in  summer  than 
in  winter,  and  more  abundant  in  the  night  than  in  the  day. 
Saussure  also  found  that  a  continuance  of  heavy  rains  diminished 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  by  dissolving  or  carrying 
down  part  of  it  to  the  ground.  When  the  soil  is  soaked  with 
water  it  has  the  power  of  imbibing  this  gas,  and  its  greater 
abundance  in  the  air  in  frosty  weather  has  been  thought  owing 
to  the  effect  of  the  frost  in  keeping  the  air  and  soil  dry.  It  has 
been  found  more  plentiful  in  elevated  situations  and  on  moun^ 
tain  tops  than  in  the  lower  grounds ;  wind  having  a  tendency  to 
augment  it  in  those  localities. 

Another  substance  apparently  always  present,  but  in  still 
smaller  proportion,  is  ammonia.  The  quantity  is  so  minute  that 
its  presence  cannot  be  recognised  in  any  given  quantity  of  air, 
but  Liebig  showed  that  it  could  be  detected  by  looking  for  it  in 
rain-water,  which  carries  down  the  ammonia  in  its  passage 
through  the  air,  and  according  to  his  own  experiments  invariably 
contains  it^  the  form  being  that  of  a  carbonate.  The  quantity  is 
greatest  in  the  first  shower  after  a  continuance  of  dry  weather,  and 
least  after  a  succession  of  rains.  Its  amount  probably  varies  in 
different  places  and  at  .different  times,  and  from  the  researches  of 
Barral  and  Boussingault  it  would  appear  to  occur  more  abund- 
antly in  the  atmosphere  surrounding  cities. 

Another  atmospheric  ingredient  is  nitric  acid.  Cavendish  had 
observed  that  by  passing  electric  sparks  through  moist  air  it» 
volume  was  diminished,  and  an  acid  soluble  in  water  was  at  the 
same  time  produced.  He  also  established  the  fact  that  the  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  of  the  air  unite  to  form  nitric  acid  when  acted  upon  by 
electricity.  Henry  also  noticed  that  ammonia  mixed  with  oxygen 
is  by  the  same  agency  converted  into  nitric  acid. 

Recent  observations  tend  to  prove  that  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
in  the  nitric  acid  of  the  air  exceeds  that  contained  in  the  form 
of  ammonia — it  would  seem  then  that  a  direct  oxidation  of  the 
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nitrogen  must  take  place.  Liebig  howerer,  though  attribating 
considerable  importance  to  the  ammania  of  the  air  as  a  source 
of  nitrogen,  considers  that  the  nitric  acid  furnished  to  the  earth 
in  Europe  by  rains  is  so  extremely  small  in  amount  that  its 
influence  cannot  be  considered  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  to  plants. 
Chevallier  noticed  in  the  air  at  Paris  ammonia  and  organic 
matters,  and  in  London  sulphurous  acid.  Boussingault  and 
others  add  a  small  proportion  of  carburetted  hydrogen. 

The  following  constitution  has  been  assigned  to  10,000  volumes 
of  dry  air  i-— 

Nitrogen        7,914 

Oxygen 2,082 

Carbonic  acid        4 

Carburetted  hydrogen  ..      ..  a  trace. 

Ammonia      a  trace. 

10,000 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen  are  also 
pretty  generally  present,  but  in  infinitesimal  proportions,  appa- 
rently derived  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter. 

Dr.  Witting,  of  Hozter  on  the  Weser,  remarked  that  the 
atmosphere  of  a  place  contained  in  general  the  same  foreign 
ingredients  which  the  first  fall  of  rain  brings  to  the  ground ; 
such,  for  example,  as  traces  of  muriates,  of  free  muriatic  and 
carbonic  acids,  and  of  carburetted  hydrogien  gas.  Rain  which 
fell  during  a  N.W.  wind  commonly  contained  much  carbonic, 
together  with  traces  of  phosphoric,  acid.  The  latter  was  dis- 
covered on  several  occasions  in  rain  which  had  fallen  during 
particular  states  of  the  weather ;  and  Dr.  Witting  also  states  that 
certain  plants  exhale  it,  so  that,  when  they  are  confined  under 
glass,  traces  of  this  acid  may  be  detected  on  the  internal  surface 
of  the  latter.     (Quoted  by  Daubeny,  Brit.  Assoc,  Report^  1836, 

With  reference  to  the  above,  it  might  be  interesting  to  inquire 
to  what  extent  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  is 
enriched  by  the  many  ingredients  that  are  found  in  the  air  over 
them.  Thus,  Dr.  R.  A.  Smith,  of  Manchester,  in  his  papers  on 
the  air  and  water  of  towns,  speaking  of  rain,  says,  *'  Collected  in 
a  town,  we  know  it  to  be  a  nauseous  and  black  liquid ;  and  when 
we  go  a  mile  from  a  town  it  is  no  less  nauseous,  although 
it  loses  its  blackness.  This  would  show  that  the  black  soot  from 
chimneys  is  deposited  very  near  a  town,  although  the  soluble 
substances  are  carried  farther.  Even  many  miles  round  a  town 
the  rain  is  unfit  for  use,  without  being  passed  through  purifying 
materials.  I  have  tried  it  as  far  as  ten  miles  from  Manchester; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  nowhere  free  from  objection,  as  it 
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has  been  found  necessary  to  take  means  to  render  it  palatable 
even  in  agricultural  districts/' 

Mr.  Lawes  has  found  at  Rot£amsted,  20  miles  from  London, 
that  when  the  wind  came  from  that  metropolis  it  contained  sooty 
particles.  As  soot  is  known  to  contain  ammonia,  it  may  there* 
fore  be  to  some  extent  a  source  of  that  ingredient  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  the  constituents  of  the  air,  for  the  means  at  present 
possessed  for  determining  them  are  insufficient  to  detect  very 
minute  quantities  of  matter.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
miasms  of  marshes  owe  their  noxious  qualities  to  some  ingredient 
of  a  nature  too  subtle  to  be  detected  by  the  present  chemical 
analysis ;  and  Seguin,  in  examining  the  infectious  atmosphere  of 
an  hospital  whose  odour  was  almost  intolerable,  could  discover 
no  appreciable  peculiarity  in  its  composition.  A  variable 
amount  of  watery  vapour  is  always  diffused  through  the  atmos- 
phere :  its  absolute  quantity  is  usually  greatest  in  summer  on  ac- 
count of  the  temperature  being  higher ;  but  the  dryness  of  the 
air  depends  less  upon  the  absolute  quantity  of  vapour  that  may 
be  present  than  on  its  condition  as  to  saturation.  The  warmer 
the  air  is,  the  more  water  will  it  contain ;  hence  the  atmosphere  is 
moister  during  summer  than  in  winter,  although  the  absolute 
quantity  of  sensible  vapour  in  it  may  be  much  less ;  but  few  data 
exist  as  to  the  amount  of  this  ingredient  in  the  air.  According 
to  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Glasgow,  1000  volumes  of  air  contain  on  an 
average  about  8  volumes  of  watery  vapour.  Amongst  the  con* 
stituents  of  the  atmosphere  may  also  be  enumerated  the  substance 
termed  ozone,  which  has  of  late  years  been  brought  under  notice 
by  Dr.  Schonbein,  of  Basle,  and  which  would  appear  to  be  very 
frequently  present.  Traces  of  iodine  have  also  been  found  hj 
Chatin  to  exist  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  properties  of  these  different  ingredients  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  their  actions,  chiefly  in  so  far  as  they  are  related  to  the 
subject  of  this  paper,  may  now  be  touched  upon. 

Oxygen^  Ozone. — ^These  two  substances  are  taken  together,  as 
their  action  is  probably  similar,  differing  mainly  in  degree.  The 
chief  chemical  properties  of  the  air  are  perhaps  due  to  the  presence 
of  this  element  (which  is  a  transparent  colourless  gas  somewhat 
heavier  than  common  air),  the  greater  part  of  the  changes  which 
the  mineral  and  oi^^anic  matter  of  the  soil  undergo  proceeding 
from  its  numerous  and  powerful  affinities.  For  most  simple 
bodies  it  has  a  very  strong  attraction,  combining  with  all  the 
elementary  bodies  save  perhaps  fluorine.  The  act  of  combining 
with  it  is  called  oxidation ;  this  may  take  place  very  rapidly 
with  the  evolution  of  heat  and  light,  giving  rise  to  the  pheno- 
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mena  of  combustion,  or  it  may  occur  slowly  without  sensible 
light  and  heat,  as  in  the  rusting  of  iron  and  the  gradual  oxidation 
and  decay  of  organic  matters/  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
which  are  thus  resolved  into  forms  of  combination  suitable  for  the 
food  of  plants. 

As  gradual  oxidation  is  but  a  sort  of  slow  combustion,  there  is 
probably  also  a  small  but  continual  evolution  of  heat  during  the 
process,  the  totality  of  which  is  equal  to  that  resulting  froin 
rapid  combustion,  just  as  it  is  found  that  the  same  amount  of 
heat  is  required  to  cause  water  to  pass  into  the  state  of  vapour, 
whether  this  takes  place  by  rapid  ebullition  or  by  insensible 
evaporation.  The  oxidation,  therefore,  of  the  matters  of  the  soil, 
especially  where  it  contains  much  organic  substances,  may  not 
be  without  some  beneficial  effect  on  the  temperature  of  the 
ground. 

Oxygen  is  the  most  abundant  and  important  of  the  elementaij 
bodies,  8-9ths  of  the  water  of  the  globe  being  composed  of  it, 
and  about  l-5th  of  the  air,  besides  a  large  amount  of  all  the  rocks, 
earths,  and  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  It  is  indispensable 
to  the  existence  of  all  animated  nature,  and  to  the  decay  of  dead 
organic  matter.  100  cubic  inches  of  water,  from  which  the  air 
has  been  expelled  by  boiling,  dissolve,  according  to  Henry,  3'55 
cubic  inches  of  oxygen.  According  to  Anderson  it  is  found  ia 
plants  in  quantities  ranging  from  30  to  36  per  cent. 

So  strong  is  the  affinity  of  oxygen  for  organic  matter  in  a  state 
of  putrefaction,  that  the  latter  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  deoxi- 
dizing agents  known ;  so  much  so  as  to  be  capable  of  reducing 
even  sulphate  of  lime  in  the  state  of  gypsum,  and  of  converting 
sulphate  of  iron  into  sulphuret  of  that  metal ;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  iron  exposed  in  these  conditions  organic  matters  are 
frequently  found  coated  or  penetrated  with  crystals  of  common 
pyrites,  or  bisulphuret  of  iron,  the  oxygen  going  to  form  carbonic 
acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  while  from  solutions  of  gypsum  carbonate 
of  lime  is  a  resulting  product.  It  will  afterwards  be  shown  that 
water  and  dew  are  powerful  oxidising  agents,  from  the  large 
amount  of  oxygen  they  hold  within  them. 

Ozone  is  the  name  given  by  Dr.  Schonbein,  of  Basle,  on  ac- 
count of  its  pungent  smell,  to  a  substance  produced  by  passing 
electricity  through  dry  oxygen,  or  when  water  is  decomposed  by 
the  galvanic  current  Its  odour  is  similar  to  what-  is  sometimes 
perceived  in  thunderstorms ;  and  as  electricity  may  be  shown  to 
be  more  or  less  generally  present  in  the  air,  it  is  supposed  that 
ozone  is  very  frequently  developed.  Faraday  found  at  Brighton 
that  the  pure  air  from  the  ocean  abounds  with  it ;  and  Schonbein 
met  with  it  plentifully  during  a  storm  on  the  Jura.  Its  compo- 
sition is  not  as  yet  clearly  understood,  and  it  has  been  thought 
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that  there  may  be  more  than  one  compound  included  under  the 
name.  It  contains  at  any  rate  oxygen  in  large  quantity,  if  in- 
deed it  is  not,  as  Faraday  has  hinted,  merely  that  element  ren- 
dered more  energetic  in  its  action.  Schonbein  himself  regards  it 
as  a  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Its  action  appears  to 
be  that  of  rapid  oxidation,  changing  protosalts  into  persalts^ 
Bulphurets  into  sulphates,  nitrous  acid  into  nitric  acid,  and  so  on : 
it  acts  most  powerfully  upon  metallic  bodies,  and  destroys  organic 
substances  even  when  diluted  with  much  air  or  oxygen,  and 
bleaches  vegetable  colours  like  chlorine.  Uniting  readily  with 
foetid  gases,  it  has  a  most  beneficial  effect  in  purifying  the  air, 
and  it  is  accordingly  supposed  that  this  property  of  thunder- 
storms can  be  accounted  for  by  its  production  during  their  con- 
tinuance. In  some  large  towns,  such  as  London  and  Manchester, 
it  has  not  been  met  with ;  but  as  its  presence  in  the  atmosphere 
would  appear  to  be  pretty  general,  its  action  on  the  soil  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

Nitrogen, — ^The  uses  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  are  not 
well  understood ;  it  has  been  thought  to  act  chiefly  as  a  diluent 
of  the  oxygen.  It  is  a  transparent  colourless  gas,  rather  lighter 
than  common  air,  and  is  distinguished  more  by  its  negative  pro- 
perties than  by  any  striking  quality  of  its  own  :  its  compounds 
are  generally  easily  decomposed.  It  is,  however,  an  important 
and  necessary  ingredient  in  organic  bodies,  and  is  found  in  plants 
to  the  extent  of  from  1  to  4  per  cent.,  and,  in  union  with 
hydrogen,  it  forms  the  important  compound  ammonia,  and  it  is 
chiefly  through  this  medium  that  it  has  been  thought  to  enter 
into  the  structure  of  plants.  It  occurs  but  very  sparingly  in 
the  minerals  of  the  soil,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  supplying  it 
in  manure :  100  cubic  inches  of  boiled  water  absorb,  according 
to  Dalton  and  Henry,  1*56  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen. 

Carbonic  Acid  is  not,  like  the  two  former,  an  elementary  or 
simple  substance,  but  is  a  combination  of  carbon  and  oxygen. 
Forming  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  atmosphere  compared  with 
the  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  its  relations  to  plants  are  yet  most  im- 
portant, and  the  action  of  the  air  upon  the  soil  is  largely  depen- 
dent upon  it.  Nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  dry  substance  of  plants 
consists  of  carbon ;  and  as  this  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
carbonic  acid  which  they  absorb,  we  may  look  upon  the  latter  as 
the  most  important  food  of  vegetables.  The  carbon  of  animals  is 
also  derived  from  the  same  source.  This  gas  is  absorbed  by  water 
to  an  extent  proportionable  to  the  pressure,  the  water  taking  up 
about  its  own  volume ;  if  the  pressure,  therefore,  is  great,  a  very 
large  quantity  of  the  gas  will  be  held  in  solution,  as  is  seen  in 
champagne  and  other  effervescing  liquors.  The  addition  of  a  little 
carbonate  of  soda  will  make  the  water  absorb  a  still  greater  amount 
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of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  combination  of  this  with  high  pressard, 
as  in  the  case  of  soda-water,  will  cause  a  very  highly  charged 
solution  of  the  gas.  Carbonic  acid  is  a  transparent  gaseous  sub- 
stance, considerably  heavier  than  common  air,  and,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  possessed  of  acid  properties,  entering  into  combination 
with  bases  to  form  salts,  which  are  termed  carbonates ;  as  it  is, 
however,  but  a  feeble  acid,  its  salts  are  generally  decomposed  in 
the  presence  of  other  free  acids,  with  effervescence :  the  acid  also 
may  be  driven  off  by  heat,  which,  however,  sometimes  requires  to 
be  very  intense.  The  carbonates  are  more  or  less  soluble  in 
water,  many  of  them,  however,  but  very  sparingly  so ;  but  when 
the  water  contains  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  its  solvent  power 
is  thereby  much  increased.  Carbonic  acid  is  capable  of  being 
liquefied  under  great  pressure,  and  may  even  be  reduced  to  the 
solid  form.  It  dilates  remarkably  by  heat,  its  expansion  being 
more  than  four  times  that  of  air.  It  is  formed  abundantly  by 
the  decay  of  dead  organic  matter,  the  carbonaceous  substances 
of  the  soil  uniting  with  oxygen  and  thereby  giving  rise  to  it 
in  considerable  quantity.  It  is  found  also,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  in  all  springs,  and  indeed  in  all  natural  waters.  Through 
its  solvent  powers  it  is  that  the  mineral  matters  of  the  soil  are 
brought  into  forms  fit  for  being  taken  np  by  the  rootlets  of 
plants.  Speaking  of  the  mineral  ingredients  of  the  soil,  Daubeny 
says,  ^'All  that  which  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid 
fails  in  dissolving  ought  to  be  regarded  as  at  present  contri- 
buting nothing  to  the  food  of  a  plant,  although  it  may  ultimately 
become   available   for  its  purposes."      (Eng.   AgrictdL  Journ. 

vn.237.)  \  y     if 

Dr.  Struve,  of  Dresden,  stated  that  he  extracted  alkali  from 
granite  by  merely  filling  a  tall  vessel  with  fragments  of  the  stone, 
pouring  upon  it  distilled  water,  and  suffering  a  stream  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  to  bubble  slowly  through  the  materials. 

Some  interesting  experiments  were  made  by  Professors  W.  B. 
Rogers  and  R.  E.  Rogers,  of  Virginia.  Referring  to  the  prolonged 
digestion  of  minerals  in  water,  and  carbonic  acid  water,  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  60^,  they  gave  results  obtained  with  horn- 
blende, epidote,  chlorite,  mesotype,  &c.  (minerals  which  often 
largely  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  soil),  showing  that  the 
amount  of  solid  matter  dissolved  by  the  carbonated  water  in  many 
cases  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  qualitative  analysis,  even  when  the 
digestion  has  only  been  continued  for  48  hours;  when  further 
prolonged  they  have  procured  from  the  liquid  a  quantity  of  lime, 
magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  silica,  and  alkali,  the  dissolved 
ingredients  of  these  minerals  amounting  sometimes  to  nearly  1  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  mass.  Their  experiments  further  demonstrate 
that  in  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of  mag- 
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nesia  i$  much  more  soluble  than  carbonate  of  lime.  Another  fact 
of  some  interest,  also  noticed  in  their  experiments,  was  the  com- 
parative readiness  with  which  the  mag^nesian  and  calcareo-magne- 
sian  silicates  yield  to  the  decomposing  and  dissolving  action  of 
carbonated  water  and  even  simple  water,  thus  explaining  the  rapid 
decomposition  of  most  rocks  composed  of  hornblende,  epidote, 
&c.,  without  calling  in  the  agency  of  an  alkali ;  enabling  us  also 
to  trace  the  process  by  which  plants  are  furnished  with  the  lime 
and  magnesia  they  require  from  soils  containing  these  silicates, 
without  having  recourse  to  any  mysterious  decomposing  power  of 
the  roots  of  the  growing  vegetables.     {Brit.  Assoc.  Report^  1849, 

Bischof  has  also  remarked,  that,  although  long-continued  boiling 
in  water  will  separate  the  alkali  from  a  mass  of  volcanic  tuffj  the 
process  is  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  so  that  he 
conceives  the  disintegration  of  felspathic  rocks  to  be  brought 
about  by  water  impregnated  with  that  ingredient. 

Professor  Bunsen,  of  Marbourg,  experimenting  upon  the  Pala- 
gonite  tuff  of  Iceland,  of  which  the  following  is  the  composi- 
tion— 

Silica 37-947 

Sesquioride  of  iron     ..      ..     14*751 

Alumina      11*619 

Lime 8*442 

Magnesia     5*813 

Potash  ^      0*659 

Soda 0*628 

Water 16*621 

Besidue        4*108 

— ^found  that  under  the  action  of  water,  at  212 '  F.,  silicic  acid, 
potash,  and  soda  were  dissolved ;  but  when  the  water  was  saturated 
with  carbonic  acid  and  allowed  to  act  upon  the  pulverized  rock, 
all  the  constituents^  with  the  exception  of  alumina  and  oxide  of  irony 
were  dissolved  in  the  form  of  bicarbonates.* 

1000  grammes  of  the  water  solution,  after  12  hours*  digestion, 
contained — 


Silica      0*03716 

Soda       0*00824 

Potaah 0*00162 

0-04702 


*  Silicates  of  potash  and  soda,  silicate  of  lime,  protosilicate  of  iron,  and  probaUy 
pTOtosilicate  of  manganese,  are  decomposed  by  carbonie  acid  at' ordinary  tempe- 
ratures ;  but  silicate  of  alumina  and  persilicate  of  iron  are  not  acted  upon  by 
carbonic  acid,  as  it  does  not  combine  with  alumina,  nor  with  peroxide  of  iron. 
The  alkaline  carbonates  also  bring  about  many  decompositions  in  the^  mineral 
natter  of  the  0^« 
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1000  grammes  of  the  carbonic  acid  solution,  after  4  hours' 
digestion,  contained — 

Grammes. 

Silica     0-09644 

Bicarbonate  of  lime      ..      ..     0*16893 
„  magnesia      ..     0*05333 

„  soda       ..'    ..     0*06299 

„  potash    ..      ..     0*00189 

0-38258 

The  powerful  action  of  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  upon 
carbonate  of  lime,  is  well  known,  removing  the  lime  in  the  form 
of  bicarbonate ;  should  the  water  holding  the  lime  in  this  state  of 
solution  be  exposed  to  evaporation,  the  lime  is  deposited,  and  in 
this  way  great  masses  of  limestone  are  formed — witness  the  tra-- 
vertino  of  Italy  and  the  large  accumulations  in  the  plains  of 
Pamphylia.  The  same  is  also  seen  in  the  stalactitic  caves  in 
this  and  other  countries. 

The  late  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  speaking  of  the  decomposition 
of  silicates,  and  remarking  that  certain  of  them — for  example,  those 
of  potash  and  soda — are  not  difficult  to  be  dissolved  when  free 
carbonic  acid  is  present,  goes  on  to  say  :  '^  Mr.  Henry  informs  me 
that,  when  experimenting  upon  silica,  he  found  that  a  silicate  of 
soda  was  decomposed  even  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  silica  deposited,  its  state  and  appe^urance  being 
much  affected  by  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  solution." 
{Geological  Observer^  p.  606.) 

As  with  silicates  of  potash  and  soda,  so  it  is  with  the  silicate 
of  lime  in  the  presence  of  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  decom- 
position taking  place  with  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or, 
if  the  carbonic  acid  be  in  abundance,  bicarbonate  of  lime  ready 
.  to  be  removed  in  solution.     {De  la  Beche.) 

Way  has  moreover  shown  the  solvent  action  of  carbonic  acid 
upon  the  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  ammonia.  Thus,  while 
one  gallon  of  distilled  water  dissolved  from  this  salt  but  one  grain 
of  ammonia,  the  same  quantity  of  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid 
dissolved  upwards  of  2^  giuins.  {Eng.  Agricvit.  Joum.)  XXIX. 
p.  136.) 

Again  carbonic  acid  is,  says  Liebig,  the  indispensable  condition 
for  the  entrance  of  the  phosphates  into  the  vegetable  organism ; 
for  phosphate  of  lime,  although  insoluble  in  pure  water,  yet  is,  like 
carbonate  of  lime,  soluble  in  water  containing  free  carbonic  acid ; 
and,  according  to  Werner,  it  is  the  carbonic  acid  that  decomposes 
the  felspar  of  rocks,  an  opinion  which  appears  to  be  pretty  gene- 
rally entertained. 

Dr.  Anderson,  of  Glasgow,  says,  "  The  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere acts  upon  the  organic  matters  of  the  soil  and  produces  a 
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constant  although  slow  evolution  of  carbonic  acid^  which  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  moisture  contained  in  the  soil,  and  exerts  a  solvent 
action  on  its  constituents.  In  fact,  although  a  very  feeble  acid, 
carbonic  acid,  by  its  continuous  action,  is  constantly  effecting  the 
solution  of  new  quantities  of  the  constituents  of  the  soil."  {Enc. 
Brit.,  8  ed.  ii.  395.) 

On  the  backs  of  veins  containing  sulphuret  of  lead,  exposed  to 
the  air,  the  carbonates  of  that  metal  are  often  found.  A  pot  of 
Roman  copper  coins  was  got,  a  few  years  since,  in  Cardiganshire, 
not  far  from  the  surface,  and  the  coins  themselves  had  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  influences ;  the  waters,  con- 
taining common  air  and  carbonic  acid,  finding  their  way  to  them, 
had  produced  the  red  oxide  of  copper  on  the  surface  of  some  of 
the  coins,  beautifully  crystallised,  while  in  others  the  further 
change  into  the  carbonate  had  been  so  effected  as  to  present  the 
usual  mamillated  character  of  malachite.  Illustrative  specimens 
of  these  coins  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology. 
Many  ancient  bronzes  shew  similar  changes.  In  the  refuse  of 
the  old  Derbyshire  mines  the  small  fragments  of  sulphuret  of 
lead  are  found  wholly  changed  into  the  carbonate,  and  a  similar 
action  is  observed  upon  the  sulphuret  of  zinc.     {De  la  Beche.) 

Aqua  regia  is  known  as  about  the  most  powerful  solvent  we 
have,  dissolving  even  gold  and  platinum ;  but  the  long-continued 
action  of  water  containing  carbonic  acid  will  dissolve  what  even 
aqua  regia  fails  to  do  in  a  short  time,  as  the  following  experi- . 
ment  by  Polstorff  and  Wiegmann  clearly  shows.  These  chemists 
boiled  some  white  sand  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  muriatic 
acids,  and,  after  completely  removing  the  acid  by  washing  the 
sand  with  water,  they  exposed  it,  thus  purified,  to  the  action  of 
water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  After  the  lapse  of  30 
days  this  water  was  subjected  to  analysis,  and  was  found  to 
contain  in  solution  silica,  carbonate  of  potash,  and  also  lime  and 
magnesia ;  thus  proving  that  the  silicates  contained  in  the  sand 
were  unable  to  withstand  the  continued  action  of  water  con- 
taining carbonic  acid,  although  the  same  silicates  had  resisted 
the  short  action  of  the  aqua  regia.  And  it  is  also  known  that 
felspar  is  unable  to  withstand  the  solvent  action  of  water 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  although  it  is  scarcely  affected  by 
being  left  in  contact  with  cold  muriatic  acid  for  24  hours. 
{Liebigy  Chem.  of  Agriculture,  3rd  ed.  p.  92.) 

The  air  contained  in  the  pores  of  the  soil  is  often  propor- 
tionally much  richer  in  this  gas  than  the  atmosphere,  espe- 
cially when  it  contains  much  decaying  organic  matter,  the 
earthy  substance  having  the  property  of  condensing  the  carbonic 
acid  within  its  interstices.  Boussinsrault,  investigating  this 
subject  in  1852,  found  that  in  soil  recently  manured  the  air  fre- 
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qoentlj  contained  400  times  as  mach  carbonic  acid  as  the 
general  atmosphere. 

.  These  observations  will  perhaps  suffice  to  show  the  extensive 
agency  of  this  ingredient  of  the  atmosphere  npon  the  varied 
matters  of  the  soil ;  its  importance  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated,  for  it  is  the  vital  breath  of  plants,  with- 
out which  they  would  soon  perish ;  its  action  upon  the  soil  is 
that  of  an  acid,  decomposing  the  substances  with  which  it  annes 
in  contact,  and  combining  with  the  bases  to  form  carbonates  or 
bicarbonates,  which  being  generally  soluble  in  water  are  thereby 
enabled  to  enter  into  the  roots  of  plants.  Compared  with  some 
of  the  well-marked  acids — such  as  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hydro* 
chloric — its  powers  are  indeed  feeble  ;  but  a  rapid  action  upon 
the  soil  is  not  wanted,  would  indeed  be  injurious  and  exhaustive, 
for  the  riches  of  the  soil  would  thereby  be  soon  wasted.  A 
gradual,  steady,  solvent  power,  adapted  to  the  continued  necessi* 
ties  of  plants,  and  most  active  in  the  summer  season,  is  the  thing 
here  required,  and  in  this  agent  we  find  that  Nature  has  admirably 
supplied  it*  • 

Carhuretted  Hydrogen  is  a  colourless  gas,  about  half  the 
weight  of  common  air,  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  and  is  a  com- 
pound of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  neutral 
body,  not  forming  compounds  with  acids  or  bases.  Stagnant 
water,  containing  vegetable  matter,  frequently  gives  off  this  gas, 
on  account  of  which  it  has  received  the  name  of  marsh-ffOSj  and 
alto  ^re-damp  J  from  its  explosive  property,  so  fatally  known  in 
ooal-mines.  As  I  am  not  aware  in  what  manner  it  can  affect  the 
materials  of  the  soil,  it  need  not  be  longer  here  considered. 

Ammonia^  Nitric  Add, — Although,  relatively,  the  amount  of 
these  ingredients  of  the  atmosphere  is  but  minute,  yet,  looking' 
vpon  the  air  as  a  whole,  their  quantity  is  considerable.  Taking 
the  ammonia  at  even  the  low  estimate  of  Fresenius  (in  1,000,000 
parts  of  air  0*098  by  day,  and  0-169  by  night),  it  has  been  com- 
puted that  our  atmosphere  contains  altogether  50,000,000  tons 
of  it,  and  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  would  appear  to  be  con- 
siderably greater.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  researches  have 
been  made  into  the  proportions  of  these  substances  in  the  air, 
and  the  results  of  different  investigators  disagree,  which  might 
have  been  expected,  as,  like  the  carbonic  acid,  their  amount 
varies  probably  according  to  time  and  place.  Although  a  paper 
by  Professor  Way  has  recently  given  to  the  readers  of  the 
English  Agricultural  Journal  a  summary  of  the  existing  know- 

^  *  May  Dot  one  of  the  principal  uses  of  the  mcM  or  csrbonaceons  matter  of  cdI- 
tijated  gtoand  be  its  power  or  dissolTing  the  mineral  matter  of  the  soil  hj  virtue 
of  the  carbonic  acid,  organic  acids,  ammonia,  and  nitric  acid,  generated  in  the 
coarse  of  its  decay. 
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Ibdge  oa  the  subject,  yet,  as  some  important  inveatigiEitionB  bx 
this  country  have  since  then,  been  published  by  Mr.  Lawes,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  some  of  the  results  that 
bare  been  arrived  at. 

'  Ammonia  found  in  1,000,000  parts  of  air,  by — 

Kemp 3*680 

Graeger 0*323 

Fresenius  (by  night) 0-169 

„         (by  day)       0098 

v;n-  fi^r«  iA  «^,^«««>««fo  f  J^*«"0''of  Paris    ..      ..     0*024 
YiUe,  from  16  experiments  I  ^^^^^g^fp^^g         ^^     ^^21 

Ammonia  found  in  1,000,000  parts  of  rain- water,  by — 

Barral,  mean  of  5  months*  observations  at  Paris  (con-1  o,aqq 

firmed  by  BouMingault) ) 

BouBsingault,  mean  of  6  months'  observations  in  open )  r^jAA, 

country  in  Alsace      / 

Lawes  and  Crilbert,  mean  of  14  months'  observations  in  i  0.ggo 

open  country  at  Rothamsted J 

Nitric  acid  found  in  1,000,000  parts  of  rain-water  by — 

Barral,  mean  of  5  months'  observations  at  Paris       ..  16*250 

Mr.  Lawes  has  also  investigated  the  proportions  of  nitric  acid  in 
rain-water,  and,  although  he  did  not  consider  his  experiments 
satisfactory  enough  to  be  published,  yet  he  has  stated  that  their 
tendency  is  to  confirm  the  fact  of  the  larger  proportion  of 
nitrogen  occurring  under  this  form  than  in  that  of  ammonia, 

Bouasingault  has  also  found  the  water  of  dew  and  fogs  to  be 
much  richer  in  ammonia  than  rain-water. 

As  the  air  generally  sweeps  over  the  ground  at  a  considerable 
Telocity,  each  particle  of  the  surface  is  continually  brought  into 
contact  with  a  fresh  supply,  and  the  well-known  powers  of  the 
earth  to  absorb  the.  ammonia  so  presented  to  it  shew  that  a 
considerable  quantity  must  thus  enter  into  its  pores. 

Ammonia  has  a  powerful  a£Bnity  for  water ;  according  to 
Thos.  Thompson,  water,  at  the  common  temperature  and  pres* 
sure,  takes  up  780  times  its  bulk  of  this  gas,  and  under  strong 
pressure  it  is  absorbed  in  still  greater  quantity.  Under  a  pres- 
sure of  6^  atmospheres  ammonia  becomes  a  fluid  ;  it  is  also 
liquefied  at  a  temperature  of— 40^.  Ammonia  has  the  properties 
of  an  alkali  or  base,  uniting  with  acids  to  form  salts,  which  are 
generally  soluble  in  water  ;  some  of  them  are,  like  itself,  volatile 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  while  others  require  a  strong  heat 
to  decompose  them.  The  ammonia  of  the  air  probably  exists  in 
the  form  of  a  carbonate,  and  Mr.  Way  found  that,  if  air  charged 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  so  as  to  be  highly  pungent,  is  passed 
through  a  tube  filled  with  small  fragments  of  dry  clay,  every 
particle  of  this  gas  is  arrested ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  if  into 
a  bottle  filled  with  air  similarly  impregnated  a  little  ordinary 
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dry  soil  is  thrown,  and  the  bottle  then  shaken,  all  ammonlacal 
smell  will  disappear.  Way  attributes  this  property,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime,  which  he 
found  had  so  great  an  avidity  for  carbonate  of  ammonia  that  a 
few  grains  of  the  lime-silicate  placed  under  a  bell -jar,  along  with 
some  pieces  of  dry  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  a  few  hours  ab* 
sorbed  between  2  and  3  per  cent  of  the  volatile  alkali ;  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  combining  with  the  lime 
to  form  carbonate  of  lime,  while  the  ammonia  forms,  with  the 
alumina,  a  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  ammonia.  {£nff. 
AgHcvlt,  JoufTi.^  XXIX.  p.  138.) 

De  Saussure  observed  that  sulphate  of  alumina  exposed  to  the 
air  passed  into  ammoniacal  alum.  Yauquelin  also  detected 
ammonia  in  the  oxide  of  iron  produced  by  the  exposure  of  that 
metal  to  the  action  of  air  and  water ;  and  Chevallier  and  Bous- 
singault  found  it  in  the  native  oxides  of  iron ;  Austin  also  states 
that  it  is  always  present  when  iron  is  oxidated  by  air  and  water. 
Iron,  however,  according  to  Guibourt,  has  the  power  of  decom- 
posing water  when  it  rusts,  abstracting  the  oxygen  and  liberating 
the  hydrogen,  and  it  is  possible  that  ammonia  may  be  formed  itt 
the  process ;  be  this  as  it  may,  however,  peroxide  of  iron,  like 
other  porous  bodies,  greedily  absorbs  ammonia  and  many  other 
gaseous  substances. 

The  organic  matters  of  the  soil  have  also  a  strong  affinity  for 
this  gas ;  peat  absorbs  a  large  quantity,  and  so  great  is  the  at- 
traction of  the  humic  and  other  organic  acids  of  the  soil  for 
ammonia  that  they  can  hardly  be  freed  from  it  {Anderson.) 

In  addition  to  the  ammonia  which  the  atmosphere  supplier 
directly,  it  furnishes  it  also  indirectly  by  its  action  upon  the 
nitrogenised  matters  that  may  be  in  the  soil ;  this  organic  matter 
may  be  decomposed  by  the  conversion  of  its  nitrogen  either  into 
ammonia  or  into  nitric  acid.  Dr.  R.  A.  Smith,  of  Manchester, 
has  shown  that,  if  the  soil  is  very  alkaline  and  moist,  the  conver- 
sion of  the  organic  matter  into  ammoniacal  compounds  is  very 
rapid.  He  put  some  soil  not  very  rich  in  organic  matter  into 
this  condition  by  the  assistance  of  a  little  ammonia,  and  the  con-  . 
sequence  was  the  rapid  occurrence  of  a  very  intense  putrefactive 
decomposition.  In  a  paper  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Manchester  he  showed  that,  through  the  rapid  decomposition  of 
organic  matter  by  moisture  and  heat,  ammonia  is  formed  so* 
abundantly  that  in  hot  weather,  on  peat-land,  it  may  be  found 
perceptible  directly  by  the  senses. 

An  important  action  of  the  ammonia  is  its  power  of  dissolving 
the  mineral  matter  of  the  soil.  Kuhlman,  in  reference  to  this, 
writes,  ^*  In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  ammoniacal 
salts,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  they  promote  the  entrance- 
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of  mineral  lalts  into  the  plant  Phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate 
of  magnesia,  and  silica,  can  by  the  aid  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
become  somewhat  soluble  and  absorbable.  Every  soil  ccmtains 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  rarely  free  from  alkalies,  and  this 
under  the  influence  of  solar  heat  will  decompose  sal-ammoniac 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  by  which  meahs  soluble  salts  of  lime 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia  are  produced."  (  Comptes  RendtLs^  XVII. 
1118.) 

Some  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  plants  are  dissolved  in  the 
soil  only  by  water  containing  carbonic  acid  or  some  salt  of  am- 
monia. That  the  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere 
probably  exercise  some  solvent  power  upon  the  mineral  matter 
of  the  soil,  the  experience  of  Mr.  Lawes  and  others  shows,  for  the 
produce  of  nitrogenised  matters  in  the  crop  are  not  porportional 
to  the  supply  of  nitrogen  given  to  the  soil  in  the  shape  of  am- 
moniacal  manures,  there  being  a  disappearance  of  ammonia  in 
some  manner  which  perhaps  can  be  accounted  for  most  feasibly 
on  the  supposition  that  it  acts  as  a  solvent  upon  the  mineral 
matter  of  the  soil,  and  thus  is  the  means  of  introducing  into  the 
plant  those  necessary  substances  which  might  without  it  remain 
in  an  insoluble  form.  It  would,  indeed,  seem  that  this  dissolv- 
ing power  of  ammonia  upon  the  silicates,  phosphates,  and  other 
earthy  matters  of  the  soil,  is  perhaps  a  more  important  property 
than  its  use  merely  as  a  supplier  of  nitrogen,  for  the  amount  of 
it  withdrawn  from  the  soil  is  sometimes  four  times  as  much  as 
appears  in  the  crop. 

Nitric  acid  and  ammonia  have  been  spoken  of  together,  as 
their  action  is  probably  similar,  both  as  regards  the  soil  and  the 
crop  growing  upon  it,  and  they  may  likely  replace  each  other  in 
those  respects. 

When  it  is  considered  that  many  of  the  nitrogenised  consti- 
tuents of  the  crops  seldom  find  their  way  into  the  dung^heap^ 
but  are  sent  off  the  farm  in  the  grain  and  live  stock  sold,  and  that 
nitrates  and  ammoniacal  manures  are  expensive  articles  to  pur- 
chase, then  the  amount  of  these  ingredients  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  available  sources  of  nitrogen  to  the  soil  and  the  plants  that 
grow  upon  it,  becomes  a  very  interesting  inquiry ;  for  if  it  can 
be  shown  that,  by  certain  not  too  expensive  modes  of  manage- 
ment, the  surfaces  of  our  fields  can  be  made  to  catch  enough  of 
these  substances  for  the  wants  of  each  crop,  a  great  advantage 
would  be  gained,  and  a  standing  difficulty  be  removed.  Liebig, 
in  a  recent  publication,  writes,  "  I  consider  myself  as  perfectly 
justified  in  concluding  from  my  experiments,  that  on  ordinary 
farms,  provided  we  give  to  the  soil  the  proper  physical  quality 
and  composition^  there  may  be,  by  degrees,  such  an  amount  of 
ammonia  collected,  or  condensed  from  the  atmosphere,  as  to  be 
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more  than  sofiBcient,  with  the  ayaibible  mineral  constituents  pr&> 
sent  in  the  soil,  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  produce  for  each  soiL 
This  of  course  does  not  exclude  the  feasibility  of  attaining  a  still 
higher  produce,  if  we  increase  the  proportion  of  mineral  and 
atmospheric  constituents  in  the  soil''  {Principles  of  Agncttltural 
Chemistry^  p.  45.) 

.  Ammonia  is  produced  in  many  cases  where  nitrogen  at  the 
moment  of  its  liberation  from  compounds  containing  it  is  met  by 
hydrogen. 

IVat&r. — ^The  action  of  the  watery  vapour  and  rains  of  the: 
atmosphere  still  remains  for  consideration.  Without  the  pre- 
sence of  water  little  chemical  action  would  take  place,  and  the 
oxidation  of  minerals  would  probably  not  be  effected.  Perfectly 
dry  air  has  little  combining  power,  and  has  no  effect  whatever 
upon  iron ;  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  even  the  moderately 
dry  air  of  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  influences  bodies 
exposed  to  it  is  evidenced  by  an  experiment  of  M.  Zumbstein, 
who  fixed  a  polished  iron  cross  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Rosa, 
in  the  Alps,  in  August,  J1820 ;  on  visiting  it  again  in  August^ 
1821,  he  found  it  neither  rusted  nor  corroded,  but  with  merely 
a  tarnish  the  colour  of  brcmze.  The  temperature  of  the  air  was 
2V  F. ;  barometer  16  inches  42  lines  ;  and  height  above  the  sea 
14,086  feet.  Neither  does  pure  water  deprived  of  all  air,  ao» 
cording  to  Marshall  Hall,  act  upon  iron  at  any  temperature  be- 
low 212""  F.,  and  at  that  but  slowly. 

Air  and  water,  therefore,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  taken 
separately,  are  quite  neutral  in  respect  to  iron,  and  to  many  other 
bodies,  but  taken  together  the  case  is  widely  different ;  the  cott' 
ditions  most  favourable  for  the  rapid  oxidation  of  iron  consisting 
in  its  exposure  to  alternations  of  wet  and  dry,  or  to  air  covered 
with  an  indefinitely  thin  film  of  water  constantly  renewed.  {MalUtj 
Brit.  Aasociation  Report  for  1840,  p.  256.) 

Water,  owing  partly  to  its  own  extensive  affinities,  and  also  to 
its  elements,  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  which  it  is  composed, 
is  itself  a  chemical  agent  of  great  power,  and  in  consequence  of 
its  great  solvent  action  it  is  never  quite  pure  in  nature:  even 
rain-water  before  reaching  the  ground  contains,  as  we  have  seen, 
atmospheric  air,  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  and  carbonic  acid  ;  it 
also  frequently  contains  sea-salt,  found  more  abundantly  during 
or  immediately  after  a  gale  off  the  ocean.  The  air  found  in 
water  from  newly-fallen  snow  melted  is  much  richer  in  oxygen 
than  atmospheric  air ;  according  to  Gay  Lussac  and  Humboldt  it 
contains  34*8  per  cent  of  oxygen,  and  the  air  in  rain-water  cox^ 
tains  32  per  cent  of  that  gas.  Air  or  oxygen  dissolved  in  water 
is  in  a  condensed  state,  and  hence  in  a  condition  highly  apt  for 
combination.     Rain-water,   when  newly  fallen,  frequently  con- 
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tains  one-fiTth  of  its  volume  of  oxygen.  According  to  Guibourt, 
when  a  piece  of  iron  ia.inimerAed  .in  such  water  the  whole  be- 
comes electrically  excited.  •  The  water,  rendered  more  negative 
by  contact  with  the  iron,  repels  its  dissolved  oxygen,  while  the 
iron,  become  more  positive" by  the  Contact  of  water,  exercises  an 
unusual  affinity  for  th^  oxygen.  Supposing  the  surface  of  the 
metal  everywhere  uniform,  a  film  of.  oxide  is  soon  produced  over 
it,  and,  this  once  effected,  decomposition  proceeds  with  increased 
rapidity ;  for  as  every  metal  is  positive  with  regard  to  its  own 
oxides,  it  follows  that  the  film  of  rust  and  the  iron  beneath  now 
form  a  voltaic  couple. of  greater  energy  than  the  last;  and 
whereas  the  electric  energies  were  before  only  sufficient  to  bring 
the  dissolved  oxygen  of  the  water  into  combination  with  the  iron^ 
they  now  become  sufiBcient  to  decomjpose  the  water  itself,  and 
liydrogen  commences  to  be  evolved.  (Quoted  by  Mallet  from  the 
Jmim.  de  Pharm,^  1818.) 

.  According  to  Thomas  Thompson,  the  air  in  the  water  of  the 
river  Clyde  amounts  to  3*113  per  cent.,  and  consists  of  70*9  of 
nitrogen  and  29*1  of  oxygen. 

.  Newly-boiled  water  has  the  property  of  absorbing  a  portion 
of  all  gases  brought  into  contact  with  it,  the  absorption  being 
promoted  by  shaking.  The  following  table  shows  the  quantities 
of  different  gases  taken  up  by  water  that  has  been  deprived  of  all 
its  air  by  ebullition : — 

100  cubic  inches  of  water  at  60^  and  30^  Bar.  absorb  of 

Dalton  and  VLmef.  SaoMtm. 

Cubic  Inches.  Cubic  Incheg. 

Carbonic  acid       100-         ..  ..  106- 

Oxygen       •..'..      ....  3'7       ..  ..  6-5 

Nitrogen       "..    ' "     1-56     ..  ..  4*1 

Hydrogen      ..      1*56     ..  ..  4*6 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen       ..  lOO"         ..  ..  253- 

OlefiaQtgas..    *. *    12-5       ..  ..  15-3 

Carbonic  oxide     1*56'  ..  ..  6-2 

T.  Thompion. 
Ammonia     ..      7$600: 

The  estimate  of  Saussure  is  thought  to  be  generally  too  high. 
The  following  table  shows  the  solubility  of  certain  substances  in 
water : — 

100  of  Water  at  60« 
disMlve 

Alumina        0*000 

Ammonia,  nitrate 200*000 

sulphate      50*000 

Potash,  sulphate 9*600 

„      nitrate       27*000 

„      carbonate 121*000 

„     bicarbonate      ....      ..  25'006 

Sodium 
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IM  of  Water  at  60* 
diBaolT« 

Sodinm,  chloride 37'000 

Soda,  nitrate         43*600 

„    sulphate       83*600 

„    carbonate      20*600 

„    bicarbonate 8*700 

„    phosphate 24*700 

Lime,  sulphate      0*217 

Magnesia       0-019 

„         sulphate        114*000 

Iron,  protosulphate       70*000 

Lime,  carbonate 0*009 

„     hydrate       0*128 

Water  combines  with  anhydrous  bases,  forming  hydrates  of 
these  bases,  of  which  slaked  lime  is  a  familiar  example,  being  a 
hydrate  of  lime ;  it  also  forms  hydrates  of  neutral  salts.  Again, 
it  combines  with  both  hydrated  and  anhydrous  salts  in  the  form 
of  what  is  called  water  of  crystallization,  as  is  instanced  in  the 
family  of  minerals  named  zeolites.  It  also  unites  with  dry  acids 
to  form  hydrated  acids ;  indeed  some  of  these  bodies  without  that, 
water  seem  to  want  their  acid  property,  e.  g.  dry  sulphuric  acid. 

Rain-water,  being  derived  by  the  action  of  evaporation  and 
wind  from  the  sea,  probably  often  contains  traces  of  all  the 
matters  found  to  compose  the  water  of  the  ocean ;  it  may  there- 
fore be  the  means  of  conveying  a  very  sensible  amount  of  many 
salts  to  the  soil.  The  following  analysis  by  Schweitzer  will 
show  the  composition  of  the  waters  of  the  English  Channel,  and 
is  contrasted  with  another  of  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  by  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson : — 


Kngllih  ChanneL 

Dead  Sea. 

Chloride  of  sodium    . ,      . . 

27*059      ..      . 

76*50 

„         potassium 

0*765     ..      . 

23-30 

„         magnesium 

3*666     ..      . 

95*60 

„          calcium    ..      . 

>              ••        ..      . 

22*45 

„         aluminum        . 

•              •  •        ••      • 

0*24 

Bromide  of  magnesium     . 

0*029     ..      . 

2*31 

Sulphate  of  lime         ..      . 

1-406     ..      . 

0*86 

magnesia 

2*295     ..      . 

Carbonate  of  lime      ..      . 

0*033     ..      . 

traces. 

Ammonia    ..      .. 

trace      ..      . 

Fixed  salts 

35*253     ..      . 

.       221-26 

Water 

964-747     ..      . 

.       778*74 

1000*000  1000*00 

I  have  little  doubt  therefore  that  minute  quantities  of  many 
of  these  important  salts  are  conveyed  to  the  soil  through  the 
medium  of  rain ;  take  for  instance  the  first  of  the  list,  the  chloride 
of  sodium :  at  Penicuik,  according  to  Dr.  JVIadden,  the  rain  that 
falls  is  said  to  contain  so  much  common  salt  as  adone  to  convey 
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640  lbs.  to  every  acre  in  the  year.  {Johnxtotis  ElemenU  of 
Agricult.  Cliemistry^  5th  ed.,  p.  216.)  Can  it  be  thought  that 
tUs  ingredient  is  alone  snatched  up  from  the  sea-waters  and  all 
the  rest  left  behind  ?  To  suppose  so  would  be  absurd,  and  although 
the  others  may  exist  in  the  rain  in  proportions  so  small  as  to 
have  escaped  notice,  like  the  ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  yet  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  total  amount  thus  carried  down  to 
the  soil  in  a  season  must  have  an  appreciable  influence  on  vege- 
tation. The  annual  average  fall  of  rain  in  Britain  on  the  plains 
amounts  to  about  554,000  gallons  per  imperial  acre,  and  on  the 
mountain  ranges  to  nearly  double  this:  although  therefore  the 
amount  of  any  of  these  salts  in  a  gallon  may  be  quite  inap- 
preciable, yet  when  multiplied  554,000  times  the  product  may 
give  a  very  important  quantity. 

Rain-water  on  reaching  the  ground  begins  to  dissolve  a  part 
of  almost  eveiything  it  meets  with  in  its  passage  through  the 
soil,  such  as  carbonates  and  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and 
iron,  silicates  of  lime,  potash,  and  soda,  organic  matters,  &c. 
By  looking  into  the  mineral  matters  found  in  springs  and  rivers, 
which  are  merely  rain-water  that  has  percolated  through  or  over 
the  soil,  some  idea  will  be  got  of  its  solvent  powers.  The 
following  table  shows  the  various  substances  found  in  some  well- 
known  rivers : — 


In  an  Imperial  Gallon.    Oraina. 


at 
Twickenham. 


Clyde  at 
Waterworks. 


Seine  at 
Notre 


Inaaiba. 
Grammea. 


NUe. 


Carbonate  of  lime     .. 
„  magnesia 

Peroxide  of  iron 

Sulphate  of  lime 

yy        magneBia 
„         Boda       .. 
,,         potash    .. 

Chloride  of  calcium  . . 
^  magnesium 
,,         sodium  .. 


12-76 
1*03 


}  »-^M 


0'4i5 


2*00 
0'66 
1«75 


Nitrates      ..     < 
Silica 

Alumina     .. 
Organic  matter 
Carbonic  acid 


0*25 


trace 
0-18 
O'lO 
1  84 
indications 


0-27 
3-48 


0^54 
1-49 


6*17 
2*29 

*1'39 

"0'69 

0-69 

traces 

0-55  I 
traces 


5-30 
7-43 
0-53 

0*53 


4*77 

1-06 

1*59 

0-53 

12*19 


22*40 


9*53 


11*78 


38*93 


The  following  table  contains  the  analyses  of  two  springs  in  the 
Malvern  hills  of  South  Wales,  from  the  Memoirs  of  tlte  Geological 
Survey  J  vol.  iL  p.  17.  *  The  rocks  of  these  hills  are  composed, 
according  to  Mr.  Phillips,  principally  of  the  minerals,  quartz. 
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felspar,  mica,  chlorite,  hornblende,  and  epidote ;  of  these  felspar 
is  the  most  abundant,  hornblende  next,  and  then  qaartz  and 
mica.  Epidote  in  small  quantities  at  anj  one  place.  Of  rarer 
occurrence  are,  magnetic  iron-ore,  sulphuret  of  iron,  sulphate  of 
barjtes,  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  iron.  They  are  in 
short  a  range  of  igneous  or  trap  rocks. .  The  surface  of  the  hills 
is  uniformly  and  excessively  dry,  says  Mr.  Phillips ;  the  rain- 
water sinking  into  innumerable  fissures  and  reappearing  at  lower 
levels  in  springs.  The  following  table  will  therefore  show  what 
water  will  dissolve  in  passing  through  such  substances : — 

BolyWelL  St.Aan'cWelL 

Carbonate  of  sods      6*330  ..  ..  3'560 

„  lime      1-600  ..  ..  0'352 

„  maguesia     ..      ..     -.  0-920  ..  ..  0-260 

„  iron      0-625  ..  ..  0-328 

Sulphate  of  soda        2*896  ..  ..  1-480 

Muriate  of  soda 1'558  ..  ..  0*955 

Besiduum 1-687  ..  ..  0*470 

Grams  of  solid  ingredients  in  1  galloa  14*611  ..  ..  7*395 
The  effect  qf  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  rain-water  will  be 
observed,  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  being  washed  out  in  the 
form  of  carbonates.  These  springs  are  at  the  common  tempe* 
•  rature ;  the  following  will  show  the  effect  of  an  increased  tempe- 
rature :  the  first  analysis  is  of  the  waters  of  the  Great  Geyser  in 
Iceland,  by  Dr.  Sandberger,  which  passes  also  through  igneous 
rocks;  the  second  is  by  Berzelius,  of  the  mineral  waters  of 
.  Carlsbad : — 

Geyser.  CarUbad. 

Temperature  166*  F. 
Grains  tn  1,000.  Grains  in  1,000. 

Carbonate  of  poda     ......     ..      0*1939  1*25200 

„  ammonia    .  .,      ..      0*0083 

„  lime ■      0-31219 

„  strontia 0*00097 

„  magnesia;      .*      ..    ■ ..      ••  .  0*18221 

„  iron        ..      ..      ..      ..      .»  .     •      0*00424 

„  manganese     ......      .:  -  iraoe. 

Sulphate  of  Boda 0*1070  •        •    2«587i4 

„  potash     0-0475 

„  magnesia..      ..      ..      0*0042 

Sulphide  of  sodium    ..'    ..      J.      0-0088 

Chloride  of  sodium     0-2621  1*04893 

Fluoride  of  calcium 0*00331 

Riosphate  of  lime       0-^)0019 

n  alumina        ..      .'.      ..      ..  0*00034 

Silica 0*5097  007504 

Carbonic  acid      0*0557  5  cubic  inches  in  a  wiue  pint. 

V1S7?  6-46656 
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The  following  are  the  substances  contained  in  an  imperial 
gallon  of  the  waters  of  the  Artesian  well  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
London,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Lyon  Play  fair : — 

Grains. 

Chloride  of  sodium 25'724 

Subcarbonate  of  soda      0*709 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 14-564 

Sulphate  of  soda  and  potash 18*432 

„          magnesia      1-167 

Silicate  of  alumina,  with  a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron  . .  0*835 

Carbonate  of  lime 3*085 

„            magnesia 2*863 

Phosphate  of  noAgnesia « 0*043 

Loss 0*276 

67*188 

As  estuary  waters  may  percolate  into  the  chalk  below  London, 
the  large  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium  may  be  due  in  great 
measure  to  that  source. 

These  analyses  will  serve  to  show  the  effect  of  water  in 
dissolving  the  mineral  matters  of  the  soil.  The  action  of  ammonia 
in  this  respect  has  been  already  alluded  to,  but  water  containing 
common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  has  also  a  great  solvent  power 
upon  some  substances,  surpassing  even  that  of  carbonic  acid 
water.  Mr.  Way  for  instance  found  that  the  double  silicate  of 
alumina  and  ammonia  was  affected  in  the  following  manner : —  • 

Graiofl. 

1  imperial  gallon  of  distilled  water  dissolved  about      1*000 

„  of  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid       ..      ..     2*527 

„  of  water  containing  0*1  per  cent,  of  common  salt    3*320 

„  of  water  containing  1*97  per  cent,  of  common  salt  23*100 

The  last,  it  will  be  observed,  is  more  than  twenty  times  as  much 
as  what  was  dissolved  by  pure  water,  and  more  than  nine 
times  as  much  as  was  taken  up  by  water  saturated  with  car- 
bonic acid.  It  has  been  shown  how  largely  salt  occurs  in  rain- 
water in  some  places ;  its  solvent  effect  may  therefore  be  often 
of  some  benefit.  Mr.  Way  suggests  that  this  effect  of  salt  ma^y 
be  the  means  of  supplying  silica  to  the  stems  of  plants,  and  thus 
explain  the  influence  which  has  been  observed  of  its  application 
strengthening  the  stems  of  the  grain  crops.  An  instance  of  this 
came  under  my  own  observation.  On  the  11th  June,  1853, 
having  observed  part  of  a  field  of  oats  so  very  luxuriant  that  I 
thought  the  crop  would  lodge  and  be  rotted,  I  sowed  upcm  the 
rankest  bit  of  it  (bei^g  about  1*162  acre  imp.)  2  cwt.  of  salt 
during  a  very  heavy  rain.  Some  of  the  adjacent  portions  were 
also  offering  to  be  too  luxuriant,  although  not  SQ  much  so  as  the 
piece  thus  treated.     But*  w^en  harvest  arrived^  the  salted  bit, 
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although  it  did  eventually  go  down,  did  not  do  so  until  it 
had  filled  and  ripened,  being  about  the  first  ready  of  the  whole 
field — the  cutting  was  indeed  begun  at  it ;  whereas  the  portions 
adjoining,  that  got  no  salt,  lodged  much  worse^  never  thoroughly 
ripened,  and  were  many  days  later.  The  nature  of  the  soil  was 
a  light  loam,  naturally  wet,  but  thoroughly  drained.  I  ought, 
however,  to  mention  that  this  effect  does  not  always  happen  ;  for 
the  very  same  season,  I  caused  (me  whole  ridge  in  the  middle  of 
another  field  to  be  sown  with  common  salt  at  an  earlier  part  of 
the  summer,  at  the  rate  of  3  cwt.  per  imperial  acre,  and  saw  it 
done  myself,  as  in  the  other  case.  But  in  this  instance  I  could 
see  no  influence  the  salt  had,  neither  in  causing  the  straw  to  be 
stronger  and  stand  up  better,  nor  in  hastening  the  process  of 
ripening ;  nor  did  the  men  employed  in  reaping  the  crop  detect 
any  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  straw  from  that  on  the  adjoin- 
ing ridges,  pieces  of  the  crop  being  about  equally  lodged  in  them 
all.  The  soil  in  this  case  was  mostly  a  stiffish  clay,  also  natu- 
rally wet,  but  thoroughly  drained. 

The  crops  along  the  sea-coast  may  be  observed  in  many  places 
to  be  generally  earlier  in  ripening  than  those  farther  inland ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  this  may  be  partly  due  to  the  greater  quantity 
of  sea-salt  brought  up  on  them  by  the  winds  off  the  ocean. 

*' Fresh-fallen  rain/'  says  Mr.  Mallet,  in  investigating  the 
action  of  air  and  water  on  iron,  *^  after  a  time  of  drought,  espe- 
cially in  cities,  comes  down  so  loaded  with  free  oxygen,  carbonic 
acid,  and  ammoniacal  salts,  that  it  produces  instantly  a  coat  of 
red  rust  upon  any  iron  placed  in  contact  with  it."  He  then  gives 
the  following  interesting  effect  of  dew : — ''  But  the  deposition  of 
dew,  under  certain  circumstances,  originates  the  most  immediate 
and  powerful  oxidation,  as  the  following  observation  testifies : 
On  the  14th  March,  1842,  the  temperature  at  Dublin,  at  twelve 
o'clock  noon,  was  high,  and  the  day  fine,  but  the  air  was  nearly 
saturated  with  moisture,  and  dew  rapidly  collected  on  the  po- 
lished parts  of  a  large  steam-engine,  which  stood  unfinished  in 
a  shady  open  building  whose  temperature  was  considerably  below 
thj^t  of  the  open  air.  In  two  hours'  time  after  being  wiped  clean 
with  cotton-waste,  all  its  bright-work  had  a  moist  coating  of  red 
rust  upon  it.  The  rusty  moisture  could  be  swept  off  by  the 
finger.  The  fact  of  such  rapid  action  of  deposited  dew  is  re- 
markable, and  is  not  confined  to  a  single  instance,  having  been 
noticed  also  to  me  by  engineers  as  occurring  frequently  at  Liver- 
pool." 

The  yearly  amount  of  rain  that  falls  in  the  British  Islands  has 
been  computed  to  be  (Johnston's  Physical  Atlas,  folio  ed.) : — 

English  Inches. 

On  plains       24*51 

On  mountain  ranges     40*59 
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TakinfT  the  ammonia  that  occurs  in  rain-water  at  the  mean 
found  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  vix.,  about  1  grain  in  1,000,000  of 
vain-water,  we  should  have  brought  down  upon  the  plains  of 
Britain  a  yearly  amount  per  imperial  acre  of  5*544  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois  of  ammonia  ;  and  supposing  further  that  the  nitric  acid 
brought  down  in  the  rain  here  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  am- 
monia as  has  been  found  by  Barral  at  Paris  (viz.,  as  16*25  to 
3*49),  we  should  have  annually  furnished  to  the  land  by  rain — 

:  lbs.  avoirdiipoii.  Ibt.  avoirdupoia. 

Ammonia      ..      ..     5*544  =  nitrogen  4*565 
Nitric  acid     ...     ..  25*814  =  ditto  ..     6*693 


Total  nitrogen  in  rain  per  acre      ..  11*258 

Mr.  Lawes  gives  as  the  mean  result  for  the  monthly  amount  of 
ammonia  in  rain,  at  Rothamsted,  per  acre,  half  a  pound,  which 
would  be  just  6  lbs.  of  ammonia  in  the  year,  being  rather  more 
than  the  above  statement,  arising  doubtless  from  the  quantity  of 
rain  at  Rothamsted  being,  during  his  experiments,  greater  than 
what  I  have  taken  the  average  fall  to  be. 

The  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  at  Paris  during  Barral's  experi- 
ments seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  less  than  usual ;  he  gives 
the  average  monthly  amount  of  ammonia  per  acre  at  0*81  lbs., 
which  would  be  9*72  in  the  year.  On  an  average  of  thirty  years 
it  has  been  found  that  the  mean  annual  fall  of  rain  at  Paris  is 
26*6  inches.  Supposing  then  that  the  proportions  of  ammonia 
and  nitric  acid  were  to  be  the  same  for  this  quantity  as  Barral 
found  them  to  be  during  the  five  months  of  his  observations,  the 
result  per  imperial  acre  in  rain  at  Paris  would  be — 

lbs.  llw. 

Ammonia 21*061  r=  nitrogen  17*344 

Nitric  acid         ..      ..     97*785  =  ditto  ..     25*352 


Total  annual  nitrogen  in  the  rain   ..     42*696 

As,  however,  it  is  generally  noticed,  that  after  some  continuance 
of  rain  the  proportion  of  ammonia  gets  less,  it  is  not  perhaps 
probable  that  quite  so  much  would  be  conveyed  in  a  year  to  the 
ground.  ^^ 

The  annual  fall  of  rain  in  Alsace,  where  Boussingault  experi- 
mented, may  be  taken  as  the  same  as  at  Paris.  He  found,  during 
observations  of  six  months,  March  to  August  inclusive,  0*744 
in  1,000,000  of  rain  ;  taking  the  nitric  acid  in  the  same  ratio  as 
at  Paris,  we  get  in  the  rain  per  acre  : — 

IlM.  Ite. 

,        Ammonia         ..      ..       4*477  =  nitrogen  3*687 
Nitric  acid        ..      ..     20*846  =  ditto ..     5*405 

Total  nitrogen  per  acre 9*092 

VOL.  XVII.  2  H 
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The  above  calculations  have,  therefore,  given  the  totd  amount 
of  nitrogen  per  acre  brought  down  to  the  ground  in  a  year  in  the 
rain-water  as  under ; —  * 

lbs.  ATolrdnpoU. 
Average  of  Britain  (low  grounds)     ..      ..     11*258 

Alsace 9-092 

Paris *..      ..     42-696 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  how  largely  the  soils  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  cities  must  be  benefited  by  the  manurial  substances 
brought  down  in  the  rain,  if  there  is  any  confidence  to  be  placed 
in  these  figures.*  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
observations  have  been  carried  on  but  for  very  limited  periods, 
and  also  that  the  means  at  present  existing  for  determining  the 
very  minute  quantities  of  these  substances  in  the  rain  are  not 
very  satisfactory;  indeed,  with  regard  to  the  nitric  acid,  Mr. 
Lawes,  in  a  communication  which  he  has  favoured  me  with  on 
the  subject,  states  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  process  known  by 
which  the  very  small  proportions  of  that  ingredient  can  be  accu- 
rately determined.  It  may  be  interesting,  however,  to  compare 
these  results  with  the  quantities  of  nitrogen  found  in  the  crops 
commonly  grown  in  this  country :  a  table,  therefore,  from  Dr. 
Anderson,  of  Glasgow,  is  subjoined,  showing  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  pounds  contained  in  average  crops  per  imperial  acre 
of  the  plants  usually  cultivated  here  : — 


Wheat     .. 

Bariey 

Oats 

Beans 

Peas 

Tuhiip     .. 

Potato 

Meadow-hay 

Red  dorer 

Flax 

Rye-grass 


In  the  Grain. 


38 

36 

60 

80 

75 

76  balbs 

81  tubers 


44 


In  the  Straw. 


16 
8 
14 
35 
60 

50  tops 
24  tops 


16 


TotaL 


54 

44 

74 

115 

135 

126 

105 

57 

74 

60 

68 


It  will  be  seen  therefore  that,  according  to  the  figures  before 
given,  it  is  possible  the  rain  in  the  precincts  of  a  large  city  like 

*  Since  the  aboTe  was  written  Mr.  Way  has  published  the  rssnlts  of  an  exami- 
nation of  the  rain-water  collected  at  Rothamsted  in  1855,  aooordii^  to  an  imptvred 
mode  of  analysis,  by  which  he  found  that  the  amount  of  nitnc  acid  was  Teiy 
much  less  than  what  Barral's  results  had  led  us  to  expect ;  that  indeed  it  con- 
tributed far  less  nitrogen  than  the  ammonia.  The  latter,  howerer,  he  found  in 
greater  quantity  than  Mr.  Lawes  had  previously  done,  reaching  to  the  amount  of 
7*11  lbs.  per  acre  in  the  year,  and  in  the  proportion  of  1*228  parts  in  a  million  of 
water. 
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Paris  may  bring  down  as  mucli  nitrogen  as  is  contained  in  the 
grain  of  an  average  crop  of  barley  or  wheat.  As  it  must  be  sap- 
posed  that  a  good  deal  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  soil  from  the  atmosphere,  in  addition  to  what  is  brought 
down  by  rain,  it  appears  quite  conceivable  that  under  favourable 
circumstances  the  soil  and  plants  growing  upon  it  may  obtain  as 
much  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  as  will  su£Sce  for  many  of  the 
crops  usually  grown,  without  the  agency  of  other  manure — a  sup* 
position  which  the  results  obtained  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  at 
Lois-Weedon,  tend  to  justify.  And  the  above  calculations  would 
also  point  to  the  propriety  of  employing  mostly  mineral  manures 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  trusting  to  the 
atmosphere  supplying  the  greater  part  of  the  necessary  nitrogen 
and  carbonic  acid. 

Rain-water  then,  in  its  percolation  through  the  earth,  by  virtue 
of  the  oxygen  which  it  bolds  condensed,  eminently  favours  the 
oxidation  of  the  mineral  and  organic  matters  of  the  soil;  the 
former,  in  consequence  of  this  process,  is  brought  into  partial 
decomposition,  for  a  stone,  says  Dr.  MacCuUoch,  is  generally 
disintegrated  by  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  it  contains,  while  the 
latter,  or  the  organic  matter,  is  thereby  made  to  pass  through  the 
various  stages  of  decay,  evolving  in  the  process  mfuch  carbonic 
acid  and  also  ammonia.  The  rain  also,  by  virtue  of  the  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  and  salts,  which  it  holds  in  solution, 
dissolves  gradually  the  mineral  substances  of  the  soil,  and  enables 
them  thereby  to  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  it  also 
furnishes  directly  in  itself  much  nitrogen  in  a  form  fit  for  being 
assimilated  by  the  vegetable  organism,  and  it  may  further  prcv- 
bably  supply  sensible  quantities  of  salts  of  lime,  magnesia,  potass, 
soda,  &c.,  which  are  taken  up  by  the  action  of  the  wind  from  the 
waters  of  the  sea. 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  fittest  place  to  take  some  notice  of 
the 

Absorptive  Properties  of  Soils, — ^The  absorbent  powers  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  soil  depend  both  upon  the  kind  of  matter  of 
which  it  is  constituted,  and  also  upon  the  physical  and  mechanical 
conditions  under  which  that  matter  exists.  As  regards  the  absorp- 
tion of  gaseous  substances,  the  quantity  taken  up  will  depend  in 
a  great  measure  upon  the  amount  of  surface  with  which  the  body 
to  be  absorbed  can  come  in  contact.  Thus  anything  that  tends  to 
solidify  the  soil,  or  bring  its  particles  together  into  a  compact 
mass,  will  obstruct  its  powers  in  this  direction ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  more  porous  and  finely  comminuted  the  soil  is  made, 
the  more  surface  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  gaseous  matten 
Thus  Mitscherlich  calculates  that  a  volume  of  one  cubic  inch 
filled  with  globules   not  exceeding  TT,ijrfir,ir»wth  of  an  inch  in 
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diameter,  but  arranged  so  that  lines  passing  through  their  centres 
are  mutually  perpendicular  or  parallel,  will  present  a  surface  of 
218,166  square  feet,  and  he  considers  that  the  substance  called 
platinum  black  (platinum  in  a  degree  of  .exceedingly  fine  separa- 
tion), may  possibly  offer  a  surface  of  this  extent.  I'he  cells  of 
charred  wood  are,  on  an  average,  rrvvth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
according  to  the  same  high  authority,  and  its  surface  for  a  cube 
inch  would  therefore  by  calculation  be  equal  to  100  square  feet, 
supposing  the  charcoal  itself  to  occupy  no  space.  He  however 
found,  by  immersing  a  piece  of  charcoal  in  water,  that  only  \  of 
its  entire  volume  are  left  available  for  the  entrance  of  gases,  which 
would  give  a  surface  of  73  square  feet.  Now,  as  Saussure  found 
that  charcoal  absorbed  85  times  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid  at 
53^*6  F.,  and  at  a  pressure  of  26*895,  these  35  volumes  of  car- 
bonic acid  are  contained  in  the  space  which  forms  i  of  the  total 
volume  of  the  charcoal,  and  consequently  56  times  less  than  the 
space  originally  occupied  by  the  carbonic  acid. 

But,  according  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Addami,  carbonic  acid 
becomes  liquid  at  a  pressure  of  36*7  atmospheres,  the  temperature 
being  53*'*6  F, ;  we  are  therefore  led  to  conclude,  says  Mitscher- 
lich,  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  carbonic  acid  condensed  in 
the  pores  of  the  charcoal  is  in  a  liquid  state  on  the  walls  of  the 
cells.  {Mitscherlich^  Ann.  de  Chinu  et  de  Pliys.,  1843.)  Ammo- 
niacal  gas,  which  liquefies  under  much  less  pressure,  is  absorbe<l 
in  far  greater  degree. 

All  porous  bodies  which  offer  a  considerable  surface  to  gases 
act  like  charcoal.  The  humus  of  the  soil  and  decayed  wood 
approach  very  nearly  to  charcoal  in  this  property — decayed  oak- 
wood,  according  to  Liebig,  absorbing  72  times  its  volume  of  am- 
moniacal  gas  after  having  been  completely  dried  in  the  air-pump. 
Platinum  black,  prepared  by  Davy's  method,  surpasses  all  other 
known  substances  in  this  property,  10  grains,  according  to  Do- 
bereiner,  condense  0*550  cube  inch  of  oxygen,  that  is  to  say,  one 
cube  inch  would  condense  253,440  cube  inches. 

The  property  which  some  bodies,  such  as  silica,  possess  of  con- 
densing the  humidity  of  the  air,  may  authorize  us,  says  Mitscher- 
lich,  to  conclude  that  they  are  adapted  for  condensing  gases  ;  for 
in  the  same  manner  that  solid  bodies  attract  gases,  so  are  ther 
also  capable  of  exercising  this  attraction  upon  liquid  bodies. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  how  important  a  matter,  even  in  this 
respect  alone,  it  is  to  work  the  soil  when  it  is  in  a  suitable  state 
for  crumbling  down  and  pulverizing  under  the  action  of  the  plough 
or  other  implement  used,  and  not  to  turn  it  over  in  a  wet  clammy 
condition,  when  it  sticks  together  or  glazes  over  in  continuous 
solid  lumps.  The  disintegrating  effect  of  the  frost  upon  it  will 
be  also  appreciated. 
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The  following,  from  Saassare,  shows  the  absorptive  power  of 
boxwood  charccMkl  on  some  gases : — 

1  volume  of  charcoal  absorbs  of — 


YoliimM. 

Ammoniaod  gas 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen..      . 
Cartwnic  acid 

.      ..     90 

,      ..     65 

.      ..     35 

Olefiantgas 

.      ..     35 

Carbonic  oxide       

.      ..       9-42 

Oxygen 

.      ..       9-25 

Nitrogen         

.      ..       7-5 

Hydrogen       1*75 

The  following  table,  from  Schubler,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
relative  absorptive  properties  of  diflFerent  kinds  of  earth  : — 

Moistttfe  absorbed  OzygeD  absorbed 

by  1000  grains  of  dry  by  lOOO  grains  of  moist 

Earth  on  a  surfoce  Earth  in  30  days 

of  60  square  inches  in  fh>m  16  cabic  inches 

72hoan.  of  Air. 

Grains.  Per  Gent 

Siliceous  sand 0  1*6 

Gypsum  powder      1  2*7 

Calcareous  sand       3  5*6 

Arable  soil      23  16*2 

Sandy  clay      28  ..      ..      ..  9*3 

Slaty  marl      33  .11-0 

Loamy  clay     35  ll'O 

Fine  lime         35  108 

Stiff  clay ..  41  13-6 

Grev  pure  clay        49  15*3 

Garden  mould         52  18*0 

Fine  magnesia 82  17*0 

Humus 120  20-3 

None  of  tbese  earths  absorbed  any  oxygen  when  in  a  perfectly 
dry  state.  It  will  be  remarked  how  nearly  the  same  the  order  is 
in  which  they  absorb  these  two  substances. 

With  regard  to  the  property  of  the  earth  to  suck  in  moisture, 
oxygen,  ammonia,  and  other  gases,  the  humus  or  organic  matter 
of  the  soil  is  found  to  have  a  more  powerful  effect  than  any  other 
ingredient,  although  clay,  oxide  of  iron,  and  magnesia,  are  also 
great  absorbers  ;  for  it  is  found  that  if  a  portion  of  earth  is  burnt 
and  its  humus  thus  volatilized,  while  the  oxide  of  iron  is  raised 
to  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation,  its  power  of  absorbing  oxygen 
becomes  omsiderably  diminished,  and,  according  to  Schubler,  in 
some  instances  disappears ;  and  Way  found  in  his  experiments 
that  the  power  of  a  soil  to  combine  with  ammonia,  filtered  through 
it  in  solution,  was  greatly  diminished  by  burning  it,  and  that  the 
more  strongly  the  soils  were  burnt  the  more  completely  was  their 
absorptive  power  destroyed,  whether  they  had  previously  contained 
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vegetable  matter  or  not.     The  following  results  obtained  by  Leslie 
clearly  show  this  effect  in  regard  to  several  bodies  : — 

Degrees  of  Moisture 
Kinds  of  Earth  thoroughly  Dried.  absorbed  from  Air 

at  about  60°  Fahr. 

Clay  very  highly  torrefied 8     % 

„     strongly  roasted   .  .•      35 

Pipe-clay 85 

Silica  very  highly  ton-efied 19 

„    soaked  in  water  and  dried  after  high  torre-)  or 

faction J  "^^ 

„    in  its  natural  state 40 

Whinstone  very  highly  torrefied  , 23 

„  in  its  natural  state     80 

„         in  a  cmnibling  state 86 

„         reduced  to  mould       92 

Carbonate  of  lime 70 

Shelly  sea-sand      70 

Sea-sand  from  a  sheep-walk 78 

„        cultivated       85 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 75 

Alumina         84 

Garden  jnould 95 

The  substances  were  dried  thoroughly  and  introduced  imme- 
diately into  a  phial  with  a  close  stopper ; .  the  powder  having 
undergone  that  preparation  was  thrown  into  a  very  large  wide- 
shaped  bottle,  and  shut  up  till  it  had  attracted  its  share  of  hu- 
midity from  the  confined  air ;  a  delicate  hygrometer  being  now 
let  down  into  the  bottle  indicated  the  measure  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  absorption.  {Leslie  on  Heat  and  Moisture,)  Leslie 
looked  upon  this  power  as  exactly  fmalogous  to  that  of  the  con- 
centrated acids  and  deliquescent  salts. 

As  the  greater  the  power  of  a  soil  to  contain  water,  the  more 
has  it,  in  general,  the  property  of  absorbing  moisture  when  diy, 
and  gaseous  matter  when  in  a  moist  state,  from  the  air,  I  have 
extracted  the  following  results  from  the  examination  of  German 
soils  by  Geiger,  Sprengel,  and  Schubler,  in  regard  to  their  power  of 
containing  water,  and  have  arranged  them  in  a  tabular  form  (p.  451), 
so  diat  the  facts  contained  in  it  may  more  readily  catch  the  eye. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  from  all  the  results  shown  in  the  Table, 
that  this  power  of  absorbing  moisture,  oxygen,  and  probably  other 
gases,  is  most  highly  developed  in  humus ;  that  clay  also  stands 
high  in  the  list ;  and  that  siliceous  or  quartz  sand  is  very  clearly  de- 
ficient in  this  respect ; — that  much  moreover  depends  upon  the 
mechanical  condition,  for  whatever  tends  to  reduce  the  substance 
to  a  state  of  fine  division  exalts  the  absorbent  power.  Davy,  for 
instance,  found  that  1000  grains  of  coarse  sand,  dried  at  218^  F., 
absorbed  from  a  moist  atmosphere  only  eight  grains  of  moisture, 
whereas  the  like  quantity  oifine  sand,  under  the  same  treatment, 
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Vineyard  ioil        

Sterile  sandy         

Vineyard  floil       

Very  fertile  arable 

Vineyard  soil       

Sandy  soil,  pine  forest 
Superior  vineyard  soil 

Vineyard  soil        

Fertile  arable  soil 

Ditto      

Sterile  clay  soil 

Fertile  arable  soil 

Vineyard  soil       

Fertile  arable  soil 

IMtto      

Good  iiMadow4and     ..     .. 

Ditto      

Veijr  fertile  black  soil 
light  garden-monld    . . 

Ditto      

Very  light  soil     

Vegetable  garden-mould     . . 
Black  sterile  turf 
Vegetable  leaf  soil      ..     .. 
WmmI  soil  from  decayed  trees 
Very  light  sterile  brown  turf 


PaacBVTAas. 


Hunras 

and 
VoUtlle 


3-3 
4*3 
8- 

11-2 
5*5 
1«3 
5*6 
8-8 
5-7 


4 

7 

7 

9 

5 

4 

6 
17 

18*6 
21- 

8-4 
30- 
76- 
3d* 
47- 
89- 


much 
88* 
66*5 
G4*8 
54- 
77- 
60' 
44' 
28'8 
83-3 


Cl»y. 


little 


37' 
20* 
24  • 
66' 
62- 


77*8 

25-2 

60* 

17'2 

17*3 

46- 

20-8 

1-2 
much 

remainder 
10-8  [42-7 

remainder 

remainder 
remainder 


70 

46 
64 
63 
46 
48 
47 
remainder 


Lime 

and 

Catcareous 

SvDd. 


19- 
9-7 
9- 

some 

12-7 

0-4 

3-4 

1*8 


none 
1-2 
3- 

16-4 
4-1 

29*6 
33-8 
1«6 
15-6 
38- 
11- 

16- 

10- 


6-1 

Oxide 
of  Iron. 

8.1 


Power 

of 

con  tain  ing 

WaterT 


20- 

25» 

S5*6 

35«7 

37* 

38*3 

40-7 

42* 

46«7 

49*2 


49*2 

60* 

53* 

6I«3 

67-2 

78-1 

85* 

91*6 

100- 

106* 

124- 

155' 

179* 

203- 

210- 

366* 


took  up  eleven  grains.  As  regaids  the  humus^  its  absorbent 
power  woald  appear  to  vary  according  to  its  origin.  Schabler 
having  found  that  derived  from  vegetable  substances  inferior  in 
this  respect  to  the  humus  arising  from  the  decay  of  animal  matter. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  this  property  of  absorbing  gases  and 
vapours  from  the  atmosphere^  which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  property  of  removing  substances  in  solution  by  means  of  filtra- 
tion,  is  probably  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  power  of  condensing 
substances  within  them  which  has  been  long  known  to  reside  in 
porous  or  finely  divided  bodies,  such  as  charcoal  or  platinum 
black. 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  extent  to  which  this  pow^ 
may  reside  in  old  and  newly-raised  soils,  I  think  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  long-cultivated  dry  soil,  highly  chaiged  as  it 
generally  is  with  humus,  and  having  its  particles  continually 
pulverized  by  the  operations  of  tillage  and  the  roots  of  plants, 
will  greatly  exceed  in  this  respect  raw,  newly-raised  soils  which 
have  long  lain  in  a  dead  compact  state  beneath  the  furrow.     The 
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ferruginous  earths  that  frequently  abound  in  some  subsoils  will, 
however,  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  take  up  ammonia  to  a 
considerable  degree  after  they  have  crumbled  down  under  the 
influences  of  frost,  rains,  and  drought 

This  power  of  drawing  in  the  ammonia  is  so  important  and 
interesting,  now  when  that  substance  has  been  demonstrated  to 
be  always  present  in  the  air,  that  some  farther  consideration  of 
it  seems  here  necessary.  It  has  been  seen  that  ammonia  is 
taken  up  by  porous  bodies,  and  by  water,  to  an  extent  greatly 
exceeding  the  other  gases  ;  it  may  therefore  be  expected  that  the 
soil  will  likely  be  able  to  condense  a  considerable  quantity  of 
it  within  its  pores,  for  ammonia,  being  a  highly  condensible  gas, 
is  absorbed  by  solid  bodies  in  much  larger  proportions  than  air  or 
oxygen. 

Faraday  made  some  interesting  researches  on  this  subject 
owing  to  certain  remarkable  statements  made  by  Reiset,  who 
had  obtained  ammonia  from  substances  which  were  quite  desti- 
tute of  nitrogen,  and  who  had  assumed  that  the  nitrogen  of  the 
air  contained  in  their  pores  was  the  source  of  this  formation  of 
ammonia. 

Faraday  found  that  white  clay  from  Cornwall, '  after  being 
heated  to  redness  and  exposed  for  a  week  to  the  air,  yielded 
ammonia  abundantly  when  heated  in  a  tube ;  and  that  sea-sand 
heated  to  redness  in  a  crucible  and  allowed  to  cool  on  a  plate  of 
copper,  on  being  afterwards  shaken  upon  the  hand  and  stirred 
about  there  for  a  few  moments  with  the  fingers,  was  found  to 
contain  ammonia  in  very  appreciable  quantity.  Some  asbestus, 
in  like  manner,  heated  to  redness  and  afterwards  simply  pressed 
with  the  finger,  yielded  indications  of  ammonia  when  heated  in 
a  tube.  Faraday  also  ascertained  that  fused  potash  had  the 
power  of  absorbing  ammonia  from  the  air ;  and,  in  short,  that 
the  strange  results  of  Reiset  arose  from  this  overlooked  property 
of  many  bodies  greedily  absorbing  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere. 
(Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xix.) 

Bonis  showed  that  the  peculiar  odour  observed  on  moistening 
minerals  containing  alumina  is  partly  owing  to  their  exhaling 
ammonia.  Boussingault  states  that  the  ferruginous  earths  in  the 
primitive  rocks  of  South  America  yield  ammonia  on  being 
heated,  and  Berzelius  found  the  same  to  be  the  case  in  those  of 
Sweden;  and  Braconnot  has  shown  that  most  basalts,  trap, 
granite,  syenite,  hornblende  rock,  and  many  other  minerals, 
yield  by  dry  distillation  water  containing  a  sensible  quantity  of 
ammonia.  Soils,  therefore,  derived  from  such  minerals  will 
absorb  a  good  deal  of  ammonia,  even  although  they  do  not  contain 
much  organic  matter. 

Whinstone,  which  is  a  Scotch  term  for  greenstone  and  other 
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like  varieties  of  trap  rock,  it  will  be  remembered^  was  fomid  by 
Leslie,  when  reduced  to  a  state  of  mould,  to  stand  next  to  gar* 
den-mould  in  its  power  of  absorbing  moisture.  Oxide  of  iron, 
which  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  these  minerals,  has  been 
found  by  all  investigations  to  have  a  great  attraction  for  am- 
monia. 

If,  therefore,  the  earth  contains  much  humus,  alumina  or  clay, 
oxide  of  iron,  or  magnesia,  in  a  state  of  fine  division^  its  power 
of  absorbing  gaseous  matters  from  the  air  will  probably  be  good. 

Rose  has  also  observed  that  some  sulphates  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  absorbing  ammonia  and  of  forming  with  it  definite  com- 
pounds, which,  unlike  the  sulphates  of  ammonia  prepared  in  the 
moist  way,  contain  no  water  of  crystallization,  and  easily  give 
'  out  again  the  ammonia  contained  in  them.  They  are  formed  by 
placing  the  anhydrous  sulphate  in  a  glass  tube,  and  transmitting 
over  it  at  common  temperatures  ammoniacal  gas,  well  dried  by 
fused  potassa,  as  long  as  any  increase  of  weight  is  observed; 
some  sulphates  absorb  the  gas  very  rapidly  at  first,  and  with  dis- 
engagement of  heat,  but  the  absorption  afterwards  becomes  slow, 
and  requires  a  day  or  two  to  be  complete.  The  salts  most  re- 
markable for  this  property  are  those  which  in  solution  are  dis- 
posed ^to  unite  with  ammonia.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
quite  a  different  property  from  the  mere  condensation  of  the  gas 
within  a  porous  body;  here  there  would  appear  to  be  some 
chemical  action. 

Rose  compares  thes^  compounds  to  hydrates :  water  acts  as  a 
feeble  base  to  saline  compounds,  combining  with  some  in  one  or 
more  proportions,  and  not  at  all  with  others,  differing  greatly  in 
the  ratio  in  which  it  combines  with  different  salts,  and  being 
abandoned  with  great  facility.  The  same  features  charsfcterize 
the  combination  of  ammonia  with  the  anhydrous  sulphates. 
(iW.  Annalen^  xx.  149.) 

Kose  also  found  that  sulphates  are  not  the  only  salts  which 
absorb  ammonia;  some  nitrates  also  possess  that  property,  and 
the  nitrate  of  the  oxide  of  silver  absorbs  it  with  such  rapidity, 
and  the  corresponding  increase  of  temperature  is  so  great,  that  the 
salt  enters  into  fusion. 

Relating  as  this  paper  does  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  power  of  soils  to  combine  with  and  remove  substances  from 
solution  seems  less  connected  with  its  object  ;*  and  as  Professor 
Way  has  so  fully  treated  the  matter  in  recent  numbers  of  the 
Journal,  there  is  less  occasion  for  here  touching  upon  it. 
Some  of  the  results  arrived  at  may,  however,  be  alluded  to. 
"  Soils  were  found  to  possess,"  says  Way,  *'  in  a  greater  or  less 

*  This  remarkable  property  was  obterved  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson  in  1845 ;  and 
the  subject  has  sioce  been  perseveringly  followed  by  Mr.  Way. 
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degree,  the  power  of  remoTUig  from  solutioa  [in  water  certain 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  but  still  more  the  alkaline 
bases  ammonia  and  potash,  and  the  earths  magnesia  and  lime. 
These  bases  the  soils  were  capable  of  separating  from  their  salts, 
and  retaining  more  or  less,  in  spite  of  the  action  of  watar.'*  And 
experimenting  upon  silicates  artificially  prepared,  the  same 
chemist  found  that  ammonia  could  be  removed  bj  soils  from 
solution  in  water  in  virtue  of  their  containing  either  the  double 
lime  or  the  double  soda  silicate — the  two  double  silicates  sup- 
posed to  be  most  usually  present — whereas  it  was  found  that  the 
lime  salt  alone  was  capable  of  removing  ammonia  from  its  at* 
mospheric  solvent.  Professor  Way,  therefore,  concluded  that  to 
these  double  silicates  this  power  of  absorbing  and  combining 
with  substances  from  solution  is  probably  doe. 

I  may  here  insert  the  following  short  table,  extracted  from 
some  of  Way's  experiments,  and  which  should  have  come  in  at 
a  previous  page.  It  shows  the  amount  of  ammonia  absorbed  by 
1000  grains  of  different  kinds  of  soils,  exposed  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  to  a  moist  atmosphere  charged  with  carbonate  of  am- 
monia : — 


Gravelly 
Soil 
4  feet 
below 
the 

Surface. 

Gault 
CUy 
after 
Trench- 
ing. 

Gault 
Claj 
4  feet 
deep. 

Top  Son 

of  London 
Clay, 

48^ 

percent 
of  Sand. 

London 

Clay, 

3  feet  deep, 

aias 
percent. 
ofSand. 

Loodod 
day* 

3^feet 
deep. 

Ammonia  in  1000  grains  of 
natural  soil     

Ammonia  in  1000  grains  of 
soil  after  exposure  to  at- 
mosphere of  ammonia  .. 

jo-iio 

1-097 

0*127 
2-615 

0*083 
2*028 

0*293 
1*906 

0*182 
2*557 

0*085 
3*286 

Amount  of  ^ptmonia 
absorbed 

|o-987 

2*488 

1-945 

1*618 

2*376 

3*80! 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  three  last  columns  that  in  the  case 
of  the  London  clay  the  under  soil  absorbed  more  ammonia  than 
the  surface — a  result  apparently  adverse  to  the  opinion  which  I 
expressed,  that  the  surface-soil  would  be  a  better  absorber  than 
the  subsoil ;  but  in  this  case  the  result  is  evidently  owing  to  the 
much  less  amount  of  sand  found  below,  and  probably  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  amount  of  humus  or  organic  matter;  sand  being, 
as  has  been  abundantly  shown,  a  very  bad  absorber. 

Action  of  Organic  Acids, — The  effect  of  these  upon  the  soil 
in  hastening  the  decomposition  and  dissolution  of  the  mineral 
matter  is  probably  sometimes  considerable ;  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  originating  from  the  influence  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  upon  the  carbonaceous  matters  of  the  soil,  and  therefore  any 
effects  produced  by  them  may  be  viewed  as  indirectly  proceeding 
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from  the  atmosphere.  The  bleached  and  whitened  appearance  of 
stones  that  have  lain  amongst  peat  is  familiar  to  many  ;  this  maj 
be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  acids  of  the  peat  dissolving  out  the 
iron  or  colouring-matter  of  the  mineral. 

Professor  Johnston,  of  Durham,  drew  some  attention  to  this 
action  of  the  oi^nic  acids  in  a  communication  to  the  British 
Association,  without  however  doing  much  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  subject;  he  adduced  the  instance  of  the  mineral  pigotite, 
formed  in  the  caves  of  Cornwall  by  water  dripping  from  the 
roof.  This  water  contains  a  peculiar  organic  acid,  derived  from 
the  soil  of  the  moors,  which  dissolves  the  alumina  of  the  granite 
and  combines  with  it.  Scarcely  anything,  however,  appears  to 
be  known  about  the  matter,  and  it  therefore  need  not  longer 
detain  us. 

As  the  nature  of  the  changes  wrought  upon  the  various  oxides 
and  earthy  salts  of  which  the  soil  is  composed  must  depend 
greatly  upon  the  constitution  of  the  mixture  of  mineral  substances 
from  which  this  earthy  matter  has  been  derived,  it  will  be  pro^ 
per  to  examine  some  of  the  geological  and  mineralogical  features 
which  the  surface  of  this  country  presents. 

It  is  found  that  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  the  north  and 
middle  divisions  of  England  and  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of 
the  higher  hills,  are  covered  more  or  less  deeply  with  a  super- 
ficial deposit  of  clay,  gravel,  and  loam  (containing  in  many  places 
large  blocks  and  stones),  out  of  which  the  agricultural  soil  of  the 
country  is  derived.  This  soil  consists  of  the  d^hris  of  minerals 
in  a  greater  or  less  state  of  disintegration,  together  with  fragments 
of  undecomposed  minerals  and  a  variable  amount  of  organic 
matter.  The  soil,  therefore,  is  generally  just  the  subsoil  plus 
organic  matter.  This  organic  substance,  or  earthy  mould,  is 
cMefly  carbonaceous  material  derived  from  the  decay  of  vegetable 
and  animal  bodies. 

The  superficial  deposit  to  which  I  have  adverted  is  known 
geologically  by  various  names:  as  the  northern  drift,  boulder 
formation,  erratic  tertiaries,  dilurium,  and  till ;  and  recent  inves- 
tigation has  demonstrated  that  at  the  time  of  its  deposition  the 
land  now  covered  by  it  was  submerged  below  a  glacial  or  icy  sea, 
above  which  rose  the  summits  of  our  highest  hills  in  the  shape 
of  islands.*  The  physical  conditions  of  this  area  have  been 
thought  very  similar  to  those  that  at  present  prevail  on  the  north- 
eastern coasts  of  America,  within  the  line  of  summer  floating  ice. 
The  limits  of  the  region  have  not  everywhere  been  ascertained, 
but  the  late  Professor  Edward  Forbes  draws  the  boundary  across 

*  It  irill  be  seen  that  I  am  speaking  here  in  a  general  sense.  Many  riTcr-Talleys 
contain  snperftcial  accumulations  newer  than  the  drift ;  and  in  other  localities  it 
may  not  always  occupy  the  surface.  The  phenomena  of  ice,  also,  may  not  have 
prevailed  during  the  whole  time  of  its  deposition. 
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the  southern  half  of  Ireland  and  England,  continuing  it  eastward 
80  as  to  strike  against  the  Ural  chain  of  Russia  ;  thus  including 
almost  the  whole  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  {Mem.  of 
Geological  Survey^  i.  351.)  This  elevated  sea^bottom,  then,  now 
presents  itself  in  the  form  of  great  sheets  of  clay,  gravel,  sand, 
mud,  and  loamy  earth,  either  stratified  or  unstratified,  with  here 
and  there  the  subjacent  rock  peeping  through.  It  varies  gready 
in  different  localities  both  as  to  quality  and  thickness,  and  oc- 
cupies all  altitudes,  from  the  sea-level  up  to  1400  or  1500  feet, 
the  clays  and  marls  being  generally  inferior  to  the  gravels.  This 
mass  in  any  one  locality  is  in  general  mainly  derived  from  the 
rocks  in  the  quarter  of  the  country  where  it  is  situated,  but  con- 
tains often  a  multitude  of  miscellaneous  materials  which  have 
come  frequently  from  a  great  distance,  and  that  from  a  north 
direction,  or  from  points  to  the  east  or  west  of  north.  1  hus, 
above  the  chalk  rocks  it  may  be  chiefly  composed  of  the  debris 
of  that  formation ;  over  the  old  red  sandstone,  chiefly  of  ma- 
terials of  the  Devonian  kind  ;  over  limestone  mostly  of  calcareous 
matter ;  and,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  primary  and  trap  rocks.  But  although  in 
the  south-eastern  counties,  such  as  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  Essex, 
&c.,  there  will  be  often  many  fragments  whose  source  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  far  north,  amongst  the  hills  perhaps  of  North- 
umberland or  Inverness,  yet  we  never  find  materials  from  the 
middle  of  England  in  the  north  ;  never,  for  instance,  boulders  of 
chalk  in  the  till  of  Perthshire* 

Although  in  some  places  no  foreign  matter  is  to  be  met  with, 
yet  we  find  this  heterogeneous  mixture  extending  south  as  far 
as  even  the  suburbs  of  London ;  but  beyond  the  metropolis,  in 
Surrey,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  other  parts  of  the  southern  division  of 
the  kingdom,  the  boulder  clay  is  wanting ;  and  although  su])er- 
ficial  deposits  are  to  be  met  with  in  parts  of  even  the  southern- 
most counties,  yet  they  seem  less  general  and  of  a  different 
character,  and  in  many  districts  the  soil  seems  to  be  derived 
immediately  from  the  subjacent  rock. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  Britain  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface 
occupied  with  this  mixed  deposit,  and  a  comparatively  small 
area  in  the  south  without  it.  This  latter  portion  may  have  pro- 
bably been  in  part  land  during  the  glacial  epoch,  and  it  is  only 
in  it  that  we  may  with  some  greater  degree  of  certainty  expect  to 
find  the  arable  soil  characteristic  of  the  rocks  which  lie  imme- 
diately below  it.  Fortunately  part  of  this  area  has  been  explored 
by  the  Geological  Survey,  and  the  results  given  to  the  public. 
Accordingly,  we  find  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche,  in  speaking  of  the 
surface  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset,  say — ^**The 
fertility  of  the  district  is  found  to  vary  most  materially,  and, 
taking  the  geological  map  in  our  hand,  we  ascertain  that  this 
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Tariation  coincides  very  generally  with  the  boundary-lines  of  the 
different  formations ;  so  that,  if  the  scale  be  sufficiently  large,  the 
relative  fertility  may,  in  some  cases,  be  traced  even  across  fields, 
portions  of  them  being*far  more  productive  than  others." 

Although  the  varieties  of  geological  strata  are  almost  endless, 
yet  they  are  found  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  ultimately  derived 
from  a  few  kinds  of  simple  minerals,  such  as  quartz  or  silica, 
felspar,  mica,  hornblende,  limestone,  &c. ;  and  the  best  way  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  this  paper  seems  to  be  to  take  up  each  of 
these  in  succession,  and  show  how  it  is  affected  by  the  atmos- 
pheric influences.  To  save  space,  their  chemical  composition, 
derived  from  the  examination  of  the  best  analysts,  is  given 
together  in  one  Table. 
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The  disintegration  and  changes  brought  about  upon  rocks  and 
minerals  are  due  both  to  chemical  and  mechanical  causes,  the 
latter  being  chiefly  frosts,  altemati(»is  of  temperature,  and  attri- 
tion or  friction.  As  the  most  widely-dispersed  and  abundant 
mineral  body  I  shall  commence  with — 

QfiariZy  which,  when  it  is  quite  pure,  is  silica,  a  compound  of 
the  elements  silicon  and  oxygen  in  the  following  proportions : — 

Silicon        4804 

Oxygen       51-96 

100-00 

In  this  statQ  it  can  be  hardly  affected  by  the  chemical  agency  of 
the  atmosphere,  being  insoluble  in  acids  except  the  fluoric ;  when 
finely  powdered  it  is  partly  soluble  in  solution  of  potash ;  any 
wearing  down  of  it  must  therefore  be  principally  due  to  attrition 
and  mechanical  friction.  Silica  is,  however,  less  abundant  in 
this  pure  state  than  in  combination  with  some  of  the  earthy  or 
alkaline  bases  forming  silicates,  in  which  it  plays  the  part  of  a 
weak  acid  ;  and  even  when  forming  a  mineral  by  itself  it  fre- 
quently contains  an  appreciable  amount  of  oxides  of  iron  or 
titanium,  of  lime,  alumina,  and  other  substances.  Silica  has  been 
estimated  by  De  la  Beche  to  constitute  45  percent,  of  the  mineral 
crust  of  the  globe  {Researches  on  Theoretical  Geologyy  p.  8)  ;  it  is 
therefore  worthy  of  some  attention,  the  more  so  as  it  is  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  in  many  plants,  and  also  essential  to  some 
animals.  Although  in  its  pure  crystalline  state  it  is  one  of  th^ 
most  refractory  substances,  it  is  yet  in  some  of  its  combinations 
clearly  subject  to  the  solvent  effects  of  the  atmosphere  and  rains, 
as  it  is  found  in  the  stems  of  our  grain  crops,  and  must  therefore 
enter  their  rootlets  in  a  liquid  form.  It  is  well  known  as  in  soluticm 
in  some  thermal  springs.  The  Geysers  of  Iceland,  it  has  been 
seen,  contain  0'50  of  silica  in  1000  parts  of  their  waters,  and 
their  siliceous  deposits  extend  to  half  a  mile  in  various  directions, 
with  a  thickness  of  more  than  12  feet.  (Sir  Geo.  M^Kenzie, 
Travels  in  Iceland.)  Professor  Bunsen  states  that,  in  the  waters 
of  the  great  Geyser  the  silica  is  dissolved  in  the  water  by  alka- 
line carbonates,  and  in  the  form  of  a  hydrate  ;  is  not  precipitated 
on  cooling  the  water,  and  it  is  only  on  evaporation  that  it  is 
deposited  in  the  form  of  a  thin  film  on  the  moistened  sides  of 
the  vessel,  where  evaporation  to  dryness  takes  place,  while  the 
fluid  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  hydrated  silica  until  the  concen- 
tration is  far  advanced.  Messrs.  Paine  and  Way  also,  in  their 
paper  on  the  silica  strata  of  the  lower  chalk,  have  shown  that 
certain  strata  in  England,  at  the  base  of  the  chalk  formation,  con- 
tain a  large  proportion  of  soluble  silica,  varying  from  5  to  70 
per  cent.,  60  per  cent,  being  in  some  places  quite  common,  asso- 
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ciated  frequent! j  with  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  that  the  soluble 
silica  in  these  rocks  is  dissolved  out  with  perfect  ease  by  boiling 
them  in  solution  of  potash  or  soda ;  and  they  point  out  that  soils 
derived  from  these  strata  are  celebrated  for  their  fine  crops  of 
wheat  and  the  strength  of  the  straw  grown  upon  them. 

Professor  Fuchs  has  shown  that  silica  exists  in  minerals  in 
two  conditions,  a  crystallized  and  an  amorphous  one,  and  that  in 
the  latter  it  is  much  more  readily  acted  upon  by  solvents  than  in 
the  former. 

A  communication  was  made  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Julius 
Jeffreys,  to  the  effect  that  siliceous  materials  exposed  to  the 
action  of  steam  at  high  tanperature  were  partially  consumed,  and 
a  siliceous  crust  deposited  on  several  vessels  placed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  furnace,  which  crust  was  re-dissolved  when  again 
subjected  to  a  hotter  steam.  {Proceedings  of  Royal  Soc.^  iv.  233.) 
Dr.  WoUaston  also  had  observed  that  steam  under  high  pressure 
becomes  a  rapid  solvent  of  alkaline  silicates ;  and  Dr.  Turner 
found  that  glass  exposed  to  the  vapour  issuing  from  a  high-pres* 
sure  engine  was  rapidly  corroded,  rock  crystal  remaining  un- 
changed, and  that  the  sUica  taken  up  was  again  deposited  in  a 
beautiful  stalactitical  form.  {Proceedings  of  Geohg.  Soc.y  ii.  95.) 
Turner  also  showed  that  rain-water  must  have  the  power  of  dis- 
solving silica  by  contrasting  the  chemical  composition  of  felspar 
with  that  of  the  porcelain  clay,  or  kaolin,  which  results  from  its 
decomposition,  pointing  out  that  the  water  had  carried  off  in 
some  way  all  the  potass,  and  S^  out  of  12  proportions  of  silica, 
'leaving  all  the  alumina  and  the  remainder  of  the  silica  untouched. 
{Pkil.  Mag.  1833,  vol.  iii.  p.  20.)  Dr.  MacCuUoch  also  found 
an  interesting  case  of  the  artificial  sublimation  of  silica  by  a 
strong  heat,  in  which  it  was  deposited  in  the  state  of  fine  crystals, 
but  he  was  unable  to  reproduce  the  results.  {Trans,  of  Geological 
Soc.f  1st  series,  ii.  275.) 

When  glass  contains  70  per  cent,  of  silica  and  30  per  cent  of 
potash  or  soda,  it  becomes  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  may  be 
spread  over  any  surface  like  varnish,  the  solubility  of  it  varying 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  alkali  it  is  combined  with. 
When  a  silicate  is  dissolved  in  water  it  is  easily  decomposed  by 
the  addition  of  an  acid,  even  the  carbonic,  which  displaces  it  from 
the  base  with  which  it  is  united,  leaving  it  free.  The  resulting 
precipitate  of  silica  has  a  gelatinous  appearance,  and  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  soluble  in  even  pure  water;  if  this  gelatinous  sub- 
stance, or  hydrate  of  silica,  is  dried,  it  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  white  powder,  and  loses  altogether  its  solubility  on  being 
strongly  heated.  The  decomposition  of  the  silicates  of  the  soil 
is  therefore  probably  effected  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid, 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  so  plentifully  generated  therein,  and 
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in  this  manner  it  is  likely  assimilated  by  plants.  Way  has 
pointed  out  that  ammonia  displaces  the  other  bases  that  may  be 
in  combination  with  silica,  thus  forming  a  silicate  of  ammonia, 
which  is  gradually  soluble  in  water,  and  by  whose  decomposition 
the  silica  would  be  yielded  in  a  state  suitable  for  the  organs  of 
plants. 

Silica,  therefore,  exists  in  the  soil  in  several  forms  and  com- 
binations ;  under  some  of  these  it  is  little  affected  by  the  atmos- 
pheric influences,  but  under  others  it  is  susceptible  of  a  gradual 
dissolution,  slow  it  is  true,  but  still  perhaps  sufficient  in  many 
cases  for  the  wants  of  the  cultivated  plants.  By  depriving  silica 
of  its  oxygen,  through  the  agency  of  potassium,  or  of  some 
powerful  deoxidiser,  its  remaining  element,  silicon,  is  obtained — 
a  dark  brown  substance,  incapable  as  yet  of  further  decomposi- 
tion, and  therefore  reckoned  amongst  the  simple  or  elementary 
bodies. 

Flinty  one  of  the  varieties  of  quartz,  is  abundant  in  many 
English  soils,  being  derived  principally  from  the  chalk  formation  ; 
it  often  encloses  organic  remains,  such  as  shells,  sponges,  and 
infusoria.  The  exterior  coat  of  it  is  often  white,  containing, 
according  to  Vauquelin,  5  to  10  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  interior  is  silica,  mixed  with  a  varying  proportion  of  lime, 
peroxide  of  iron,  alumina,  potash,  and  carbonaceous  matter. 
Flint  may  be  dissolved  by  steam  of  a  high  temperature. 

Felspar  is  another  of  the  most  abundant  ingredients  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  and  as  it  is  frequently  one  of  the  most  rapidly 
decomposing  minerals,  the  atmospheric  modifications  of  the  soil 
are  often  due  in  a  great  measure  to  its  changes.  There  are  four 
principal  kinds  of  it,  the  orthoclase  or  potash  felspar  being  the 
most  common  in  the  granitic  and  plutonic  rocks,  while  the  soda 
and  lime  species,  albite,  labradorite,  and  oligoclase,  are  more 
prevalent  in  the  volcanic  products  ;  labradorite  appearing  to  cha- 
racterize the  basaltic  division  of  the  volcanic  rocks,  and  glassy 
felspar  the  trachytic  division. 

Orthoclase,  or  common  felspar,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
combination  of  silicate  of  alumina  with  silicate  of  potash.  These 
silicates,  as  they  occur  in  nature,  differ  widely  in  the  facility 
with  which  they  are  decomposed.  "  The  granite  of  Corsica  and 
the  felspar  of  Carlsbad/*  says  Liebig,  "  crumble  into  dust  in  a 
space  of  time  during  which  the  polished  granite  of  the  Berg- 
strasse  does  not  even  lose  its  lustre."  In  many  places  here*  the 
granite  may  be  seen  for  several  feet  down  so  decomposed  that  it 
may  be  dug  with  a  spade,  whilst  the  features  of  the  colossal 
monuments  of  Egypt  remain  unchanged,  although  the  storms  of 

*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ellon,  Aberdeenshire. 
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thirty  centuries  have  beaten  over  them.  The  crumbling  of  granite 
seems  almost  always  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  uie  felspar, 
the  silicate  of  potash  dissolving  out  while  the  earthy  silicate  of 
alumina  remains  behind  in  combination  with  two  atoms  of  water 
falling  down  into  a  white  powder. 

Although  the  decay  of  felspar  is  generally  referred  to  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  solvent  power  of  water 
containing  that  agent,  it  appears  not  improbable  that  the  am- 
monia and  nitric  acid  of  the  air  may  also  have  a  share  in  pro- 
ducing this  effect.  Way  has  shown  that  the  silicates  have  the 
property  of  absorbing  ammonia,  and  that  it  displaces  several  of 
the  other  bases.  It  is  true  he  found  the  natural  silicates  finely 
powdered  did  not  combine  with  the  ammonia  of  a  solution  of 
sal-ammoniac,  but  he  observed  that  in  these  bodies  artificially 
produced,  the  silicates  of  potash,  soda,  and  lime,  were  all  de- 
composed by  ammonia :  now,  as  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere  is 
considered  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate,  it  may  act  with 
increased  force  by  the  carbonic  acid  seizing  the  base,  such  as 
lime  or  potash,  while  the  ammonia  combines  with  the  silica, 
forming  silicate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  potash,  soda,  or 
lime,  as  the  case  may  be,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  double  decom- 
position : — 

ffi'lini-                ^                 — ^  Carbonic  acid. 
Potash- ■ — -Ammonia. 

Both  the  new  compounds  being  soluble  would  be  gradually 
washed  away,  leaving  the  silicate  of  alumina  behind.  Be  this 
however  as  it  may,  the  felspar  in  the  course  of  the  changes 
brought  about  gradually  loses  its  transparency  and  lustre,  the 
surface  becomes  dull  and  earthy,  and  at  length  it  falls  down  into 
a  powder.  This  powder  forms  the  kaolin  or  porcelain  clay  \  its 
composition  is  somewhat  variable,  but  approximates  to— - 

Silica       47-2 

Alumina 39-1 

Water      13-7 

100-0 

A  little  iron  and  lime  generally  remains,  and  frequently  some 
potash  or  soda,  according  to  what  was  the  original  constitution  of 
the  mineral,  and  the  degree  of  completeness  with  which  the 
alkalies  have  been  washed  out.  The  following  Table  (p.  462) 
contains  analyses  of  some  varieties  of  porcelain  clay. 

A  comparison  of  these  with  the  analyses  given  of  felspar  will 
at  once  show  what  has  taken  place.  When  the  removal  of  the 
alkalies  has  been  complete,  or  nearly  so,  a  poor  sterile  clay  will 
be  the  consequence,  but  it  is  rarely  that  the  alkaline  silicate  is 
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Near 
Halle. 


Sl  Yvrenx, 
Berthier. 


DeTon. 
Fbwnea. 


Cornwall. 
Boase. 


Miessen. 


aiica        

Alumioa 

Peroxide  of  iron     . . 

Lime        

Potash      

Magnesia 

Water       

Insoluble  matter  and  talc 


71-42 

26-07 

1-93 

0-13 

0-45 


46*8 
37-3 


2-5 
trace 
13-0 


47-20 
38*80 


0-24 
1-76 


12*00 


39-55 
38-05 


1-45 

12"  50 

8-70 


46-46 
36-37 

i-47 
13'61 


altogether  dissolved  out.  Forchammer  considers  that  the  yellow- 
clay  of  Denmark  consists  of  granite,  the  felspar  of  which  has 
been  altered,  whilst  its  mica  remains  unchanged,  its  quartz 
forming  the  sand  of  the  clay ;  while  the  blue  clay  results  from 
syenite  and  greenstone,  which  have  no  mica.  The  clay  derived 
from  the  potash  felspar  is  wanting  in  lime,  and  not  so  favourable 
to  vegetation  as  that  from  minerals  which  contain  both  lime  and 
potash  or  soda.  The  red  colour  of  the  clay  is  owing  to  the 
presence  of  peroxide  of  iron.  In  the  blue  clays  the  colour  would 
appear  to  be  occasionally  owing  to  carbonaceous  matter  acting 
on  this  peroxide  and  converting  it  back  into  the  dark  protoxide. 
Thus,  below  beds  of  peat,  even  in  districts  where  the  clay  is 
otherwise  red,  a  blue-coloured  clay  is  usually  found ;  and  beneath 
vegetation  red  marls  and  sandstones  are  sometimes  seen  converted 
into  a  green  or  bluish-green  colour,  the  carbonaceous  matter  ab- 
stracting part  of  the  oxygen.  {De  la  Beche.)  An  interesting 
instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  parish  of  Culsamond,  in  this 
county.  In  cutting  a  ditch  about  8  feet  below  the  surface,  large 
quantities  of  bog*iron  ore  (hydrated  oxide  of  iron)  were  found 
mixed  with  decayed  oak  wood.  The  mixture  was  of  a  beautiful 
light-blue  colour  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  iron  and 
vegetable  matter  on  each  other.  {Stat.  Account  of  AberdeenshirCy 
p.  730.)  Another  instance  was  observed  by  the  writer  in  his 
own  house ;  during  wet  weather  a  little  rain-water  had  come  in 
at  a  skylight  window,  and  trickling  over  a  piece  of  rusty  iron 
dropped  upon  a  wooden  floor.  This  water,  impregnated  with 
the  iron  rust  (peroxide),  gave  the  wood  at  first  a  brownish-red 
colour,  but  after  a  time  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the  wood 
acting  upon  the  iron  abstracted  part  of  the  oxygen,  and  converted 
the  spot  into  a  dark- bluish  green  stain. 

The  shales  and  slate -clays  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  may  be 
viewed  as  arising  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  clays  spoken  of, 
viz.  by  the  decomposition  of  felspar  and  other  silicates.  They 
will  vary  in  fertility  according  to  the  amount  of  alkalies  that 
remain  in  them ;  they  are  also  often  impregnated  with  foreign 
matters,  bitumen,  organic  remains,  &c. 
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The  felspar  seems  to  give  way  often  more  readily  than  even 
homeblende ;  thus  I  have  in  my  possession  specimens  of  syenitic 
greenstone,  struck  off  the  outside  of  a  large  weather«wom  boulder, 
havins:  the  surface  covered  with  protuberances  of  homeblende, 
the  felspar  that  originally  lay  between  having  been  all  decom- 
posed and  washed  away  by  the  rains  ;  and  tracts  of  rotten  granite, 
as  has  been  said,  are  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in  this  quarter, 
decayed  into  an  earthy  gravel,  apparently  by  the  loosening  of 
the  felspathic  paste  in  which  the  crystals  of  quartz  are  imbedded. 
This  stuff  is  much  in  request  for  garden  walks,  for  which  it  is 
often  well  suited  by  its  whiteness. 

Mica. — ^The  most  common  kind  is  the  potash  mica.  Its  chemi- 
cal composition  is  very  variable,  but,  according  to  L.  Gmelin, 
approaches  to  three  parts  of  silicate  of  alumina  with  one  of  sili- 
cate of  potash,  part  of  the  potash  being  occasionally  replaced  by 
protoxide  of  iron  or  manganese,  and  the  alumina  by  the  peroxide 
of  these  metals.  The  lithia  and  magnesia  micas  are  much  less 
frequent.  Mica  is  a  common  ingredient  in  granite,  gneiss,  and 
many  slates  and  crystalline  rocks,  and  is  one  of  the  most  generally 
distributed  minerals.  It  seems  to  decompose  slowly,  apparently 
owing  to  the  small  proportion  of  alkali  it  contains.  Dr.  Paris  has 
remarked  that  the  relative  proportion  of  the  mica  would  seem  to 
have  an  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  soils  derived  from  the 
granite  in  Cornwall,  tending  to  render  them  less  fertile,  an  observa- 
tion which  is  confirmed  by  De  la  Beche.  The  action  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  it  is  apparently  similar  to  what  takes  place  in 
felspar,  the  ultimate  result  being  a  clay,  the  potash  or  magnesia 
dissolving  out. 

Of  these  three  minerals — quartz,  felspar,  and  mica — are  com- 
posed all  the  granites,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  quartz-rock,  and  many 
sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  porphyries.  Common  granite  is 
composed  of — 

Quartz 40* 

Orthoclase  felspar 40* 

Mica       20 

100- 

— the  proportions  in  gneiss  being  somewhat  similar.  Micarslate 
is  often  almost  wholly  composed  of  mica,  or  of  that  substance  and 
quartz ;  while  quartz-rock  and  many  sandstones  are  little  else  but 
impure  varieties  of  quartz. 

Chlorite^  Talc^  Steatite^  Serpentine. — These  are  all  members  of 
the  mica  family,  are  abundant,  widely-dispersed  minerals,  and 
agree  in  containing  a  large  proportion  of  magnesia. 

Chlorite  is  frequently  found  in  granite,  gneiss,  porphyries,  and 

2i2 
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amygdaloids,  somedmes  replacing^  mica.  Chlorite-slate  fonns 
many  mountains  in  Scotland.  The  chemical  composition  of 
chlorite  is  somewhat  various,  but  may  be  considered  a  combina- 
tion of  silicate  of  alumina  and  magnesia,  with  a  variable  amount 
of  oxide  of  iron« 

Talcy  in  combination  with  quartz  and  felspar,  and  also  as  talc* 
slate,  is  a  rock  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  primary  districts  of 
this  country.  Steatite  is  a  different  form  of  the  same  mineral,  and 
is  also  thought  to  be  occasionally  a  result  of  the  decomposition  of 
chlorite.  In  talc,  as  associated  with  other  minerals  in  granite, 
&c.,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  magnesia,  once  disseminated  through 
the  mass,  had  been  segregated  from  the  mixture  into  a  condition 
by  itself.  Both  talc  and  steatite  are  mostly  silicates  of  magnesia, 
the  latter  being  sometimes  in  part  replaced  by  oxide  of  iron. 

Serpentine  is  a  well-known  and  abundant  mineral,  occurring- 
apparently  both  as  a  sedimentary  deposit  and  as  an  igneous  pro- 
duction ;  great  dykes  of  it  occur  in  many  districts,  sometimes 
running  for  leagues  in  one  direction*  By  itself  it  often  forms 
mountains,  and  also  occurs  in  combination  with  other  minerals ;  it 
is  found  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  It  is  also  a  silicate  of 
magnesia,  containing  much  water,  and  having  some  of  the  magnesia 
occasionally  replaced  by  oxide  of  iron.  The  soil  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  these  minerals  is  rather  noticeable  for  its  bar- 
renness, frequently  being  tenacious  of  water,  so  that  swamps  and 
marshy  places  are  common.  This  has  been  remarked  by  Sir  H. 
De  la  Beche  of  the  soil  on  the  serpentine  of  Cornwall,  which 
contrasts  unfavourably  with  that  derived  from  diallage  rock,  a 
mineral  mass  containing  a  good  deal  of  lime  and  less  magnesia. 
This  wet  nature  of  the  serpentine  soil  is  doubtless  owing  to  the 
remarkable  tenacity  of  the  magnesia  for  moisture,  Schublcr  having- 
found  that  this  substance  far  exceeded  all  the  other  earths  in  this 
property. 

The  Professors  Rogers,  in  their  experiments  on  the  solvent 
action  of  water,  found  that  when  it  contained  carbonic  acid,  the 
magnesian  silicates  dissolved  readily. 

The  oxide  of  iron  is  also  another  element  of  decay,  as  will  be 
more  fully  shown  when  treating  of  homeblende.  Serpentine,  as 
well  as  many  other  rocks,  also  occasionally  contains  iron  pyrites, 
or  bisulphuret  of  iron — a  mineral  very  apt  to  suffer  decomposition 
by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the  sulphur  separating  while 
the  iron  is  converted  into  the  hydrated  peroxide.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  also  an  occasional  production  from  the  sulphur.  It 
is  likewise  found  that  another  change  sometimes  occurs  in  the 
pyrites,  by  the  sulphur  combining  with  oxygen  to  form  sulphurous 
acid — a  sulphate  of  iron  being  the  consequence.     This  pyrites  is 
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found  in  many  slates,  and  indeed  in  all  sorts  of  rocks,  being  often 
seen  in  its  crystallized  form  of  yellow  cubes  in  common  roofing- 
slata 

Homeblende^  Auffiie,  Diallage, — These  minerals  are  all  of  the 
same  family.  Their  chemical  composition  is  very  variable,  but 
they  may  be  viewed  as  silicates  of  magnesia  and  lime,  these  bases 
being  replaced  often  to  a  considerable  extent  by  protoxide  of  iron, 
.and  to  a  less  degree  by  alumina  and  oxide  of  manganese.  Home- 
blende  generally  contains  more  silica  than  augite;  the  latter 
mineral  has  also  been  thought  not  to  occur  in  rocks  containing 
free  quartz  or  silica,  whereas  homeblende  does.*  Some  mineralo- 
gists and  geologists,  therefore,  would  make  two  distinct  divisions 
of  rocks : — 1,  the  Homeblende  series,  including  syenite,  diorite, 
and  dioritic  and  red  porphyries ;  2,  the  Augite  series,  compre- 
hending hypersthene  rock,  dolerite,  nepheline,  and  augitic  and 
leucite  porphyries.  .  The  very  near  affinity,  however,  of  these  two 
minerals  is  shown  by  some  experiments  of  Gustavus  Rose,  who, 
on  fusing  homeblende  in  a  porcelain  furnace,  found  that  on  cooling 
it  assumed  the  appearance  of  augite ;  and  hence  some  eminent 
mineralogists  favour  the  opinion  that  the  distinction  between  the 
two  bodies  arises  merely  from  different  modes  of  cooling,  home- 
blende being  the  result  of  slow,  and  augite  of  rapid,  cooling. 
Diallage  and  hypersthene  may  be  considered  merely  as  varieties 
of  augite. 

Most  of  the  great  series  of  igneous  and  volcanic  rocks  are 
composed  of  various  combinations  of  felspar  and  homeblende  or 
augite,  with  occasionally  some  quartz,  calcareous  spar,  and  zeolites. 

The  homeblendic  minerals  differ  from  the  felspars  and  micas 
generally  by  the  large  proportion  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron  they 
contain,  and  by  the  absence  of  potash  and  soda.  The  igneous 
rocks,  therefore,  which  contain  both  felspar  and  homeblende,  will, 
by  their  decomposition,  form  a  much  more  fertile  soil  than  what 
would  arise  from  granite,  gneiss,  &c.,  which  generally  contain 
only  one  of  these  minerals ;  for  the  felspar  will  supply  the  potash 
or  soda,  in  which  the  homeblende  family  is  deficient,  while  the 
latter  will  contribute  the  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  wanting  in  common  felspar. 

The  homeblende  minerals  are  amongst  the  most  abundant  in- 
gredients of  our  rocks.  They  are  very  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by 
atmospheric  influences,  chiefly  through  the  oxidation  of  the  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  which  they  so  abundantly  contain.  In  the  case  of 
common  homeblende,  a  rusty -brown  powder  gathers  upon  the 
.surface  in  consequence  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  which  is  formed  by 
the  protoxide  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  eventually 
the  mineral  falls  down  into  a  brown  fermginous  earth,  the  mag- 
nesia and  lime  being  liberated  while  water  is  absorbed,  and  a 
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hydrate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  the  result,  in  combination  with 
silicate  of  alumina  and  such  remainder  of  the  lime  and  magnesia 
as  may  not  have  been  washed  away.  The  magnesia  seems  to 
disappear  faster  than  the  lime,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
analyses  given  of  the  fresh  and  the  decomposed  mineral  in  the 
table,  and  this  might  have  been  looked  for  from  the  results  of  the 
Professors  Rogers'  experiments,  as  they  found  that  in  water  im- 
pregnated with  carbonic  acid,  such  as  rain-  water  passing  through 
the  soil  always  is,  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  much  more  soluble 
than  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  changes  that  occur  in  augite  seem  more  various,  green 
earth  being  frequently  the  result,  with  different  degrees  of  decom- 
position. Steatite,  or  soapstone,  seems  also  to  be  occasionally  a 
product  of  the  decay  of  this  mineral,  and  also  of  homeblende,  the 
lime  and  oxide  of  iron  giving  place  to  an  increased  proportion  of 
magnesia  and  water.  Analyses  are  given  in  the  table,  showing 
different  stages  of  decomposition  of  these  minerals,  which  are 
interesting  as  indicating  the  changes  that  have  taken  place. 

These  igneous  rocks,  decomposing  under  atmospheric  influences, 
form  soils  generally  noted  for  their  fertility.  In  addition  to  the 
ingredients  already  mentioned  as  entering  into  their  composition. 
Dr.  Fownes,  by  careful  analyses,  ascertained  the  presence  of  phos- 
phoric acid  in  various  rocks  of  igneous  origin.  He  examined  the 
porcelain-clay  of  Dartmoor,  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of 
the  granite  of  that  district,  also  lavas,  basalts,  and  trachytes  ;  and 
from  his  researches  he  inferred  that  phosphoric  acid  is  a  very 
usual  component  part  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  is  a  principal  source 
of  the  remarkable  fertility  possessed  by  soils  derived  from  their 
disintegration.     {Proceedinge  of  Rayed  Soc.,  v.  508.) 

Dr.  Anderson,  of  Glasgow,  in  reference  to  the  igneous  masses, 
writes : — "  Rocks  of  the  greenstone  type  are  divisible  into  two 
classes — the  diorite  and  dolerite;  the  former  a  mixture  of  albite 
and  homeblende,  the  latter  of  augite  and  labradorite,  sometimes 
with  considerable  quantities  of  a  sort  of  oligoclase,  containing  both 
soda  and  lime,  and  of  different  kinds  of  zeolitic  minerals.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  soils  produced  from  diorite  are  superior  to 
those  from  dolerite ;  the  albite  which  the  former  contains  under- 
goes a  rapid  decomposition,  and  yields  abundance  of  soda  along 
with  some  potash,  which  is  seldom  altogether  wanting,  while  the 
homeblende  supplies  both  lime  and  magnesia.  Dolerite,  when 
composed  entirely  of  augite  and  labrador,  produces  rather  inferior 
soils;  but  when  it  contains  oligoclase  and  zeolites,  and  comes 
under  the  head  of  basalt,  its  disintegration  is  the  source  of  soils 
remarkable  for  their  fertility ;  for  these  latter  substances,  under- 
going rapid  decomposition,  furnish  the  plants  with  abundant 
supplies  of  alkalies  and  lime,  while  the  more  slowly  decomposing 
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homeblende  affoirds  the  necessary  quantity  of  magnesia.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  the  basaltic  are  found  to  contain  appreciable  qoan- 
tities  of  phosphoric  acid,  so  that  they  are  in  a  condition  to  yield 
the  plant  almost  all  its  necessary  constituents."  {Eneych  Brit. 
8th  ed.  vol.  ii,  AgricuU.  Chemutry.) 

In  Cornwall  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  observed  that  these  rocks 
supplied  the  most  fertile  soils  in  the  district,  so  much  so  that  when 
greatly  disintegrated  they  are  sometimes  worked  as  marl-pits. 
At  the  Lizard,  in  the  same  county,  the  soil  on  the  diallage  rock 
and  sienite  was  found  to  be  amongst  the  most  fertile,  if  not  the 
most  fertile,  of  the  lands  in  that  quarter,  exhibiting  an  instance  of 
the  productiveness  of  a  soil  chiefly  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  homeblende  or  diallage  and  felspar.  The  homeblende 
slate  and  rock  at  the  same  place  is  also  extremely  fertile.  "  As 
the  rocks  at  the  Lizard,"  says  Sir  Henry,  ^^  are  all  exposed  to  the 
same  conditions,  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  varied  fertility  upon 
these  mineral  compounds  is  highly  instructive  and  illustrative  of 
the  fact  that  soils  do,  all  other  things  being  equal,  mainly  depend 
on  the  subjacent  rocks  for  their  agricultural  character." 

The  Trap  hills  of  Skye  and  many  of  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland  I  have  observed  to  be  often  remarkable  for  the  beautiful 
green  pasture  which  clothes  their  steep  aides,  the  short  sweet 
herbage  soon  covering  the  decaying  greenstone,  which  in  many 
places  crambles  down  fast  under  the  united  influences  of  the  frost 
and  rain.  Doubtless  the  dripping  climate,  raining  three  days  out 
of  every  four,  as  the  natives  say,  has  an  effect  litde  short  of  irri- 
gation upon  the  pasture ;  but  allowing  for  all  that,  and  for  any 
difference  of  level,  the  contrast  between  these  green  islands  of  the 
west  and  the  rugged  heath-covered  ribs  of  the  primary  and  gra- 
nitic giants  of  the  Cairngorm  type  is  too  great  to  be  accounted 
for  otherwise  than  by  the  less  favourably  constituted  chemical 
nature  of  the  latter  rocks. 

The  solvent  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  rains  on  these  mine- 
rals is  evinced  by  the  fact  of  the  outer  portions  of  decayed  trap 
having  been  found  to  contain  scarcely  any  lime,  while  the  central 
kernel  which  that  influence  had  not  reached  held  a  large  propor- 
tion. (Johnston,  Chemistry  of  Agriculture.)  The  same  writer 
also  remarks  having  picked  up  a  portion  of  decaying  trap  on  the 
farm  of  Swanston,  on  the  Pentland  Hills,  which  contained  16  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Zeolites, — ^The  family  of  zeolites  comprises  a  good  many  spe- 
cies of  minerals  which  agree  in  this  respect,  that  they  arc  com- 
pounds of  silica  with  generally  two  or  more  bases,  and  a  certain 
considerable  amount  of  water  in  a  crystalline^  state.  These 
minerals  when  powdered  and  digested  with  cold  muriatic  acid 
are  converted  into  a  gelatinous  mass.     Now  as  felspar,  which  is 
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anhydrous,  is  scarcely  affected  when  so  treated  with  cold  mariatic 
acid  for  twenty-four  hours,  but  is  unable  to  resist  the  conti- 
nued action  of  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  much  more 
must  these  zeolitic  minerals  be  dissolved  by  the  same  agent. 
(Liebig.)  They  are  all  therefore  rapidly  decomposable  bodies, 
and,  like  the  felspars,  yield  a  clay,  while  alkalis  are  separated. 
They  are  also  noticeable  for  the  absence  of  magnesia  and  oxide 
of  iron  in  their  composition,  and  potash  is  a  less  frequent  consti- 
tuent than  either  lime  or  soda.  They  occur  chiefly  in  the 
amygdaloidal  cavities  of  ^rocks,  and  although  they  do  not,  like  the 
felspar  or  homeblende,  constitute  the  great  mass  of  a  rock,  yet 
they  are  often  pretty  freely  dispersed.  Analyses  are  given  of 
some  of  the  most  common  species. 

Green-earth,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  sometimes  merely  a  stage 
in  the  decomposition  of  augite ;  it  is,  however,  quite  a  common 
mineral  in  this  country,  occurring  chiefly  in  trap  rocks.  Its 
chemical  composition  is  very  variable,  as  will  be  seen  even  from 
the  two  examples  given  in  the  table. 

Olivine  is  a  very  frequent  ingredient  in  many  igneous  rocks, 
although  it  does  not  form  a  large  proportion  of  their  mass,  being 
disseminated  through  them  mostly  in  the  form  of  small  grains. 
It  is  believed  to  be  seldom  absent  in  basalt,  and  its  chemical 
composition  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

Glaucanite  resembles  green-earth  in  colour,  and  in  other  re- 
spects. It  is  referred  to  chiefly  on  account  of  its  being  a  com- 
mon body  in  the  greensand  strata,  the  specimen  of  which  the 
analysis  by  Dr.  Turner  is  given  being  from  that  formation  in 
England.  It  also  varies  much  in  composition,  some  containing 
much  magnesia  or  potash;  it  generally,  however,  has  a  large 
amount  of  silica,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  water. 

Epidote  is  a  mineral  of  frequent  occurrence  in  many  crystalline 
trap  rocks  and  also  in  amygdaloids,  not  however  forming  a  great 
part  of  the  mass.  Its  chemical  composition  is  silicate  of  lime 
and  alumina,  these  bases  being  replaced  by  protoxide  of  iron  or 
of  manganese,  and  also  by  magnesia. 

Carbonate  of  Lime, — This  mineral  is  so  abundant  in  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  that  in  all  formations  from  the  newest  pliocene  to 
the  oldest  silurian  almost  every  other  bed  contains  more  or  less 
of  it,  some  of  the  great  groups  of  rocks  being  merely  alternations 
of  shales  and  limestones.  It  varies  of  course  infinitely  in  purity, 
the  carbonate  of  lime  being  mixed  often  with  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, forming  dolomite,  or  with  clay,  forming  marl,  and  witli 
quartz  grains  constituting  calcareous  sandstone,  and  occasionally 
with  sulphate  of  lime,  giving  rise  to  gypsum.  Oxides  of  iron  may 
also  be  interspersed  throughout  the  mass ;  also  phosphoric  or 
fluoric  acids,  and  bitumen  and  carbon,  as  in  the  coal  measures. 
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Many  sandstones  are  merely  grains  of  qnartz  cemented  together 
by  carbonate  of  lime.  Many  limestones  again  are  but  a  mass  of 
organic  remains,  such  as  shells  or  corals.  The  mountain  lime- 
stone in  England  for  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth  often  consists  of 
little  else  but  remains  of  encrinites,  while  the  animal  origin  of 
the  white  chalk  seems  equally  obvious,  the  white  calcareous 
mud  found  around  coral  reefs,  being  when  dried  undistinguish- 
able  from  common  chalk.  As  many  limestones  are  but  remains 
of  corals  the  composition  of  these  bodies  becomes  a  matter  of 
interest.  From  many  analyses  of  corals  made  at  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology  they  were  found  to  contain : — 


Carbonate  of  lime  .. 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Sulphate  of  lime     . . 
Organic  matter 


from    82'  to  95*5    per  cent. 

„     trace  „     7-24       „ 

„      trace  „     2-76 

»        3*  „     8*27       „ 


Silica,  alumina,  iron,  phosphates  and  fluorides  were  also  obtained. 
A  little  phosphoric  acid  has  also  been  found  in  most  limestones 
that  have  been  analysed  with  sufficient  care.  Messrs.  Paine  and 
Way  have  also  contributed  a  paper  to  the  Journal  in  which  they 
point  out  the  presence  of  considerable  quantities  of  phosphate  of 
lime  in  the  greensands  above  and  below  the  gault.  The  green 
grains  of  the  sand  are  shown  to  contain  sometimes  20  per  cent, 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  a  large  proportion  of  lime,  &c.,  and  Prof. 
Henslow  stated  in  1845  that  '*  a  stratum  of  greensand,  although 
never  more  than  a  foot  thick,  occurred  near  the  surface  over 
many  square  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge,  the  pebbles  in 
it  yielding  61  per  cent  of  earthy  phosphates.  The  greensand  is 
a  variable  mixture  of  green  grains  with  pure  white  particles  of 
quartz,  the  latter  forming  the  largest  proportion.  From  the 
mean  results  of  some  careful  analyses  of  oolitic  limestones  at  the 
Museum  of  Geology,  they  were  found  to  contain — 


Water        

Silica 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

„         of  iron 
Peroxide  of  iron 

Alumina 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Soda 

Carbonic  acid    ..      .. 
Sujphmic  acid  .. 
Phosphoric  acid 
Chlorine     ..      ..      .. 


•om  0-13  to 
0-22  „ 
0-  „ 
0-  „ 
0-  „ 
0-  „ 
29-30  „ 
0-14  „ 
0-  „ 
86-08  „ 
0-  .. 
0-  „ 
0-      „ 


1*59  per  cent. 

13-62  „ 

1-68  „ 

1-13  „ 

0-82  „ 

0-54  „ 

54-94  „ 

21-42  „ 

0-44  „ 

46-59  „ 

0-12  „ 
a  trace    ,, 

0-03  „ 


Those  most  liable  to  be   affected  by  the  atmosphere  contained  a 
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solable  salt  of  either  lime  or  sodium,  e.ff.  sulphate  of  lime  or  chlo- 
ride of  sodium.  The  most  crystalline  are  the  most  durable. 
{Msm.  of  Geologiccd  Survey^  ii.  701.)  The 'principal  effect  of 
the  atmosphere  on  calcareous  matter  is  to  dissolve  it  through  the 
action  of  the  rain-water  containing  carbonic  acid.  Carbonate  of 
lime  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  absorbing  more 
carbonic  acid  it  is  converted  into  bicarbonate,  which  is  soluble 
to  a  considerable  extent.  ^^  In  some  very  earthy  limestones," 
says  De  la  Beche,  '*  the  disappearance  of  the  calcareous  matter 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  rock  for  many  feet  down  is  sometimes 
so  complete,  and  the  peroxidation  of  the  iron  so  extensive,  that 
a  rusty-looking  porous  substance  is  all  that  is  left."  The  re- 
mains of  shells  in  such  rocks  are  often  also  dissolved  out,  leaving 
only  the  empty  spaces  or  casts.  Lime  appears  to  have  the  effect 
of  decomposing  some  of  the  silicates  by  turning  out  the  alkaline 
base  and  instead  thereof  entering  itself  into  union  with  the  silicic 
acid.*  Soda  may  be  liberated  by  this  process,  and  also  potash.  It 
probably  also  decomposes  in  some  similar  manner  the  salts  of 
oiganic  acids. 

Oxides  of  Iron. — Combinations  of  iron  are  so  widely  and  gene- 
rally dispersed  in  all  rocks  and  soils  tbat  it  would  be  a  great 
omission  to  neglect  taking  some  particular  notice  of  them. 

1.  Carbonate  of  Iron^  or  Siderite. — Its  chemical  composition, 
when  pure,  is : — 

Protoxide  of  iron         62*1 

Carbonic  acid      37'9 

100-0 

but  part  of  the  iron  is  generally  replaced  to  some  extent  by  man- 
ganese, magnesia,  or  lime.  It  is  soluble  in  acids  with  efferves- 
cence. Occurs  in  beds  of  great  extent  in  the  coal  formation  of 
this  country,  the  clay  ironstone  and  black-band  being  but  impure 
varieties  of  this  mineral,  and  from  it  most  of  the  British  iron  is 
manufactured. 

2.  Phosphate  of  Iron,  or  Vivianite. — It  is  chemically  a  combi- 
nation of  phosphoric  acid  with  oxide  of  iron  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  water ;  easily  soluble  in  acids.  It  is  frequently  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  decayed  animal  matter,  occurs  also  in  some 
peat  mosses,  forming  a  blue  crust  on  the  dried  peats.  It  occa- 
sionally fills  the  interior  of  fossil  'shells,  but  is  found  also  in 
some  igneous  rocks,  and  doubtless  is  a  frequent  product  in  the 
soil. 

*  AccordiDg  to  G.  Bischof,  bicarbonate  of  lime  and  silicate  of  potash,  when 
mixed  together  in  solution,  give  rise  to  carbonate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
silica  being  liberated ;  and  he  states  that  this  decomposition  takes  place  in  nature. 
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3.  Bitulphuret  cf  Ircm^  or  Pjrites. — Composed  of— 

Iron      46*7 

Bulphnr       63-3 

100-0 
It  is  a  frequent  body  in  all  kinds  of  rocks,  being  produced  both  in 
igneous  and  sedimentary  formations.  Less  soluble  in  acids  than 
the  preceding.  It  appears  frequently  to  arise  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  organic  matter  in  solutions  of  iron.  Mr.  Pepys  found  an 
interesting  instance  of  this  take  place  by  the  putrefaction  of  some 
dead  mice  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  Sir  H.  De  la 
Beche  gives  another  of  its  formation  where  a  dog  had  fallen  into  a 
solution  of  iron,  its  body  being  found  surrounded  by  bisulphuret 
of  iron  or  iron  pyrites.  {Geological  Observer,  p.  600.)  Its  mode 
of  decomposition  has  been  already  referred  to  in  showing  its 
decay  to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  the  disintegration  of  minerals. 

4.  Magnetic  Iron  is  a  combination  of  protoxide  and  peroxide 
of  iron : — 

Protoxide  of  iron  ..      ..     31-23  Iron 72*40 

Peroxide  of  iron    ..      ..     68-77  Oxygen    ..      ..     27*60 


100-00  10000 

Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Occurs  mostly  in  igneous  or  meta^ 
morphic  rocks,  but  also  in  beds  and  masses,  chiefly  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  globe,  being  the  most  important  ore  of  iron  in 
Sweden  and  Russia.  It  changes  into  oxy hydrate  of  iron  and 
also  into  peroxide. 

5.  HcBmattte^  or  specular  iron. — It  is  mostly  peroxide  of  iron, 
and  is  slowly  soluble  in  acids : — 

Iron 70-03 

Oxygen      29-97 

100-00 
It  is  a  very  plentiful  substance,  and  is  occasionally  produced  by 
the  gradual  change  of  the  carbonate  and  sulphuret  of  iron. 

6.  Brovm  HcBmaiite,  ox  Limonite,  is  a  peroxide  of  iron  with 
water : — 

Peroxide  of  iron      85-6 

Water      14-4 

100-00 
It  occurs  in  rocks  of  all  kinds,  being  produced  often  by  the  de- 
composition of  other  ores.  Water  containing  carbonic  acid  also 
dissolves  out  the  carbonate  of  the  protoxide,  which,  on  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere,  is  converted  into  the  hydrated  peroxide  and 
precipitated,  carbonic  acid  being  given  off.  In  this  manner  it 
may  be  observed  how  rain-water,  percolating  through  soils  con- 
taining much  iron,  issues  out  of  the  drains  full  of  carbonate  of  the 
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protoxide  in  solution ;  on  coining  into  the  air  a  brownish  rusty- 
like  scum  is  deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the  water ;  this  is  the 
hydrated  peroxide  formed  by  the  oxygen- of  the  atmosphere. 
The  upper  layers  of  beds  of  carbonate  of  iron  are  also  occa- 
sionally found  changed  into  this  substance.  Iron  rust  is  a 
similar  product,  and  both  are  frequently,  perhaps  almost  always, 
found  to  contain  some  ammonia,  which  they  greedily  absorb. 

7.  Boff  Iron  Ore  is  also  a  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  but  is  so 
frequently  mixed  with  other  ingredients  that  no  definite  compo- 
sition can  be  assigned  to  it.  It  may  contain  phosphoric  acid  to 
the  extent  of  11  per  cent.,  also  sulphuric  acid  and  the  vegetable 
acids  of  plants.  It  would  appear  to  arise  often  from  the  decay 
of  the  pyrites  and  other  iron  ores  in  trap  rocks.  As  its  name 
indicates,  it  is  found  chiefly  in  bogs  and  swampy  grounds. 

Many  other  ores  of  less  importance  occur,  but  the  above  are 
perhaps  those  which  most  concern  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
Hardly  any  soil  or  rock  exists,  perhaps  none,  of  which  iron  does 
not  enter  to  some  extent  into  the  composition.  It  has  been  seen 
that  it  frequently  acts  as  a  base  to  silioa,  replacing  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths.  It  hardly  exists  naturally  in  the  free  or  metallic 
state ;  but  disseminated  as  it  is  so  abundantly  and  so  generally 
through  mineral  and  earthy  matters  in  the  forms  of  its  oxides 
and  salts,  it  becomes  a  fruitful  source  of  change  and  disintegrar 
tion  in  their  composition.  This  arises  from  its  strong  affinity  for 
oxygen;  existing  in  undecayed  minerals,  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  the  protoxide,  it  is  displaced  from  the  acids  to  which  it  is 
united  by  the  action  of  the  alkalies;  it  then  probably  unites  with 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  in  the  first  place,  and,  as  has  been 
before  said,  may  then  be  dissolved  out  in  the  form  of  carbonate ; 
the  salts  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  have,  however,  so  strong  an 
attraction  for  oxygen,  that  on  being  freely  exposed  to  the  air  they 
greedily  absorb  that  element,  and  pass  into  the  peroxide.  So 
great  is  the  affinity  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  for  oxygen  that  it  is 
scarcely  known  in  its  isolated  condition,  and  its  properties  are 
to  some  degree  uncertain ;  its  colour,  for  instance,  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  but  is  supposed  to  be,  in  the  anhydrous  protoxide, 
blue,  and  its  salts  are  generally  of  a  dark  greenish  or  blueish 
tint.  As  the  oxidation  of  iron  does  not  go  on  unless  some  degree 
of  moisture  be  present,  it  has  been  thought  to  have  the  property 
of  decomposing  water  at  the  common  temperature  and  of  deriv- 
ing its  oxygen  from  that  body,  the  hydrogien  thus  liberated 
uniting  in  some  cases  with  nitrogen  to  form  ammonia,  a  sab- 
stance  which  is  very  frequently  found  present  in  the  resulting 
peroxide.  It  has,  however,  been  maintained  by  others,  and  aj>- 
parently  upon  good  grounds,  that  this  ammonia  has  not  been 
generated  in  the  manner  above  alluded  to,  but  has  in  all  cases 
been  absorbed  by  the  peroxide  from  the  atmosphere  or  from  other 
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sources.  So  remarkable  is  the  affinity  of  pure  iron  for  oxygen 
that,  when  formed  under  certain  conditions  by  depriving  its  oxide 
of  the  oxygen  through  the  agency  of  hydrogen  at  a  heat  below 
redness,  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  at  once  takes  fire,  returning  thus 
rapidly  to  its  original  condition,  as  was  remarked  by  Magnus. 
Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  chief  atmospheric 
agent  by  which  iron  will  be  affected  is  the  oxygen,  acting  in  com- 
pany with  moisture,  and  that  the  changes  thereby  induced  greatly 
modify  the  constitution  of  the  mineral  ingredients  of  the  soil. 

It  has  been  seen,  then,  that  the  influence  which  the  atmospheric 
forces  exert  upon  the  soil  is  very  various  and  extensive.  Their 
action  indeed  is  not  rapid  nor  energetic,  and  a  very  perfect  expo* 
sure  of  the  soil  is  necessary  to  catch  much  of  the  ameliorating 
influence.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  expected  that  a  barren  soil 
can  be  rendered  fertile  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air,  although  it 
were  wrought  with  a  perfection  that  would  have  satisfied  even 
Jcthro  Tull.  The  importance,  however,  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  manifold  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  air,  it  is  hoped,  has 
been  rendered  evident  in  the  course  of  this  paper.  It  need 
scarcely  perhaps  be  said  that  stagnant  water  will  completely 
prevent  any  benefit  that  is  to  be  looked  for  from  this  source,  and 
that  in  the  case  of  wet  land  its  drainage  must  first  of  all  be 
thoroughly  effected.  The  ground  being  dry,  and  the  rain  conse- 
quently enabled  slowly  to  filter  through  the  soil,  the  full  benefit  of 
the  atmospheric  waters  will  be  obtained.  Unless  in  the  case  of 
sloping  grounds,  litde  rain-water  should  run  off  the  fields ;  almost 
the  whole  ought  to  sink  gradually  through  the  soil  as  it  falls.  In 
order,  however,  to  gain  the  utmost  advantage  from  the  frosts  and 
atmospheric  influences,  as  great  a  surface  should  be  exposed  to 
the  air  as  possible ;  and  the  best  way  to  effect  this  would  seem^ 
in  the  case  of  ground  under  tillage,  to  be,  to  have  the  soil  ploughed 
up  into  ridges  like  potato  drills,  and  to  leave  it  in  this  shape 
through  the  winter — a  practice  of  which  the  advantage  is  well 
known  to  gardeners.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  for  instance,  advises  that 
^^  the  surface  of  all  strong  land  should  be  laid  up  in  ridges 
during  the  winter,  as  the  action  of  frost,  by  expanding  the  mois- 
ture in  it,  leaves  it  when  thawed  in  a  fine  pulverized,  friable,  or 
loosened -state,  by  which  it  is  rendered  fertile,  and  ready  imme- 
diately after  levelling  in  favourable  weather  to  receive  the  in- 
tended crop."  Many  other  benefits,  however,  than  those  of  the 
frost  will  result.  Are  the  oxygen — ammonia — carbonic  acid — 
nothing?  Let  the  agricultural  mind  therefore  be  of  good  cheer; 
the  atmosphere  is  a  force  everywhere  present ;  although  his  farm 
may  be  like  Justice  Shallow's,  '^  barren,  barren,"  he  has  at  least 
this  consolation — "  Marry ^  good  air  1 " 
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XVI. — FarTmng  of  Warvnchshire.      By  Henby  EvEBSHEDy 
Gosfield,  Essex. 

Prize  Essay. 

WriH  a  soil  of  more  than  average  quality,  an  equable  climate, 
and  a  tolerably  level  surface  for  the  plough,  the  farming  of  this 
county  derives  encouragement  from  the  large  population  of  Bir- 
mingham and  other  considerable  towns,  rendered  easy  of  access 
by  numerous  canals  and  railways  which  intersect  its  area  in  all 
directions.  It  is  also  known  as  the  most  central  county  of  Eng- 
land, the  town  of  Coventry  being  distant  91  miles  from  each  of 
the  ports  of  London,  Bristol,  Hull,  and  Liverpool. 
The  following  is  the  acreage  of  the  Hundreds : — 

Acreg.  Population  in  1841. 

Knightlow 182,350  100,250 

Kineton         119,690  24,043 

Barlichway 100,310  28,961 

Hemlingford         ..      ..     141,440  55,764 

543,790  209,018 

The  parish  returns,  however,  give  the  higher  aggregate  acreage 
of  567,930.  The  following  is  a  Table  of  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation since  1801,  including  that  of  towns,  which  in  the  above 
estimate  is  omitted : — 

IncreMe 
Yean.  Population.  per  Gent 

1801  ....  108,190 

1811  ..  ..  228,735  ..  ..  10 

1821  ..  ..  274,392  ..  ..  20 

1831  ..  ..  336,988  .. ..  23 

1841  ..  ..  402,121  ..  ..  19 

1851  ....  475,013  ....  18 

The  average  rental  of  land  in  this  county  is  1/.  5^.  &d,  per 
acre,  the  average  of  England  being  19^.  2d. 

Our  description  will  comprise  four  agricultural  divisions : 
first,  the  heavy  clays  lying  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  a 
little  below  D unchurch,  to  a  point  three  miles  south  of  Stratford, 
and  running  through  Long  Itchington  and  Friz  Hill;  secondly, 
the  rich  loams  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon ;  thirdly,  the  clays  and 
red  marls  at  the  south-western  comer,  beginning  between  Tan- 
worth  and  Henley,  and  meeting  the  loams  of  the  Avon  at  Snitter- 
field;  and  lastly,  the  whole  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
county,  consisting  of  various  loams,  sands,  gravels,  and  clays.* 

*  These  belong  to  the  new  red  sandstone,  and,  towards  the  south  of  the  eoxuily, 
to  the  lias  formation.  The  Gravel  forms  an  extensive  deposit  in  the  north-central 
district,  consisting  chiefly  of  small  boulders  and  sea-wom  pebbles  of  ancient  rocks 
traceable  to  the  parent  beds  in  Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  and  Scotland,  and  counoiily 
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The  Warwickshire  Coai-Field  stretches  from  the  east  of  Tam- 
worth,  along  the  borders  of  Leicestershire  to  Nuneaton,  and  thence 
on  each  side  of  the  road  to  Coventry,  to  within  two  miles  of  the 
town.  The  coal-measures  preserve  a  breadth  of  about  three  miles. 
As  the  beds  dip  rapidly,  and  are  mantled  round  by  the  superior 
strata  of  sandstone  and  marl,  the  agricultural  character  of  the 
district  differs  little  from  that  of  the  surrounding  country ;  and 
there  is  little  of  that  cold,  poor  clay-land  which  often  prevails 
near  the  coal-fields  elsewhere.  Large  masses  of  compact  green- 
stone are  found  in  this  district,  and  are  now  transported  to  every 
part  of  the  county  for  the  mending  of  roads.  It  is  called,  from 
the  spot  where  it  is  dug,  Hartshill-stone. 

The  New  Red  Sandstone  spreads  over  the  greater  part  of  War- 
wickshire. It  occupies  the  whole  of  the  central  and  northern 
portion,  with  the  exception  of  the  coal-fields.  On  the  south  it 
meets  the  lias  at  a  line  drawn  across  the  county  from  a  point  a 
mile  south  of  Dunchurch,  through  Long  Itchington,  and  thence 
to  Friz  Hill,  and  into  Gloucestershire,  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Stratford-on-Avon.  We  have  not  the  means  of  pointing  out 
with  exactness  the  beds  of  marl,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate  of 
which  this  formation  consists.  The  red  clays  are  found  at  the 
south-west  corner  around  Henley  and  Alcester.  At  Kenilworth^ 
and  thence  to  Coventry,  the  soil  rests  upon  a  sandstone  rock^ 

known  as  the  "  Northern  drift."  Quartz  pebbles  especially  abound  in  it ;  granite, 
gneiss,  sienite,  porphyry,  slate,  mica  schist,  trap,  and  almost  every  other  variety  of 
the  primary  rocks  may  be  collected. 

The  course  of  the  Lias  mav  be  traced  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Edge  Hill  (where 
its  upper  beds  of  black  shale,  witii  bands  of  bhie  and  grey  limestone,  occupy  the 
same  relative  poation  as  in  Gloucestershire  and  Somerset,  forming  the  top  stratum 
of  the  hills,  overlying  the  marlstone),  towards  Harbury,  where  its  lower  beds  are 
intersected  by  a  long  deep  cutting  of  the  Great  Western  Railroad,  being  composed 
of  blue  day  and  shale,  traversed  by  irreeular  beds  of  limestone.  The  marlstone, 
between  the  upper  and  lower  beds  of  the  lias,  is  a  hard  micaceous  sandstone,  20  feet 
thick,  and  is  largely  developed  at  Edge  Hill.  The  strata  immediately  below  it 
consist  of  clay  and  ironstone,  rich  in  iron  ore,  especially  at  Chipping  Campden. 
Some  fine  sections  of  the  lower  lias  may  be  seen  at  Mr.  R.  Greaves*  extensive 
quarries  at  Stockton.  It  traverses  the  county  by  Henley  in  Arden,  Stratford, 
Kineton,  Southam,  and  Rugby,  whence  it  may  be  traced  into  Leicestershire.  The 
total  thickness  of  the  Lias  in  the  midland  counties  is  500  feet 

The  new  red  sandstone,  spreading  out  from  Gloucestershire  and  following  the 
has  in  its  north-east  course,  occupies  a  considerable  area  in  Warwickshire.  Its  vpper 
red  marls  may  be  observed  near  Alcester  and  Stratford.  It  is  the  great  depository 
of  salt  and  gypsum,  furnishing  the  mineral  waters  of  Cheltenham  and  Leamington. 
Underneath  tnis,  capping  the  Alne  Hills  and  stretching  towards  Henley  in  Arden 
and  Preston  Bagot,  is  the  grey  and  white  sandstone,  called  the  Keuper  sandstone. 
Near  Knowle  there  is  a  kmd  of  badn  of  red  marl,  with  a  small  ouUier  of  lias  in 
the  centre ;  the  Keuper  striking  thence  by  Lapworth  and  Rowington  to  Shrewley, 
where  the  following  section  may  be  seen  in  the  cutting  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, viz.,  red  marl,  40  feet;  sandstone  and  green  marl,  20  feet ;  red  marl,  10  feet : 
total  70  feet.  Between  this  and  the  Warwick  sandstone  there  is  a  great  thickness 
of  red  marl,  well  displayed  at  Hatton  Hill.  This  is  succeeded  by  the  soft  white 
sandstone  of  Warwick,  and  the  still  lower  red  or  hunter  sandstone  of  Kenilwortb 
and  Coventry.-^.  W.  Hosktns. 
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favouring  the  growth  of  oak  and  other  timber.  Generally  through- 
out the  tract  the  surface  consists  of  a  soil  more  or  less  hcavjF,  with 
an  abundance  of  rolled  gravel-stones,  here  and  there  giving  way 
to  sand,  as  at  Sutton  Coldfield,  Meriden,  and  Cubbington.  Marl 
is  dug  almost  everywhere. 

The  lias,  shale,  limestone,  and  clay  occupy  that  portion  of 
the  county  south  of  the  line  before  pointed  out ;  and  some  out- 
liers of  these  beds  also  cross  the  Avon,  and  are  thrown  up  be- 
tween Stratford  and  Alcester. 

There  is  a 'detached  range  of  hills  belonging  to  the  inferior 
oolite  on  the  borders  of '  Northamptonshire  and  Oxfordshire; 
among  these  the  bold  escarpment  of  Edge  Hill  commands  a  view 
of  the  famous  battle-field  below,  and  of  an  extensive  tract  of 
country. 

Allowing  for  the  differences  of  good  and  bad  farming,  which 
in  Warwickshire  are  unusually  great,  the  systems  pursued  on 
the  lighter  soils  are  much  the  same  in  every  locality.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  varieties  of  routine 
pursued,  defining,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  the  practices  of  the  dif- 
ferent districts. 

The  Avon  District  is  a  strip  of  loamy  soil  running  across  the 
county  from  Stratford  to  Rugby,  following  the  course  of  the 
Avon,  and  extending  three  or  four  miles  on  either  side  of  its 
banks ;  the  strongest  loam,  and  probably  the  most  productive 
land  in  the  county,  is  a  level  tract  between  Stratford  and  War- 
wick, which  forms  the  northern  limit  of  the  Vale  of  Evesham. 
Mr.  Murray  pronounces  the  farming  here  the  best  in  the  county  ; 
and  perhaps  the  distinction  still  exists,  but  not  to  the  discredit 
of  the  farming  skill  to  be  found  in  other  par|s  of  it. 

The  farms  here  are  large,  averaging  300  acres ;  there  are  a 
few  of  small  size,  and  some  of  500  or  600  acres ;  rents  are  from 
25^.  to  30^.  for  the  second-rate  land,  and  S5s.  or  40«.  for  the  best ; 
rates,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d. ;  tithe  rent-charge,  8^.  to  5^.,  sometimes 
redeeined.  The  course  of  cropping  is  Ist,  turnips ;  2nd,  barley  ; 
3rd,  seeds,  or  peas,  or  beans ;  4th,  wheat ;  5th,  beans ;  and  on 
the  strong  land,  6th,  wheat.  Vetches  for  fodder  are  largely 
grown.  The  plan  of  taking  intermediate  crops  of  them  is  on  the 
decrease  ;  but  occasionally  turnips  are  taken  after  early  vetch es, 
and  also  after  the  most  forward  crop  of  wheat  or.  peas.  Neither 
rye  nor  trifolium  is  grown.  The  wheat-stubbles  are  forked  in 
autumn,  ploughed  6  to  8  inches  deep,  ploughed  again  in  spring, 
and  once  or  twice  more  afterwards,  the  dung  being  turned  in  the 
last  time,  and  the  swedes  drilled  on  the  flat  with  a  top-dressing 
of  guano  and  superphosphate.  In  a  few  instances,  the  improved 
practice  of  ploughing  in  the  dung  in  autumn  has  commenced, 
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followed  by  a  lighter  and  more  compendious  spring  tillage.    The 
success  of  this  method  has  induced  others  to  adopt  it. 

The  wheat  is  drilled  in  October  and  November,  beginning 
with  2  bushels,  ending  with  2j^  bushels  per  acre.  Only  a  smaU 
quantity  of  white  wheat  is  grown,  perhaps  not  one  acre  to  twenty 
of  red ;  there  is  some  Talavera  and  a  little  Coin,  but  the  latter 
requires  a  strong  clay  soil,  and  on  the  loams  produces  very  thin 
light  grains.  Varieties  have  much  increased  from  the  natural 
desire  to  improve  so  important  a  cereal ;  the  favourite  sorts, 
however,  are  Burrels,  American  Red,  and  Red  Lammas  — 
the  latter  is  decreasing.  The  clover  ley  is  seldom  dunged  for 
wheat ;  the  young  plant  depends  for  support  on  the  dressing  left 
by  the  sheep  pastured  on  it :  in  spring,  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  or 
some  other  manure  is  given  if  the  plant  require  it,  and  the  farmer 
can  afford  it.  Beans  (the  White-eye  and  W  ater-bean  for  spring, 
and  sometinies  winter  beans)  are  dibbled  or  drilled  in  autumn  or 
in  February ;  the  latter  season  is  preferred ;  and  when  following 
the  wheat  crop,  the  stubble  is  forked  and  the  land  ploughed  once 
before  winter,  and  again  for  sowing :  a  point  is  made  of  dungii^ 
for  beans.  Of  barley  many  sorts  are  grown,  but  chiefly  Chevar 
lier.  It  is  drilled  after  once  ploughing,  as  the  turnips  are  fed 
off,  up  to  the  beginning  of  May.  About  12  lbs.  of  clover  and  a 
mixture  of  other  seeds  is  sown  in  the  barley ;  Italian  lye-grass  or 
Pacey's  is  sown  in  the  place  of  common  rye-grass.  But  the 
former,  though  probably  preferable,  seems  to  be  declining  in 
use;  a  prejudice  has  been  raised  against  it,  partly  from  the 
quantity  of  couch-seed  sold  with  it,  partly  from  an  idea  that  it  is 
liable  to  grow  stalky  in  spring.  The  first  of  these  evils  of  course 
is  avoidable,  the  lafter  may  be  remedied  by  early  pasturing  in 
spring,  and  keeping  down  the  hard  inedible  stalks.  The  plants 
will  then  become  leafy,  and  an  evil,  not  easy  of  after  remedy, 
will  be  prevented.  In  addition  to  that  which  is  cut  for  fodder, 
a  portion  of  the  seeds,  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  pasturage  on 
the  farm,  is  cut  for  hay,  and  the  greater  part  depastured  with 
sheep  and  cattle.  A  coat  of  10  or  12  tons  of  dung  laid  on  the 
seeds  in  autumn  is  left  exposed  to  the  weather  through  the 
winter,  and,  notwithstanding,  produces  an  effect  on  the  vegetation 
in  spring  which  warrants  the  application  of  the  practice.  This 
is  one  more  instance  of  the  scientific  and  we  may  say  the 
common*sense  view  of  top-dressing  with  dung  being  falsified  by 
the  practical  results.* 

*  Not  60.  Science  and  common  sense  are  agreed  that  top-dressings  are  onljT 
precarious  at  the  time  of  year  "w hen  evaporation  is  on  the  increase,  or  at  its  height. 
It  declines  in  the  autumn,  and  almost  ceases  during  the  winter  months :  at  such 
time  the  application  of  dung  on  the  surface,  both  as  a  protector  from  fVost  to  the 
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In  the  district  under  description  few  pigs  or  oxen -axe  fattened ; 
the  straw  is  trodden  into  dung  by  cows,  horses,  and  sheep. 
Dairying  is  pursued  on  a  small  scale,  and  although  oows  are  kept 
•on  most  of  the  farms,  it  is  not  often  there  are  more  than  10  or  12 
<m  each.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  part  of  the  county 
there  is  little  pasture-land ;  the  grass-land  is  chiefly  on  the  banks 
•of  the  Avon  and  its  tributaries,  and  these  meadows  are  of  course 
always  mown.  Cows  are  pastured  on  the  seeds,  and,  strange  as 
it  may  seem  to  farmers  who  cut  their  seeds  for  hay,  some  of  the 
best  cheese  in  the  kingdom  (taking  price  as  the  criterion)  used 
to  be  made  on  a  farm  near  Warwick,  which  is  without  pasture- 
land.  Cheese  has  of  late  given  way  to  butter-making;  and 
cheese  farmers  are  often  stigmatised  as  very  bad  ones,  and 
cheese-making  as  the  great  enemy  of  Warwickshire  landlords. 
A  small  quantity  of  cream-cheese  is  made  on  some  of  the  farms, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Leamington  is  particularly  noted  for 
it.  A  good  many  calves  are  reared  ;  they  are  procured  from  the 
Bucks  markets  and  raised  by  hand ;  they  are  fed  on  milk  and 
linseed,  and  as  they  become  strong,  are  allowed  to  run  out  in  the 
paddocks  and  are  fed  on  bran ;  afterwards  they  are  kept  on  the 
meadows,  seeds,  turnips,  and  straw,  and  are  sold  at  two  years  old 
in  calf  to  dealers,  who  take  them  to  the  county  whence  they  came. 
Sheep  are  the  main  stay,  except  on  farms  where  the  number  of 
cows  makes  it  necessary  to  banish  other  stock  during  the  summer 
months.  The  breeds  kept  throughout  the  county  are  the  long- 
wooled,  generally  crossed  with  the  Southdowa  In  Mr.  Murray's 
time,  what  he  calls  the  **  ancient  Warwickshire  sheep,"  a  large 
polled  sort,  was  most  in  vogue ;  "  the  average  size  when  hogs 
and  fat  is  23  lbs.  per  quarter.  A  dispute  arose  between  Mr. 
Sakewell  and  Mr.  Palfrey,  a  breeder  of  the  Warwickshire  sort,  as 
^io  the  comparative  merits  of  these  and  the  Leicesters,  which 
•ended  in  a  cross  being  proved  the  best"  The  fleeces  of  the  old 
Warwickshire  used  to  average  9  lbs.  each,  of  the  mixed,  6  lbs. 
"There  are  some  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warwick  who 
«till  keep  this  large  uncouth  breed,  which  was  formerly  spread 
over  Warwickshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Lincolnshire,  fiake- 
well's  improved  Leicesters  were  produced  by  making  selections 
from  this  stock  and  breeding  from  the  progeny ;  and  in  general 
they  have  been  crossed  so  as  to  lose  their  original  characteristics, 
or  replaced  by  Cotswolds,  Leicester,  or  Shropshire  sheep.  The 
plan  of  using  cross-bred  rams,  so  pertinaciously  adhered  to  by 
Aome  men,  whose  maxim  is  to  use  what  costs  least,  is  giving  way ; 
and  farmers  now  prefer  rams  of  the  above  breeds,  or  a  pure 

young  plant,  and  as  an  enrichment  of  the  moistare  idling  on  and  filtering 
through  it  into  the  soil  below,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  best  procedure 
which  science  could  suggest,  had  not  practice  already  established  it. — ^C.  W.  H. 
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Sussex  down,  and  use  them  as  their  flock  may  require  frame^ 
quality,  or  wool*  The  wool  from  a  well-managed  flock  averages 
4^  fleeces  to  the  tod.  Ewes  are  sheared  four  times,  and  then 
fattened;  and  the  number  is  kept  up  by  drafting  from  the 
maiden  flock.  Contrary  to  the  notions  of  many  breeders,  the 
ewes  are  kept  on  swedes  previous  to  lambing,  and  this,  when 
plenty  of  dry  food  is  given,  is  not  considered  injurious.  The 
stiffer  loam  above  Warwick  will  not  bear  the  treading  of  the 
flock  except  in  dry  weather,  and  this  forms  an  excuse  for  the  old<* 
fashioned  system  of  bare  fallow  for  wheat,  which  on  the  soil  now 
under  description  is  unwarrantable.  One-half  only  of  the  turnip 
crop  is  fed  off,  and  the  ewes  are  taken  every  night  into  the  yards, 
where  they  have  the  picking  of  the  straw,  and  some  hay  where 
it  can  be  spared.  On  lighter  land  the  ewes  are  kept  entirely  in 
the  fold,  and  have  their  cribs  filled  with  pea,  bean,  or  other 
straw,  and  rough  hay.  Some  provide  lumps  of  salt  in  the  troughs 
for  them  to  lick.  In  this  way  they  are  kept  until  the  seeds  are 
ready  in  spring ;  but  the  flock  is  at  this  critical  time  often  some- 
what straitened  for  food  before  they  can  get  on  the  seeds.  With 
a  few  turnips  thrown  to  them  at  first,  here  they  remain  through 
the  summer  until  the  meadows  are  ready.  The  vetch  crop  is 
consumed  by  the  tegs. 

Murray  says,  "In  most  parts  of  the  county  they  plough  from 
five  to  eight  inches  deep,  and  use  from  four  to  five  horses  in  a 
plough,  one  yoked  before  another."  The  depth  of  ploughing 
remains  the  same ;  it  is  quite  the  exception  to  go  deeper  than 
eight  inches.  There  are  some  of  the  old-fashioned  curved  ridges^ 
gathered  very  high  even  on  the  loams  and  gravels ;  however  these 
may  have  been  formed,  there  is  a  horror  of  reducing  them,  for  feay 
of  laying  bare  the  subsoil  at  the  centre  of  the  crowns.  We  may  * 
perhaps  strike  off  one  horse  from  the  number  named  by  Murray  ; 
but  we  must  admit  that  much  of  the  lighter  land  is  ploughed  with 
three  at  length,  which  might  be  done  with  two  abreast.  To 
advocate  the  latter  plan  in  all  instances  is,  however,  absurd ;  for 
although  we  have  seen  a  plough  with  two  horses  slicing  the  soapy 
clays  of  Sussex  with  apparent  ease,  we  must  record  that  on  a  tena- 
cious loam  the  draught  is  so  much  heavier  as  to  completely  de- 
feat the  practice. 

Reaping  in  this  county  is  more  common  than  bagging  or 
mowing ;  but  as  most  of  the  harvesting  is  done  by  Irish  labourers^ 
it  is  difficult  to  alter  the  practice.  Hooding  or  capping  the  sheaves 
is  common  in  some  parts :  it  is  not  practised  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Warwick,  yet  nowhere  is  grain  brought  to  market  in 
better  condition. 

Horses  in  this  county  are  generally  of  a  good  sort — neat,  short- 
legged,  and  active.     Derbyshire  horses  are  preferred  to  Suffolk  or 
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Cleveland.  One-horse  carts  and  two-horse  ploughs  go  together : 
the  common  practice  of  this  county  exhibits  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  either.  In  carrying  out  dung,  some  use  four  or  five  horses 
to  a  cart,  and  this  on  land  by  no  meahs  hilly.  An  instrument 
which  will  be  a  novelty  to  some  of  our  readers  is  the  dnuble-plough^ 
which,  not  content  with  figuring  on  the  signboards  of  some  of  the 
country  inns,  is  still  made  use  of  even  by  some  intelligent  farmers. 
The  beam  is  9  feet  long,  the  handles  5  feet,  and  the  beam  is  either 
crooked  to  the  right  or  a  cross-piece  is  mortised-in  to  carry  a 
second  mould-board ;  the  front  one  is  the  smallest,  and  following 
close  behind  is  the  larger  one,  4  feet  long.  Four,  five,  or  even 
six  horses  are  harnessed  to  it,  and  two  furrows  turned  at  once. 
Some  look  with  contempt  on  the  machine ;  but  specimens  may 
still  be  seen.  It  had  its  origin  on  the  clays,  and  is  still  largely 
used  to  stir  the  fallows,  for  which  purpose  it  is  here  thought  in- 
valuable.    In  good  weather  it  will  plough  nearly  2^  acres  a  day. 

The  clays  south  of  the  Avon  tract  vary  from  a  rich  old  pasture 
soil  to  a  poor  lias  clay,  or  a  rubbly  limestone.  The  best  grazing- 
land  is  on  the  borders  of  Northamptonshire  and  Oxfordshire — 
at  Grandborough,  and  from  Wormleighton  to  Famborough,  Burton 
Dassett,  and  Had  way.  At  Wormleighton  some  of  the  poorer  pasture 
has  been  pared  and  burnt  and  ploughed  up;  the  rich  old  turf 
remains  untouched.  At  Burton  Dassett  one  may  follow  the  foot- 
path for  four  miles  on  the  road  to  Kineton  and  only  cross  two 
ploughed  fields,  and  the  cattle  are  seen  grazing  with  equal  relish 
in  the  flats  and  on  the  bare  mounds  which  here  and  there  break 
the  level  surface.  Herefords  and  shorthorns  are  preferred  by  the 
graziers ;  but  no  great  attention  is  paid  by  them  to  the  breeds 
which  they  purchase.  The  best  land  bears  one  ox  per  acre,  or 
one  ox  and  three  sheep  on  two  acres.  The  last  reporter  of  War- 
wickshire farming  remarks  on  the  lamentable  way  in  which  some 
of  the  pastures  were  laid  down,  and  on  the  unevenness  of  the 
surface  and  the  wide  spaces  between  the  ridges,  which  remain 
soaked  instead  of  conducting  away  the  water.  Draining  and 
levelling  have  in  a  great  measure  checked  these  evils,  and  the 
rushes  and  sour  grass  which  marked  the  wet  furrows  have  in  most 
cases  disappeared ;  but  some  of  the  land  that  has  been  subse- 
quently laid  down  is  in  the  worst  possible  plight.  It  was  cropped 
hy  the  worst  farmers  until  it  bore  nothing,  and  then  not  laid  down 
but  allowed  to  run  to  grass,  or  rather  to  couch.  Nothing  but 
paring  and  burning,  a  good  summer  fallow  and  manuring,  can 
cure  it.  Clay-land,  even  when  productive,  is,  from  the  capital 
and  energy  required  m  its  cultivation,  more  liable  to  be  abused 
ihan  any  other. 

Pasture-land  on  the  southern  side  of  the  county  is  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  one-third  of  the  whole;  towards  Kineton  it 
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increases  to  one^^alC — die  fanns  aYeraging  iJioat  200  acres.  It  is 
remarkable  that  some  o£  the  graas-land  in  this  district  is  peco- 
llarly  liable  to  scour  ^  fret  ")  the  young  cattle.  This  is  more  espe- 
cially the  eaae  where  the  limestone->rock  is  covered  15  or  20  feet 
with  clay^  and  as  the  rock  becomes  shallower  the  evil  decreases^ 
It  occurs  on  a  strip  running  by  Southam  and  Kineton,  and  is  so 
injurious  in  its  effects,  that  some  of  the  farmers  cannot  even  keep 
a  cow  on  their  farms,  and  are  obliged  to  purchase  milk  for  home 
consumption;  yet  the  same  land  will  fatten  freely  horses  and 
sheep.  Those  who  persevere  with  grazing  under  these  disad- 
vantages are  compelled  to  see  the  thriving  of  their  cattle  checked 
by  fretting,  which  is  sure  to  attack  them,  although  not  at  anj 
particular  period.*  Black  cattle  have  been  observed  to  turn  on 
this  land  to  a  dun  colour.  In  the  absence  of  any  known  remedy, 
either  applied  to  the  land  or  to  the  animals  themselves,  there  ift 
no  doubt  that  much  of  the  grass  land  should  be  brought  under 
aiable  cultivation.i* 

The  great  drawback  in  the  district  is  the  small  amount  of  root- 
crops  grown,  even  on  the  soils  suited  to  them.  Those  who  grow 
none  at  all  have  three  or  four  times  more  sheep  in  sununer  on 
their  pastures  than  they  can  keep  in  winter,  and  they  are  often 
obliged  to  put  out  part  of  their  flock  to  those  who  grow  roots. 

Lime  is  much  used  on  the  fallows,  and,  mixed  with  road- 
scrapings  and  soil  from  ditches  and  banks,  is  applied  to  the 
Eistures.  A  few  pigs  are  fattened.  In  former  times,  when  several 
bourers  were  boarded  in  the  farm-houses,  seven  or  eight  hogs 
would  be  consumed  by  the  household  ;  but  now  this  custom  has 
disappeared^  and  fattening  seems  to  have  fallen  off.  It  is  preferred 
to  drill  all  crops  on  a  stale  furrow — the  staler  the  better ;  oats  are 
but  little  grown.  The  average  wheat-crop  is  stated  at  eight  bags 
(three  bushels  each)  per  acre. 

TTie  Bed  Marls. — ^The  south-^westem  comer  of  the  county, 
between  Henley,  Alcester,  Bidford,.  and  Snitterfield,  consists  of 
a  reddish  soil,  which  we  may  describe  as  a  loam  on  marl,  a  loam 
en  clay,  and  a  loam  on  gravel — the  latter  bearing  turnips  which 
may  be  fed  off,  the  former  requiring  draining.     The  farms  vaiy 

■■■   ■  ,  I.I    I     .  »    ■- 

*'  This  18  tiie  general  remark,  but  at  Chodshant,  on  a  farm  of  1300'  acre%  cattle 
do  weU  up  to  Jul^ ;  the^  are  then  removed  to  other  pastures,  and  may  be  toned 
on  again  without  injury  in  September.  Forty-fiye  acres  on  this  farm  have  been 
broken  up  and  drained ;  first-rate  crops  of  wheat  and  beans  are  the  result 

t  This  is  a  matter  of  complaint  weU  known,  and  fully  meritiDg  investigstioa 
both  by  the  chemist  and  the  botanist;  and,  indeed,  by  the  geologist,  inasmuch  ai' 
the  belt  of  land  upon  which  it  occurs  seems  to  lie  at  the  junction  of  the  lower  lias 
bed'  and  the  upper  red  marl  of  the  red  sandstone.  The  old-faahioned  precautioDr 
upon  such  morbific  pastures,  of  tumine  in  a  flock  of  geese  for  two  or  three  days 
before  the  cattle  are  admitted  would,  if  really  corrective  of  the  otII,  as  it  is  sud 
to  be,  seem  to  point  to  some  botanical  peculiarity  in  the  herbage,  which  mig^t, 
irith  care,  be  di8eoTered.~C.  W.  H. 
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fiom  150  to  200  acres^  and  many  are  still  smaller.  The  fields 
are  in  general  small  and  crowded  with  timber.  The  grass  land  is 
cdiiefly  on  the  banks  of  the  Arrow  and  the  Alne,  and  a  propor- 
tion of  three-fifths  is  araUe.  The  course  of  cropping  is,  1st, 
fiillow;  2nd,  wheat;  3rd,  clover  and  rje-grass  (often  for  two 
years)  ;  4th,  wheat ;  5th,  beans,  and  sometimes  6th,  wheat :  Or, 
1st,  fellow ;  2nd,  beans ;  3rd,  wheat ;  4th,  seeds ;  5th,  wheat  Few 
peas  or  oats  are  grown.  Root  crops  are  strangely  neglected ;  and 
draining  as  little  thought  of  as  if  pipes  were  not  invented,  or 
stones  were  not  to  be  had  for  the  picking.  In  fact,  this  district, 
with  all  its  advantages  of  soil  and  situation,  and  with  Birmingham 
market  close  at  hand,  seems  (with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
Bidford)  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the  general  advance,  and 
is  still  pursuing  the  practices  of  100  years  ago*  Twenty-four 
to  twenty-seven'  bushels  of  wheat,  and  the  same  quantity  of  beans, 
per  acre,  are  the  average  crops.  Judging  from  what  is  done  in 
several  instances  which  could  be  pointed  out,  the  average  pro* 
duce  of  many  of  the  farms  might,  with  proper  management,  be 
increased  50  per  cent 

The  best  farmers  plough*  for  beans  before  Christmas,  and  sow 
the  white-eye  or  water-bean  in  February ;  but  many  do  not  touch 
their  stubbles  until  spring.  Drilling  is  by  no  means  common, 
and  at  least  one-half  of  the  farmers  sow  and  plough-in  tiieir 
wheat.  A  good  plan,  only  adopted  by  the  better  fanners,  is  to 
plough-in  dung  in  autumn,  scuffle  in  spring,  and  drill  barley  on 
a  stale  furrow.  By  this  method  a  much  better  plant  of  clover 
may  be-  expected  than  by  sowing  it  in  wheat,  as  is  commonly 
done. 

Leicester  sheep,  often  crossed  with  the  Shropshire  down, 
aie  common,  and  on  the  gravelly  soils,  where  turnips  are  grown^ 
are  kept  in  the  fold  through  the  winter,  or  they  are  kept  in  yards 
and  run  out  into  the  meadows,  and  get  a  few  turnips  thrown 
abroad,  and  straw  given  them  in  sheep-racks.  In  summer  they 
are  grazed  on  the  pastures  without  com,  and  the  store  sheep  run 
on  the  stubble  in  autumn.  In  some  cases,  by  draining,  this  land 
has  been  made  to  bear  treading ;  and  a  few  farmers  are  per- 
severing enough  to  grow  swedes  and  mangel  on  the  heavy  land, 
and  cart  them  off. 

Cows  of  the  Short-homed,  Hereford,  or,  more  frequently,  of  a 
cross-breed,  are  kept  for  cheese^making  and  dairying.  A  first-rate 
dairy  will  produce,  on  an  average,  9  or  10  lbs.  of  butter  per  cow 
fbr  each  week  during  the  summer  months,  or  500  lbs.  of  cheese 
per  cow  per  annum.  This  ia  under  higher  feeding  than  common, 
though  some  men  boast  of  producing  that  amount  without  com : 
300  lbs.  of  cheese  per  cow  is  an  average  produce.  Each  cow 
gives  about  1  lb.  per  week  of  <*  second  butter,"  fetching  2d»  per 
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lb.  less  than  the  best  The  small  fanners  save  their  own  bullsy 
and  as  they  never  expend  anything  for  a  superior  animal,  the 
breed  deteriorates  rather  than  improves  :  pure  bred  stock  is  not 
common.  Much  of  the  land  lies  in  high  ridges,  which,  after 
furrow  drainage,  require  to  be  reduced  with  care,  as  there  is  little 
extra  depth  of  soil  at  the  crown.*  The  Birmingham  and  Strata 
ford  Canal  passing  through  this  district  supplies  the  farmers^ 
who  avail  themselves  of  it,  with  manure.  Artificials  are  little 
used  ;  guano  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  com  in  spring,  but  it  is 
quite  an  exceptional  case.  As  few  pigs  are  kept,  little  com  given 
to  cows,  and  but  few  oxen  fattened,  the  quantity  of  manure  ap- 
plied to  the  land  is  very  meagre. 

The  Northern  IHstrict  consists  of  that  part  of  Warwickshire 
lying  north  of  the  Avon  and  of  the  tract  we  have  just  described. 
The  soils  vary  from  a  gravelly  loam^  of  various  degrees  of  fertility, 
to  the  sands  of  Meriden  Heath  and  Sutton ;  there  is  also  a  small 
portion  of  heavier  land,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tanworth  and  the  coal  measures.  There  is  a  pasture  tract  on  the 
eastern  side,  on  the  borders  of  Leicestershire,  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  land  is  in  arable  culture,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  grass  land  is  on  the  banks  of  the  numerous  streams.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  farming  merges  into  market- 
ganlcning.  Rents  vary  from  2/.  for  the  strong  to  IZ.  for  the  light 
land,  and,  near  the  town,  3/.  to  4/.  Under  the  head  of  stock  we 
may  mention  dairies  of  from  10  to  15  cows ;  sheep  in  numbers, 
which  are  yearly  augmented  by  the  draining  of  the  land ;  and 
oxen  and  pigs  which  are  fattened,  though  not  in  large  numbers, 
by  the  larger  and  better  farmers.  The  stock  is  maintained  through 
the  summer  by  depasturing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  seeds,  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  this  county,  are  heavily  manured 

*  Whenever  a  transverse  sectional  view  can  be  got  across  one  of  these  old 
hiffh-ridged  fields,  the  appearance  below  the  plouffh-line,  on  the  tops  of  the 
ridges,  is  as  completely  that  of  suhsoU  as  thougn  it  had  nexxr  been  stirred.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  this,  as  the  ridge  itself  implies  the  commencement  of  the 
tiUage  upon  the  level ;  and  the  difference  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  (in  the  district 
spoken  of)  is  too  striking  to  leave  it  easily  credible  that  the  once-cultivated  soil 
could  ever  return  to  its  subsoil  texture  and  appearance.  A  field  of  this  description 
was  drained  (down  the  furrows)  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  and  the  ridges  cast ;  it 
was  cross-ploughed,  scufiled,  rolled  and  harrowed,  in  the  spring,  and,  when 
quite  level,  sown  with  barley  and  clover-seeds,  with  a  top-dressing  of  guano.  The 
opinion  expressed  by  one  or  two  neighbouring  fetrmers  was  that  the  crop  would 
be  bad  on  the  site  of  the  old  ridges.  The  reverse  teas  the  case  to  a  degree  very 
strikingly  perceptible  daring  the  whole  period  of  growth.  The  difference  was 
equally  observable  in  the  clover  crop  the  following  year.  The  explanation  may 
perhaps  be  this, — ^that  deeply  as  the  soil  had  been  gathered  into  the  old  furrows. 
It  furnished  less  mineral  food  to  meet  the  demand  of  a  manure  rich  in  ammonia 
than  that  which  had  been  newly  restored  to  cultivation  on  the  ridges.  On  another 
field,  levelled  in  like  manner,  and  laid  down  with  permanent  grass-seeds,  the 
opposite  effect  (conformably  with  the  caution  in  the  text)  has  continued  to  exist, 
toe  pasture  being  best  on  the  rates  of  the  old  farrow.—C.  W.  H. 
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in  autumn.  The  seeds  are  a  mixture  of  clover  and  Italian  or 
Pacejr's  rye«grass.  The  following  is  a  favourite  mixture,  sown 
for  two  years'  pasture : — 8  or  10  lbs,  cow-grass,  2  lbs.  Alsike 
clover,  2  lbs.  trefoil,  1  lb.  rib-grass,  1  peck  Pacey's  rye-grass, 
1  gallon  Timothy  grass.  The  bane  of  Warwickshire  farmers 
is  the  failure  of  the  clover  plant,  from  its  too  frequent  repetition : 
it  looks  well  and  flourishing  after  harvest,  and  in  the  winter 
months  gradually  disappears,  until  sometimes  not  a  single  plant 
is  to  be  seen.  This  ^'  clover  sickness  "  seriously  affects  the  pros- 
pects of  succeeding  crops,  since  it  not  only  robs  the  land  of  the 
clover  root,  but  lessens  the  amount  of  stock  which  can  be  pas- 
tured. The  remedy  lies  in  less  frequent  sowing — ^not  oftener 
than  oiice  in  eight  years.  In  the  mixture  given  above,  cow-grass 
is  used  as  a  relief  from  clover ;  but  probably  a  complete  rest 
from  the  clover  family  is  the  only  way  to  insure  success.  The 
bone-manure  of  Messrs.  Proctor  and  Ryland,  of  Birmingham,  is 
applied  on  clover  with  great  success  :  the  cattle  greedily  feed 
upon  the  land  so  manured,  leaving  untouched  any  part  of  the 
field  not  dressed.  Its  effects  are  said  to  be  greater  on  heavy 
land  than  on  light  loam.  This  manure,  which  is  prepared  for 
turnips  and  other  crops,  has  obtained  an  extensive  sale  in  this 
and  surrounding  counties. 

In  Mr.  Murray's  time,  sowing  turnips  broadcast  was  the  gene- 
ral practice,  and  we  find  him  combating  the  arguments  that 
drilled  turnips  grow  too  large,  are  spongy,  and  have  not  that 
sweet  flavour  the  others  have.  Drilling  was,  however,  gaining 
g;round.  He  says,  "  The  leaving  the  drills  of  too  great  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  field  is  a  mistaken  idea  ;  it  is  not  requisite, 
and  when  the  turnips  are  ready  for  folding  with  sheep  they 
should  be  nearly  level :"  this  is  now  the  case ;  and  by  the  time 
the  hoeing  is  done  the  ridges  can  scarcely  be  distinguished.  A 
plan,  which  is  recommended  on  heavy  clays,  is  to  dung  and  ridge 
in  autumn,  cultivate  between  the  rows  in  spring,  destroy  with  the 
hoe  any  weeds  which  arise  on  the  ridge,  and  drill  on  the  stale 
furrow.  Mowing  wheat,  instead  of  reaping,  is  greatly  on  the 
increase,  and  light  iron  ploughs  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of 
the  old-fashioned  implements;  double-ploughs  are,  however, 
frequently  used  in  the  fallows,  even  by  many  of  the  best  farmers. 
The  buildings  are  perhaps  better,  because  not  so  numerous  as  we 
have  remarked  them  elsewhere. 

Sheep,  either  Leicesters  or  G)tswolds,  or  crosses  with  the  Shrop- 
shire or  Sussex  downs,  are  bred  and  fattened  at  two  years  old. 
The  flock  runs,  through  the  summer,  on  the  seeds  and  grass,  and 
the  following  winter  the  tegs  are  fattened.  The  ewes  are  drafted 
off  fat  after  their  third  lamb.  On  farms  where  there  is  no  dairy, 
oxen  are  fattened  in  the  yards  on  cake  at  3  years  old ;  there  are 
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a  few  excellent  short-homed  cattle  fared;  they  are  grased  on 
seeds  through  the  summer,  and  run  in  the  yards  from  NoTember 
to  May.  The  Tamworth  breed  of  hogs  is  common  in  this  as  in 
other  parts  of  Warwickshire ;  the  number  &ttened  is  not  very 
large.  One  plan  of  feeding  them  desecves  notice,  because  lit 
accords  with  a  favourite  notion  of  Arthur  Young :  it  is,  to  give 
them  sour  food.  Swedes  are  boiled  and  mixed  with  one-third  of 
meal,  a  couple  of  cisterns  are  filled,  with  a  week's  allowance  in 
each,  and  the  food  is  used  a  week  old,  and  in  a  sour  state.  The 
meal  is  increased  as  the  animals  fatten.. 

A  plan  which  an  excellent  farmer  has  adopted  for  economising 
liquid  manure,  and  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  cheaper 
than  the  tank  and  water-cart  system,  is  to  dig  a  hole  outside  of 
every  yard,  fill  it  with  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  and  make  it  the  re-- 
ceptacle  of  the  drainage,  carting  away  the  stuff  when  necessary. 
The  escape  appeared  very  trifling. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  a  great  deal  of  the  land 
is  under  spade  culture,  and  large  quantities  of  vegetables  are 
grown  for  the  town.  Potatoes  are  planted  on  the  clover  ley,  first 
ploughing  flat,  then  trenching  18  inches  deep,  and  placing  the 
dung  and  the  turf  on  the  top  of  the  bottom  spit.  Then  follows 
wheat  and  afterwards  potatoes  and  turnips. 

Draining  and  Irrigation. — Some  writers  have  awaxd^  to 
Joseph  Elkington  of  Princethorpe,  in  this  county,  the  merit  of 
being  the  originator  of  under  drainage.  In  Sinclair's  Code  of 
Agriculture  we  read  as  follows : — 

"  In  the  year  1764,  Elkington  began  to  drain  some  fields  on  his  fann  of 
Princethorpe,  which  were  so  extremely  wet,  as  to  rot  several  hundreds  of  his 
riieep.  He  had  dug  a  trench  for  that  purpose,  about  four  or  five  feet  deep, 
which  did  not,  however,  reach  the  principal  body  of  subjacent  water.  It  is 
said  that,  while  he  was  deliberating  what  was  to  be  done,  a  man  was  passing 
with  an  iron  crow-bar.  Being  desirous  to  know  what  sort  of  strata  lay  under 
his  drain,  he  forced  the  bar  down  about  four  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the 
trench.  On  pulling  it  out,  water  burst  up  through  the  hole,  and  ran  down 
the  drain.  This  led  him  to  the  knowledge,  that  wetness  may  often  be  pro* 
duoed  by  water  confined  farther  below  the  surface  than  the  usual  depth  of 
drains.  For  his  success  in  acting  on  the  hint,  by  boring,  as  well  as  other 
modes  of  draining,  and  readiness  to  communicate  his  principles  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  a  Siousand  pounds  was  voted  to  him  by  Parliament.** 

We  give  a  plan  of  a  piece  of  ground  drained  by  Elkington^ 
which  forms  a  portion  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land  of  35  acres,  for* 
merly  filUed  with  water  from  the  hills  which  rise  on  either  side^ 
and  now  converted  from  a  peat-bog  into  productiire  water- 
meadows.  The  dotted  line  running  under  the  hill  represents 
Elkington's  drain,  pierced  at  intervals  of  9  feet  with  anger  holes  ; 
from  these  the  water  rose  into  a  covered  sandstone  drain.  By 
this  simple  and  inexpensive:  process,  the  land  wonld  have  been 
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effectnally  drained^  had  not  an  unforeaeen  obstruction  arisen  to 
thwart  the  whole  work.     It  was  found  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 


years  a  yellow,  ochrey  matter,  common  in  peat  bogs,  completely 
choked  the  drain,  and  prevented  the  auger  holes  from  working.* 
By  this  unexpected  circumstance  the  plan  of  boring,  often  suc- 
cessfully practised  by  him,  was  for  once  defeated.  The  evil  is  now 
remedied  in  the  new  drains  we  are  about  to  describe  by  opening 
into  them  holes  at  intervals  of  20  yards,  introducing  a  No.  3 
wire  of  proper  length,  and  working  through  a  brush  of  wire  and 
whalebone ;  an  operation  which  has  been  necessary  four  or  five 
times  in  the  last  thirty  years.  On  the  failure  of  the  old  drain 
the  present  occupier  dug  the  drains  which  are  marked  in  the 
plan,  and  which  run  into  the  main  ditch  at  A,  B,  and  C. 
The  peat  is  5  or  6  feet  deep :  below  is  a  subsoil  of  gravel  and 
sand,  and  under  that  a  ^*  bind,''  1  foot  in  thickness,  consisting 
of  a  tough  impervious  agglomeration  of  sand,  clay,  and  gravel. 
To  draw  off  the  water  it  is  necessary  to  pierce  this  hind,  and  this 
was  done  by  sinking  shafts-  of  14  or  15  feet  in  depth.  They 
were  sunk  at  spots  which,  according  to  the  notion  of  the 
drainer,  would  best  tap  the  springs ;  on  one  side  of  the  ditch 
they  occur  with  some  regularity  under  the  hill,  on  the  other  they 
are  scattered  over  the  meadow.  These  shafts  were  dug  9  feet  in 
diameter,  to  allow  of  two  men  working  in  them  at  once,  a  neceflh 
sity  caused  by  the  rapid  flow  of  water.  Each  shaft  was  filled 
with  stones  to  a  level  of  1  foot  above  the  drain,  and  through 
these  stones  the  water  rises  and  pours  off  into  the  main  outfall^ 
leaving  the  land  perfectly  drained.  The  drains  are  4  feet  deep 
at  the  outfall,  and  increase  to  about  8  feet  at  the  shafts.  The 
17-acre  meadow  which  we  have  described  Ibnns  the  upper  por* 
tion  of  a  35-acre  piece ;  the  lower  part  is  drained  more  expen* 

*  These  anger-holes  woi^fld  as  well  as  ever  when  the  land  waa  redtained,  after 
a  lapee  of  fifty  yemn. 
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sively  and  less  effectually  by  a  drain  cut  under  the  hills  parallel 
with  them  at  about  9  feet  deep.* 

Warwickshire  has  more  than  an  average  of  wet,  or  clay  lands, 
which  offer  but  small  encouragement  to  the  cultivator  until  they 
are  drained ;  and  we  may  say  of  this,  as  of  other  counties,  that 
the  work  proceeds  rapidly,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  Fields 
laid  out  in  8-feet  ridges  have  the  drains  placed  in  every  third 
furrow ;  there  has  been  a  ^neral  disposition  of  late  to  drain 
deeper,  and  the  instances  are  common  of  pipes  laid  at  30  inches 
being  taken  up  and  replaced  a  foot  deeper. 

Deep  ditches,  cut  at  no  small  cost  or  labour,  and  narrow  ridges, 
have  disappeared,  superseded  by  the  draining-pipe ;  crooked 
hedge-rows,  and  high  banks,  have  been  replaced  by  neat  fences 
of  quickset.  We  saw  some  admirable  hedges  of  quickset  on  a 
gravel  farm,  where  everybody  declared  they  could  not  be  pro- 
duced ;  a  trench,  30  inches  deep  by  30  inches  wide,  was  dug  out, 
and  filled  with  mould,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
manure,  and  the  plants  were  thus  forced  into  rapid  growth. 

Mr.  Murray  considered  irrigation  neglected  in  this  county ; 
and  we  are  sorry  to  say  it  is  almost  equally  so  at  the  present 
day.  Authorities  tell  us  that  streams,  which  produce  water- 
cresses  and  good  trout,  may  be  looked  upon  as  adapted  for 
irrigation,  the  water  proving  in  general  congenial  to  the  growth 
of  the  grasses.  In  Warwickshire,  with  its  numberless  streams 
and  rills,  the  water  teems  with  these  evidences  of  its  available 
character ;  it  is  nevertheless  seldom  made  use  of.  The  practice 
seems  even  less  appreciated  than  at  a  former  age ;  the  Stour, 
at  its  junction  with    the   Avon,  was  evidently  once  employed 

^  It  is  almost  unnecessaiy  to  say  that  this  mode  of  draina^  (of  which  a 
detailed  description  like  that  in  the  text  may  perhaps  be  not  inappropriately 
retained  in  a  report  of  the  conntv  in  which  Elkington  was  bom,  and  practised  his 

System)  is  properly  superseded  by  the  modem  practice  of  deep  parallel  drains, 
zcept  to  meet  the  very  rare  case  of  insuperable  difficulty  of  outfall,  holes  sunk 
below  the  •  bottom  of  a  4-foot  drain  to  bring  up  water  from  greater  depths  are 
useless.  The  specific  action  of  drains  of  proper  depth  and  interval  upon  the 
adjacent  soil  is  obviously  the  same,  let  the  aowrce  of  the  fluid  be  what  it  may. 
Probably  in  no  art  to  which  they  have  ever  been  applied  have  the  laws  of  hydro- 
statics been  more  outraged  than  in  that  of  land  drainage.  Their  extreme  sim- 
plicity (compared  with  Siose  which  are  concemed  with  elastic,  imponderable,  or 
invisible  bodies)  has  often  been  the  very  stumbling-block  of  half*  informed  minds, 
which  look  for  and  exact  a  certain  amount  of  the  mysterious  as  an  element  in- 
separable from,  and  necessary  to  the  dignity  of,  science.  To  such  persons — and 
nnfortunateljr  'professed'  drainers  of  local  celebrity  sometimes  belong  to  the 
class — simplicity  ("the  test  of  trath")  is  distasteiul,  and  demonstration  use- 
less. Thus  in  some  very  drain-needing  parts  of  North  Warwickshire  it  is  a 
common  belief  that  water  **  draws  better"  down  a  curved  drain  than  a  straight 
one ;  and,  in  one  instance,  it  was  not  until  after  reiterated  arguments,  and,  after 
all,  not  upon  sincere  conviction,  that  a  man  superintending  the  drainage  of  a  rather 
level  field,  could  be  persuaded  that  a  **  sharper "  outfall  could  be  obtained  down 
4Me  side  of  a  square  than  by  going  round  the  three  other  sides,  because  there  was 
a  slight  depression  of  the  surface  ia  the  latter  direction.— C.  W.  H. 
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to  water  the  adjoining  meadows ;  an  embankment,  formed  with 
great  ingenuity  and  judgment,  and  which  must  have  directed 
the  water  over  about  70  acres  of  land,  still  remains.* 

In  the  vale  of  the  Tame  near  Birmingham,  something  more  ha» 
been  done.  The  brook  Aston,  which  runs  round  the  north  and 
west  side  of  Birmingham,  and  receives  the  sewage  of  that  part  of 
the  town,  was  directed  from  its  course  many  years  ago,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Tame,  and  employed  to  *  float '  60  acres  oi 
meadow ;  in  the  year  1820,  a  proprietor  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Tame,  conducted  the  water  under  the  river  by  means  of  a 
wooden  trunk,  which  he  constructed  at  an  expense  of  900/.,  and 
irrigated  an  additional  60  acres  of  land,  paying  500/.  for  the  right 
to  use  the  water.  By  this  spirited  undertaking  a  particularly 
worthless  soil  of  clean  gravel,  producing  only  short  wiry  grass, 
scarcely  worth  the  mowing,  is  made  to  yield  most  abundant  crops 
of  grass.  The  meadows  are  grazed  up  to  the  middle  or  end  of 
June,  then  the  water  turned  on  for  7  or  10  days,  and  the  grass 
mown — which  in  a  growing  time  will  be  in  7  weeks  from  the 
time  of  removing  the  cattle.  Then  comes  a  great  exercise  of 
patience  in  getting  the  hay,  which,  to  avoid  a  burnt  rick,  must 
be  made  and  re-made,  long  after  the  period  when  ordinary  grass^ 
would  be  fit  to  carry.  The  crop  averages  two  tons  per  acre,  and^ 
though  rather  coarse,  is,  with  a  little  *  sweating '  of  the  rick, 
excellent  in  quality.  If  the  hay  is  got  off  before  the  aftermath 
rises,  the  meadow  is  again  floated  for  7  days,  and  in  8  weeks 
the  second  crop,  of  about  one  ton  per  acre,  is  cut,  and  the  meadow 
grazed  during  the  autumn  months ;  then  floated,  and  again  in 
spring. 

The  sewage  of  the  south  side  of  Birmingham  goes  into  the  Rae 

*  The  neglect  or  rather  abandonment,  of  irrigation  oyer  the  greater  part  of 
Warwickshire  is  easily  ezphiined,  and  by  the  mere  mention  of  a  circumstance 
that  oaght  to  have  received  prime  notice  in  any  physical  description  of  the 
county,  as  it  would  do  at  the  first  si^ht  of  any  good  map  of  it.  Occupying  the 
most  central  position  in  the  kingdom,  it  forms,  on  the  north-western  side,  a  plateatr 
of  great  elevation,  the  district  around  Birmingham  being  in  fiLCt  known  as  the* 
*'  watershed  of  England."  Throughout  the  whole  of  that  extensive  portion  of  the 
county,  reaching  to  within  three  miles  of  Warwick,  innumerable  petty  streams 
take  their  origin  ;  diverging  in  every  direction  towards  brooks  tributary  to  rivers 
that  flow  into  opposite  seas.  An  instance,  illustrative  of  this,  occurred  in  1851, 
when  the  mere  alteration  of  the  outlet  of  a  field  which  was  re-drained  for  greater 
depth,  sent  the  water  on  its  course  for  the  Trent  and  the  Hamber,  which  had 
previously  found  its  way  by  the  Avon  and  Severn,  into  the  Bristol  Channel! 
Irrigation  is  only  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  fertilizing  matters,  mineral  or 
otherwise,  which  the  water  hi^  met  with  and  dissolved  in  its  previous  course 
throoffh  other  soils.  The  petty  streams  given  birth  to  in  a  district  of  such 
altitude  and  character  have  not  yet  commenced  the  imbibing  career  that  is  to 
make  them  vehicles  of  enrichment  to  lower-lying  pastures.  The  vestiges  of 
deserted  and  bygone  attempts  at  irri^tion  (not  uncommon  in  the  neighbourhood) 
convey  two  stones  to  the  eye— one  m  their  construction,  another  in  their  aban- 
donment   The  latter  is  the  true  one.— G.  W.  H. 
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«sid  flows  afterwndi  into  the  Tame ;  and  it  is  said  tbat  the  eflect 
of  the  rich  fertilizers  which  are  washed  down  the  stream,  is  felt 
for  a  distance  of  15  miles.  The  water  is  employed  in  many 
other  instances,  bnt  there  is  by  no  means  a  systematic  plan  of 
irrigation ;  stiU  the  Yahie  of  town  sewage  is  sufficiently  evident, 
though  it  is  used  most  wastefully.  The  poor  gravels  are, 
however,  likely  to  be  robbed  of  their  liqoid  treasures  in  the 
event  of  the  success  of  a  scheme  now  organized  for  deodorizing 
the  whole  of  the  sewage  matter  and  preparing  it  for  sale;  a 
culvert  has  been  formed  in  order  to  conduct  it  to  a  spot  out  of 
the  town  for  that  purpose. 

Timber  and  coppice^  still  abundant,  were  formerly  much  more 
so ;  the  forest  of  Arden  extended  through  the  middle  of  the  county, 
and  to  describe  how  thick  the  timber  stood,  it  was  said  tbat  a 
squirrel  might  leap  from  tree  to  tree  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
county.  The  finest  oak  woods  are  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Leigh, 
but  oak  is  abundant  throughout  the  whole  of  the  district  called 
the  Woodland,  north  of  the  Avon ;  the  elm  is,  however,  plentiful 
in  most  parts,  and  particularly  in  Camden's  Feldon,  or  ^*  Cham- 
pian "  country  south  of  the  Avon.  Their  noble  growth  marks 
the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  scarcely  any  stunted  trees  being  visible 
in  this  district  On  descending  Frizhill  above  Wellesboum, 
Hastings,  we  see  nothing  but  elm  on  the  loams  and  oak  on  the 
clay  ridge  above,  indicating  the  distinctions  of  soil.  The  elm, 
however,  grows  freely  on  the  clays  at  Kineton  and  Southam. 
Quite  a  feature  in  the  county,  is  the  avenue  on  the  highroad  from 
Dunchurch  to  Knightlow  Cross ;  it  stretches  along  6  miles  of 
level  country,  overarching  the  road  the  whole  distance.  Between 
each  row  of  trees  and  the  hedge  is  a  wide  strip  of  turf,  forming 
a  beautiful  background,  adding  much  to  the  effect.  There  are 
three  miles  of  fir  trees,  many  of  them  of  7  or  8  feet  circum- 
ference ;  the  rest  are  elm. 

A  decided  change  has  taken  place  for  the  better  in  farm- 
houses. An  inferior  house — whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the 
farm — ^is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  letting  to  good  tenants.  The 
wisest  landowners,  aware  of  this,  take  care  to  build  substantial 
and  comfortable  residences ;  better  cottages  follow  in  the  wake 
of  other  improvements,  but  there  are  many  remaining  which  are 
mere  hovels,  where  a  single  bedroom  has  to  suffice  for  a  whole 
family.  The  cottages  let  at  Is,  to  I5.  6d.  a  week,  except  near 
Birmingham,  where  few  can  be  got  under  2$.  6d.  Wages  in  the 
north,  and  within  the  influence  of  manufacturing  towns,  are 
always  at  least  I5.  a  week  more  than  in  the  rest  of  the  county. 
In  the  vale  of  the  Tame,  where  the  poor  depend  more  on  trade 
than  agriculture,  and  where  the  most  industrious  reap  consider- 
able gain,  by  growing  flowers  and  flower-roots,  for  sale  .in  Bir- 
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mingbam,  a  man  gets  135.  a  week  and  2  quarts  of  beer  a  day. 
Beyond  its  precincts  they  are  paid  lis.  to  135. ;  and  men  in  the 
bonse,  10/.  to  122.  a  year;  boys  8/.  to  71. 

The  waste  and  uninclosed  land  remaining  since  the  date  of 
Murray^s  Report  has  been  farther  reduced  by  the  inclosore  of 
Sutton  Coldfield,  and  Meriden  Heath,  besides  a  large  central 
district  comprising  Balsall,  Haseley,  Beausale,  Wrozball,  and 
Shrewley  Commons.  Sutton  Coldfield  is  now  the  potato  garden 
of  Birmingham :  immense  quantities  are  grown  by  trenching  the 
deep  sands  and  the  use  of  dung.  Meriden  Heath  is  the  site  of 
Lord  Aylesford's  farms ;  200  acres  of  heath  and  bog  have  been 
recently  reclaimed,  and  the  land  has  been  made,  by  high  farming, 
to  double  its  produce,  which  we  may  now  state  at  32  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre.  Lord  Aylesford  has  erected  some  substantial  and 
excellent  farm  buildings,  where  the  usual  operations  of  a  first- 
rate  model  farm  are  carried  on.  The  system  of  cultivation  is 
based  on  that  of  Norfolk,  liberally  carried  out  and  assisted  by  a 
free  use  of  artificial  manures.  We  saw  there  100  fattening  oxen, 
scores  of  pigs,  a  dairy  of  60  Devon  cows,  and  a  flock  of  highly 
fed  Shropshire  sheep. 

A  strong  contrast  to  this  are  the  inferior  spots  of  land  where 
poverty  has  located  itself,  and  no  generous  landowner  has  made 
**  the  barren  wilderness  to  smile."  There  is  a  belt  of  gravel  and 
clay  soil,  which  crosses  a  part  of  the  county,  lying  between 
Knowle  and  Tanworth :  here  instead  of  the  signs  of  industry 
and  improvement,  we  see  narrow  winding  lanes,  leading  to 
nothing,  and  traversed  by  lean  pigs  and  rough  cattle,  broad 
copse-like  hedges,  small  and  irregular  fields  of  couch,  amidst 
which  stru^le  the  stalks  of  some  smothered  cereal — ^these,  with 
gipsies'  encampments,  and  the  occasional  sound  of  the  poacher's 
gun  from  woods  and  thickets  around,  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  district,  its  soil,  culture,  and  population.* 

*  The  picture  Ib  severe  as  well  as  laughable,  bat  sadly  too  near  the  truth.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  adequately  for  the  vildness  and  want  of  improvement  often  to 
be*  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  and  eren  metropolitan  towns ;  for  it  is  true 
of  London  as  well  as  Birmingham ;  and  the  dwellers  near  Sheffield,  Manchester, 
and  other  great  towns  could  probably  attest  the  same.  A  band  of  black  vegetable- 
gardens,  rMking  with  town  manure,  environing  and  intersecting  the  suburbs,  is 
next  succeeded  by  coane,  undrained,  irregular  pasture-fields,  *  divided,'  it  can 
hudly  be  said,  by  broken-down  hedges,  in  which  a  few  stunted  pollards  and  tall 
dreary  poplars  serve  to  chill  and  blot  the  scenery,  already  clouded  and  sombre 
enough  to  the  eye.  This  may  be  perhaps  to  some  extent  inevitable  in  the  close 
proximity  of  "Land  to  be  sold  or  let  in  building  lots,''  in  the  transition  state 
of  bricklolns  and  graTel-pits ;  but  it  is  the  next  circle  to  this  (sufficiently  described 
above  by  the  author  of  this  essay)  that  is  the  most  remarkable — a  circle  over  which 
the  unlimited  command  of  manure  and  convenience  of  haulage  for  drain-tiles  and 
«yery  other  element  of  improvement,  and  of  increased  produce,  might  seem  to 
warrant  generous  investment  even  upon  the  least  promising  surface,  at  least  in 
the  heart  of  a  kingdom  whose  population  has  doubled  ana  trade  quadrupled  in 
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In  addition  to  the  ordinary  changes  in  tillage  which  have  been 
referred  to,  we  must  mention  the  almost  entire  disuse  of  the 
marl-pits,  which  are  plentiful  in  the  western  and  northern  parts 
of  the  county  ;  they  were  formerly  worked  very  largely,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  a  coating  of  marl  was  made  a  substitute  for 
other  manure  ;  now,  by  a  kind  of  reaction,  this  latter  aid  having 
become  indispensable,  the  former  is  quite  overlooked.    It  is  said, 

"  He  that  marls  sand,  may  buy  the  land  ; 
He  that  marls  moss,  shall  suffer  no  loss  ; 
But  he  that  marls  clay,  flings  all  away.** 

The  old  adage  is  equally  true  at  the  present  day  ;  some  of  the 
best  farmers  on  light  land  regret  much  their  distance  from  the 
pits,  which  if  conveniently  situated  may  be  used  to  advantage, 
for  marling  light  or  peaty  soils. 

Another  change  has  been  the  decay  of  the  long-homed  breed 
of  cattle.  The  improved  Leicestershire  breed  was  originally 
founded  by  Mr,  Webster  of  Canley,  near  Coventry,  from  whose 
stock,  originally  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Trent  and  crossed 
with  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland  bulls,  Bake  well  and  the 
other  leading  men  selected.  The  largest  and  best  herd  was  that 
of  Mr.  Burbery  of  Wroxhall  (lately  deceased),  consisting  of 
upwards  of  30  cows  ;  there  are  others  in  the  county,  but  they  are 
seldom  pure  in  breed.  Those,  however,  of  Mr.  Warner  of 
Weston-in-Arden,  Mr.  Joseph  Burbery  of  the  Chace  Farm, 
Kenil worth,  Mr.  Canning  of  Sherborne,  and  Mr.  Twy cross  of 
Canley,  may  be  named  as  the  principal  herds  at  present.  The 
causes  of  their  gradual  abandonment  seem  to  have  been  that 
the  short  horns  come  earlier  to  maturity  and  give  more  milk ; 
added  to  which  they  were  found,  about  twenty  years  ag:o,  to  be 
unprolific,  and  became  very  liable  to  slip  their  calves.  They  are 
quick  feeders,  and  the  beef,  is  of  excellent  quality,  but  butchers 
dislike  them  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  lay  on  meat  on  the 


the  last  40  years,  and  whose  capital  and  industry  penetrate  'with  lavish  enterprise 
every  habitable  comer  of  the  earth.  The  exquisite  home-timidity  of  English  (NOt 
BHtish)  capital,  the  straining  at  the  gnat  upon  the  narrow  acreage  of  our  own  little 
island,  and  the  swallowing  of  the  camel  that  bears  our  wealth  and  long-credits 
across  every  ocean  and  continent  and  desert,  might  furnish  fine  contrast  upon  some 
spots  to  be  seen  within  ten  miles'  earshot  of  the  Birmingham  gun-proof  houset 
upon  wild  heaths  darkened,  but  not  fertilized,  by  the  proximity  of  the  **  central 
metropolis  of  England,  "  the  very  heart  of  the  **  world's  workshop."  What  rowt 
be  the  occasional  reflections  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Mechi  upon  the  stir  and  comments  made 
about  the  few  thousands  spent  in  the  redemption  of  a  farm  at  Tiptree  Heath,  com- 
pared with  the  trade  investments  and  commercial  ventures  with  which  his  metro- 
politan experience  is  probably  familiar  1  The  subject  deserves  a  thorough  "^'"^ 
out:  for  the  causes  fie  deep,  and  some  of  them  hidden,  some  perhaps  swaddled 
and  smothered  in  prejudice.  Very  likely  a  young  law  student,  thoroughly  con- 
— ^-^  with  the  words  "  entail,"  •*  feudal  tenure,'^"  land  transfer,"  "  succession, 
could,  after  all,  tell  us  most  about  this  important  but  neglected  subject.— 
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outside  first.  Among  their  good  qualities,  their  milk  is  ac- 
knowledged to  yield  more  than  an  average  proportion  of  cream, 
and  the  dairies  which  are  held  in  highest  repute  for  butter  and 
•cheese,  are  of  the  long-homed  breed.  Many  farmers  would 
gladly  be  in  possession  of  these  cattle  again,  could  they  obtain 
animals  of  pure  breed. 

A  change  needed,  on  farms  depending  chiefly  on  the  dairy,  is 
to  alter  the  course  of  cropping,  taking  fewer  com  and  more  root 
crops.  Cabbages  are  neglected,  whereas  on  dairy-farms  they 
would  be  very  useful ;  mangold — generally  a  sign  of  active  culti- 
vation— ^is  very  little  grown  in  Warwickshire. 

Leases  are  quite  uncommon.  Although  no  great  spirit  of  im- 
provement can  as  a  rule  be  anticipated  without  a  lease  or  a  com- 
pensatory provision  for  permanent  improvements,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  theory  on  this  subject  is  often  put  to  flight  by 
experience.  Nor  is  this  a  matter  to  complain  of.  We  may,  on  the 
contrary,  feel  thankful  that,  in  a  matter  of  personal  interest,  men 
can  be  amicably  united  by  the  ties  of  mutual  confidence  and 
good  faith,  of  which  this  county  furnishes  an  instance  in  the 
cordial  understanding  between  landlords  and  their  tenants  usually 
subsisting. 

Mr.  Murray  says  the  farmers  of  Warwickshire  are  a  "  sly, 
jealous  set ;  "  we  are  happy  to  say  that  these  qualities,  together 
with  many  usual  concomitants  of  bad  husbandry,  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing ;  and  instead  of  being  opposed,  as  he  sometimes  was 
in  his  inquiries,  we  were  received  during  our  survey  with  hospi- 
tality and  cordial  assistance.  The  business  of  farming  is  singu- 
larly free  from  what  in  other  occupations  are  called  trade  secrets ; 
and  where   the  husbandry  itself  is  good,   there  is  generally   a 

?erfect  willingness  to  explain  matters  to  all  who  are  concerned, 
'he  shyness  with  which  the  inferior  class  of  cultivators  answer 
all  inquiries  is  a  sufficient  proof  that,  if  their  prejudices  keep 
them  in  the  old  beaten  track,  they  are  yet  aware  of  the  error. 
There  are  still,  in  clay  districts,  a  considerable  number  of  small 
occupiers,  holding  farms  of  100  to  150  acres,  which  are  un- 
drained,  ill  cultivated,  producing  couch  instead  of  com,  sup- 
porting little  labour,  and  thus  robbing  the  community  of  one 
of  the  best  employments  of  its  capital,  viz.,  in  the  wages  of  the 
Industrious  Labourer. 
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XVII.  —  On   the    Construction   of   Lahownri    Cottages.      By 
T.  W.  P.  Isaac,  Terrace  Walks,  Bath. 

Prize  Essay. 

Introductory  Remarhs. — It  is  to  be  deplored  that  most  of  the 
schemes  for  the  social  edacation  of  the  agricultural  labourer  have 
Dot  met  with  the  success  which  they  deserre.  This,  no  doubt, 
has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  these  well-meant  efforts  have  too 
often  assumed  the  form  of  charity,  and  thus  the  honest  feeling^ 
of  independence,  which  should  everywhere  exist,  has  been  well 
nigh  lost. 

The  greatest  assistance  that  can  be  rendered  to  the  labourer  is 
to  induce  him  to  help  himself;  and  we  know  of  no  way  in  which 
this  can  be  more  effectually  accomplished  than  by  affording  him 
a  suitable  residence. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  exists  a  very  intimate  connectioa 
between  bad  dwellings  and  bad  tenants  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  as  the  class  of  the  dwelling  is  raised,  the  character  of  the 
inhabitant  is  also  improved. 

In  Chadwick's  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labour- 
ing Population,  1842,*  there  is  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Pedford  Union  (see  p.  262).  In  this,  speaking  of  the  beneficial 
influence  which  improved  dwellings  produce  on  the  moral  habits 
of  the  inmates,  he  says  :— 

"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  saying  that  some  cases  of  the  kind  have  come  imder 
my  own  observation,  and  I  consider  that  the  improvement  has  arisen  a  good 
deal  from  the  parties  feeling  that  they  are  somewhat  raised  in  the  scale  of 
society.  The  man  sees  his  wife  and  family  more  comfortable  than  formerly  ; 
he  has  a  better  cottage  and  garden,  he  is  stimulated  to  industry,  and,  as  ho 
rises  in  respectability  of  station,  he  becomes  aware  that  he  has  a  character  to 
lose.  Thus  an  important  point  is  gained.  Having  acquired  certain  advantages^ 
he  is  anxious  to  retain  and  improve  them ;  he  strives  more  to  preserve  his  inde- 
pendence, and  becomes  a  member  of  benefit,  medical,  and  clothing  societies,, 
and  frequently,  besides  this,  lays  up  a  certain  sum,  quarterly  or  half-yearly, 
in  the  savings'  bank.  Almost  always  attendant  upon  these  advantages,  we 
find  the  man  sending  his  children  to  be  regularly  insfaructed  in  a  Sunday,  and, 
where  possible,  in  a  day  school,  and  himself  and  family  more  constant  in  their 
attendance  at  some  place  of  worship  on  the  Lord's  day. 

*'  A  man  who  comes  home  to  a  poor  comfortless  hovel  after  his  day's  labour^ 
and  sees  all  miserable  aroimd  him,  has  his  spirits  more  often  depressed  than 
excited  by  it.  He  feels  that,  do  his  best,  he  shall  be  miserable  still,  and  is  too 
apt  to  fly  for  a  temporary  refuge  to  the  alehouse  or  beershop.  But  give  him 
the  means  of  making  himself  comfortable  by  his  own  industry,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced by  experience  that,  in  many  cases,  he  will  avail  himself  of  it." 

A  letter  from  the  clerk  of  the  Stafford  Union  in  the  above 

*  We  cannot  too' strongly  recommend  this  admirable  Report  to  the  notice  of  all 
owners  of  cottage  property. 
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Report  (p.  263),   offers   further  confirmation  of  tbe  foregoing 
¥iew8. 

After  speaking  of  poverty,  misery,  and  degradation  as  con- 
comitants with  the  wretched  hovels  of  the  poor  in  that  neighbour* 
hood,  the  writer  draws  the  following  contrast  of  the  state  of  the  iu- 
bitants  of  improved  dwellings : — 

"On  the  contrary,  on  entering  an  improved  cottage,  conaisting  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  a  room  for  the  family,  a  washhouse  and  a  pantry,  and  three  sleeping- 
looms  over,  with  a  neat  and  well-cultivated  garden,  in  which  the  leisure  hours 
of  the  husband  being  both  pleasantly  and  profitably  employed,  he  has  no  desiie 
to  frequent  the  beershop  or  spend  his  evenings  from  home ;  the  children  are 
trained  to  labour,  to  habits  and  feelino;8  of  independence,  and  taught  to  connect 
happiness  with  industry  and  to  shrink  from  idleness  and  immonuity.** 

These  are  but  two  of  many  opinions  expressed  by  individuals 
whose  pursuits  enable  them  to  form  correct  conclusions  on  this 
subject.  Their  collective  judgment  appears  to  be,  that  the  first 
and  most  efiectual  method  of  elevating  the  labourer,  is  to  provide 
him  a  comfortable  home  at  a  moderate  rent. 

To  ofi*er  a  few  hints  and  suggestions  for  the  provision  of  a. 
better  dwelling  for  the  labourer  is  the  object  of  this  paper. 

General  Views  as  regards  the  character  of  a  Labourer  s  Cottage^ 
— Before  proceeding  to  the  arrangements  and  details  connected 
with  this  subject,  we  would  state  our  general  views  as  regards  the^ 
character  of  a  labourer's  residence.  Although  many  benevolent 
persons  have  erected  cottages  and  let  them  at  sums  that  scarcely 
pay  2^  per  cent  on  their  outlay,  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  we  may  be 
sure  there  will  be  no  lasting  improvement  in  dwellings  of  this 
class,  unless  they  yield  a  remunerative  interest. 

We  have  been  guided  by  this  principle  in  preparing  the  accom- 
panying plans.  We  believe  that  no  labourer  can  afibrd  more  than 
5/.  a  year  for  his  house ;  and  we  consider  investments  of  this 
character  should  bear  a  gross  interest  of  6/.  per  cent.  We,  there- 
fore, have  curtailed  our  design,  so  that  the  cost  shall  not  exceed 
85/.  a  cottage.* 

To  the  eye  of  taste  our  elevations  may  not  appear  sufficiently 
ornamental ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  have  not  sought 
for  architectural  effect,  but  have  endeavoured  to  combine  comfort 
with  economy. 

The  introduction  of  gothic  gables,  verge  boards,  and  gable 
windows,  would,  we  are  aware,  have  been  productive  of  a  far  more 
agreeable  elevation.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  fear  that  these 
advantages  would  be  dearly  purchased  when  we  consider  that  by 
such  an  arrangement  the  comfort  of  the  inmates  would  be  lessened 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  plan  does  not  include  the  nsual  appendage  of  a 
pigBtye,  so  generally  thought  desirable  for  agricultural  labourers.— Ed. 
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and  the  expenses  increased  ;  for  these  gables  cause  constant  leaks, 
and  the  sharp  gothic  roof  renders  it  necessary  that  the  bedrooms 
should  be  partly  constructed  in  the  roof^  by  which  their  cubical 
contents  are  diminished  and  ventilation  rendered  more  difficult. 

But  if  the  builder  is  prepared  to  incur  the  further  cost,  the 
domestic  conveniences  of  the  accompanying  design  may  be  adapted 
to  a  more  tasteful  and  attractive  elevation.     (See  elevation  B.) 

We  would  suggest  that  the  best  plan  of  erecting  cottages  is  to 
build  them  in  detached  pairs,  such  an  arrangement  being  cheaper 
and  warmer. 

In  connection  with  each  pair  there  should  be  about  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  garden  giound  ;  the  same  should  extend  before  and 
behind  the  cottage.  It  is  advisable  to  have  a  front  gardl>n  and 
back  yard  (the  latter  being  entered  from  the  back  kitchen),  con- 
taining a  privy,  liquid  manure  tank  or  covered  cesspool,  and  a 
place  for  dust  and  ashes. 

We  would  strongly  advise  that  proprietors  should  never  intrust 
to  their  renting  farmers  the  erection  of  labourers'  dwellings.  The 
injurious  results  of  such  a  reprehensible  practice  are  clearly 
visible  in  those  miserable  hovels  which  are  dignified  by  the  name 
of  cottages. 

ArrangeTnent  of  Rooms  and  Internal  Fittings. — In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  rooms  we  will  commence  with  the  chamber-floor ; 
and  here  we  would  suggest  that  it  should  be  essential  to  provide 
every  cottage  with  three  bedrooms,  such  an  arrangement  being 
absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  decency  and  morality. 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  a  recent  writer  *  that — 

"One  crying  evil  prevails — want  of  proper  sleeping  accommodation  for  a» 
family.  Many  cottages  have  only  one,  few  more  than  two  sleeping-rooms, 
often  to  accommodate  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  growing-up  sons  and  daughters. 
How  under  such  circumstances  can  the  rural  population  be  expected  to  grow  up 
in  habits  of  decency,  morality,  and  virtue  ?  And  how  can  we  wonder  at  the 
atnount  of  vice  and  immorality  which  unfortimately  prevails  ?  ** 

The  size  of  these  rooms  forms  the  next  consideration.  No 
bedroom  should  either  be  formed  wholly  or  partially  in  the  roof, 
or  have  a  less  cubical  content  than  500  feet.  The  allowance  in 
hospitals  is  1000  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  occupant,  in  prisons 
and  unions  SOO.  The  contents  of  the  bedrooms  of  the  accom- 
panying plan  are  8  X  9  X  8  »  576  feet  for  the  smaller  ones,  and 
12  X 12  X  8  =  1152  feet  for  the  larger  ones. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  ground-floor  the  door  of  the  living- 
room  should  not  open  at  once  on  the  outer  air,  but  should,  if  pos- 
sible, lead  into  a  kind  of  entrance-passage  or  porch.  No  dwelling 
can  be  warm  where  this,  or  a  similar  arrangement  does  not  exist. 

*  Stnrge  on  the  Farmuig  of  Somersetshire,  p.  173. 
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The  pantry  should  not  communicate  directly  with  the  wash- 
house  or  scullery,  since  the  food  contained  in  the  former  would 
be  rendered  unwholesome  by  the  operations  carried  on  in  the 
latter.  A  receptacle  for  coal  should  be  constructed  under  the 
stairs,  within  easy  access  from  the  living-room. 

Relative  to  the  arrangement  of  rooms,  &c.  in  labourers*  cottages, 
Mr.  Loudon  says* — 

"  The  door  to  the  front  kitchen  or  best  room  should  open  from  the  porch, 
and  not  from  the  hack  kitchen,  which,  as  it  contains  the  cooking  utensils  and 
washing  apparatus,  can  never  be  fit  for  being  passed  through  by  a  stranger,  or 
even  the  master  of  the  family,  where  proper  regard  is  had  by  the  mistress  to 
cleanliness  or  delicacy. 

"  When  there  is  not  a  supply  of  clean  water  from  a  spring  adjoining  the  cot- 
tage, or  from  some  other  efficient  source,  then  there  ought  to  be  a  well  or  tank 
partly  under  the  floor  of  the  back  kitchen,  supplied  from  the  roof,  with  a  pump 
in  the  back  kitchen  for  drawing  it  up  for  use." 

By  placing  the  tank  or  well  under  the  back  kitchen,  we  both 
preserve  the  water  from  frost  and  save  the  labour  of  carrying  it 

The  stairs  should  rise  from  the  entrance  porch  or  lobby,  so  that 
the  bed-rooms  may  be  approached  without  passing  through  the 
living-rooms ;  the  convenience  of  such  arrangement  in  case  of 
sickness  or  death  must  be  apparent. 

In  the  internal  fittings  a  contrivance  (see  Fig.  in  the  accompa^ 
nying  Plan,  No.  4),  which  is  attended  with  small  expense,  might 
be  introduced.  It  consists  in  merely  turning  the  shutter  into  a 
table  ;  when  the  latter  is  not  required  it  can  be  let  down,  and  it  is 
then  entirely  out  of  the  way. 

There  is  one  somewhat  important  fitting  of  a  cottage  to  which 
we  would  briefly  advert,  namely,  the  window. 

We  have  specified  for  oak  frames  with  wrought-iron  casements 
as  the  most  easily  obtained  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  think  that 
the  cottage-window  invented  by  Messrs.  M'CuUoch  and  Co.  of 
Glasgow  is  preferable. 

The  committee  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society  appointed 
to  consider  the  means  of  improving  the  lodging  of  the  peasantry 
gave  much  attention  to  the  subject.  They  offered  a  premium  for 
the  best  description  of  cottage  window,  and  awarded  the  same  to 
the  one  invented  by  M*Culloch, 

"  The  window  for  which  the  premium  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  M*Culloch 
and  Co.  is  extremely  simple  in  its  construction,  and  may  with  safety  be  pro- 
nounced efficient  in  point  of  comfort  and  utility ;  while  the  price,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  not  higher  than  the  cheapest  description  of  iron  windows  now  in  use, 
and  for  durability  will  be  preferable  to  those  of  any  other  material.  The 
dimensions  that  have  been  recommended  for  the  windows  of  ordinary  cottages 
are  39  inches  for  the  height,  and  24  inches  to  the  width,  within  the  wooden 
frames.    The  size  of  glass  required  for  these  frames  is  7f  by  5^  inches.    The 

*  Chadwick's  Sanitary  Report,  p.  397. 
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sash  is  divided  iBto  two  unequal  parts,  the  lower  part  haying  three  squares 
in  height,  and  the  upper  part  two.  The  lower  part  is  permanently  fixed,  while 
the  upper  part  is  constructed  to  turn  in  the  vertical  direction  on  pivots,  which 
are  situate  in  the  line  of  its  middle  as- 
tragal ;  and  hoth  parts  are  set  in  a  sub- 
stantial wooden  frame,  which  may  be 
either  built  in  while  the  wall  is  erecting 
or  may  be  set  in  afterwards  in  the 
ordinary  way  i^nth  or  without  checked 
rabots,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
proprietor.  The  window  and  its  ar- 
rangements will  be  better  understood 
by  reference  to  the  sketches,  where 
Fig.  1  is  an  inside  elevation.  Fig.  2 
a  plan,  and  Fig.  3  a  vertical  section, 
in  each  of  which  a  portion  of  the 
wall  is  exhibited,  and  the  same  let- 
ters refer  to  the  corresponding  parts 
in  each  figure ;  a  is  a  portion  of  the 
surrounding  wall,  h  the  wooden  frame 
of  the  window,  c  the  lower  sash,  which 
is  dormant,  and  d  the  upper  and  move- 
able sash.  In  Fig.  3  the  upper  sash  is 
represented  as  open  for  ventilation  ; 
when  shut  the  parts  of  the  opening  sash 
cover  and  overlap  the  fixed  parts  in  sudi 
a  manner  as  to  excludJe  wind  and  water, 
but  when  ventilation  is  required  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts  which  produce 
this  is  such  as  to  enable  the  house- 
keeper to  admit  air  to  any  extent.  For 
this  purpose  the  notched  latch  «  is 
jointed  to  a  stud  in  the  edge  of  the 
sash ;  a  simple  iron  pin  or  stud  is  also 
fixed  in  the  wooden  frame  at  a,  and,  the 
notohes  of  the  latch  being  made  to  fall 
upon  this  stud  at  any  required  distance,  the  requisite 
degree  of  opening  is  secured,  and  when  the  sash  is  again 
closed  the  latch  falls  down  parallel  with  and  close  to  the 
sash.  To  secure  the  sashes  when  shut,  the  T  bolt  /,  in 
the  middle  of  the  meeting  bars,  has  only  to  be  turned  one- 
fourth  round,  and  the  moveable  sash  is  held  fast  in  close 
contact  with  ^e  other. 

**  The  figures  represent  the  window  as  finished  up  with 
simple  dressings,  viz.  plain  deal  shutters,  facings,  and  sole, 
which,  at  a  small  expense,  would  give  an  air  of  neatness 
and  comfort  to  the  apartment,  and  promote  a  corresponding 
taste  in  the  other  parts  of  the  cottage. 

**  Though  the  dimensions  of  the  window  here  statefl 
may  be  conceived  sufficient  for  lighting  an  apartment  of 
ordinary  size,  they  can  nevertheless  be  varied  to  suit  everr 
purpose ;  this  may  be  done  either  by  employing  two  sucn 
windows  as  above  described,  with  a  mullion  of  wood  or  of 
stone  between  them,  or  the  single  window  may  be  enlarged 
by  one  or  two  8q[uares  in  width  or  in  height,  or  in  both 
directions." 
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Although  it  is  bejond  the  limits  of  internal  fittings,  we  may 
here  allude  to  a  contrivance  lately  patented  by 
Mr.  Beadon  of  Taunton,  called  the  Patent  Im- 
perishable Eaves  Gutter.  It  is  peculiarly  applic- 
able to  agricultural  dwellings :  it  consists  of  the 
last  tile  being  formed  with  a  curve,  as  shown  at 
Fig.  4 ;  it  is  nailed  to  the  last  batten,  and  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  of  cheapness  and  of  impossi- 
bility of  ripping  in  stprmy  weather.  It  presents 
also  a  more  sightly  appearance  than  the  ordinary 
shuting,  which  cannot  be  fixed  parallel  to  the 
line  of  eaves,  or  is  liable  to  sag  between  the 
supports.* 

Economy  of  Heat. — One  very  important  feature  in  the  economy 
of  warmth  is  the  substitution  of  wood  floors  for  stone,  brick,  or  * 
tile  paving. 

In  the  Sanitary  Report,  p.  269,  the  effects  of  using  the  latter 
'  materials  are  thus  described  : — 

"  In  Berkshire  the  floors  of  the  cottages  are  laid  "with  red  tiles,  called  *  flats,' 
or  with  bricks  of  a  remarkable  porous  quality,  and  as  each  of  these  '  flats '  or 
bricks  will  absorb  half  a  pint  of  water,  so  do  they  become  the  means  by  which 
vapour  is  generated.  The  cleanly  housewife,  who  prides  herself  upon  the  neat 
and  fresh  appearance  of  her  cottage,  pours  several  pails  of  water  upon  the  floor, 
and  when  she  has  completed  her  task  with  the  besom,  she  proceeds  to  remove 
with  a  mop  or  flannel  so  much  of  the  water  as  the  bricks  have  not  absorbed. 

*^  After  having  cleaned  the  cottage,  the  fire  is  usually  made  up  to  prepare 
tlie  evening  meal,  and  vapour  is  created  by  the  action  of  the  heat  upon  the 
sstorated  floor.  Thus  the  means  adopted  to  purify  the  apartment  are  equally 
as  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates  as  the  filth  and  dirt  frequently  too 
abundant  in  the  cottages  of  labouring  persons." 

The  same  objection,  namely  the  absorption  of  moisture,  does 
not  perhaps  apply  so  strongly  to  stone  as  to  brick  floors ;  still  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  stone  is  a  more  rapid  conductor, 
and  consequently  absorbs  a  larger  portion  of  heat  than  brick. 

The  ground-floor  should  be  at  least  6  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  soil,  and  a  layer  of  slate  bedded  in  cement,  or 
gas-tar  and  pitch,  should  be  laid  at  that  level  round  the  walls  to 
prevent  the  damp  rising. 

The  roof  should  project  about  1  foot  6  inches,  so  that  the 
walls  of  the  cottage  may  be  kept  dry,  and  the  radiation  of  heat  be 
^checked. 

The  fireplaces  should   be   constructed  back   to   back  in  the 

*  The  present  bolder  of  the  patent,  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes,  of  St.  Albans,  says,  ''  I 
consider  the  gutter-tiles  more  particularly  adapted  for  cottages  and  cheap  sorts  of 
baildiag;  as,  when  once  pat  up,  they  last  for  ever.  The  price  of  the  tiles  is  4<f. 
eafih,  13  to  14  inches  in  Jenctn.  I  do  not  consider  their  cost,  when  fixed,  is  more 
than  bd,  per  foot ;  and,  in  fact,  I  have  offered  to  put  up  a  large  quantity  at  that 
pnoe.  As  in  new  cottages  two  rows  of  tiles  can  be  saved,  the  cost  of  these  eavts- 
gaX\jen  is  very  much  less  than  any  other.'' 
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middle  of  the  house ;  by  this  means  we  greatly  economise  our 
heat. 

In  the  accompanying  Plans  all  the  flues  are  carried  up  together  ; 
this  arrangement,  in  connection  with  a  warming  apparatus  or 
hot-air  chamber,  described  under  the  head  ''  Ventilation,"  would^ 
it  is  believed,  supersede  the  necessity  of  fireplaces  in  the  bedrooms. 
Although  thatch  undoubtedly  forms  the  warmest  roof  for  a  cot- 
tage, and  is  most  picturesque,  yet,  judging  from  our  own  expe- 
rience, we  would  advise  the  use  of  slate  or  tiles.  We  believe 
that  the  slow  decomposition  which  frequently  takes  place  in  the 
thatch  when  in  a  rotten  condition,  produces  the  most  disastrous 
effects  on  the  health  of  the  inmates,  and  often  occasions  fever. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  heating  apparatus,  and  in  so 
doing  shall  have  incidentally  to  touch  on  the  subject  of  ventila- 
'  tion,  since  the  two  are  so  closely  connected. 

We  have  specified  for  the  Newark  cottage  range*  in  the  living 
^.^.^rrrrrrT-^  room  (see  Fig.  5). 

^^<^'^^^>r^^  The  back  and  bottom  may 

v^^^^  ^H/ll'  '       be  formed  of  fire-lump,  by 

which  arrangement  greater 
heat  is  obtained,  and  no 
bottom  bars  are  required. 

The  door  of  the  oven 
when  open  forms  a  conve- 
nient shelf,  and  the  firebars 
being  vertical  instead  of 
horizontal,  obstruct  as  little 
of  the  heat  as  possible;, 
whilst  the  smallest  coals  or 
cinders  may  be  used. 
The  price  of  these  grates  varies  according  to  their  size,  fronr 
27.  to  4/.t 

An  ironing-stove  may  be  added  to  these  ranges  at  the  cost  of 
3*.  extra,  provided  the  outside  dimensions  are  not  exceeded. 

The  cottage  grate,  manufactured  by  Hardy  and  Co.,  of  Wor- 
cester, known  as  the  2  feet  10,  or  3  feet  oven  and  stove-grate, 
deserves  attention. 

This  grate  has  a  fire  from  10  to  12  inches  wide,  has  an  oven 

♦  This  grate  obtained  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  prises  at  York  andr 
Exeter,  and  also  a  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition. 

t  Revised  prices  and  dimensions  of  the  above  prize-ranges  complete,  from 
July,  1853 :— 3  feet  wide,  54«.  6rf. ;  3  feet  2  inches  wide,  57f.  6d  ;  S  feet  4  incheff 
wide,  63». ;  3  feet  6  inches  wide,  69s. ;  3  feet  8  inches  wide,  77»- ;  3  feet  10  inches 
wide,  82s.  6</. 

The  above  gnites  are  also  made  with  ovens  only,  and  no  boiler : — 30  inches 
wide,  36s. ;  33  inches  wide,  39s.  ^. ;  36  inches  wide,  43s. :  39  inches  wide,  46s. ; 
42  inches  wide,  49s.  6</. 

Or  without  the  oven,  but  with  boiler  and  brass  cock :— 80  inches  wide,  42si  j 
33  mches  wide,  46s. ;  36  inches  wide,  60s. ;  39  inches  wide,  52s.  6rf. 
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on  one  side,  a  flat  or  stove  on  the  other,  a  draw-out  stand  at 
bottom,  on  which  anything  may  be  placed  before  the  fire. 

The  top  of  the  oven  and  the  flat  are  level  with  the  fire ;  thus 
in  cooking  the  entire  heat  is  made  use  of,  the  boilers,  &c.,  being 
placed  wholly  or  in  part  on  the  fire. 

The  oven  is  warmed  partly  by  the  heat  conducted  from  the 
fire  through  the  side,  and  partly  by  the  flue  under  and  at  the 
side  and  back. 

The  price  of  these  grates  is  from  26«.  to  28«.  The  back  i& 
formed  wholly  of  fire-bricks ;  these  are  not  included  in  the  cost. 

In  the   cottage  erected  by  Sir  Stewart  Menteath,  Bart.,  at 
Qosebum,  there  is  .a  warming-apparatus, 
of  which  Fig.  6  is  a  section. 

Behind  the  fireplace  of  the  kitchen  is  q^h^  n 
an  iron  box.  One  side  of  this  box,  made 
of  strong  sheet-iron,  forms  the  back  of 
the  fireplace.  In  communication  with 
this  box,  or  air  chamber,  is  a  pipe  which 
admits  a  current  of  cold  air.  The  air 
entering  the  box,  and  being  heated  by  the 
fire,  ascends  through  a  pipe,  and  warms 
the  bedrooms. 

This  plan,  although  economical  of  heat, 
is  subject  to  one  serious  drawback,  viz., 
the  deterioration  of  the  air  which  passes 
through  the  flue,  for 

**  when  air  is  warmed  by  contact  with  heated  sur- 
&ces,  it  is  liable  to  be  deteriorated  in  quality  if  the 
communication  of  heat  be  too  sudden  and  intense. 
The  minute  floccules  of  dust,  and  probably  many 
attenuated  portions  of  organic  matter  which  are 
generally  suspended  in  the  air,  and  myriads  of 
which  may  be  seen  floating  in  the  light  of  a  sun- 
beam, are  decomposed  at  high  temperatures,  and  their  decomposition  probably 
gives  that  scorched  or  roasted  flavour  which  is  perceived  in  air  which  has  been, 
in  contact  with  hot  surfaces. 

"  Metallic  surfaces,  on  account  of  their  great  conducting  power,  by  which 
they  readily  receive  and  as  readily  part  with  heat,  are  most  apt  to  produce  this 
eflect  on  the  air.  It  is  therefore  highly  disadvantageous  to  employ  such 
materials  in  any  apparatus  for  heating,  unless  their  temperature  be  kept  mode- 
rate. To  avoid  all  risk  of  unpleasant  eflects,  the  surfaces  employed  to  warm 
air  for  human  use  should  never  be  heated  above  the  temperature  of  107°." 

Whilst  adopting  the  principle  of  warming  the  bed-rooms  by 
means  of  the  fire  on  the  ground-floor,  we  have  taken  care  that 
the  heating  surface  shall  be  of  no  deleterious  character. 

We  have  introduced  Pearce's  Fire-Lump  Grate,*  which  con- 
sists of  a  hollow  back  formed  of  fire-lump,  and  acting  as  a 
warming  chamber.     This  chamber  receives,  by  means  of  a  pipe, 

*  A  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition  was  awarded  to  this  grate. 


I]   Fig.  6. 
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Cold  Air  Pip*. 
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fresh  air  from  the  external  air.  Another  pipe  ascends  to  the 
chamber  floors,  and  supplies  them  with  heated  air.  We  shall 
toach  upon  the  advantage  which  these  grates  afford  for  ventila- 
tion when  treating  of  the  subject  of  ventilation.  Their  cost  is 
from  305.  to  35^. 

Ventilation, — ^The  subject  of  ventilation  is  of  greater  import^ 
ance  than  is  generally  imagined  or  admitted,  as  on  it  depends 
much  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates  ;  it  has,  however, 
been  too  much  neglected  in  the  labourer's  cottage : — 

**  Those  who  are  called  by  duty  to  visit  the  houses  of  the  labourmg  classes 
find  their  powers  of  endurance  to  he  more  taxed,  and  their  health  more 
hazarded,  than  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital  rife  with  disease — the  bulk  of  the 
population  living  in  small  rooms,  frequently  occupied  day  and  night  continn- 
ously  by  parents  and  children  in  sickness  and  in  health ;  at  times  even  by  the 
dead  as  well  as  the  living."* 

The  Rev.  C.  Walkey,  of  G)llumpton,  makes  the  following 
remarks  on  the  same  subject : — 

"  Cottages  for  the  most  part  are  without  suflBcient  ventilation,  particularly 
in  the  upstairs  apartment,  this  being  almost  invariably  without  a  chimney, 
with  a  low  window,  commonly  about  two  feet  from  the  floor,  and  having  no 
ceiling ;  therefore  the  thatched  roof,  lofty  in  itself  and  full  of  cobwebs,  contains 
the  foul  air ;  and  in  several  instances  I  have  been  the  means  of  restoring  health 
apparently  by  blowing  gunpowder  in  cases  where  fever  has  raged  for  months, 
the  ground-floors  being  often  damp — very  seldom  above  the  level  of  the  land.*'  f 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  system  of  ventilation   for   a 

labourer's  cottage  should  be  simple  in  its  character,  cheap  in  its 

construction,  and  effective  in  its  operation. 

The  smoky  chimney  too  often  accompanies  bad  ventilation ; 

both  proceed  from  the  same  cause — insufficient  supply  of  fresh  air. 

In  the  accompanying  plans,  Pearce's 
ventilating  grates  are  used,  which,  as 
they  draw  a  supply  of  oxygen  from  the 
external  atmosphere,  diminish  the  chance 
of  smoking ;  at  the  same  time  they 
give  to  the  rooms  a  continuous  and  un* 
limited  supply  of  fresh  air  warmed  to  a 
moderate  temperature  over  undeleterious 
surfaces.  The  operation  of  these  grates 
will  be  understood  from  the  accompanying 
sketch  (see  Fig.  7)  : — Fresh  air  is  supplied 
by  a  pipe  A  to  an  air  chamber  B  formed 
of  fire-lump.  This  air,  when  sufficiently 
heated,  passes  by  a  pipe  C  through  a  valve 
D  into  the  room.   The  vitiated  air  escapes 

^  through  one  of  Dr.  Amott's  valves  E  into 

the  chimney.     We  would  strongly  advise 
the  use  of  these  air-traps  ;  they  can  be 

'*'  Mr.  Lloyd.  f  Soutary  Report,  p.  270. 
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obtained  of  nearlj  every  ironmon^jfer,  at  a  cost  of  from  65^.  to  12s; 
Dr.  Amott,  in  a  letter  to  ^  The  Times,'  dated  22nd  September, 
1849,  makes  the  following  remarks  on  them  : — 

"  For  years  past  I  have  recommended  the  adoption  of  such  ventilating 
chimney  openings  as  above  described,  and  I  have  devised  a  balanced  metallio 
▼alve,  to  prevent,  during  the  use  of  fires,  the  escape  of  smoke  to  the  room. 
The  advantages  of  these  openings  and  valves  were  soon  so  manifest,  that  the 
referees  appointed  under  the  Building  Act  added  a  clause  to  their  bill,  allowing 
the  introduction  of  the  valves,  and  directing  how  they  were  to  be  placed,  ana 
they  are  now  in  very  extensive  use. 

"  A  good  illustration  of  the  subject  was  afforded  in  St.  James's  parish,  where 
some  quarters  are  densely  inhabited  by  fiamilies  of  Irish  lahom^rs. 

''  These  localities  formerly  sent  an  enormous  number  of  sick  to  the  neigh- 
bouring dispensary.  Mr.  Toynbee,  the  able  medical  chief  of  that  dispensary, 
came  to  consult  me  respecting  the  ventilation  of  such  places,  and,  on  my  recom- 
mendation, had  openings  made  into  the  chimney-flues  of  the  rooms  near  the 
ceilings,  by  removing  a  single  brick  and  placing  there  a  piece  of  wire-gauze,  with 
a  light  curtain-flap  hanging  against  the  inside,  to  prevent  the  issue  of  smoke 
in  windy  or  gusty  weather.  The  decided  effect  produced  at  once  on  the 
feelings  of  the  inmates  was  so  remariLable,  that  there  was  an  extensive  demand 
for  the  new  appliance,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  its  adoption,  Mr.  Toynbee 
had  soon  to  repoi't,  in  evidence  given  before  the  Health  of  Towns  Committes 
and  in  other  published  documents,  both  an  extraordinary  reduction  of  the 
number  of  sick  applying  for  relief  and  of  the  severity  of  diseases  occurring. 

*'  Wide  experience  el^where  has  since  obtained  similar  results.  Most  of  the 
hospitals  and  poorhouses  in  the  kingdom  now  have  these  chimney-valves ;  and 
most  of  the  medical  men  and  others  who  have  published  of  late  on  sanitary 
matters  have  strongly  commended  them." 

It  is  important  that  one  casement  in  every  window  should  be 
made  to  open,  for  although  such  an  arrangement  will  not  effectually 
ventilate,  yet  it  materially  assists  ventilation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  door  between  the  living-room  and 
wash-house  is  made  to  open  towards  the  fire.  The  reason  of  this 
arrangement  is  best  explained  by  an  extract  from  Tomlinson's 
work  on  ventilation : —  ' 

*'  Chimneys  which  otherwise  draw  well  will  often  smoke  from  the  improper 
situation  of  a  door.  Thus  when  the  door  and  the  chimney  are  on  the  same  side 
of  the  room,  and  the  door,  being  in  the  comer,  is  made  to  open  against  the  wall, 
as  is  usually  done,  to  have  it  more  out  of  the  way,  it  follows  that  when  the  door 
is  partially  opened  a  current  of  air  rushes  in  and  passes  along  the  wall  into  and 
across  the  opening  of  the  fireplace,  and  whisks  the  smoke  into  the  room.  This 
happens  more  frequently  when  the  door  is  being  shut,  for  then  the  force  of  the 
current  is  increased,  and  persons  sitting  near  the  fire  feel  all  the  inconvenience 
both  of  the  draught  and  the  smoke.  A  remedy  may  be  found  by  an  intervening 
•creen,  projecting  from  the  wall  and  passing  round  a  great  part  of  the  fireplace^ 
or  still  better,  by  shifting  the  hinges  of  the  door  so  as  to  throw  the  air  along 
the  other  wall." 

When  the  bedrooms  are  formed  either  partially  or  wholly  in 
the  roof,  their  cubical  content  is  diminished,  and  the  difficulties 
of  ventilation  proportionably  increased. 

The  accompanying  plans  are  designed  in  accordance  with  this 
principle,  no  portion  of  the  bedrooms  being  constructed  in  the 
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gable ;  conseqaentl j  their  cubical  content  is  considerably  above 
the  average  of  cottage  rooms. 

Drainage. — ^The  drainage  of  a  pair  of  agricultural  cottages 
offers  but  a  narrow  field  for  remarks.  For  first  it  would  of 
course  be  out  of  our  limits  to  allude  to  any  extended  scheme  of 
drainage,  by  which  a  whole  neighbourhood  might  be  drained 
to  one  level,  and  the  manure  applied  to  purposes  of  agri- 
culture. 

And  secondly,  it  would  be  superfluous  and  absurd  in  these 
days  of  medical  and  chemical  science  to  attempt  to  prove  that 
bad  drainage  is  the  prolific  source  of  disease :  our  remarks  must 
therefore  be  of  a  very  practical  character,  and  our  attention  con- 
fined to  mere  details. 

We  have  frequently  had  brought  under  our  notice  the  open 
cesspools,  or  dead  holes,  which  are  too  frequently  used. 

They  are  generally  mere  pits  dug  in  the  ground,  and  are  often 
found  to  drain  themselves — in  doing  so  they  saturate  the  whole 
neighbourhood  with  drainage  matter,  and  give  rise  to  the  most 
noxious  gases. 

For  these  dead-holes  we  would  substitute  cesspools  properly 
paved,  lined,  and  domed  with  brick  set  in  cement. 

All  openings  into  the  same  should  be  properly  trapped  to 
prevent  the  return  of  any  vapour  or  gases. 

In  the  accompanying  plans  the  arrangement  proposed  is  ex- 
tremely simple. 

The  ground  underneath  the  privies  and 
ashpit  is  excavated  to  the  depth  of  6  feet,  and 
lined  and  domed  with  bricks  set  in  cement  *l 
In  the  ashpit  a  9-inch  opening  B  is  made 
in  the  dome  of  the  cesspool.  This  opening 
is  fitted  with  an  iron  plate  and  rod,  and  at 
certain  intervals  the  plate  B  is  pulled  up, 
and  the  accumulated  ashes  falling  down  par- 
tially deodorize  the  soil, 

A  man  hole  fitted  with  a  stone  slab  and 
ring  is  formed  in  connection  with  the  same. 
These  privies  are  provided  with  a  cheap 
and  simple  trap  and  basin. ^ 
This  apparatus  will  be  effectual  as  long  as  the  trap  is  sup- 
plied with  water,  but  since  this  will  increase  the  bulk  of  the 
sewage,  it  would  be  advisable  to  form  a  communication  with 
iBome  drain,  by  means  of  a  drain  pipe  inserted  within  1  foot  of 
the  head  of  the  cesspool.  This  would  draw  off  the  water  and 
leave  the  sewage  at  a  uniform  depth. 


Fig.  8. 


r 


^  *  Those  formed  in  one  or  two  pieces  of  stone-warei  may  be  purchased  at  about 
7*.  6d.  together ;  allowing  5«.  GcT  for  fixing,  &c.,  one  privy  may  be  effectually 
trapped  at  about  I3t.  or  26«.  the  two. 
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When  the  circumstances  allow,  the  water  from  the  pump  may 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  flushing  the  pans. 

The  waste  water  from  the  pump  might  be  carried  by  a  1-inch 
lead  pipe  within  1  foot  of  the  first  pan,  and  from  this  2  pipes  i 
diameter  should  diverge. 

This  arrangement  would  flush  both  pans  at  the  same  time. 

The  best  kind  of  trap  for  the  sink  is  perhaps  the  bell  trap. 
Fig.  4,  in  accompanying  plans,  which,  however,  may  be  improved 
by  having  a  hinge  with  a  projecting  piece  of  metal,  which,  while  it 
bHows  of  the  bell  being  partially  raised  by  the  knob  B,  prevents 
it  from  being  thrown  back  and  left  open. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  a  man's  comfort  depends  upon  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  which,  though  singly  they  may  seem 
trivial,  do  really  make  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  sum  of  earthly 
happiness.  We  have  kept  sight  of  this  principle  in  the  fore- 
going remarks ;  believing  that  nothing  which  tends  to  make  the 
labourer's  cottage  commodious,  cheerful,  and  healthy,  is  beneath 
the  notice  of  the  landlord  or  the  philanthropist.  The  beneficial 
results  attendant  upon  a  due  attention  to  ventilation,  drainage, 
warmth,  and  accommodation,  are  many  and  indisputable ;  results 
which  are  seen  not  only  in  the  physical,  but  also  in  the  social  and 
moral  character  of  the  tenant — ^results  of  which  not  the  least  is 
that  the  labourer  is  thereby  induced  to  consider  his  dwelling- 
place  as  his  home. 


Spbcification  of  SUHDBY  WoRKS  requhed  in  the  Mreciion  of  a  pair  of 
Agriadturai  Labourers'  Cottages  according  to  the  accompanying  JDes^n. 

Excavator. — ^The  foundations  of  the  various  walls  and  all  necessary  excava- 
tions for  the  water-pipes  and  drains  to  be  taken  out  to  the  required  depths, 
and  all  surface-mould  taken  off. 

The  surface  of  the  room  on  the  ground-floor  to  be  excavated  to  the  depth  of 
1  foot,  and  proper  air-traps  fixed  for  circulation  of  air. 

The  soil  thus  removed,  and  also  that  which  may  arise  from  all  other  excava- 
tions, to  be  distributed  around  the  exterior,  so  as  to  give  a  descent  in  every 
direction  from  the  buildings. 

Mason, — Form  cesspool  6  ft.  deep  under  the  privy  and  ashpit,  and  line, 
pave,  and  dome  the  same  with  4^  in.  brick  set  in  cement. 

Build  the  privy  and  ashpit  in  the  position  and  to  the  heights  shown  on 
plans,  with  4^  in.  brickwork. 

Form  mau'hole  in  connexion  with  cesspool,  and  cover  the  same  with  Pennant 
or  other  hard  stone  slab,  with  iron  ring  in  same.  Form  hole  in  dome  of  cess- 
pool, and  fit  the  same  with  iron  plate  and  rod,  as  suggested  in  Essay  under 
the  head  "  Drainage."  Fix  two  stoneware  connected  closet-pans  with  syphon- 
tran  at  the  head  of  soilag&-pipes. 

rave  the  privy  floors  with  1  ft.  square  paving- tiles,  1^  in.  thick. 

The  footings  to  be  built  with  good  hard  well-burnt  stock  bricks,  with  close 
joints  filled  in  solid  and  well  flushed  with  mortar. 

The  mortar  to  be  composed  of  well-burnt  stone-hme  and  sharp  clean  sand, 
mixed  up  with  a  small  quantity  of  smith's  ashes  in  proper  proportions. 

A  thick  layer  of  gas-tar  and  pitoh,  mixed  to  a  proper  consistency,  to  be 
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qvead  lioi  over  the  horizontal  snifiKX  of  all  the  waUa,  and  dry  Band  scattered 
over  the  same  at  the  graund-lerel  to  prevent  the  damp  rising. 

llie  walls  to  he  hiult  as  shown  on  drawing,  using  sound,  hard,  well<biimt» 
red  bricks,  with  grey  stocks  for  all  angles,  laMs,  and  sills ;  splay  bric^  to  he 
used  fimr  the  plinth. 

Discharging  arches  to  he  turned  over  all  the  doon  and  windows  en  the 
gronnd-fioor. 

The  arches  of  the  living-room  and  scnlleiy  fireplaces  to  he  tamed  npon  iron 
chimney-bars. 

The  smoke-fines  to  he  carried  np  as  shown  on  plan,  9  in.  sqnare,  properly 
cored  and  pargetted  with  cowdong  mortar. 

A  4  in.  socket-pipe  for  the  supply  of  air  to  the  grates  to  be  laid  from  a 
grating  in  front  of  the  cottage. 

Form  all  the  necessary  flues  for  the  ventilating  apparatus  connected  with 
Pearoe's  fire-lump  cottage  grate. 

A  rubbed  hearthstone  to  be  laid  to  the  fireplace  of  the  living-room,  and  a 
bnck  hearth  to  that  of  the  acuUery,  with  proper  back  hearths,  the  same  to  be 
1  ft.  longer  than  their  respective  openings. 

The  living-room,  scullery,  and  bedroom  grates  to  be  set  with  good  soft  fire- 
bricks ;  the  brickwork  of  copper  to  be  built  with  rounded  bridks,  and  cased 
with  fire-bricks  where  exposed  to  the  fire. 

The  walls  inside  the  scullery  and  pantry  to  be  neatly  pointed  and  stained  a 
light  stone-colour.  Wood-bricks  to  be  built  into  the  waUs  as  the  works  proceed, 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  window-frames  and  door-jambs. 

44  in.  dwarf  walls,  as  shown  on  section,  to  be  carried  up  to  take  joists  of 
ground-flour,  the  same  to  be  not  more  than  4  ft.  from  centre  to  centre. 

A  tooled  flagstone,  with  a  plain  wrought-iron  scraper  fixed  therein,  to  be 
laid  in  front  of  each  porch  door. 

A  5  in.  dished  sink-stone,  2  ft.  by  1  ft.  6  in.,  to  be  fixed  on  brick  piers 
in  scullery,  and  the  lead  pipes  and  air-trap,  as  hereafter  described,  let  into 
the  same. 

A  similar  stone,  with  a  plain  wrought-iron  grating  let  in^  the  same,  to  bo 
fixed  in  the  front  of  the  cottage,  over  &e  termination  of  the  air-pipes. 

Each  of  the  windows  to  have  a  sill  of  Bath,  or  other  stone,  as  the  case  may 
be,  9  in.  wide  and  3  in.  thick,  wrought  with  fair  edges  and  ends  throated  and 
laid  sloping. 

Slate  chimney-pieces,  with  jambs  6  in.  wide,  and  shelves  to  be  fixed  to  fire* 
places.  The  outer  doors  to  have  a  3  in.  tooled  fiagstone  sill  15  in.  wide, 
mortised  to  receive  door-frames. 

Turn  trimmer-arches,  and  provide  and  fix  tooled  stone  hearths  to  the  bed- 
room fireplaces. 

The  whole  of  the  brickwork  is  to  be  done  in  manner  of  English  bond,  and 
is  to  be  completely  laid  in,  and  to  be  entirely  flushed  up  at  every  course  with 
mortar ;  and  the  whole  of  the  foxmdation-work  is  to  be  grouted  with  liquid 
mortar  at  every  <x)urBe.  Ko  four  courses  of  the  work  are  to  rise  more  than 
1  in.  besides  the  height  of  the  bricks,  and  there  is  to  be  no  difierence  between 
the  soundness  and  goodness  of  the  outside  work  and  of  the  inside  work,  no 
variation  being  allowed  therein,  except  that  the  work  intended  to  be  plastered 
is  to  have  the  joints  thereof  left  rough  for  the  adherence  of  the  plastering. 

2V2er.— The  roof  to  be  covered  with  plain  and  ornamental  rounded  tiles, 
three  rows  of  plain,  and  then  two  rows  of  rounded  tiles,  to  be  fixed  alternately 
on  laths  1  in.  by  \  in.,  with  proper  valley  tiles  and  ornamental  ridge  or  crease 
tiles ;  the  gables  to  be  finished  with  proper  gable  tiles  and  pointed  with  dark- 
tinted  mortar.     The  outbuildings  to  be  covered  with  Roman  tiles. 

Carpenter  and  Joiner. — The  timbers  used  to  be  free  from  sapwood,  shakes, 
large  or  dead  knots,  or  other  defects,  and  to  be  perfectly  well  seasoned. 

The  roof  to  be  constructed  with  two  pair  of  principals,  with  timbers  of  the 
following  scantlings,  viz.  :—- 
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Principals  of  elm,  10  in.  by  4  in.  at  bottom,  9  in.  by  3  in.  at  top. 
Wall-plates  of  Memel,  4  in.  by  3  in. 
Purlins  of  Memel  fir,  6  in.  by  3  in. 
Tie-beam  of  Memel,  11  in.  by  3  in« 
Ridge  of  Memel,  6  in.  by  2  in. 
Stnitts,  5  in.  by  3  in. 
Kingpost,  9  in.  by  3  in. 

Bafters  of  Memel  fir,  4  in.  by  2  in.,  tbe  same  to  be  set  not  more  than 
16  in.  from  centre  to  centre. 

The  ends  of  tbe  rafters,  wall-plates,  and  purlins,  to  be  carried  1  ft.  beyond 
the  walls,  and  to  be  faced  with  f  in.  beaded  boarding  and  finished  with  an  ogee. 

The  roof  of  outbuildings  to  be  formed  with  rafters  of  Memel  fir ;  the  wall- 
plates  to  be  of  elm,  4  in.  by  3  in. 

The  ceiling-joist  to  be  of  yellow  pine,  3  iiL  by  4  in.,  grooved  into  the  tie- 
beam. 

The  joists  of  chamber  floor  to  be  of  elm,  9  in.  by  2§  in.,  chain-braced  in 
two  places,  and  set  not  more  than  14  in.  from  centre  to  centre ;  all  trimmers 
to  be  9  in.  by  3  in. ;  the  wall-plate  of  the  same  to  be  of  elm,  4  in.  by  3  in. 

The  joists  of  the  ground-floor  to  be  of  elm  6  in.  by  3  in.,  set  not  more  than 
14  in.  from  centre  to  centre,  the  same  to  rest  on  dwarf  walls  of  4^  in.  brick. 

Oak  Imtels,  3  in.  thick  and  18  in.  wider  than  their  respectiye  openings,  to  be 
fixed  over  all  doors  and  windows. 

The  joiners'  work  throughout,  unless  otherwise  specified,  to  be  of  yellow 
pine ;  the  same  to  be  stain^  a  light  oak  colour  and  varnished. 

The  chamber-floor  to  be  of  well-seasoned  Memel,  and  that  of  the  ground- 
floor  of  well-seasoned  elm,  1  in.  thick,  and  not  more  than  6  in.  wide,  well 
planed  and  jointed ;  the  whole  to  be  bradded  and  neatly  and  securely  made. 

The  staircases  to  be  of  1-in.  elm,  properly  housed  into  1-in.  drag-board,  and 
carried  up,  as  shown  on  plan,  with  8-in.  treads,  and  7-inch  risers,  the  same  to 
have  a  strong  moulded  deal  hand-rail  with  turned  and  mitred  caps,  filmed  and 
turned  neweb  3  in.  by  3^  in.,  bar  balustres,  1  in.  square,  and  all  other  fittings 
and  appurtenances  of  every  requisite  kind. 

The  boys*  and  girls'  rooms,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  parents'  room,  by  tbe 
passage,  to  be  separated  by  fir-quartered  partitions,  with  quarters,  heads,  and 
sills,  3  in.  by  3  in. 

The  external  front  or  principal  entrance  doorway  to  be  fitted  with  a  proper  fir 
doorcase,  5  in.  by  4  in.  and  a  four -panel,  bead,  flush,  and  square-framed  door, 
hung  with  4-in.  butt  hinges,  two  10-in.  rod-bolts,  and  a  10-in.  iron-rimmed 
drawback  lock  with  strong  brass  furniture. 

The  back  doorways  and  the  doors  of  the  privies  to  be  fitted  with  proper  fir 
doorcases,  4  in.  by  4  in.,  and  )-in.  deal  wrought,  beaded,  grooved,  cross- 
tongued  and  ledged  doors,  hung  with  18-in.  cross  garnet  hinges  and  Norfolk 
thumb-latches,  and  to  put  to  the  back  door  two  10-in.  rod  Mts,  and  to  the 
privy  door  a  small  bolt.  All  other  doors  to  be  J-in.  battens,  with  three  ledges 
at  the  back,  hung  each  with  a  pair  of  3^in.  butt  hinges,  the  same  to  have  a 
good  7-in.  iron-rinmied  lock,  with  key  and  strong  brass  furniture. 

Put  to  all  the  doors  the  requisite  linings  of  IJ-in.  yellow  deal,  single  rebated. 

The  window-frames  to  be  of  oak,  and  of  the  description  shown  on  drawings 
with  f-in.  hinges,  and  1-in.  window-boards  with  rounded  edges  to  stop  the 
plastering ;  one  casement  in  each  window  to  be  made  to  open. 

Skirting-boards  with  beading,  5i  in.  by  f  in.,  to  be  fixed  in  all  the  rooms. 

Dr.  Arnott's  air-trap  to  be  &ed  in  all  the  rooms,  near  the  ceiling,  in  connec* 
tion  with  the  smoke  flue. 

A  1-in.  shutter  to  be  hung  to  the  front  windows,  with  supports,  so  as  to 
form  a  table  when  necessary,  in  the  manner  shown  in  drawings  of  the  same. 

Angle-beads  to  be  flxed  to  the  chimney-breasts  and  other  angles  to  protect 
the  plastering. 
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Two  rows  of  1  in.  slielyes  to  be  fixed  in  the  pantry. 
A  proper  seat  and  riser  with  flap  and  hinges  to  be  fixed  in  the  privy. 
Plasterer,— ThR  whole  of  the  ceilings  to  be  lathed  with  best  split  Baltic 
laths  not  less  than  ^^  of  an  inch  thick,  and  well  broken  at  the  joints. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  walls  (with  the  exception  of  the  washhoiise)  and 
pantry  walls,  as  well  as  the  ceilings,  to  be  plastered  with  two  coats  of  plaster, 
well  hand-floated  and  twice  lime- whitened. 

Ironmonger, — ^A4  in.  semicircular  iron  shute,  with'iron  bearers,  screwed  to  the 
rafter  6  ft.  apart,  to  be  fixed  to  the  eaves  of  the  roof ;"  or  a  gutter  formed  in  clay, 
similar  to  that  patented  by  Mr.  Beadon  of  Taunton,  properly  glazed,  and  fixed 
with  Portland  cement,  would  answer  well  for  the  purpose. 

A  2^  zinc  down-pipe,  with  iron  shoes  and  beads,  to  be  fixed  in  the  position 
marked  on  elevations. 

A  bell-trap  of  the  description  shown  on  plans,  with  lead-piping  attached,  to 
be  fixed  to  the  trap-stone  in  scullery. 

Cast-iron  casements  to  be  &ced  to  all  the  windows  ;  one  casement  in  each  to 
be  made  so  as  to  open,  with  proper  hinges  and  fastener. 

A  grating  to  be  fixed  over  the  heads  of  air-pipes,  in  stone  fixed  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  front  of  the  cottages. 

Three  cast-iron  hat  and  coat  hooks  to  be  fixed  in  the  entrance-passage. 
A  proper  copper  to  be  fixed  in  back  kitchen,  with  stove  for  heating  water. 
Fix  in  the  living-room  a  33-in.  Newark  cottage-range.    In  the  wash-house 
Pearce's  fire-lump  grate  for  heating  two  rooms  at  once,  of  the  value  of  35».  Fix 
all  the  necessary  flues,  valves,  &c.  required  for  the  ventilating  and  warming 
connected  with  Pearce's  grates. 
In  the  porents'-room  Pearce's  fire-lump  grate  of  the  value  of  15«.  6rf. 
To  provide  and  fix  in  the  garden  against  the  cottage  a  strong,  sound,  and 
good  wine-pipe  to  serve  as  a  waterbutt,  and  to  put  thereto  J-in.  lead  pi]*  lead- 
ing from  the  waterbutt  to  the  sink,  and  to  put  to  the  water  butt  two  good 
brass  cocks,  one  to  draw  water  at  the  sink,  and  the  other  to  draw  water  in  tLe 
garden. 

Plumber,  Glazier,  and  Painter, — ^AU  the  lead  necessary  for  the  roof  to  be  6 
lbs.  to  the  superficial  foot. 
1-in.  lead  pipe  from  trap  in  scullery  to  be  laid  to  the  most  convcnien  tlevel. 
The  whole  of  the  windows  to  be  glazed  with  seconds  Newcastle  crown  glass. 
The  whole  of  the  wood-work  not  stained,  as  well  as  all  iron-work,  to  be 
painted  four  times  in  oil. 

General  Conditions, — ^The  contractor  is  to  perform  the  whole  of  the  works  in 
the  very  best  manner,  with  the  very  best  and  the  most  approved  materials  and 
labour  of  their  respective  kinds  ;  he  is,  under  the  direction  of  and  to  the  entire 
approbation  of  the  architect,  to  provide,  fix,  and  execute  all  works  which  are  spe- 
cified, represented,  or  implied  in  or  by  this  specification,  or  in  or  by  the  draw- 
ings thereby  referred  to  or  either  of  them,  or  which  may  be  requisite  for  render- 
ing every  part  of  the  buildings,  works,  and  appurtenances  complete,  and  to  make 
gcod  all  damage  caused  by  the  execution  thereof,  without  any  chaise  of  any 
kind  thence  arising  and  becoming  due,  except  the  amount  of  the  consideration 
of  the  contract ;  and  the  architect  is  to  have  power  to  order  any  alterations  in 
the  form  of  the  structure  or  of  the  finishers  thereof  \^dthout  vitiatmg  the  con- 
tract, and  the  difference  of  expense  (if  any)  caused  by  any  such  alteration  so 
directed  shall  be  ascertained  after  the  rate  of  the  schedule  of  prices  hereto 
attached ;  and  if  such  schedule  be  found  in  any  manner  deficient,  then  the 
aforesaid  architect  is  to  calculate  and  determine  such  additional  prices  as  may  be 
requisite,  the  same  being  after  the  same  rate  of  cost  and  profit  as  those  con- 
tained in  the  said  schedule. 

•  Pemarks  on  Estimate, — ^The  estimate  of  cost  is  framed  on  the  supposition 
that  bricks  can  be  obtained  at  26«.  per  thousand,  and  that  the  price  of  other 
materials  and  labour  would  be  in  the  country  10  per  cent,  below  the  London 
prices. 
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ELEVATION      A. 


ELEVATION     B. 

VoTB«— The  Eleyatxov  A  U  the  one  to  which  the  accompanving  PIaos  and  Specification  mora 
particularlj  refer,  and  on  which  the  Estimate  of  Coet  is  framed. 
The  Elktation  fi  oonld  he  used  with  same  arrangement  of  Rooms  in  the  Ground  and 
Chamber  Plans,  with  the  exception  of  the  Living  and  Parents'  Rooms  being  brought  out 
1  foot»  so  as  to  giye  a  break  at  G  and  D.  This  Elevation  would  cause  an  Increase  of  261. 
in  the  cost  of  erection. 

Scale,  l-sth  of  an  inch  to  a  Foot^Estimated  Cost  HOL  the  pair. 
VOL.  XVU.  2  M 
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GROUND     PLAN. 

Note.— The  azrangement  of  Booms  in  this  Plan  ofiera  (among  others)  the  following  advantages  r^ 
IbL  The  Porch  or  Entrance  prevents  the  cold  draogfata  which  are  the  certain  oonaequence  of  the 

door  of  the  Llvhig-room  opening  at  once  Into  the  air. 
and.  The  economy  of  heat  resulting  from  the  arrangement  of  the  Flues. 
3rd.  The  separation  of  the  Pantry  from  the  rest  of  the  House,  so  as  to  afford  a  repository  for 

Meat,  &c,  free  from  the  steam  of  the  Wash-house  or  the  fumes  of  the  Living-room. 
4th.  An  easy,  light,  and  wide  Stairs. 
The  length  of  the  building  might  be  curtailed  4  iiset,  by  taking  fhnn  the  Porch  1  foot,  and  narrowing 
the  Living-room  1  foot;  this  would  decrease  the  cost  about  81. 


CHAXBEK     PLAN. 

KoTE.— Some  of  the'advantagea  of  this  arrangement  are:— 
1st.  The  division  of  the  Sexes,  so  essential  to  decency  and  morality, 
and.  Each  of  the  smaller  rooms  contains  576,  and  the  Parents'  room  1153  cable  liee^  wfalcfa  is  a 

much  la^cr  allowance  Uum  usuaL 
3rd.  By  the  arrangement^of  the  Flues  great  economy  of  heat  is  obtained ;  end  bf  the  me  of  Feaioe't 
Cottage-grate  the  Girls'  rooms  are  sufDdently  heated  and  ventilated  l^itibe  lire  In  the 
Wash-house. 

Scale  l-6th  of  an  inch  to  a  Foot— Esdmated  Coat  1702.  Vm  pair. 
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BACK     ELEVATION. 


SECTION     A      TO     B. 
Scale  l-8th  of  an  Inch  to  a  Foot.— Eetimated  Coat  1707. 


2m2 
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Plans.  — Ho.  4. 


ELEVATION. 


PRIVIES. 


^  ■  "^  ■ .. 

^    ', 

1 "  r\' 
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ASHES. 

PIIIVY. 

PRIVY. 

1^ 
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A^Av    ,      ^>^^< 
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*■!. 

GROUND     FLAM. 


SECTION  OF  BELL-TBAP. 


SECTION  OF  SHUTTER, 
Forming  Table  when  required. 
Scale  of  I-ith  of  an  inch  to  a  Foot. 
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XVIII. — On  the  Natural  History  of  British  Meadow  and  Pasture 
Grasses.     By  James  Buckman,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of 

;  Geology  and  Botany  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  College, 
Cirencester. 

The  following  description  of  meadow  grasses  is  meant  to  apply 
for  the  most  part  to  such  species  as  are  of  importance  to  the 
farmer,  from  making  up  a  part  of  the  ordinary  pasture  in  different 
soils  and  situations ;  at  the  same  time  remarks  will  not  be  want- 
ing on  those  species  which  either  from  their  bad  qualities  as  pas- 
ture grasses  may  be  considered  as  pastoral  weeds,  or  from 
occurring  to  a  considerable  extent  under  tillage  may  be  deno- 
minated agrarian  weeds. 

As  regards  the  relative  value  of  the  pasture  grasses,  there  must 
always  be  some  difference  of  opinion,  arising  from  difference  of 
soil,  climate,  and  other  external  causes,  which  certainly  exercise 
great  influence,  and  cause  a  wide  diversity  of  result  I  can  there- 
fore only  say,  on  behalf  of  my  own  observations,  that  they  are  the 
result  of  many  years'  study  of  this  useful  tribe  of  plants,  which  I 
have  pursued  not  only  as  a  botanist,  but  as  one  thoroughly  alive 
to  their  agricultural  bearing  and  importance.  Not  only  have  I 
carried  on  this  study  in  the  field,  but  I  have  also  kept  most  of 
the  species  in  cultivation  for  many  years,  and  have  made  them  the 
subjects  of  practical  experiments  in  reference  to  their  growth, 
yield,  and  some  of  the  chemical  details  connected  with  them. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  this  paper  has  not  been  burdened 
with  descriptions  of  all  the  grasses,  as  many  of  them,  though 
curious  in  a  botanical  point  of  view,  are  yet  without  agricultural 
interest,  and  their  consideration  would  have  too  greatly  increased 
the  length  of  this  paper. 

Eefebences. — A  refers  to  an  annual  grass,  or  such  as  dies  when  it  has  pro- 
duced its  first  crop  of  flowers. 
B,  biennial,  such  as  flower  two  years,  and  then  die. 
P,  percnnialf  such  as  flower  for  several  years. 

A. — Stamens,  2.    Styles,  2. 

AnthoxaNTHUM— /janzcZe   spicate,  glumes   unequal,   glumel 
double,  outer  one  with  short  awns. — P. 

A,  odoratum — sweet  vernal  grass— is  the  only  agricultural  spe- 
cies in  this  division ;  it  is  a  very  early  grass,  being  one  of  the 
first  to  flower,  and  is  well  known  for  its  peculiar  fragrant  odour, 
which  is  more  apparent  in  the  dried  than  in  the  green  speci-. 
mens :  it  is  the  presence  of  this  grass  which  imparts  most  of  the 
grateful  smell  and  flavour  to  meadow-hay,  and  which  in  all  pro- 
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bability  renders  it  not  only  more  palatable  but  also  more  nutri- 
tious than  seeds  or  artificial  bay. 

Its  bulk  is  small,  so  that  it  adds  but  little  weight  to  the  rick^ 
and  its  short  leares  are  incapable  of  affi>Tding  much  aftermath ; 
still  its  fragrance  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  all  mixtures  of  grasses 
in  laying  down  permanent  pasture. 

B. — ^Stamens,  3.    Style,  1. 

Kardus — glume  absent,  glumel  of  two  valves,  spike  uni- 
lateral.—P. 

N.  stricta — ^heath-grass^-t>ccur8  on  damp  heaths  or  marshy 
places,  and  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  slender  unilateral  spike 
with  flowers  all  pointing  one  way.  Of  no  agricultiural  valae, 
except  as  indicating  the  nature  of  its  soil. 

C— Stamens,  3.    Styles,  2. 

t  FhweTS  tpihed, 
Alopecurus — glumes    nearly   equal,   united    at   the   base; 
glumel  of  a  single  valve,  awned  from  below ;  spike  com- 
pact. 

1.  A.  pratensis — meadow  foxtail — spike  cylindrical^  blunt  at 
the  apex,  about  2  inches  in  length. — ^P. 

2.  A,  agrestis — taper  foxtail — spike  cylindrical,  pointed  at  the 
apex,  from  2  to  3  inches  long. — A. 

9.  A.  geniculatus — floating  foxtail — spike  cylindrical,  blunt  at 
the  apex,  about  half  the  size  of  A.  pratensis. — P. 

Tfa^  Alopecurus  pratensis  is  a  common  native  grass,  especially 
in  moist  meadows  and  in  deep  rich  pastures,  for  which  situations 
it  is  admirably  adapted,  as  it  yields  a  large  proportion  of  hay 
and  a  quick  growth  of  aftermath  ;  it  should  always  form  part  of 
the  grass  for  irrigated  meadows,  as  it  is  very  early  and  bears 
cropping  well,  sending  up  culms  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
herbage  for  the  second  or  hiay  crop,  after  the  first  depasturing  by 


As  a  grass  for  self-cultivation,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  grows 
fast  even  on  a  medium  soil  and  in  exposed  situations,  and  its 
upright  habit  would  point  it  out  as  no  bad  species  to  mix  with 
rye-grass  in  ^'  seeds,''  whilst  in  laying  down  land  for  permanent 
pasture  it  should  always  take  a  place  with  other  grasses. 

The  Alopecurus  agrestis  is  sometimes  called  the  black-bent,  at 
others  hunger-weed^  terms  expressive  of  the  low  estimation  in 
which  it  is  held,  and  the  poor  agrarian  land  in  which  it  delights 
to  grow.  Sinclair  says,  '*  the  appearance  of  the  black-bent  among 
wheat  is  a  certain  sign  that  the  crop  will  be  worthless."     It  is 
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seldom  found  in  the  open  meadow,  bnt  is  mostly  an  accompani- 
ment of  strong  heavy  land  which  has  been  badly  tilled  and  is 
much  ont  of  condition ;  its  presence  therefore  denotes  a  want  of 
drainage  and  liberal  manuring,  which  treatment,  as  we  have  fre- 
quently witnessed,  will  eradicate  it  even  in  a  single  season. 

A.  geniculatus  is  here  noted  as  a  denizen  of  wet  places,  where, 
if  cattle  can  get  at  it,  they  invariably  keep  it  well  cropped  down* 
In  some  situations  it  appears  in  a  stunted  condition,  apparently 
on  dry  soil,  bnt  this  is  only  after  drought,  as,  if  It  be  not  sur- 
rounded by  water  for  a  g^reat  part  of  the  year,  it  soon  dies  out ; 
under  such  circumstances,  therefore,  it  is  an  indicator  of  some 
value. 

Fhleum — spike  compact,  glumes  distinct,  ghtmd  of  two  equal 
awnless  valves. 

P.  pratense — timothy  or  catstail  grass— ^glumes  equal,  mnch 
truncated,  with  long  produced  points,  each  valve  ciliated  with  a 
TOW  of  stiff  hairs  on  the  back. — P. 

This  grass,  under  the  name  of  catstail,  is  a  common  native, 
found  everywhere  in  tolerably  good  pastures.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced among  most  others  of  our  British  pasture  grasses  to  the 
American  continent,  where  it  appears  to  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  one  Mr.  Timothy  Hanson,  who  probably  first  brought  it 
out  as  a  self-grass,  in  which  cultivated  form  it  has  become  asso* 
ciated  with  his  Christian  name ;  and  hence  the  idea  that  some  en- 
tertain that  we  got  the  species  from  America  is  erroneous,  as  it 
is  not  indigenous  to  that  country,  though  it  is  quite  true  that  we 
import  from  the  States  and  Canada  most  of  our  seed  under  its 
name  of  timothy-grass. 

As  a  meadow-grass,  it  is  to  be  recommended  for  the  mass  of 
its  nutritive  culms,  which  are  anything  but  coarse  with  us,  and 
especially  in  our  hay  season,  as  it  is  a  late  species;  it  however 
yields  comparatively  little  aftermath. 

As  a  self-grass,  its  cultivation  has  never  been  carried  oat  to 
any  extent  in  Britain.  In  the  United  States,  however,  and 
Canada,  hundreds  of  acres  may  be  seen  occupied  with  the  cnlti- 
vated  form — timothy-grass ;  and  on  the  alluvial  flats  of  the 
Ohio,  and  the  broad  alluvial  lands  left  by  the  contraction  of  the 
American  lakes,  this  grass  yields  enormous  crops,  with  spikes  of 
flowers  sometimes  as  much  as  six  inches  in  length. 

It  is  a  grass  easy  of  cultivation,  and  particularly  well  adapted 
for  growth  on  river  flats  or  estuarine  warp-land,  on  which  it 
will  yield  much  larger  crops  than  any  other  grass,  and,  though 
somewhat  harsh  and  coarse  in  such  places,  will  yet  be  found  to 
contain  highly  nutritive  qualities,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
admixture  in  chaff. 
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There  are  several  other  species,  but  they  hare  no  particular 
agricultural  value. 

Ammophila — spike  compact,  glumes  of  nearly  equal  pointed 
valves,  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  base,  including  the 
fflumeL — P. 

A.  arundinacea — sea-reed,  mat-grass — remarkable  for  its  creep- 
ing rhizome,  which  we  have  obtained  of  as  much  as  30  feet  in 
length.  It  is  a  common  denizen  of  the  sea-side,  and,  from  its 
peculiar  growth,  it  operates  very  beneficially  in  keeping  together 
the  sands  of  the  coast,  on  which  account  it  is  carefully  looked 
•  after  and  preserved  by  Act  of  Parliament.  It  may  be  worth  a 
trial  in  some  of  the  deep  railway  cuttings,  especially  where  these 
occur  in  sandy  clay,  which  renders  them  peculiarly  liable  to  give 
way  either  from  the  rain  of  the  wet  season  or  the  cracking 
which  succeeds  from  the  drought  of  summer.  It  is  readily  cul- 
tivated by  joints  or  cuttings  of  the  rhizome. 

It  is  of  no  agricultural  value,  as  its  coarse,  rigid,  sapless  herbage 
is  untouched  by  cattle. 

Phalaris — glumes  of  erect  equal  keeled  valves,  including 
the  glumely  which  adheres  to  and  becomes  part  of  the 
seed. 

P.  canariensis — canary-grass — flowers  in  an  oval  spike  —  an 
annual  grass,  occurring  in  waste  places  and  about  the  homestead, 
and  probably  introduced  from  its  use  as  a  food  for  canaries  and 
other  small  birds,  on  which  account  it  is  cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  and  some  of  our  larger  towns  for  its  seed. 
Its  cultivation  is  exceedingly  easy,  a  light  soil  with  a  fine  "  tilth ' 
being  almost  the  only  condition  required.  We  have  seen  good 
crops  on  both  elevated  and  low  lands,  as  it  is  a  grass  which  en- 
dures  great  variations  of  climate. 

jP,  arundinacea — reed  canary-grass  —  flowers  more  or  less 
densely  paniculate.  A  perennial  species,  usually  growing  in 
water,  in  which  it  extends  rapidly  by  its  thick  rhizome.  Its 
occurrence  in  hedge-rows  and  meadows  is  a  sign  of  great  damp, 
which  would  be  improved  by  drainage,  when  the  species  soon 
dies  out.  It  is  of  no  agricultural  use ;  its  rhizome,  how^ever, 
occasionally  renders  it  of  value  in  keeping  up  river-banks  ;  but 
it  is  oftener  injurious,  as  spreading  into  watercourses,  and  thus 
vitiating  a  system  of  drainage  by  arresting  the  equable  flow  itt 
the  main  or  trunk  channels. 

ft  Flowers  paniculate^  more  or  leas  lax, 

AgROSTIS — glumes  of  two  unequal  valves  longer  than  the 
glumelf  the  inner  valve  of  which  is  sometimes  absent,  the 
outer  either  awned  or  awnlcss. 
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Agricultural  forms. — Fine  bent : — 

1.  A.  vulgaris — head  of  flowers  spreading,  exceedingly  light 
and  elegant ;  stolons  more  or  less  creeping,  whole  plant  smooth. 
Hab.,  upland  meadows  and  pastures. — P. 

2.  A.  vulgaris,  var.  alba — marsh-bent — head  of  flowers  larger 
and  more  compact ;  culms  rooting  at  the  lower  nodes,  and  send- 
ing out  stolons  ;  whole  plant  more  or  less  rough,  and  stouter  than 
the  preceding.     Hab.,  ditches  and  vret  places. — P. 

3.  A,  vulgaris,  var,  stplonifera — agrarian  bent — head  of  flowers 
much  congested;  stolons  above,  rhizomes  creeping  below,  the 
ground.  Hab.,  stony  places;  mostly  an  accompaniment  of 
agrarian  conditions. — P. 

These  three  forms  are  proved  to  belong  to  the  samc^  species, 
as  froth  cultivation  we  have  obtained  the  following  results  : — 

A  plot  of  A.  vulgaris,  sown  in  1855,  presents  the  usual  deli- 
cate form  of  this  grass,  with  a  tolerable  admixture  of  both  stoloni- 
fera  and  alba, 

A  plot  of  A.  stolonifera.  The  general  plant  is  A.  vulgaris, 
having  a  few  stolonifera  intermixed,  which  latter  present  more  of 
the  true  alba  form  than  the  congested  flowers  and  stolon  growth 
of  its  proper  type.  These  experiments,  though  they  tend  to 
confirm  their  specific  identity,  by  no  means  confound  the  different 
agricultural  value  of  the  three  forms ;  and  indeed,  agriculturally, 
varieties  themselves  are  of  equal  value  with  true  species. 

These  varieties  mark  different  agricultural  conditions;  and 
though  neither  of  them  are  of  great  use  as  pasture-grasses  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  yet  the  peculiar  method  of  growth  of 
the  A.  stolonifera,  united  with  the  fact  of  the  great  increase  both 
in  quantity  and  quality  of  its  herbage  under  irrigation,  point  it 
out  as  a  grass  well  adapted  to  form  part  of  the  produce  of  an 
irrigated  meadow.  As  an  agrarian,  however,  it  is  usually  known 
by  the  name  of  squitch  ;  and  its  small,  wiry  rhizome  renders  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  eradicate,  especially  from  brashy  land, 
which  is  its  favourite  habitat,  and  in  which  it  spreads  so  fast, 
that  a  summer  fallow  becomes  so  literally  choked  up  with  it  as 
almost  to  exclude  every  other  form  of  weed,  if  we  except  Triti- 
cum  repens — common  couch — which  is  its  usual  congener. 
*♦  Spikelets  with  mostly  two  perfect  florets, 
MOLINIA — panicle  contracted,  not  spicate ;  glumes  acute. 

Jfef.  coerulea — purple  melic-grass.  A  species  remarkable  foF 
its  solid  stem  and  few  nodes ;  it  has  long  wiry  roots,  by  which  it 
mats  together  the  humus  soils  of  peats  and  moors  ;  it  is  of  no 
value  in  pasture,  but  is  always  an  index  of  want  of  draining 
and  general  amelioration,  und6r  which  it  immediately  disappears. 
—P. 
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Catabrosa — panicle  spreading ;  ^lume  of  two  obtose  ralres, 
including  the  two  or  three  florets ;  ghimel  truncated, 
awnless. 
C  aquatica — water- whorl-grass.     It  is  a  perennial  water-grass, 
and  its  only  British  species  will  be  found  in  ditches,  water- 
courses, and  ponds,  where  it  frequently  grows  very  luxuriandj, 
and   is   remarkable  for  a  peculiarly  sweet  licorice  flavour,  on 
which  account  cattle  crop  it  down  very  closely  whenever  they 
can  reach  it ;  it  is,  however,  so  purely  aquatic — refusing  to  grow 
away  from  water — that  nothing  can  be  done  in  its  cultivation. 
A  dwarf  variety  will  frequently  be  found  on  mud-banks ;  but 
here  it  is  an  evidence  of  their  wetness.— P. 

Air  A. — glume  of  two  unequal  valves,  including  two  perfect 
florets,  which  are  usually  awned  from  near  their  base. 

A,  ccBspitosa — turfy  hair-grass — hassock  or  tussac  grass. — Of 
this  genus  there  are  several  species,  but  only  this  one  will  need 
description  here :  it  is  distinguished  by  its  tall  stem,  panicle- 
spreading  ;  flowers  numerous  on  slender  pedicels,  having  their 
outer  glumel  awned;  leaves  long  and  pointed,  with  serrated 
margins  and  roughened  ribs,  which  makes  this  grass  very  rigid 
and  objectionable  to  cattle,  on  which  account,  and  from  its  pos- 
sessing but  little  nutritive  matter,  they  commonly  object  to  eat  it 
unless  when  quite  young.  It  is  found  constant  to  two  positions-^ 
moist  damp  woods,  under  the  trees,  where  it  forms  an  excellent 
covert  for  game.  Its  more  objectionable  habitat  is  in  undrained 
meadows,  or  where  there  is  a  chance  of  water  stagnating ;  and 
hence  it  is  interesting  as  marking  want  of  drainage,  the  stoppage 
of  a  drain,  of  a  grip  not  well  opened,  or  a  want  of  free  exit  for 
the  water  in  any  part  of  a  water-meadow.  If  any  of  these  con- 
ditions continue  for  a  length  of  time — sometimes  incredibly 
short — this  grass  soon  assumes  its  large  cushion-like  growth, 
from  which  it  has  attained  the  country  names  of  hassock  or  tussac 
grass,  buUpates,  &c.  It  establishes  itself  in  separate  masses, 
like  the  larger  jungle  grasses  of  the  tropics,  which  soon  over- 
power all  other  species.  Where  present  a  meadow  can  never  be 
perfect ;  if  in  irrigation,  the  wet  "  swag  "  must  be  relieved  by  an 
additional  grip  or  channel  into  the  exit-drain.  In  the  meadows, 
with  proper  draining,  its  disappearance  is  equally  rapid  with  its 
former  growth. 

HoLCUS — ^panicle  lax,  florets  soft  with  downy  hairs ;  glumes 
of  two    nearly  equal  two-flowered  vaWes;   upper  floret 
awned,  lower  one  awnless. 
H,  lanatus — meadow  soft  grass  ;  awn  short  and  curved  back- 
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wards,  so  that  it  is  seldom  exserted  beyond  the  glumes ;  its  upper 
end  only  is  rough ;  plant  not  creeping. — P. 

H.  mollis^— -creeping  soft  grass ;  awn  nearly  straight,  always 
exserted,  rongh  along  its  whole  length ;  plant  creeping  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground. — P. 

The  first  of  these  is  usually  found  growing  in  damp  meadows 
near  rivers,  being  a  general  grass  nndeir  flooding,  bat  not  so 
under  proper  systematic  irrigation.  It  is  quite  useless,  possess- 
ing neither  flavour  nor  nutritive  qualities,  and  much  deteriorates 
meadows  in  which  it  abounds.  The  best  method  for  its  eradica- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  adoption  of  such  farming  as  will  suit 
better  species ;  the  law  of  extermination  of  the  weaker  by  the 
stronger  being  nowhere  so  apparent  as  in  the  grass  meadow ;  for 
if  the  circumstances  prevail  which  suit  those  of  a  good  kind,  any 
bad  ones  either  die  out  or  linger  on  in  a  wretched  and  abject 
state ;  but  a  return  to  poverty,  or  a  starved  condition  of  the  soil, 
soon  causes  the  bad  ones  to  obtain  the  ascendancy,  and  drive  out 
those  of  a  better  quality. 

The  H.  mollis  is  almost  confined  to  sandy  soils,  such  land  as 
is  formed  from  the  disintegration  of  the  conglomerates  of  the  old 
red,  and  the  more  arid  tracks  on  the  new  red  sandstones,  and  the 
grits  accompanying  coal-measures  are  peculiarly  liable  to  it.  It 
spreads  in  most  dissightly  tufts  in  the  meadows  on  such  soils,  and, 
from  being  of  no  value  itself,  it  is  a  great  pest  in  the  meadows.  It  is 
best  kept  under  by  well  harrowing  it  from  the  rest,  and  following 
this  process  with  marling  and  manuring,  which  may  be  done  with 
any  substance  tending  to  fertility,  as  it  is  a  grass  unknown  in  rich 
TOstures.  Johnston,  in  his  *  Natural  History  of  the  Eastern 
Borders,'  remarks  that,  ^'  when  a  field  of  light  shallow  soil,  after 
being  cultivated  for  a  few  seasons,  is  again  laid  down  for  grass,  an 
abundant  and  unlooked-for  crop  of  this  grass  will  often  appear. 
It  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  we  are  left  to  wonder  how  the 
seed  came  there." — (p.  212.)  But  we  need  not  wonder  how  this 
or  its  congener  spreads  and  gets  into  cultivation,  seeing  that  each 
in  its  own  locality  is  ever  found  about  the  homestead,  and  one 
plant  seeding  is  enough  to  stock  a  wide  space  of  ground.  The 
sweepings  of  waste  places,  when  they  are  thus  cared  for,  find 
their  way  to  the  muck-heap ;  and  from  this,  agrarian  grasses  and 
other  weeds  are  continually  being  very  industriously  and  equally 
spread  over  the  land. 

Arrhenatherum — panicle  lax,  flumes  of  two  valves,  and 
two  florets,  the  lowest  of  which  has  a  long  twisted  awn, 
the  upper  one  a  short  bristle  on  the  outer  glumel,  lower 
floret  with  stamens  only,  upper  one  perfect,  t>.  with 
stamens  and  pistils. 
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A.  av^oc^m— oat-like  grass — a  tall  species,  growing  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  oat,  to  which  its  trivial  name  of  oat-like 
has  reference ;  both  its  culms  and  aftermath  are  usually  produced 
in  abundance ;  but  it  possesses  an  exceedingly  bitter  taste  ;  and 
though  Sinclair  says  '*  it  is  eaten  by  all  sorts  of  cattle/'  yet  we 
have  uniformly  noticed  that, cows  and  sheep  refuse  it  unless 
starved  to  it  by  want  of  something  better.  "  It  contains  too  large 
a  proportion  of  bitter  extractive  and  saline  matter  to  warrant  its 
cultivation  without  a  considerable  admixture  of  different  grasses  ; 
and  the  same  objection  extends  to  its  cultivation  in  permanent 
pasture/'  according  to  the  author  just  quoted ;  but  as  he  finds  it 
**  always  present  in  the  composition  of  the  best  natural  meadows/' 
so  he  concludes  that  it  should  have  a  place  in  the  list  of  species 
for  the  laying  down  of  permanent  pastures.  However,  from  a 
long  observation  of  this  grass,  both  in  separate  plots  and  in  the 
meadow,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  dis- 
courage its  growth ;  it  may  indeed  be  seen  in  the  good  meadow, 
but  it  is  best  grown  in  the  worst  parts  thereof,  and,  from  the 
peculiarity  of  its  constitution,  it  is  capable  of  adapting  itself  to  a 
wide  range  of  circumstances,  and  hence  the  universality  of  its 
occurrence.  We  have  two  distinct  forms,  and,  under  constant  • 
conditions,  permanent  varieties,  namely,  the  typical  A.  avenaceum 
in  deep  and  moist  soils,  and  the  curious  variety  bulbosum  in 
sandy  lands.  The  former  of  these  has  a  swelling  at  its  lower 
node  ;  but  as  in  its  locality  there  is  always  sufficient  and  regu- 
larly supplied  sustenance  and  moisture,  there  is  no  need  for  the 
nodular  growth  assumed  by  the  var.  bulbosum  when  growing  in 
sands,  and  provided  as  a  storehouse  of  food  for  its  living  on  in 
those  periods  of  drought  with  which  arid  sands  are  mostly 
affected  at  some  season  or  other. 

These  bulbs,  which  are  the  ordinary  nodjcs  of  the  grass  much 
enlarged,  look  like  a  string  of  onions  on  a  small  scale,  which  has 
given  rise  to  its  popular  name  of  onion  couch ;  and  upon  the  sand- 
beds  upon  which  rest  a  great  part  of  the  towns  of  Gloucester  and 
Cheltenham,  and  on  the  broken-down  sandstone  of  the  new  red 
about  Worcester,  or  the  silicious  drifts  and  soils  of  other  dis- 
tricts, it  sometimes  forms  a  most  troublesome  weed,  as  each  node 
is  capable  of  growing  a  distinct  plant,  and  so  succulent  are  these 
that  heat  and  dryness  have  even  less  chance  of  killing  it  than  the 
common  coQch ;  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  hand-pick  it 
after  repeated  ploughing  and  harrowing. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  var.  bulbosum  would  be  a  useful 
grass  on  sands ;  but  as  its  propensity  is  to  increase  by  roots,  and 
it  sends  up  no  second  growth  of  culm,  as  does  the  A.  avenaceum^ 
its  yield  of  herbage  is  not  half  that  of  the  true  species ;  its  bul- 
bous growth,  however,  is  large  and  rapid,  and  its  knotted  onion- 
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like  traces  are  much  in  the  way  of  any  crop  with  which  it  may 
be  intermixed. 

The  very  bitter  taste  of  the  nodular  masses  would  almost  point 
it  out  as  of  medicinal  use,  but  we  have  never  heard  of  its  so 
employment. 

Cynosurus — -panicle  spicate,  flowers  hidden  in  a  comb-like 
shield, — involucre  of  botanists, — glumes  equal  awned, 
glumel  int.  with  or  without  an  awn. 

Cynosurus  cristatus — ^head  of  flowers  forming  a  narrow  spike, 
florets  with  a  short  awn. — P. 

Cynosurus  eckinatus — head  of  flowers  broadly  ovate,  florets 
with  a  rather  long  awn. — A. 

The  comb-like  shield  by  which  the  locustcB  of  flowers  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  in  this  genus  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  it 
from  all  others. 

Of  our  two  British  species  only  the  first  needs  attention  here, 
which  we  shall  accord  it,  not  so  much  because  of  the  chanicter  of 
*'  a  valuable  grass  "  which  Hooker  gives  it,  perhaps  following 
Sinclair,  but  in  order  to  give  our  own  independent  observations 
upon  a  grass  which  is  so  abundant,  and  which,  as  we  think,  has 
been  overmuch  cultivated. 

Probably  much  of  the  error  which  we  conceive  attaches  to  this 
species  has  arisen  from  the  company  in  which  it  is  usually  found 
in  its  favourite  upland  localities,  and  hence  such  grasses  as  Fes- 
tuca  ovina,  sheep's  fescue,  JF.  duriuscula^  hard  fescue,  Lolium 
perenncj  perennial  rye-grass,  and  Poa  pratensis,  common  meadow- 
grass,  which  in  such  places  yield  an  unusually  sweet  herbage, 
have  been  robbed  of  much  of  that  character  which  has  been  erro- 
neously attributed  to  CynosurTis. 

Sinclair  says,  "  In  some  parts  of  Wobum  Park  this  grass  con- 
stitutes the  principal  part  of  the  herbage  on  which  the  deer  and 
Southdown  sheep  chiefly  browse,  while  another  part  of  the  park, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  the  Agrostis  vulgaris  fascicularisj  Agros- 
tis  vulgaris  tennifolia,  Festuca  ovina,  Festuca  duriuscula,  &c.,  is 
seldom  touched  by  them ;  but  the  Welsh  breed  of  sheep  almost 
constantly  browse  on  these,  and  almost  entirely  neglect  the  Cy- 
nosurus cristatus,  Lolium  perenne,  and  Poa  trivialis." 

Now,  in  opposition  to  this,  we  beg  to  offer  our  obser^'ations, 
of  some  eight  years,  upon  this  grass,  as  it  occurs  in  the  park  of 
Earl  Bathurst  at  Cirencester. 

This  park,  which  is  very  extensive,  rests  on  the  stonebrash  of 
the  great  oolite,  with  some  of  the  higher  ridges  just  capped  with 
forest  marble  clay ;  all  parts  of  this,  and  especially  the  portion 
called  the  Deer  Park,  is  full  of  the  Cynosurus  cristatus^  which 
grows  equally  well  on  the  brash  and  the  clay,  and  the  thickness 
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of  the  grass  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  scarcely  six 
inches  of  space  occurs  without  its  occupants  of  one  or  more  of 
the  dry  sapless  culms  of  the  C.  cristatus.  Now  this  park  is  con- 
stantly  stocked  with  deer,  Southdown  sheep,  horses,  and  oxen,  by 
which  the  general  turf  is  kept  well  cropped  down,  and  yet  no 
dead  culms  of  any  other  grass  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  to  prevail. 
Let  it  therefore  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  different  from  a 
meadow  where  the  culms  may  become  hard  and  woody  before 
cattle  are  turned  into  it :  they  are  always  here,  and  keep  every 
other  grass  from  flowering  but  the  one  in  question  ;  it  is  there- 
fore quite  evident  that  here  at  least  the  C,  cristatus  is  not  a 
favourite  with  deer  or  Southdowns. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  was  Sinclair's  very  observation  of  the 
quantity  of  culms  in  Wobum  Park  that  led  him  to  conclude  that  it 
formed  so  great  a  mass  of  the  herbage ;  but  if  we  bear  in  mind 
how  very  small  and  wiry  these  culms  usually  are,  and  bow  short 
in  the  leaf  are  the  tufts  of  grass  by  which  they  are  accompanied, 
we  shall  have  reason  to  conclude  that  after  all  C.  cristatus  may 
there  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  herbage  :  at  all  events, 
we  may  safely  determine  that,  if  the  grass  in  its  young  state  was 
so  favourite  a  pasture,  it  would,  like  others,  be  kept  fjrom  grow- 
ing culms  by  constant  depasturing,  but  the  grass  in  question 
seems  all  the  more  because  even  the  young  shoots  are  never 
cropped.  From  these  observations  we  feel  bound  to  conclude 
that  the  C  cristatus  is  both  a  poor  hay  and  pasture  grass, 
and  neither  in  quantity  nor  quality  of  either  worthy  a  place  in 
a  good  meadow ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  it  improves  vastly 
under  liberal  treatment,  yet  the  culms  are  left  even  in  the  low- 
lands on  depasturing,  and  it  fortunately  happens  that  improve- 
ment of  a  pasture  will  cause  the  dying  out  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  grass  in  question,  as  it  is  essentially  one  of  the  poor 
pasture  which  cannot  maintain  its  ground  on  the  advance  of  other 
and  more  important  species.  The  culms  are  gathered  in  quantity 
for  straw-plaits,  for  which  they  are  well  adapted  both  from  their 
fineness  and  strength  of  fibre. 

***  SpikeHets  Qocustae)  with  three  or  more  perfect  flowers. 
t  Spikelets  forming  bilateral  spikes, 

f  'RORDmJM-^Jlorets  in  threes,  of  which  the  central  one  is 
fertile,  the  lateral  ones  usually  imperfect ;  glumd  incor- 
porated with  the  seed. 

1.  H.  sylvaticwrn — ^wood  lyme-grass — ^wood  barley;  spike 
smooth,  upright ;  spikelets  three-flowered ;  florets  with  a  long 
awn  ;  leaves  flat  and  drooping. — P. 

2.  H.  murinum — wall  barley;  spike  about  two  inches  long; 
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Sikelets  three-flowered ;  central  perfect ;  lateral  ones  imperfect ; 
with  long  awns. — A. 

3.  H.  pratense — meadow  barley ;  spike  smaller  than  in  the 
preceding ;  lateral  florets  with  short  awns ;  central  one  with  an 
awn  twice  the  length. — P. 

The  first  of  these,  H,  syhaticum^  is  usually  named  Elymus 
EurapcBuSj  but  its  position  is  perhaps  more  natural  with  the 
barley,  though  it  would  appear  to  have  a  greater  afiinity  with  the 
cereal  than  the  meadow  types  of  the  genus.  It  is  essentially  a 
wood  grass,  with  broad  flat  drooping  leaves,  but  as  yet  we  know 
nothing  of  its  character  in  cultivation,  but,  having  this  year  col- 
lected a  lot  of  seed  for  our  garden,  we  shall  hope  soon  to  be  able 
to  add  some  facts  to  its  natural  history. 

As  regards  the  H.  murinum^  this  is  confined  to  sandy  soils,  in 
which  it  is  a  sad  weed,  especially  in  corn-fields,  banks,  and 
hedge-rows — the  tertiary  sands  of  Suffolk,  the  marine  sands  in 
the  old  Severn  strait,  decomposed  sandstones,  and  indeed  a  per- 
fectly sandy  soil  anywhere  is  peculiarly  liable  to  it :  it  is  not 
strictly  a  grass  of  the  meadow,  choosing  the  margins  of  fields, 
edges  of  pathways,  mounds,  and  hedge-banks.  Its  plentiful 
green  herbage  grows  very  early,  and  is  not  deficient  in  nutritive 
properties,  so  that  it  may  be  grown  for  soiling,  but  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  let  it  advance  to  flowering,  as  the  long  rough 
serrated  awns  are  most  obnoxious  to  cattle,  sticking  about  the 
mouth  and  causing  great  irritation ;  from  this  cause  hay  is  much 
deteriorated  by  its  presence,  so  that  comers  of  fields  in  which  it 
may  occur  should  not  be  mown  with  the  crop,  but  be  cut  earlier 
so  as  to  prevent  its  seeding. 

H.  pratense — ^much  smaller  than  the  former  and  decidedly 
pastorsd  in  its  habits,  growing  in  good  grass-fields  and  espe- 
cially such  as  are  liable  to  inundations,  and  also  occupying  a 
place  in  irrigated  meadows — its  herbage  is  of  good  quality,  and 
all  kinds  of  cattle  graze  and  do  well  where  it  is  abundant;  but 
though  its  awns  are  not  so  long  or  so  stiff  as  those  of  the  H, 
vmrinunij  they  are  still  highly  objectionable  in  the  hay  crop. 

The  presence  of  this  grass  is  a  good  indication  of  condition,  as 
it  always  occurs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  good  meadows,  but 
uniformly  refuses  to  grow  even  in  small  quantity  either  on  poor 
heath  or  sour  undrained  clays. 

Triticum — loeustm  flat,  alternate  on  the  sides  of  the  central 
axis  {rdchis) ;  glumes  transverse ;  external  glumel  either 
pointed  or  awned. 
The  only  species  that  need  be  here  described  are  the  following, 
which  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  genus  by  their  creep- 
ing roots : — 
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Triticum  repens — creeping  wbeat  or  couch  grass ;  glumes 
ribbed  ;  locustce  of  from  four  to  eight  florets  ;  the  glumels  mostly 
awned,  leaves  broad  and  flat ;  rhizome  much  creeping. — ^P. 

T.  junceum. — Rushy  sea  wheat-grass ;  glumes  obtuse,  with 
many  ribs ;  locustce  of  from  four  to  five  florets,  without  awns ; 
leaves  involute  (folded) ;  rhizome  creeping, — P. 

The  first  of  these  constitutes  the  detested  couch  of  the  farmer, 
and  is  a  grass  more  catholic  in  its  tastes  and  habits  than  almost 
any  other ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  hedge-rows,  road-sides,  the 
pasture-field,  and  waste  places,  no  less  than  arable  lands,  all  upon 
every  kind  of  soil,  will  be  occupied  by  it  to  greater  or  less  extent ; 
and  as  lands  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  increase  are  considered  par 
excellence  as  *'  foul,"  the  removal  of  couch  is  a  matter  in  which  all 
fiarmers  are  occupied  and  interested.  Considering,  therefore,  the 
perpetual  warfare  that  is  waging  against  this  grass,  it  is  surprising 
how  much  of  it  still  remains,  even  in  some  well-cultivated  districts. 
Much  of  this  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  unploughed  spaces^ 
under  hedges  or  stone  walls,  in  which  it  seeds  and  thus 
forms  a  nursery  for  the  fields ;  and  besides,  the  rhizomes  are  cut 
off  by  the  plough  and  become  scattered  by  the  operation  of  the 
harrow,  and  thus  a  centre  is  formed  in  the  field,  from  which  it 
spreads  in  like  manner,  so  that  a  quantity  of  couch  has  always  to 
be  got  rid  of. 

Much  of  the  evils  arising  from  this  grass  may  be  prevented  by 
the  timely  use  of  the  fork,  which  should  always  be  brought  into 
requisition  upon  every  couch  centre  that  may  be  detected,  and 
that  before  ploughing  for  any  and  every  crop,  as  this  instrument 
is  capable  of  following  the  plant  in  its  depth  as  well  as  breadth, 
while  the  plough  only  cuts  it  off  for  the  depth  limited  by  its  ope- 
rations. This  method,  it  is  true,  adds  a  litde  to  the  first  expense 
of  tillage,  but  it  saves  much  after  trouble,  and  is  far  cheaper  in 
the  end. 

The  same  circumstance  which  renders  the  plant  just  described 
so  great  a  pest  to  the  farmer,  namely,  its  creeping  habit  of  growth, 
should  impel  us  to  preserve  the  T.junceumy  as  it  is  confined  to 
sandy  sea-shores,  which  its  long,  tough,  and  flexile  rhizome 
assists  in  so  matting  together  as  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of 
the  sea- water  on  the  coast. 

Brachypodium — locustce  cylindrical,  on  short  pedicles  alter- 
nate on  the  central  axis ;'  glumes  unequal^  transverse. 

B,  pinnatum — ^heath  false  brome-grass — locustre  of  from  eight 
to  twelve  smooth  florets ;  awns  half  the  length  of  the  florets ;  spike 
and  leaves  upright. — P. 

B.  sylvaticum — slender  false  brome-grass — locustce  of  from  eight 
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to  ten  florets ;  florets  hairy ;  awn  longer  than  florets ;  spike  droop, 
ing ;.  leaves  bent  downwards. — P. 

The  habits  of  these  two  species  are  very  different — the  former 
preferring  poor  open  heaths  and  down  lands,  particularly  on  lime- 
stone soils ;  the  latter  growing  in  hedgerows  and  beneath  woods 
and  shaded  places.  Agriculturally  they  are  both  of  them  useless ; 
but  the  former  is  well  worthy  of  study  for  its  indication  of  soil 
and  its  condition. 

The  B.  pinnatum  will  be  found  partially  intermixed  with  the 
grass  of  most  poor  upland  pastures  on  limestone,  to  which  small 
isolated  specimens  it  is  confined  under  a  constant  system  of  de- 
pasturing; but  if  left  wild  or  only  occasionally  stocked,  it  is 
astonishing  how  quickly  the  least  bits  spread  into  rounded  patches, 
often  of  several  yards  in  diameter,  which,  if  cattle  be  turned  into 
in  the  summer,  they  leave  wholly  untouched,  and  so  it  seeds, 
besides  spreading  by  short  rhizomes  until  the  greater  part  of  a 
pasture  may  be  taken  possession  of  by  this  useless  and  distasteful 
grass. 

The  best  way  to  get  it  under  is  to  fold  sheep  on  a  portion  at  a 
time,  especially  through  the  early  spring,  feeding  them  with  corn, 
hay,  and  a  few  turnips  ;  in  which  case  the  dead  grass  is  trodden 
into  manure,  and  the  sheep  manuring  so  encourages  the  growth 
of  the  sprinkling  of  better  species,  which  before  were  thin  and 
isolated,  that  the  enemy  is  subdued  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time ;  even  one  season  being  enough  to  destroy  the  greater 
portion,  and  reclaim  a  pasture  that  was  before  going  fast  to 
waste. 

The  B.  pinnatum  is  also  a  great  pest  in  hedgerows  and  on 
mounds,  especially  on  the  Cotteswolds,  where  it  is  a  constant 
denizen.  It  should  be  carefully  forked  from  the  former,  and  be- 
fore it  has  seeded,  especially  in  the  young  state  of  the  fence, 
as,  from  its  upright' and  close  method  of  growth,  much  injury 
results  to  the  quick  from  being  smothered,  besides  the  exhausting 
powers  which  it  possesses. 

The  B.  sylvaticum  is  usually  refused  by  all  kinds  of  animals,  but, 
from  the  readiness  with  which  it  grows  under  wood,  it  affords  a 
tolerable  covert  for  game. 

LOLIUM — -gluyne  oi  one  valve  to  the  lateral  (not  transverse) 

locustcBj   two   to   the   terminal  one;    glumels  sometimes 

awned. 

Lolium  perenne — perennial  rye-grass — locustce  of  from  six  to 

eight  florets,  awnless;  leaves  mostly  upright,  of  a  daik-green 

hue  ;  of  this  there  are  several  varieties. — P. 

Lolium  Italicum — locustce  of  from  six  to  eight  awned  florets ; 
leaves  broad  drooping,  of  a  light  green  colour. — B. 
VOL.  XVIL  2  N 
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L.  temulentum — locustce  equal  in  length  with  the  glumes. — A. 

The  L.  perenne  in  its  usual  form  is  found  almost  everywhere^ 
but  more  especially  in  good  pastures :  brought  under  cultivation 
as  "  seeds,"  it  is  liable  to  a  great  number  of  variations,  especially 
in  size  and  in  a  disposition  to  a  greater  or  less  permanency  of 
growth,  and  hence  arise  the  many  names  which  its  varieties  are 
known  by  in  the  seed-market.  The  properties  of  the  trae 
X.  perenne  are  such  as  to  render  it  very  valuable  to  the  farmer, 
as  it  soon  arrives  at  maturity,  yields  a  good  weight  to  the  rick, 
and  in  the  meadow  stands  depasturing  to  any  extent,  yielding  a 
perennial  supply  of  good  succulent  leaves,  which  are  readily 
eaten  by  stock  of  all  kinds.  In  arable  culture,  however,  its 
permanency  is  most  uncertain,  as  it  generally  begins  to  die  out, 
especially  after  the  first  hay  crop ;  and  this  all  the  soono:  and 
the  more  certain  in  proportion  to  the  longer  time  the  grass  is 
left  before  being  cut. 

The  X.  Italicum^  which  is  perhaps  after  all  only  a  variety 
of  the  L,  perenne^  has  been  much  recommended  as  a  self-grass, 
and  particularly  for  soiling :  the  rieports  of  its  yield  under  water- 
ing with  sewage  manure  are  almost  fabulous  ;  however,  on  lime- 
stone soils,  and  on  light  lands  in  general,  it  is  now  sown  as  a 
separate  crop,  in  which  case  it  comes  in  for  pasture  in  the 
following  spring,  in  which  state  it  may  be  continued  for  one  or 
two  years  according  to  circumstances,  though  it  seems  to  be, 
strictly  speaking,  a  biennial  form. 

These  varieties  of  rye- grass  are  the  only  ones  usually  employed 
in  seeds  in  this  country,  and  they  are  either  sown  by  themselves 
or  in  company  with  different  trefoils,  such  as  Trifolium  pratense, 
T.  medium,  T.  repens,  Medicago  lupulina,  and  others.  The 
principal  reasons  for  its  preference,  as  stated  by  Sinclair,  are  the 
quantity  of  seed  which  it  produces,  the  readiness  with  which  this 
can  be  collected,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  vegetates  under 
circumstances  of  different  management. 

L.  temulentum — drunken  darnel — is  an  agrarian  weed,  now  of 
comparative  rarity,  and  fortunately  so,  if  the  following  character 
of  it  be  true :  Sinclair  says,  "  it  has  from  the  earliest  ages  borne 
the  name  of  drunken  darnel^  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
deleterious  qualities,  whether  in  meat  or  drink."  Parnell  gives 
a  modified  opinion  hereupon :  he  remarks,  ''  the  seeds,  it  is  said^ 
when  eaten,  produce  vomiting,  purging,  violent  colic,  and  death." 
Linnseus'  opinion  was,  that  the  seeds,  when  mixed  with  bread, 
produced  but  little  effect  unless  when  eaten  hot ;  but  if  malted 
with  barley,  the  ale  soon  occasions  intoxication.  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith,  in  his  '  English  Flora,'  says,  "  the  seeds  are  of  very  evil 
report,  for  causing  intoxication  in  men,  beasts,  and  birds,  and 
bringing  on   fatal   convulsions."     Haller  mentions   them    ''  as 
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communicating  these  properties  to  beer/'  Vol.  L  p.  175. 
Hooker  and  all  botanists  follow  in  the  same  strain,  but  merely 
quoting  from  each  other,  as  none  of  them  seem  to  have  any  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  its  qualities.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  con- 
fined in  its  range,  and  so  limited  in  quantity,  that  we  hare 
never  been  enabled  to  procure  sufficient  to  follow  out  an  inves- 
tigation into  this  interesting  matter;  at  present,  however,  we 
omifess  to  the  belief  that  its  injurious  qualities  have  been  much 
overrated,  if  indeed  the  tales  about  it  are  not  altogether  fabulous. 
Foreign  seeds,  flax  more  especially,  are  almost  sure  to  yield  a 
little  of  the  plant  on  sowing. 

tt  Flowers  panictUate,  flowers  more  or  less  laa, 

POA — panicle  lax ;  lacusta  of  from  five  to  ten  florets ;  fflume 
of  unequal  valves,  the  inner  glumel  notched  at  the  ex- 
tremity ;  part  of  the  genus  sometimes  referred  to  (r/y- 
ceria. 

1.  Poa  annua — locusta  of  about  five  florets,  not  webbed.~A« 

2.  P.  trivialis^^locustCB  of  about  three  acute  webbed  florets ; 

leaves  with  a  rough  sheath,  ligule  pointed. — P. 

3.  JP.  pratensis — locusts  of  about  four  acute  flowers,  with  a 

web  ;  culm  and  herbage  smooth ;  ligule  short  and  blunt ; 
rhizome  creeping. — P. 

4.  P.  compressa — culms  flat,  oval  on  a  transverse  section,  rhi- 

zome creeping. — P. 

5.  P.  nemaralis — locusts  of  three  flowers,  slightly  webbed ; 

ligule  short ;  culms  slightly  compressed ;  rhizome  indi- 
cated.—P. 

6.  P,  fluitans — locustse  of  from  seven  to  eight  florets  obtuse, 

leaves  broad  and  floating  on  the  water. — ^P. 
1.  This  grass  is  found  about  mud-banks,  road-sides,  ditches, 
and  dirty  places,  a  life  for  which  its  chemical  analysis  shows  it 
to  be  well  adapted,  as,  according  to  Mr.  Way,  it  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  water  and  less  ash,  both  in  the  dried  and  undried 
grass,  than  any  other  species  upon  which  be  operated ;  and  upon 
this  he  remarks,  that  ^^  the  specimen  of  annual  meadow  grass, 
Poa  annua,  differs  from  all  the  others  with  which  it  is  associated, 
both  in  the  low  percentage  of  silica  and  the  corresponding  de- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  potash,  which,  whether  calculated 
on  the  natural  or  dry  specimen,  is  peculiarly  low ;"  and  to  this 
is  appended  the  following  note,  ^*  Annual  meadow  grass  is  said 
(see  Lowe's  *  Agriculture ')  to  be  the  most  productive  of  all  the 
grasses :  Is  this  in  any  degree  to  be  attributed  to  its  more  moderate 
mineral  requirements?"  In  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  this 
grass  may  be  considered  as  a  weed,  as  it  has  scarcely  any  feeding 
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properties,  and  though  it  sometimes  presents  an  apparently  green 
turf  over  alluvial  flats,  and  anywhere  with  a  muddy  subsoil, 
such  grass  affords,  as  the  farmers  say,  ^^  no  heart " — ^'  no  proof  "  la 
it.  On  some  land  of  Lord  de  Mauley's  celebrated  for  scouring 
cattle,  this  grass  was  a  prevailing  one.  It  is  a  great  pest  ia 
garden-walks,  increasing  rapidly  where  allowed  to  seed.  Sak 
has  .been  recommended  for  the  prevention  of  its  growth,  which 
it  does  for  a  time,  but  requires  a  constalit  renewal  of  the  dressing 
to  quite  keep  it  under. 

2.  Poa  trivialis — rough-stalked  meadow  grass. — ^This  species 
is  mostly  confined  to  low  and  damp  situations,  often  forming  a 
great  part  of  the  bulk  of  hay  in  river-side  meadows,  but  growing 
in  the  greatest  abundance  in  irrigated  pastures,  especially  in  such 
parts  as  though  not  stagnant  are  always  moist.  Under  the  most 
perfect  inigation-system,  it  is  by  no  means  abundant.  As  an 
upland  grass  it  is  never  met  with  in  nature,  and  if  employed  in  a 
mixture  for  such  situations  it  usually  disappears  in  a  few  years. 
In  its  favourite  habitat  it  yields  a  large  bulk  of  hay,  but  is  usually 
very  late  in  its  growth,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  good  bite  of 
aftermath  ;  but  our  observations  confirm  us  in  the  opinion  that  it 
is  very  watery  in  its  composition,  and  its  herbage  is  by  no  means 
of  the  sweet  quality  that  belongs  to  the  best  speciesl  Sinclair, 
however,  speaks  very  highly  of  its  .properties,  and  in  this  he  is 
followed  by  Pamell ;  he  says,  "  the  superior  produce  of  this 
Poa  over  many  other  species,*  its  highly  nutritive  qualities, 
seasons  in  which  it  arrives  at  perfection,  and  the  marked  partiality 
which  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep  have  for  it,  are  merits  which  dis- 
tinguish it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  those  grasses  which 
affect  rich  soil  and  sheltered  situations." — Hort.  Gram.  fVobum.y 
p.  88. 

Now,  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  observed  any  partiality  of 
cattle  for  this  grass,  and  feel  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  an  over- 
estimation  of  its  qualities  in  this  respect.  If  we  examine  its 
progress  we  shall  find  that  it  is  nearly  a  month  later  than  the 
general  mass  of  the  meadow  grasses ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that 
cattle  should  choose  the  green  leaves  of  this  species  at  a  time 
when  its  congeners  are  in  culm ;  but  this  is  no  argument  for  its 
superior  value ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  constantly  being  told,  i» 
the  language  of  the  farmer,  that  hay  from  such  situations  has  not 
the  "proof  in  it  of  that  of  the  good  sound  meadow — ^a  circumstance 
which  may,  no  doubt,  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  quantity  of 
water  it  contains,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Way  in  his  *  Fourth  Report  on 
the  Analysis  of  the  Ashes  of  Plants,'  to  which  we  have  been 

*  Here  he  does  not  mean  of  Poa,  bat  other  species  of  grasset. 
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greatly  indebted  for  some  valaable  information,  and  from  which 
we  extract  the  followmg  table,  showing  the  percentage  of  water 
in  three  species  of  Poa  compared  with  JPhleum  pratense. 


Grass. 

Date  of 
CoUectloii. 

Water 
percent 

KatareofaoIL 

jPoa  annua 

„   pratensis     ..      .. 
.     „    tricialis       ..      .. 

May  28    .. 
June  11    .. 
Jane  18   .. 
July  11    .. 

79-14 
67-14 
73-60 
67-21 

lK)am,  with  gravelly  subsoil. 
Drv  calcareous  loam. 
Calcareoos  loam. 
Ditto. 

From  this,  no  less  than  long  observations  of  its  history  and  gene- 
ral characteristics,  we  should  feel  disposed  to  rank  Poa  trivialis 
as  a  very  inferior  grass  to  Poa  pratensiSy  holding  indeed,  as  far  as 
the  value  of  its  hay  and  herbage  is  concerned,  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  latter  and  Poa  armua.  As  a  weed,  the  Poa 
trivialis  is  often  exceedingly  annoying,  especially  on  poor  damp 
clays.  We  have  seen  it  in  some  of  the  stretches  of  the  Fuller  s- 
earth,  choking  even  the  scanty  crop  of  grain  which  this  stratum 
will  grow  when  ill  drained  or  otherwise  unmitigated ;  it  is  how- 
ever easily  got  rid  of  by  thorough-draining,  and  letting  light  and 
air  into  this  stubborn  soil. 

3.  Poa  pratensis — smooth-stalked  meadow  grass — is  very  con- 
stant in  pastures,  and  especially  in  those  of  the  best  quality  ;  it 
yields  a  good  bulk  for  the  rick,  and  sends  up  a  quantity  of  herb- 
age for  the  aftermath,  which  is  less  injured  by  cold  and  other 
dimatal  changes  than  almost  any  other  species ;  its  range  is  very 
wide,  being  found  on  dry  uplands,  in  deep  loams,  and  in  both 
flooded  and  irrigated  meadows,  and  should  always  be  largely 
intermixed  with  seeds  in  the  laying  down  of  permanent  pasture. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  experience  of  this  species  is  quite 
at  variance  with  that  of  the  *Hortus  Gramineus  Wobumensis,' 
in  which  it  is  stated,  that  ^^  upon  the  whole  it  is  an  inferior  grass ; 
its  strong  creeping  roots  exhaust  the  soil ;  its  growth  after  mowing 
is  slow ;  and  its  spring  growth,  though  early,  is  inconsiderable  ; 
and  upon  the  whole  it  is  unfit  to  be  introduced  among  the  supe- 
rior sorts." 

Now,  as  regards  the  creeping  roots,  these  are  never  strong  in 
the  pasture ;  if,  however,  the  grass  be  employed  in  turf- walks 
in  the  garden,  it  then  spreads  strong  rhizomes  into  the  plots  in 
contact,  on  which  account  it  should  never  be  brought  to  such 
situations ;  but  how  rhizomes  could  exhaust  the  soil  except  by 
producing  grass,  we  cannot  make  out ;  the  truth  is,  that  all  good 
grasses  exhaust  the  soil  if  taken  off  in  the  shape  of  hay,  and  this 
«ne  especially  by  reason  of  its  good  crops ;  but  such  should  be 
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invigorated  by  manuring  and  good  cultiration,  for  which  this 
species  amply  repays. 

4.  Poa  campreisa — ^flat-stalked  meadow  grass — can  only  be 
looked  upon  as  a  weed,  and  its  thin  wiry  rhizomes  make  it  very 
troublesome  in  some  of  the  brashes  of  the  inferior  and  great 
oolite  limestone  rocks  ;  the  Gloucestershire  farmer  distinguishes 
it  by  the  name  of  squitch,  whilst  the  stronger  rhizomes  of 
Triticum  repens  are  termed  co.uch.  This  weed  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  rid  of,  as  it  creeps  beneath  the  stones,  so  that  the 
plough  has  but  little  chance  with  it,  and  where  it  once  takes  root 
it  is  too  rapid  in  its  spread  to  be  mastered  by  the  fork.  The 
plan  we  hare  seen  as  most  effective  is  to  sow  white  mustard  in 
the  wheat  stubbles  in  which  it  prevails,  and,  when  eaten  off  by  the 
sheep,  apply  a  dressing  of  decomposed  farmyard  manure,  and 
plough  up  for  a  winter  fallow.  In  spring  prepare  for  the  turnip 
crop,  which  should  be  sown  on  the  ridge ;  by  such  means  the 

.  soil  becomes  deeper  and  better  in  quality — two  circumstances 
which,  besides  want  of  rest,  are  highly  prejudicial  to  the  growth 
of  squitch. 

5.  Poa  nemoralis  —  wood  meadow-grass  —  though  early,  yet 
yields  so  small  a  quantity  of  light  culms  and  delicate  leaves  as 
to  render  it  scarcely  worth  cultivation  ;  at  the  same  time,  if  cut 
early  it  sends  up  a  second  crop  of  flowers ;  and  its  habits  point 
it  out  as  well  adapted  for  glades  in  parks,  and  under  trees.  Its 
herbage,  though  not  of  great  amount,  is  of  good  quality,  and  we 
have  observed  that  cattle  eat  it  greedily. 

6.  Poa  flaitans — ^floating  meadow-grass.  In  this  species  we 
have  a  form  at  first  sight  so  distinct  from  Poa  as  almost  to  en- 
title it  to  another  generic  name,  which  indeed  by  some  botanists 
has  been  given,  in  that  of  Glyceriay  a  separation  which  we  should 
at  once  adopt,  both  from  its  structure  and  habit,  were  this  the 
only  species  in  the  group ;  but  its  congeners,  P.  maritima^  P. 
distansy  and  P.  procutnbens,  sufficiently  unite  it  to  the  true  Poas 
for  all  practical  purposes.  This  grass,  with  its  evergreen  leaves, 
will  be  constantly  found  floating  on  the  water  of  the  pool  or  the 
stream ;  in  the  summer  it  sends  up  some  upright  culms,  which 
are  more  or  less  branched,  and,  with  the  whole  herbage,  very 
sweet  in  flavour,  on  which  account  cattle  prefer  it  when  young 
to  almost  any  other  species  ;  it  is,  however,  remarkably  liable  to 
become  ergotised — a  circumstance  which  would  appear  to  render 
it  highly  injurious  to  cattle  which  are  obliged  to  partake  of  it, 
arising  either  from  the  ill  effects  of  the  ergot  itself,  or  the  damp 
circumstances  under  which  the  grass  grows,  or  perhaps  both 
causes  combined.  In  some  cases  which  have  come  before  us^ 
abortion  in  cows  has  been  frequent  in  low  meadows  traversed  hj 
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watercourses  and  wet  stretches  in  which  this  grass  has  been 
abundant. 

Briza — panicle  lax;  locustcs  of  from  six  to  eight  very 
tumid  florets ;  glumes  equal,  rounded,  and  with  the  whole 
flower  quite  smooth. 

Briza  media — auaking-grass — is  so  called  from  the  restless- 
ness of  its  pendulous  flowers,  which  are  comparatively  heatj^ 
and  balanced  on  delicate  rounded  pedicels.  Though  a  beautiful 
species,  it  is  of  no  use  agriculturally  ;  however,  as  it  grows  for 
the  most  part  in  poor,  stiff,  undrained  clays,  it  may  always  serve 
by  its  presence  or  absence  as  an  indication  of  condition.  If  present 
in  quantity,  we  may  predicate  a  stiff  unmitigated  day,  such  as  are 
found  in  the  lias  shales,  Oxford  clay,  forest  marble,  and  London 
days,  and  especially  where  not  visited  by  local  deposits,  undrained, 
or  otherwise  badly  cultivated ;  these  formations  will  be  found  to 
afford  too  much  of  this  species,  and  far  too  little  of  those  of  a 
better  quality.  If,  however,  the  soil  be  merely  wet,  and  not  of 
a  decidedly  stiff  description,  less  of  the  quaking-grass  will  occur, 
but  the  specimens  will  be  far  larger  in  size,  and  equally  useless 
as  food. 

This  grass  is  not  touched  by  cattle,  and,  therefore,  its  culms 
may  be  observed  late  in  the  season,  usually  a^^companied  by 
those  of  the  Cynosurus  cristatus.  At  any  time  it  yields  little 
to  even  the  scanty  bulk  of  the  hay  from  its  favourite  habitats, 
and  its  short  leaves  render  it  useless  for  pasture. 

Dactylis — panicle  with  the  primary  branches  long ;  pedicels 
short,  so  that  the  flowers  are  clustered  in  bunches ;  glume 
of  two  unequal  valves  arranged  obliquely  ;  glumel  pointed, 
almost  awned. — ^P. 

Dactylis  glamerata  is  too  well  known  to  need  further  descrip- 
tion, especially  as  we  have  but  a  single  native  species  to  consider ; 
its  agricultural  capabilities  render  it  an  important  one  to  the 
fjBurmer,  as  it  yields  a  very  large  bulk  both  of  culms  and  long 
leaves  to  the  hay  crop,  and  a  no  less  proportion  of  aftermath ; 
and  though  somewhat  rough,  coarse,  and  woody  in  its  culms, 
especially  if  left  too  long  before  cutting,  yet  it  presents  for  the 
most  part  a  highly  nutritious  and  bountiful  supply  to  the  rick ; 
it  is,  moreover,  remarkable  for  its  quickness  of  growth  after 
mowing,  as  in  a  few  days  its  light-green  succulent  leaves  will  be 
seen  considerably  overtopping  the  surrounding  turf ;  and  if  at 
this  time  cattle  be  turned  into  the  field,  they  invariably  make  a. 
first  attack  upon  the  young  cocksfoot. 

Sinclair,  in  speaking  of  this  grass,  says,  *^  By  various  tests 
to  which  the  leaves  and  stems  were  submitted  at  different  periods 
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of  their  growth,  the  author  found  that  the  stems,  when  full 
grown,  contain  more  nutriment  than  the  leaves  at  any  time  ; "  and 
his  general  conclusions  respecting  this  grass  are,  that  ^^i^  ^^  more 
valuable  for  pasture  than  for  hay,  and,  for  the  latter  purpose,  is 
superior  to  rye-grass  and  many  others."  "If  constantly  kept 
closely  grazed,  it  yields  a  greater  profit  than  used  in  any  other 
way,  merely  because  the  leaves  grow  rapidly,  and  give  a  full 
bite."  This,  though  appearing  at  first  as  somewhat  ])aradoxical, 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  our  own  observations,  which  lead  us 
to  conclude  that,  in  all  its  stages,  this  is  a  highly  valuable  grass. 
This  view,  again,  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Way's  analysis,  which 
determine  it  to  belong  to  the  best  agricultural  species.  It  has 
the  merit  of  growing  in  almost  any  soil,  and  enduring  a  great 
xange  of  climatal  difference ;  it  attains  to  maturity,  or  at  least 
to  as  great  a  bulk  as  any  other  species,  comparatively  soon,  and 
is,  therefore,  good  for  admixture  in  the  laying  down  of  permanent 
pasture,  and  might,  we  think,  be  profitably  employed  in  a  mix- 
ture with  rye-grass  in  seeds.  Its  more  robust  and  faster  growth 
than  most  other  species  should  prevent  its  being  used  for  lawns  ; 
and  the  admirers  of  cricket  should  take  care  to  have  it  expunged 
from  their  field — a  consummation  indeed  which  will  soon  result, 
jeven  when  present,  from  plenty  of  practice  of  the  ^  noble  sport.' 
There  is  a  v/iriety  in  the  seed-market  known  as  giant  cocks- 
foot ;  it  is  not  different  from  the  usual  grass  when  in  cultivation, 
which  indeed  sometimes  attains  gigantic  proportions. 

Festuca — panicle  lax ;  glumes  unequal ;  finely  pointed  outer 
fflumel,  with  a  short  awn  or  bristle  at  the  summit. 

In  this  genus,  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  we  have  two 
types  which  may  be  conveniently  tabulated  as  follows : — 

a.  Leaves  more  or  less  setaceous  (hairlihe). 

1.  Festuca  ovina — sheep's  fescue — leaves  setaceous;   panicle 

diffuse ;  rhizome  absent. — P. 

JFesttuxi  ovinCf  var.  duriuscula — hard  fescue — leaves  nearly 
plane  on  the  culm,  those  of  the  root  inclining  to  setaceous ; 
rhizome  absent — P. 

Festuca  ovina^  var,  rwira— creeping  fescue — ^leaves  involute 
(rolled  inwards  at  the  edges),  thus  often  appearing  se- 
taceous ;  panicle  inclining  to  one  side ;  rhizome  more  or 
less  creeping. — P. 

b.  Leaves  plane. 

2.  Festuca  loliacea — spiked  fescue — ^panicle  spiked  in  two  rows, 

like  Lolium   perenne ;   leaves   long,  broad,  and  droop- 
ing.—P, 
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Festuca   loliaeea^   var,  praiensis — meadow  fescue — panicle 
difTuse,  inclining  to  one  side ;  leaves  upright  and  succulent. 
—P. 
Festuca  loliacea,  var.  elatior — tall   fescue — panicle    large; 
much  branched ;  leaves  harsh  and  rigid. — P. 
On  comparing  our  nomenclature  with  that  of  botanical  authors, 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  differs  materially  from  all  of  them ;  our 
reasons  for  this  course  will  be  made  apparent  from  the  following 
observations  and  experiments : — 

Six  years  since  we  sowed  separate  plots  of  the  three  first  forms 
-with  seed  from  the  Messrs.  Gibbs ;  these  came  up  well,  and  soon 
established  themselves  in  the  separate  tuft  method  so  peculiar  to 
this  group  when  unmixed  with  other  species.  The  first  two 
years  they  were  tolerably  distinct,  now,  however,  the  following 
facts  are  observable : — F.  ovina,  duriuscula^  and  rubra^  scarcely 
distinguishable  in  size  or  details,  while  the  creeping  habit  of 
root  of  the  latter  is  entirely  lost.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
F,  rubra  is  not  amongst  our  wild  forms  at  Cirencester,  but 
we  have  occasionally  met  with  specimens  of  F.  durinscula  in 
the  road-dirt  with  which  the  tops  of  our  stone  walls  are  fre- 
quently capped,  having  a  decidedly  creeping  habit,  which,  if 
shown  as  a  tendency  in  the  **  light  sandy  pastures  near  the  sea," 
which  is  given  by  Hooker  as  the  habitat  of  the  F.  rubra^  may 
account  for  ovina  taking  on  the  rubra  form  in  such  a  locality. 

As  respects  omna  and  duriuscula,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
poor  uplands  present  the  first,  the  bushes  and  hedgerows  of 
these  the  second,  which  is  sure  to  prevail  in  good  upland  mea- 
dows ;  but  seldom  are  they  greatly  intermixed,  which  perhaps 
may  be  taken  as  an  argument  that  the  variety  is  induced  by  the 
difference  of  circumstances.  From  long  observation  of  these,  we 
can  only  consider  them  as  varieties  of  the  same  species,  and  had 
we  choice  of  names  should  choose  for  it  F.  duriuscula,  as  the  de- 
parture seems  to  be  from  that  type,  of  which  the  ovina  is  the 
mountain  form  and  rubra  a  sea-side  one. 

Festuca  loliacea  varieties. — At  the  same  time  as  the  above,  were 
sown  the  three  forms  tabulated  below  in  the  following  order : — 


Festuca        I 
loliacea. 


Festuca 

loliacea, 

var.  pratensis. 


Festuca 

loliacea, 

var.  elatior. 


Plot  1. 


These  plots  the  first  year  of  flowering  presented  the  following 
appearances : — 

Plot  1.  J^.  loliacea — ^most  of  the  plants  were  of  the  true  spicate 
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type,  but  were  sparingly  intermixed  with  paniculate  flowers; 
the  herbage  of  all  was  of  the  rich  green  which  characterises  the 
true  type. 

Plot  2.  F.  hliaceay  var,  pratensis — ^all  came  true,  but  with  a 
tendency  to  a  rigidity  of  leaf. 

Plot  3.  F.  loliaeeOy  var.  elatior — 8(:arcely  distinguishable  from 
plot  2. 

In  three  years  great  changes  had  been  wrought,  as  under :— ' 

Plot  1.  No  spicate  flowers  in  the  whole  plot 
„     2.  More  rigid  and  larger ;   in  fact,  none  of  the  true  type. 
„     3.  A    little   larger,    but    otherwise  not  distinguishable 
from  plot  2. 

Now  in  the  sixth  year  the  F,  elatior  form  prevails  in  all  the 
plots.  Here,  then,  we  think  that  it  is  satisfactorily  proved  that 
these  three  forms  are  all  referrable  to  a  single  species,  as  the 
change  has  taken  place,  not  by  hybridisation,  but  in  individuals; 
at  the  same  time  they  may  maintain  their  distinctive  characters 
under  the  following  circumstances : — 

1.  In  meadows  by  the  side  of  rivers,  especially  where  sub- 
jected to  occasional  floods — as  the  Isis  at  Oxford,  or  irrigated 
meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  Chum  at  Cirencester.  The  F* 
loliacea  is  constant,  and  is  a  most  valuable  grass  for  hay  or 
pasture. 

2.  In  rich  meadow  flats,  as  in  the  vale  of  Berkeley,  the  cele* 
brated  locality  for  the  production  of  double  Gloucester  cheese, 
the  J^.  loliacea^  var.  pratensis^  is  a  common  and  valuable  denixen, 
and  any  meadow  where  it  maintains  its  characteristics  may  be 
considered  as  good  in  quality. 

3.  On  the  alluvial  sandy  clay  banks  by  the  seaside,  or  poor 
silicious  clays  inland,  the  variety  elatior  rears  its  tall  coarse  fonn. 
In  the  county  of  Gloucester  the  warp  mud  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
Severn  estuary  is  always  occupied  by  this  grass,  which  we 
look  upon  only  as  the  extension  of  the  pratensis  from  the  rich  flats 
within  the  sea-wall  boundary. 

The  jP.  pratensis  is  a  grass  which  is  always  recommended  for 
admixture  in  forming  new  pastures,  on  which  account  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  it  was  used  in  the  glades  laid  down  within 
the  last  few  years  at  the  entrance  of  Oakly  Park,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  Bathurst.  When  first  sown  it  came  up  true  enough,  though 
with  a  disposition  to  harshness ;  the  last  three  years  it  has  become 
elatior  in  all  its  features,  and  is  now  in  such  large  coarse  tussach 
or  hassocks  as  they  are  technically  called,  as  to  make  the  spot 
dissigbtly  as  a  lawn  and  much  impaired  for  hay  or  pasture. 
The  secret  here  appears  to  be  that  the  soil  consists  of  sandy  days 
of  the  Forest  marble  rock,  the  texture  of  which  is  very  similar  to 
that  in  the  favourite  habitats  of  this  form  of  grass. 
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Here,  then,  we  see  in  these  fonns  of  fescue,  plants  which 
assume  what  have  been  taken  as  specific  differences,  not  only 
from  change  of  circumstance  giving  rise  to  varieties  which  are 
maintained  from  seed,  but  assuming  a  varied  form  from  the  same 
seed,  and  absolutely  becoming  pratensiSy  and  afterwards  elatior^ 
from  a  typical  form  of  loliacea ;  and  so  certain  has  this  been  the 
result  in  our  own  experimental  garden,  that  the  result  of  twice 
sowing  the  three  forms  of  seed  from  different  seedsmen  has  been 
the  negative  of  loliacea  and  pratensis  and  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  elatior  on  all  the  plots. 

As  therefore  F.  elatior  seems  to  be  the  more  perfect  state  of 
the  grass,  this  name  should  more  properly  be  attached  to  the 
group. 

In  an  agiicultural  point  of  view,  the  fescues  afford  widely 
useful  varieties,  each  of  which  is  valuable  under  certain  distinct 
circumstances,  and,  indeed,  under  them  keep  their  typical  forms, 
thus : —  ^ 

jP.  ovina  is  essentially  a  grass  of  the  thin  soils  resting  on  rocky 
uplands,  as  on  the  mountain  limestone,  the  oolites  of  the  stony 
Cotteswolds,  and  roost  mountain  ranges. 

F.J  var.  duriuscula — ^in  the  valleys  between  such  hills,  and  in 
the  more  sheltered  pastures  in  upland  districts. 

jP.,  var.  rubra — in  sandy  loams  of  the  lowland  meadow,  and  by 
the  sea-shore. 

jP.  loliacea — ^rich  meadows,  on  river-banks,  or  under  irrigation. 

jP.,  var.  pratensis — best  lowland  pastures  not  liable  to  floods. 

jP.,  var.  elatior — on  sandy  clays,  or  other  stiff  or  strong  land^ 
especially  on  warped  sea-shores. 

In  each  of  these  situations  the  peculiar  form  is  well  adapted 
for  yielding,  under  the  circumstances,  as  good  a  crop  and  of  as 
good  quality  as  any  other  species.  There  can  be  no  objection  to 
their  encouragement  in  the  habitats  indicated.  The  last,  how- 
ever, is  exceedingly  coarse,  and  would  thus  only  be  adapted  for 
the  grazing  of  such  cattle  as  may  occasionally  be  enabled  to 
rough  it. 

Bromus — panicle  lax ;  glumes  more  or  less  tumid  ;  outer 
glumel  with  a  long  awn  from  near  its  middle,  inner  one 
ciliated^  edged  with  fine  hairs. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  several  species  which  are  of  little  mo- 
ment to  the  farmer ;  and  indeed  those  in  which  he  is  interested 
are,  for  the  most  part,  rather  enemies  than  friends.  Of  these  the 
following  may  serve  as  a  synopsis : — 

a.  Annual. 
L  Bromus  mollis — soft  brome,  "  lop  "  of  the  &rmer — loeusttB 
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ovate,  of  from  six  to  ten  florets,  upright,  on  short 
pedicles  ;  flowers  and  whole  plant  hairy. 

2.  B,  mollis^   var,  racemosus  —  smooth  brome — ^the  same   as 

the  preceding,  onlj  that  the  flowers  are  smooth  and 
glistening. 

3.  B,  mollis^  var.  commutatus — field  brome — ^locustse  of  from  ten 

to  twelve  smooth  florets,  more  or  less  drooping,  upon 
long  and  slender  pedicles. 

4.  B.  secalinus — ^locustae  of  from  eight  to  ten  florets,  which 

are  usually  smooth,  but  in  the  sub-variety  velutinus  are 
hairy  ;  much  drooping  in  seed,  when  the  florets  are  more 
distinct  and  separated  than  in  the  other  forms. 

b.  Perennial. 

5.  B.   erectus — locustce  upright,   on    short   pedicles;    florets 

lanceolate,  smooth  ;  anthers  bright  orange. 

The  two  first  of  these  may  practically  be  taken  together,  as  the 
racemosus  can  only  be  considered  as  a  smooth  form  of  mollis^  and 
by  which  the  latter  is  but  sparingly  accompanied,  being  pro- 
duced from  the  same  sample  of  seed.  It  is  known  by  the  farmer 
under  the  name  of  ^'  /c^p,"  and  is  a  detestable  weed,  especially  in 
seeds,  where  it  sometimes  prevails  to  such  an  extei^t  as  to  form 
the  greater  part  of  the  hay-crop.  In  this  case  it  is  difficult  of 
eradication,  because  it  is  much  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  grass ; 
and  if  the  hay  be  cut  early,  to  prevent  its  seeding,  there  are 
always  some  unflowered  stems  left  behind,  which  will  shoot  up 
and  seed  in  the  aftercrop.  On  this  account  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  be  cut  often,  but,  after  all,  this  is  a  method  of  cure 
which  would  frequently  render  a  crop  of  seeds  of  comparatively 
little  use  to  the  farmer.  "  Prevention,  therefore,"  says  Sinclair, 
"is  most  to  be  recommended,"  and  this  is  to  be  achieved  by 
judicious  cropping  and  liberal  treatment,  and  more  especially  as 
this  grass  is  mostly  a  denizen  of  poor  exhausted  soils.  But, 
above  all,  we  should  be  particular  not  to  sow  this  grass  with  our 
crop — a  process  by  which  its  continuance  is  constantly  ensured 
w^ithout  proper  care,  and  which  results  in  the  following  manner. 

A  dishonest  farmer  has  a  crop  of  seeds  which  may  be  very 
foul,  especially  with  a  prevalence  of  lop.  In  this  case  he  knows 
it  will  be  not  only  a  short  but  a  poor  crop  of  hay  and  grass  ;  he 
therefore  seeds  it,  and  the  lop  and  the  rye-grass  thus  become  in- 
separable, and  the  superior  weight  of  the  former  makes  up  a 
tolerable  weight  of  seed,  which,  even  if  sold  at  a  reduced  price 
because  it  is  not  of  the  best  quality,  pays  better  than  by  any 
other  mode  of  dealing  with  it ;  and  thus,  as  long  as  men  are 
vogues  enough  to  seed  foul  patches,  and  others  are  so  foolish  as 
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to  buy  the  cheapened  produce,  so  long  will  this  be  a  source  of 
weeds.  Yet,  so  far  as  clean  farming  is  concerned,  we  cannot 
consider  any  as  entitled  to  that  name  unless  as  well  as  destroying 
weeds  it  also  provides  against  sowing  thenu  *^  Prevention  "  is 
indeed  better  than  cure,  as  weeding,  however  judiciously  per- 
formed, is  sure  to  leave  enough  of  prolific  enemies  to  continue 
the  pest,  so  that  it  is  the  best,  and  safest,  and,  we  think,  the 
cheapest  cure.  We  have  been  thus  hard  upon  the  lop,  as  it  can 
only  be  considered  a  weed,  being  an  annual  grass ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  high  position  in  which  my  friend  Dr.  Voelcker  has 
placed  it  in  Chemistry  of  Food,  in  respect  to  its  feeding  proper- 
ties, which  places  it  amongst  grasses  of  superior  quality,  yet 
cattle  will  not  eat  it  if  they  can  possibly  avoid  doing  so,  and  hay 
is  always  poor  in  which  it  occurs,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  the  lop,  for  the  most  part,  elects  to  grow  in  the  most 
impoverished  soils. 

Bromus  commiUatus  we  can  only  view  as  a  variety  of  B,  mollis. 
Its  situation  is  that  of  low  damp  irrigated  meadows,  in  which  the 
mollis  is  quite  exceptional,  though,  when  it  does  occur,  it  assumes 
the  drooping  habit  of  the  commutatusy  and  offers  many  interme- 
diate states.  Now,  as  we  have  watched  the  laying  out  of  poor 
pastures  as  irrigated  meadows,  we  have  observed  that  two  or 
three  years  is  often  capable  of  changing  the  B.  mollis^  which  wa» 
before  alone,  into  commutatus.  Of  course  it  may  be  considered 
that  this  was  in  virtue  of  that  law  of  substitution  of  one  species 
for  another  which  universally  occurs  on  a  change  of  soil,  but  we 
incline  to  think  that  much  of  this  where  it  occurs  is  due  not 
merely  to  this  cause,  but  to  real  change  of  form,  as  the  result  of 
an  alteration  of  condition  and  circumstance ;  and,  as  regards  the 
grass  under  consideration,  our  chain  of  evidence  is  nearly  com- 
plete in  establishing  this  position,  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
B,  commutatus^  from  the  irrigated  meadows,  most  certainly  in 
cultivation  in  my  experimental  garden,  has  resulted  in  some  fine 
examples  of  B.  seculinus,  a  form  not  before  known  there,  and 
therefore  not  liable  to  have  led  me  into  error,  as  might  be  the 
case  where  the  different  varieties  are  wild  natives. 

That  B.  arvensis^  and  perhaps  other  forms,  may  by  cultivation 
be  shown  to  be  varieties  of  an  annual  grass,  of  which  B.  mollis  is 
the  common  type,  is  an  idea  which  seems  to  be  countenanced  by 
the  protean  forms  of  mollis  and  its  congeners. 

B.  erectus  is  a  perennial  brome,  very  partial  to  limestone 
soils,  and  is  one  of  the  commonest  grasses  on  the  poor  thin  oolite 
brashes,  extending  along  the  whole  of  the  Cotteswold  chain  of 
hills,  from  Bath  to  Chipping  Campden ;  it  is  no  less  prev^ent 
on  the  chalk  range,  and  the  quantity  of  lime  which  its  ash  con- 
tains may  have  something  to  do  with  this  preference.    The  per^ 
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centage  of  this  prodoct  (lime)  in  B.  erectns,  when  compared 
with  some  other  species,  is  interesting :  we  therefore  copy  it 
from  Mr.  Way's  fourth  Report  on  the  Analyses  of  the  Ashes  of 
Plants : — 

PeroentagB  of 

L!me  in  Ash. 

Festuca  duriuscnla  (a  common  chalk  species) . .      . .  10  •  81 

Bromus  erectos  (upright  hrome)      10*38 

Dactylis  glomerata  (cocksfoot) ..      ..  5*82 

Alopecurus  prateosis  (meadow  foxtail) 3 '90 

Indeed,  as  regards  lime,  out  of  sixteen  species  the  B.  erectus  is 
only  exceeded  by  the  following : — 

•  Feroeotaffe  of  Lline. 

Pos  annua  (ammal  meadow)    ..      ..      11*69 

Fhleum  pratense  (Timothy  gnuas)    ..     ..     ..      ..14-94 

— the  first  of  these  always  succeeding  best  on  road-scrapings  from 
limestone  road-metal,  as  Bristol  limestone,  and  the  latter  on  alln- 
yial  mud-banks  from  rivers,  which  is  always  full  of  shells.  These 
are  facts  which,  while  they  show  the  general  correctness  of  Mr. 
Way's  analyses,  at  the  same  time  point  out  their  value  and 
importance. 

The  B.  erectus  is  usually  refused  by  cattle ;  it  is  a  tall  grass, 
but  from  growing  few  culms  and  long  leaves  it  appears  much 
more  productive  than  it  really  is.  Whatever-  tends  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  pasture  contributes  to  its  disappearance,  and  its 
presence  in  quantity  may  be  held  as  a  sure  sign  of  poverty  of 
soil,  as  well  as  an  evidence  of  its  calcareous  nature. 

AVENA — •panicle  more  or  less  lax ;  glumes  thin  and  mem- 
branaceous ;  glumeU  pointed,  adherent  to  the  seed. 

In  this  genus  we  have  two  divisions,  one  of  which  contains 
strictly  agrarian  species,  which  are  doubtful  natives,  and  are  per- 
haps only  derived  from  degenerated  corn-oats.  The  other  con- 
tains very  distinct  plants,  exclusively  belonging  to  the  meadow. 

a.  Agrarian  Oats. 

1.  Avena  fatua — wild-oat — locustce  of  three  florets ;  glumeU 

hairy  all  over,  outer  one  with  a  long  stout  awn  bent  at  right 
angles,  and  the  lower  half  twisted  when  ripe. — A. 

2.  A.  strigosa — bristle-pointed    oat — locustce  of  two   perfect 

flowers ;  glumels  with  two  long  bristly  points  awned. — A. 

b.  Meadow  Oats. 

3.  A,  pratensis — locustce  of  from  three  to  five  florets ;  leaves  not 

hairy,  finely  serrated ;  whole  plant  rigid. 

4.  A,pubescens — /ocu«/^ of  three  florets ;  outer  glumel  jagged; 

leaves  flat,  more  or  less  downy ;  plant  soft  and  hairy. 
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5.  AnflortstxM — ^locusts  of  three  florets,  flowers  smal],  yellow, 
very  numerous. 

Avenafatua  is  a  grass  which  almost  uniTersallj  accompanies 
agrarian  circumstances,  that  is  to  say,  it  seldom  if  ever  occurs  in 
a  truly  wild  aboriginal  state,  but  is  an  attendant  upon  tillage, 
and  in  some  soils  is  a  most  common  and  detested  weed  in  various 
crops,  but  more  especially  amid  grain,  whether  of  wheat,  barley, 
or  oats ;  sometimes  too  with  beans  or  seeding  vetches,  or  indeed 
in  any  crop  which  is  of  sufficient  duration  to  allow  it  to  ripen, 
and  from  which  it  is  not  eradicated  in  weeding  by  the  hoe. 

It  is  a  tall  grass,  rivalling  the  height  of  the  finest  cultivated 
oat,  from  some  forms  of  which,  and  especially  those  with  a  lax 
panicle,  it  is  at  a  first  glance  not  readily  distinguishable ;  how- 
ever, a  more  careful  examination  and  comparison  with  the  so- 
called  Avena  tativa  enables  us  to  make  out  the  following  dif- 
ferences :— 


Avena  /o^uo— Wild  Oat. 

Florets  asually  three,  each  armed 
nith  a  stiff  awn,  which  is  bent  in  the 
nuddle,  the  lower  part  twisted  when 
ripe ;  coTered,  more  particularly  at  the 
bwe,  with  strught  haish  bristl^ ;  seed 
small  and  worthless. 


Avena  loitRi— Cultivated  Oat 

Florets  usually  two,  either  with  or 
without  awns,  but  straight  and  less 
rigid  when  present  than  in  A.  fbtua; 
quite  smooth  externally,  and  somewhat 
tumid  irom  its  enlarged  seed  or  grain 
for  which  the  plant  is  cultivated. 

The  experiments  about  to  be  detailed  were  performed  with  the 
Avenafatua.  In  the  autumn  of  1851  we  collected  some  seed  of 
the  wild  oat,  putting  it  aside  for  spring  planting,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1852  we  drilled  a  plot  of  2^  yards  square  with  the  seed  that 
had  been  kept  during  the  winter — a  {iact  to  be  carefully  noted, 
as  it  forms  a  first  and  most  important  link  in  our  chain  of  evi- 
dence, thus  constituting  what  we  shall  hereafter  revert  to  as  a 
cultivative  process.  The  seed  came  up  well,  the  plants  on 
ripening  were  tall  and  robust,  and  the  grains  presented  a  scarcely 
appreciable  difference  from  the  wild  examples,  but  if  anything 
there  might  have  been  a  slight  tendency  to  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  flour.  The  seeds  again  collected  and  preserved  through 
the  winter  were  sown  in  a  patch  of  similar  size  in  a  different  part 
of  the  garden  in  the  spring  of  the  following  years  1853-54-55, 
with  little  alteration  from  year  to  year,  though  in  some  examples 
the  following  tendencies  seemed  from  the  first. to  be  gaining 
strength : — 

1.  A  gradual  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  hairs  on  the  florets. 

2.  A  more  tumid  grain,  in  which  the  covering  **skin"  was 
less  coarse  and  the  awn  less  stout  and  straighter. 

3.  A  gradually  increased  development  of  kernel  or  flour. 
The  seeds  of  1855,  without  selection,  were  treated  through  the 
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winter  the  same  as  before,  and  sown  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
year,  the  resulting  crop,  gathered  in  the  latter  end  of  August, 
presenting  the  following  curious  variations : — 

Froportioii 
of  each. 

1st.  Avena  fatna,  wild  oat  of  the  true  type,  with  large  loose  panicles 
of  flowers,  thin  hairy  florets,  with  the  hent  awn  twisted  at 
the  hase 5 

2nd.  Avena  fatua,  var.  saliva,  with  loose  panicles  of  flowers,  florets 
quite  smooth,  and  tumid,  with  or  without  straight  awns, 
some  few  examples  slightly  hairy  towards  the  base.  This 
is  near  the  potato-oat  type      G 

did.  Avena  fatua,  var.  sativa.  Panicles  more  compact,  flowers  in- 
clining to  one  side,  grains  more  tumid  than  2,  quite  devoid 
of  hairs,  awn  straight.  These  present  the  type  of  the  white 
Tartarian  oat 12 

Each  of  these  forms  is  now  separately  saved  for  further  expe* 
riment,  whilst  the  shed  seeds  of  the  plot  are  left  to  grow  as  they 
would  do  in  nature,  with  the  view  of  demonstrating  the  down- 
ward progress  by  the  reverse  methods  to  those  adopted  in  the 
cultivative  ones. 

We  may  add  here,  that  in  the  article  Avena  in  Morton's  *  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Agriculture,'  Dr.  Lindley  referred  to  the  probability  of 
the  wild  origin  thus  demonstrated,  suggesting  that  the  cultivated 
oat  is  "  a  domesticated  variety  of  some  wild  species,  and  may  be 
not  improbably  referred  to  Avena  strigosa^  the  bristle-pointed 
oat,  which  would  become  the  common  oat  by  a  slight  alteration 
of  the  form  and  division  of  its  pales  and  the  loss  of  one  of  its 
awns — changes  much  less  considerable  than  are  known  to  have 
taken  place  in  other  cultivated  plants." 

The  experiments,  as  far  as  they  have  now  gone,  show  us  in  the 
clearest  possible  manner  that  ^e  Avena  fatua  is  the  parent  of  our 
cultivated  oat,  and  that  not  only  of  one  but  of  more  forms  or 
varieties  produced  in  the  same  space  of  time  and  by  the  same 
series  of  operations, — conclusions  which  cannot  be  other  than 
interesting  to  the  botanist,  whilst  to  the  farmer  they  offer  con- 
siderations no  less  curious  in  theory  than  important  in  a  practical 
point  of  view. 

If  we  can  produce  the  cultivated  from  the  wild  weed  oat,  it 
follows  that  the  weed  may  result  from  a  degeneracy  of  the  culti- 
vated form  ;  and  this  will  serve  to  show  bow  true  the  instincts  of 
the  old-fashioned  farmer  not  unfrequently  were,  as  we  remember 
that  some  years  since  a  main  objection  to  the  growth  of  oats  on 
sti£f  lias  clays  was,  that  they  left  behind  them  wild  oats ;  and  all 
who  have  had  to  deal  with  them  as  a  weed,  as  not  unfrequently 
occurs  on  the  stiffer  lands  of  the  lias.  Forest  marble  or  Oxford  clays, 
may  well  dread  any  cause  of  its  increase.    As  a  botanical  notion 
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this  was  never  well  received,  but  viewed  as  impossible  by  the 
species-maker ;  however,  actual  experiment  has  at  length  demon- 
strated its  truth,  and  it  may  just  be  mentioned  that  a  confirmation 
of  this  has  in  the  mean  time  been  arrived  at  by  a  different  process, 
which  we  can  now  only  shortly  detail. 

On  the  examination  of  stray  plants  of  oats  from  shed  seeds, 
where  the  year  before  oats  had  been  the  crop,  examples  are  not 
uncommon  with  a  few  hairs  at  the  base  of  the  floret,  whilst  the 
awn  will  be  mostly  stiffer  than  those  in  the  crop ;  and  this  oh 
thin  soils,  where  wild  oat  is  not  usual  as  a  weed.  Again  on  stiff 
clays,  in  which  the  weed  prevails,  many  intermediate  forms  or 
degrees  of  wildness  will  be  observable,  perhaps  derivable  from 
the  cultivated  oats  brought  to  the  soil  in  manures. 

But  further,  if  we  examine  oats  grown  on  good  oat-lands,  we 
are  aware  of  the  following  characteristics — a  greater  weight  to 
the  bushel,  and  a  more  plump  grain  with  a  finer  coat  and  the 
awns  scarcely  more  than  bristles  ;  and,  as  we  know  from  observa- 
tion, these  qualities  are  immediately  reversed  if  we  sow  good  oats 
from  a  favourable  oat-soil  in  a  district  unfavourable  to  the  growth 
of  this  com. 

Here,  then,  the  result  of  our  experiments  and  observations  is 
to  show  that  the  wild  pat  by  cultivation  will  yield  different  sorts 
of  a  cultivated  or  crop  oat ;  so  that  new  varieties,  and  that  direct 
from  the  original  source,  are  easily  attainable ;  and  also  that  the 
cultivated  oat  may  degenerate  into  the  wild  form  from  which  it 
has  sprung,  and  in  some  soils  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.* 

A»  strigosay  Vik^fatua^  is  in  all  probability  derived  from  some 
cultivated  form,  or,  as  Professor  Lindley  has  hinted,  it  may  be  the 
wild  form  from  which  some  cultivated  examples  have  been  derived ; 
it  is  only  found  as  an  agrarian,  and  that  very  rarely,  being  more 
common  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  its  place  with  us  being 
supplied  by  the  A.fatua, 

Avena  pratensiSj  in  the  stiff  untractable  land  in  which  it  delights 
to  grow,  can  only  be  considered  as  a  pasture  weed,  which,  how- 
ever, can  soon  be  got  rid  of  by  draining  and  better  cultivation ; 
in  short,  whatever  tends  to  the  amelioration  of  the  soil  will  quickly 
cause  it  to  die  out.  It  is  too  harsh  to  be  eaten  by  cattle,  so  that 
it  is  fortunate  that  it  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  large  quantities, 
being  by  far  the  rarer  form  of  the  meadow  species. 

A.  pubescens. — Besides  its  general  pubescence,  this  is  well  dis- 
tinguished from  the  preceding  by  its  very  short  upper  leaves, 
which,  when  compared  with  A.  pratensis,  may  be  estimated  as 
follows : — 

*  In  this  Report  several  carioas  botanical  changes  which  took  place  as  the  expe- 
riment progressed  have  not  been  noticed,  as  they  would  unnecessarily  burden  the 
subject  for  the  general  reader. 
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Its  habitat  is  tliatof  ligbt  upland  pasture,  in  which  It  often  forms 
a  conspicuous  feature,  affording,  however,  but  a  small  weight  to 
the  crop  from  the  exceeding  lightness  of  the  culms  and  flowers, 
and  its  short  after-leaves  produce  but  little  to  the  pasturage ;  it 
is,  however,  a  sweet  grass  in  all  its  stages,  and  one  which  is  well 
kept  down  by  depasturing  at  all  seasons.  A  small  proportion  in 
laying  down  permanent  pasture  in  the  upland  meadow  will  hence 
be  not  without  advantage. 

A,Jlavesce7is  is^  for  the  most  part,  a  denizen  of  calcareous  soils, 
on  which  it  thrives  remarkably,  well,  being,  though  small,  equal 
in  point  of  produce  to  most  other  grasses  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, arising  from  the  weak  growth  of  some  conmioner  and 
larger  species  on  thin  brashes.  On  this  account  it  is  a  grass  of 
great  importance  for  admixture  in  light  upland  or  limestone  pas- 
tures, as  it  affords  some  sweet  hay  and  no  less  good  herbage  for 
grazing — a  circumstance  which,  as  Sinclair  justly  remarks,  re- 
commends it  to  form  part  of  even  richer  meadows,  ^^  and  more 
especially  if  the  land  be  elevated  and  without  good  shelter,  as  it 
thrives  better  under  such  circumstances  than  any  other;"  and 
animals  are  very  fond  of  it. 

Phragmites — Panicle  more  or  less  compact ;  gbimes  and 
glumels  finely  pointed,  the  latter  very  unequal. 

Phragmites  comtmaiis  {Arundo  phragmites) — common  reed — is 
too  well  known  to  need  description ;  it  grows  in  abundance  on  the 
margins  of  rivers  and  pools,  and  is  made  available  for  thatching 
purposes.  In  hedgerows  and  damp  places,  on  clay  soil,  it  will 
often  be  found  on  badly  managed  parts  of  the  farm,  where  its 
great  size  and  stout  rhizomes  make  it  a  troublesome  weed.  Drain- 
ing, however,  is  an  effectual  remedy,  to  which  end  this  and  kindred 
species  are  often  useful,  as  directing  attention  to  the  state  of 
affairs,  not  only  as  regards  broad  extent  but  in  isolated  patches. 
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XIX. — On  the  different  Mechanical  Modes  of  Deepening  the  Staple 
Saili  in  order  to  give  it  the  full  benefit  of  Atmosplieric  Influence. 
By  P£T£R  Love,  late  of  Manor  Farm,  Naseby,  Northampton- 
shire. 

We  coDGeive  that  the  best  way  to  write  od  any  practical  sub- 
ject, is  to  follow  the  track  of  oar  own  experience  npon  it  as  nearly 
as  possible,  without  taking  np  loo  much  time  in  laying  sach  ex- 
perience before  our  readers.  We  may  first  state  tiutt  we  have 
been  extra-deep  cultivators  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  our 
experience,  in  actually  carr3ring  out  the  plan,  has  extended  over 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  upon  many  hundred  acres  of 
which  the  soil  and  difference  of  climate  were  very  considerable. 

We  will  begin  by  speaking  of  the  effects  of  deep  ploughing  in 
autumn.  But  first  we  must  solve  the  question  what  is  <kep 
ploughing  ?  We  have  always  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  plough- 
ing land  one-third  deeper  than  had  been  the  practice  of  the  former 
cultivators  is  deep  ploughing,  and  this  rple  we  act  upon  every 
time  the  land  is  in  roots,  or  fallow,  until  a  foot  is  gained  (which 
we  have  found  the  maximum  desirable)  ;  it  will  be  found  that, 
where  the  four-field  rotation  and  shallow  cultivation  is  practised 
(as  in  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire),  where  four  inches  is  the  general 
maximum  depth,  twenty  years  will  have  elapsed  by  the  time  a 
farm  has  been  got  to  the  depth  of  staple  stated.  We  are  quite 
satisfied  that  it  is  only  for  the  root,  or  fallow  crops,  and  oats, 
that  deep  ploughing  is  advantageous ;  we  have  ever  found  that 
for  wheat,  barley,  beans,  and  peas,  shallow  ploughing  produces 
both  greater  qnanti^  and  better  quality  of  grain.  We  have 
always  found  that  the  earlier  deep  ploughing  is  done  the  better, 
and  therefore  have  set  the  grubber  to  work  as  soon  as  the  com 
was  off  the  land ;  indeed,  in  showery  harvests  we  have  frequently 
gone  to  work  between  the  rows  %>f  shocks  or  stocks,  so  that  the 
twitch  and  other  weeds  should  be  first  cleared  from  the  land, 
after  which  we  ploughed  the  land  frcHn  nine  to  twelve  inches  deep, 
with  three  horses  going  abreast ;  four,  two«and-two  abreast ;  or  six, 
three-and*thiee  abreast,  with  in  every  case  the  draught  equalised, 
without  which  the  deep  ploughing  of  real  stifi*  clay  is  almost 
insurmountable,  because  the  power  of  making  every  horse  draw 
exactly  the  same  is  (we  must  "say),  from  long  experience,  indis- 
pensable to  the  comfortable  accompitshment  of  this  heavy  opera- 
tion, where  a  number  of  horses  must  be  employed;  indeed  we 
often  wished  we  could  as  easily  deal  wiUi  our  men.  Although  it 
may  almost  appear  superfluous  to  naay  of  those  who  have  so 
long  seen  our  equalizing  swingletrees  at  work,  we  will  present 
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our  readers  with  a  drawing  of  them  which  may  be  the  means 
of  simplifying  the  way  to  those  who  have  been  in  times  past  mere 

.  scratchers  rather  than  cultivators  of  the  earth.  (See  figures  and 
description  at  the  end  of  this  essay.) 

Our  system  of  ploughing  has  been  generally  much  laughed  at, 
but  we  have  found  it  the  best  for  accomplishing  the  end  we  had 

■  in  view,  viz.  exposing  the  greatest  surface  to  the  action  of  air, 
light,  and  frost ;  therefore  we  even  now  dare  to  put  it  forward 
in  this  essay,  for  the  consideration  of  others,  who  have  by  expe- 
rience found  the  advantages  of  exposing  the  greatest  possible 
surface  to  the  free  action  of  the  atmospheric  changes.  In  order 
to  attain  this  object,  we  have  found  it  best  to  use  a  plough,  long 
in  the  breast  of  the  tumfurrow,  or  wrest,  but  short  after  passing 
the  vertical  part,  so  that  it  may  leave  the  furrow  only  half  turned, 
that  is  standing  on  edge,  leaving  an  open  space  between  each 
furrow  slice,  equal  to  the  difference  betwixt  the  width  and  dep.th 
of  the  furrow.  This^  space  leaves  three  sides  of  the  slice  to  the 
action  of  the  weather,  while  all  the  seeds  of  weeds,  &C.,  that  have 
been  shed  on  the  surface  are  under  the  influence  of  the  air.  In 
a  warm  well-sheltered  valley,  where  vegetation  is  encouraged 
thus,  by  the  time  the  first  spring  stirring  takes  place  the  plants 
from  such  seed  have  all  vegetated  ready  for  easy  destruction ; 
and  from  the  pulverizing  influence  of  atmospheric  changes,  the 
soil  is  well  prepared  to  part  with  any  root-weeds  that  may  still 
be  left  there,  and  which,  by  the  use  of  a  good  grubber  or  culti- 
vator, are  raised  to  the  surface.  The  thorough  amalgamation  of 
the  soil  takes  place  when  the  land  is  dry ;  we  might  leave  out 
this  remark  here,  as  we  believe  no  member  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  would  attempt  such  an  operation  while  the  land  was 
wet.  We  have  found  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  seasons,  the 
earlier  after  harvest  our  deep  ploughing  was  done  the  better, 
although  we  have  obtained  some  good  results  from  deep  plough- 
ing in  spring ;  it  is  proper  to  mention  here,  that  we  have  seldom 
successfully  cultivated  deep  for  anything  but  root-crops,  fallow, 
and  oats,  seldom,  we  may  say  never,  ploughing  a  second  time  for 
these  crops,  all  the  subsequent  amalgamation  and  pulverizing  of 
the  soil  being  done  with  the  grubber,  harrow,  and  roller ;  thus 
the  land  is  prepared  without  evaporating  the  moisture,  so  much 
required  to  hasten  the  vegetation  and  growth  of  the  seed  into  a 
well-developed  plant,  that  can  b^ar  the  tortures  of  the  fly,  &C.9 
under  the  influence  of  a  scorching  sun. 

We  ought  to  state,  that  in  certain  seasons  strong  clay  is  got 
into  a  much  better  state  by  deep  ploughing  in  spring  than  in 
autunm ;  but  as  these  seasons  have  always  been  great  exce|>tions 
where  we  have  lived,  we  have  not  practised  the  system  generally. 
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although  in  1840  we  ploughed  up  stiff  clay  early  in  March,  when 
it  got  thoroughly  dried  by  sun  and  wind,  then  by  genial  showers 
got  well  damped  through,  and  while  so  was  well  worked  with  the 
grubber,  &a,  which  got  it  into  a  much  better  state  for  a  crop 
than  by  autumn  cultivation:  the  difference  was  just  this — the 
soil  in  the  spring  cultivation  is  reduced  into  small  clods,  that  are 
not  liable  to  run  again  into  one  another  and  to  form  a  plastic 
mass  when  a  heavy  glut  of  wet  falls ;  as  the  interstices  are  more 
permeable  to  air,  moisture,  and  heat,  the  aeration  goes  on  more 
freely,  while  the  atoms  of  soil  are  suiiici^tly  small  to  prevent 
drought  from  entering  injuriously  ;  but  this  is  a  state  of  things 
that  can  only  be  obtained  where  the  climate  can  be  relied  upon, 
whereas  in  clay  deep-ploughed  in  autumn  all  that  is  re- 
quired is  to  guard  against  .working  the  soil  while  wet  and 
leaving  a  smooth  surface :  we  therefore  never  leave  the  land  with 
either  a  harrowed  or  rolled  surface,  always  letting  the  land 
rest  after  the  grubber,  which  brings  the  clods  and  roots  to  the 
surface,  and  leaves  the  'land  in  hollow  furrowed  lines  where  the 
coulters  have  passed  through  the  soil.  The  battering  effect  of 
wet  weather  is  thus  nullified  by  the  clods  and  furrowed  surface, 
while  the  furrowed  shape  of  the  surface  induces  the  bulk  of  the 
rain-water  to  get  into  the  hollow,  where  the  coulter  has  left  an 
open  fissure,  facilitating  its  escape  into  the  subsoil,  thence  to 
the  drains  or  other  outlets,  and  preventing  the  excessive  washing 
of  the  soil. 

We  feel  it  our  duty  to  give  our  experience  of  failures  in  deep 
cultivation,  with  the  causes  thereof.  First,  we  have  never  found 
pur  deep  system  wrong  upon  clay  soils;  secondly,  we  have 
seldom  found  it  beneficial  on  sandy  soils;  indeed,  on  real 
sandy  soils  we  do  not  hesitate  to  state  from  experience  that 
deep  cultivation  is  injurious,  but  upon  light  calcareous  sand 
we  have  found  it  highly  beneficial — the  action  of  frost  and 
atmospheric  changes  break  up  and  reduce  the  minute  lime- 
stones, giving  the  soil  more  body  and  tenacity,  thereby  rendering 
it  fit  to  grow  heavier  crops  of  cereals.  On  all  ropky,  stony,  or 
gravelly  soils,  we  have  found  deep  cultivation  to  be  the  sound 
and  correct  system ;  but  where  deep  cultivation  has  had  the  most 
immediate  and  also  lasting  effect  is  in  soil  of  a  light  vegetable 
or  moory  nature,  provided  the  subsoil  was  anything  but  white  or 
black  sand,  and  was  ploughed  up  and  incorporated  well  with 
the  soil.  As  to  the  chalk  hills,  we  cannot  give  any  opinion  from 
actual  experience ;  but  thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  farmers 
on  the  Yorkshire  wolds  are  perhaps  the  shallowest  cultivators 
in  the  kingdom,  while,  if  we  judge  by  the  cleanliness  and 
abundance  of  their  crops,  they  are  scarcely  excelled  by  any  other 
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district  in  the  kingdom  ;  yet  we  must  own  that  during  our 
sojoam  in  that  famed  district  we  noticed  that  the  cottage  allot- 
ments were  growing  better  crops  than  the  farms,  although,  as  is 
too  frequently  the  case,  the  allotmenis  were  on  the  thinnest- 
soiled  land :  the  superiority  of  the  crops  we  mainly  attribute  to 
deeper  cultivation.  We  will  just  mention  that  our  observation 
upon  allotment  cultivation  has  been,  judging  from  their  crops^ 
in  their  favour,  and  against  the  farmer's  shallow  cultivatioD, 
except  upon  sandy  soils,  where  shallow  cultivation  with  sheep- 
treadino;  produces  thel*  best  crops.  We  have  also  found  deep 
cultivation  injurious  oh  fen  or  bog  soils,  where  the  plough 
brought  up  either  black  or  red  peat  or  turf,  unless  (as  was  our 
practice)  the  peat  or  turf  was  first  raked  together  and  charred, 
in  which  case  it  acted  beneficially.  We  would  caution  parties 
against  dipping  deep  at  once,  and  bringing  up  so  great  ao 
addition  to  the  staple,  where  artificial  or  other  light  manure  is 
to  be  the  preparation  for  the  crop ;  but  where  a  liberal  dress- 
ing of  farmyard  manure  is  to  be  us^d,  there  will  be  ad- 
vantage in  going  fully  half  the  original  depth  of  cultivation 
deeper,  until  the  maximum  of  a  foot  or  whatever  is  desired  is 
obtained. 

We  will  here  give  what  we  have  found  the  quickest  and  best 
mode  of  deepening  soils,  so  as  to  obtain  depth  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  vegetable  matter,  wholly  changing  the  character  of  the 
land  in  one  season. 

Afier  autumn-cleaning  the  surface,  plough  double  the  depth 
the  land  has  been  previously  cultivated  (taking  a  foot  as  the 
maximum),  and  performing  the  work  as  we  have  described,  viz. 
with  the  furrow-slice  laid  over  on  edge,  laughing  at  its  cheerful 
and  healthy  position,  experiencing  the  pleasures  of  eveiy  change 
that  takes  place  in  our  fickle  climate,  so  that  by  the  middle  of 
March  every  individual  atom  will  be  ready  for  a  general  dance, 
to  the  music  of  the  harrow,  roller,  and  grubber,  by  which  the 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  atoms,  will  be  all  well  reeled  and 
mixed  together.  Half  a  bushel  of  white  mustard-seed  should 
then  be  sown  to  the  acre,  and  lightly  harrowed  in.  As  soon  as 
it  is  well  brairded,  and  on  the  point  oi  going  into  rough  leaf,  let 
a  hundredweight  of  nitrate  of  soda  be  applied  to  the  acre  ;  this 
will  force  it  into  a  good  crop  a  yard  in  height  by  the  middle  or 
end  of  May  at  the  latest  Whenever  the  first  blossoms  drop  and 
the  embryo  seed-pod  makes  its  appearance,  plough  the  whole  in  6 
inches  deep,  with  the  lime-cart  applying  from  10  to  15  quarters  of 
lime  to  the  acre,  close  after  the  plough ;  the  harrow  close  after, 
followed  by  the  sowing  machine,  sowing  half  a  bushel  of  white 
mustard  per  acre,  lightly  harrowed  in,  followed  by  a  light  roller. 
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This  crop  will  grow  a  fourth  higher  and  heavier  than  the  former 
one  by  the  first  week  in  July,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  ploughing 
in  nine  inches  deep.  The  same  process  of  sowing  half  a  bushel 
of  mustard  goes  on  again,  which  will  be  fit  to  plough  in  by  the 
second  week  of  September  at  latest,  when  it  should  be  ploughed 
in  the  full  depth  that  the  land  was  ploughed  the  previous 
autumn,  and,  after  laying  a  few  weeks,  a  crop  of  wheat  may  be 
put  in,  without  the  least  doubt  about  there  being  an  abundant 
crop,  provided  that,  after  sowing,  the  press  or  clodroUer  is  used, 
and  again  in  March  and  April,  when  3  cwt,  of  salt  should  be 
applied  per  acre  :  if  the  land  is  at  all  of  a  soft  or  spongy  nature, 
let  it  be  fed  ofi*  by  sheep  in  April  and  again  press-rolled.  In 
the  year  1843  we  put  a  piece  of  poor,  spongy,  thin  soil, 
upon  a  stiff  yellow  clay  subsoil,  through  this  ordeal  of  manage- 
ment ;  the  result  was  a  produce  of  41  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 
It  was  ploughed  up  after  the  wheat  was  o£F,  when  it  worked 
like  a  garden.  In  spring,  oats  were  sown,  which  yielded  78 
bushels  per  acre ;  the  field  then  went  to  root-crop  and  regular 
rotation.  The  same  season  we  adopted  the  same  plan  with  an- 
other wretchedly  poor  piece  (but  naturally  good  land),  the  soil 
light  and  shallow,  upon  the  Northampton  ironstone  subsoil. 
The  soil  had  been  previously  cultivated  the  full  depth,  about 
five  inches ;  we  ploughed  it  ten,  bringing  up  the  rotten  ironstone 
which  we  had  previously  subsoiled.  We  then  put  it  through 
the  mustard  process,  as  before  stated,  after  which  it  was  sown  with 
wheat ;  then  some  turnips  were  drawn  and  thrown  over  it  for 
sheep,  which  were  kept  upon  it  until  it  began  to  braird ;  the  land 
was  twice  press-rolled  in  spring  with  Crosskill's  roller,  and  salted 
with  3  cwt.  per  acre.  The  yield  from  this  piece  was  38^ 
bushels  of  wheat  p«r  acre.  This  was  a  piece  of  land  that  had 
been  in  tillage  from  time  immemorial.  Both  pieces  were  first 
laid  dry  by  drainage  3^  feet  deep  in  1840 ;  both  these  pieces  of 
land  have  since  been  well  worthy  the  name  of  good  land,  and 
with  fair  management  they  will  continue  to  yield  abundant 
crops,  having  a  deep  and  fertile  staple  of  soil  to  work  upon. 

We  think  it  right  to  state  that  we  have  experienced  some 
very  unprofitable  results  from  sowing  wheat  upon  land  deeply 
ploughed  after  clover,  beans,  and  potatoes,  before  we  got  the 
knowledge  of  applying  Crosskill's  roller,  or  sheep-treading, 
after  sowing  and  again  in  the  spring,  and  applying  3  cwt. 
of  salt  per  acre.  We  have  satisfied  ourselves  by  a  series 
of  experiments  that  extra-deep  cultivation  is  only  u^ful  for 
green  crops,  where  liberal  farmyard  manuring  must  be  applied 
after  each  extra  depth  is  brought  into  action.  When  the  full 
depth  desired  is  obtained,  artificial  manure  will  by  itself  grow 
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abundant  crops.  Subsoiling  we  bave  practised  (with  a  variety 
of  results)  for  the  past  thirty  years,  before^  immediately  afUr^  and 
years  subsequent  to  drainage,  the  result  of  which  we  may  thus  sum 
up.  First,  always  injurious  befoif  draining,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  case  where  there- is  an  impervious  floor  or  pan 
betwixt  the  soil  and  subsoil,  the  latter  being  more  or  less  porous, 
and  giving  some  vent  for  the  escape  of  the  water.  Secondly,  we 
have  never  benefited  by  subsoiling  sti£f  clay  unmixed  with  stones 
or  sandy  veins,  although  we  have  decidedly  received  damage 
by  subsoiling  clay,  but  never  from  ploughing  clay  deep.  We 
found  that  on  all  subsoils  where  there  are  considerable  quantities 
of  stone,  large  or  small,  subsoiling  was  followed  by  the  best 
results ;  on  sand  it  never  has  done  good  in  any  one  case.  We 
have  found  that,  where  subsoiling  is  done  before  drains  bave  had 
time  to  get  into  operation,  the  land  has  been  longer  before  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  drain  have  been  brought  into  play.  We 
apprehend  that  the  reason  is  that  the  breaking  up  and  stirring  of 
the  subsoil  cause  the  already  imperfectly  formed  pores  to  fill  up 
by  the  first  heavy  wet,  making  the  whole  mass  settle  down  like 
a  plaster  floor ;  whereas  a  few  years  after  drainage  the  pores  get 
organised  into  regular  channels  leading  to  the  drains  through  the 
subsoil.  We  have  found  it  always  best  not  to  subsoil  for  at 
least  two  summers  after  draining ;  when  it  is  done,  let  it  be  for 
the  fallow  or  root  crop,  but  not  with  the  autumn  ploughing ;  in 
spring,  give  a  cross  ploughing  the  full  depth,  subsoiling  as  deep 
under  the  plough  as  you  plough  in  performing  this  operation. 
There  are  few  who  do  it  well,  as  they  allow  the  horses  to  walk 
in  the  furrow  upon  the  already  loosened  subsoil,  making  it  a 
more  compact  mass  where  the  horses  tread  than  it  was  before. 
This  we  have  for  more  than  twenty  years  avoided,  by  arranging 
the  draught  of  the  horses  drawing  the  surface-plough  so  that 
they  all  walk  on  the  unploughed  land. 

We  give  drawings  of  our  arrangements  for  three,  four,  and  fi^re, 
up  to  twelve  horses,  so  that  our  readers  may  be  able  to  get 
these  necessary  articles  made  before  commencing  the  operation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  these  arrangements  the 
chief  objects  in  view  are,  first,  that  each  horse  should  draw 
his  fair  share;  secondly,  that  the  horses  shall  go  as  close 
together  as  is  consistent  with  free  action,  so  as  to  bring  the 
line  of  draught  as  directly  in  the  traction  line  of  the  plough  a» 
possible,  thus  reducing  the  necessity  for  setting  the  coulter-edge 
off  the  land,  in  order  to  keep  the  plough  in  the  proper  path.  We 
have  found  the  three  and  five  horse  arrangements  well  adapted 
for  this  purpose,  as  they  make  the  centre  line  of  draught  about 
right  for  the  line  of  plough-traction.     For  subsoiling  the  same 
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arrangements  are  required;  therefore  we  bave  generally  used 
eight  horses,  three  in  the  plough  and  five  in  the  subsoiler: 
if  the  work  is  easy,  walk  fast ;  if  hard  work,  give  more  time ; 
and  if  more  power  is  required,  use  five  horses  in  each;  the 
expense  we  have  never  found  more  than  two  common  plough- 
ings  requiring  the  same  number  of  horses,  as  we  have  always 
had  from  an  acre  to  five  roods  done  per  day,  indeed  often  six 
roods. 

Our  mode  of  keeping  horses  has  been  liberal :  during  the  winter 
eight  months  two  bushels  of  good  oats,  half  a  bushel  of  beans, 
and  half  a  hundredweight  of  hay  cut  into  chaff,  with  straw 
ad  libitum^  weekly  :  and  in  summer  a  bushel  of  split  beans,  with 
as  much  green  Italian  rye-grass  and  clover  as  ihey  wish.  By 
looking  over  our  books,  we  find  that  the  following  is  about 
what  has  been  the  average  expense  of  ploughing  and  subsoiling 
upwards  of  five  hundred  acres  (the  plough  going  8  inches,  and 
the  subsoiler  8  inches  deep),  when  done  with  eight  horses,  three 
in  the  plough  and  five  in  the  subsoiler : — 

£.  9.  d. 
Eight  hones  a  week,  at  12«.  ^,y  including  insurance  ..600 

Two  men,  at  14s 18    0 

Three  lads,  at  6» 0  18    0 

Tear  and  wear  of  ploughs,  harness,  &c 1  14    0 

Six  acres,  at  30« £900^ 

This  is  rather  over  than  under  the  actual  expense,  therefore  it 
is  a  safe  basis  for  calculation.  We  have  not  had  any  digging 
and  subsoiling  done  in  England,  but  have  done  a  little  by 
ploughing  and  subsoiling  with  strong  two-tine  forks,  the  plough 
drawn  by  five  horses  going  10  inches  deep,  and  the  men  going 
8  inches  into  the  subsoil  with  the  forks ;  we  found  that  it  was 
hard  work  for  twenty  men  to  keep  up  to  the  plough;  we  did 
only  two  acres  and  a  quarter  in  two  days  of  nine  hours*  work 
each,  but,  the  weather  being  fine,  we  think  that  an  acre  a-day 
would  be  a  fair  average  for  good  effectual  work  on  such  very 
strong  clay  land,  upon  a  stiff  blue  clay  subsoU.  The  expense 
stood  thus : — 

£.  •.    d. 

Five  horses,  at  2«.  li. 0  10    5 

One  ploughman,  at  Ss.  4^.     ..      ..      0    2    4 

Two  lads,  one  leading,  the  other  driving,  at  Is.  ..  0    2    0 

Twenty  men  subsoiling,  at  28 2    0    0 

Tear  and  wear  of  tools,  plough,  and  harness       ..058 

\  — — ^— 

Making  the  total  cost  per  acre     ..      ..306 

Tn  the  same  field  alongside,  we  did  one  acre  the  same  depth 
with  Gray's  subsoiler,  drawn  by  five  horses ;  the  work  we  thought 
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but  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  done  bj  tbe  fork  ;  this  was  done 

easily  in  a  day.   The  expense  stood  thus : — 

£.  <.   dL 

Tea  horses,  at  28.  Icf. 1  0  10 

Two  men,  at  2s.  4cf.       0  4    8 

Three  lads,  at  1« 0  3    0 

Tear  and  wear        0  6    0 

Making  a  total  cost  per  acre  of   ..      .»   1  14    6 

Proving  the  subsoiler  more  economical  by  26*.  per  acre. 

The  rest  of  the  iSeld  we  did  not  subsoil,  but  ploughed  the  same 
depth,  except  one  ridge,  which  was  ploughed  5  inches  deep, 
being  the  full  depth  of  previous  cultivation ;  all  those  operations 
were  performed  in  the  March  of  1840.  The  whole  field  was  after- 
wards grubbed,  harrowed,  rolled,  and  ridged,  well  dunged,  and 
planted  with  potatoes,  the  ridges  crossing  the  direction  of  the 
ploughing ;  the  crop  was  four  times  horse-hoed,  and  twice 
moulded  up :  they  turned  out  an  excellent  crop,  there  being 
no  difference  worth  note  in  the  subsoiled  part,  but  the  ridge 
only  ploughed  5  inches  deep  produced  23  cwt.  less  to  the 
acre  than  the  rest,  which  was  ploughed  10  inches  deep ;  we 
sold  the  potatoes  at  home  for  2s.  a  cwt.,  so  that  the  extra  crop, 
by  deep  ploughing,  was  sold  for  46jr.  an  acre,  while  the  extra 
depth  of  ploughing  cost  only  9*.,  thus  leaving  a  profit  equal  to 
rent  and  taxes.  The  whole  field  was  sown  with  wheat  in  three 
equal  parts,  one  ploughed  10  inches  deep,  another  5,  and  the 
third  ploughed  with  one-horse  ploughs  3  inches  deep  and  7 
wide;  one  half  of  this  part  had  the  seed  ploughed  in,  the 
other  half  was  drilled ;  also  one  half  of  each  of  the  other  two 
parts  was  drilled,  the  rest  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in«  The 
whole  was  done  with  the  soil  in  that  state  we  like  best  for 
wheat-sowing,  namely,  wet  enough  not  to  smear.  Each  was 
thrashed  separately,  giving  the  following  results :  ploughed 
in,  34i  bushels,  weighing  62  lbs.  ;  harrowed  in  on  5-inch 
ploughing,  31  bushels ;  and  on  the  10  inches  deep  29i  bushels. 
The  three  drilled  pieces  stood  thus  : — 

Three-inch  ploughing     32  hushels. 

Five-inch  ditto        31i     „ 

Ten-inch  ditto         27       „ 

The  weight  of  straw  was  not  taken,  but  the  bulk  was  in  favour 
of  deep  ploughing ;  the  quality  of  the  grain  was  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  shallow  ploughing.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  judge, 
the  potato  crop  had  exhausted  the  whole  benefit  of  the  manure 
on  the  part  that  had  never  been  ploughed  deep,  as  the  straw  was 
at  least  a  foot  shorter,  and  the  ears  generally  one  row  of  grain 
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shorter.  On  the  unsubsoiled  part  the  crop  was  the  most  even  and 
had  the  brightest  colour ;  the  subsoiled  part  was  weak  in  plant 
all  winter  and  spring,  and  although  it  recovered  wonderfully,  and 
looked  a  fine  crop  at  harvest,  the  straw  was  not  so  bright  nor  the 
grain  so  plump  and  good  as  the  rest ;  on  the  other  parts  these  defects 
increased  with  the  depth  the  lands  were  ploughed  for  the  wheat 
crop.  The  following  autumn  we  attempted  to  plough  this  field 
a  foot  deep  for  turnips,  but  were  unable  with  five  horses  to 
accomplish  it,  because  the  claj  subsoil  that  had  been  moved 
by  former  subsoiling  was  doughy  and  adhesive  and  would  not 
clear  the  plough.  That  which  bad  never  been  moved  did  clear 
the  plough  well,  and  we  could  have  accomplished  the  twelve 
inches  on  this  part,  but,  wishing  to  keep  to  our  rule  of  plough- 
ing across  the  line  of  tjne  former  deep  ploughing,  we  ploughed 
it  10  inches  deep  again.  We  tried  several  similar  experiments, 
both  in  this  country  and  Ireland,  but  always  found  subsoiling 
clay,  if  not  injurious,  at  least  useless. 

A  field  of  light  land  (soil  made  eight  inches  deep  by  our 
former  ploughing),  drained  in  1840;  subsoil  Northampton- 
shire ironstone  intermixed  with  clay — we  ploughed  a  foot 
deep  in  the  autumn  of  1843,  and  subsoiled  9  inches ;  the 
whole  was  grubbed  with  Smith's  grubber  8  inches  deep  in 
March,  and  again  in  April,  then  well  manured  with  40 
cubic  yards  of  green  or  long  dung,  and  planted  with  potatoes 
in  ridges  28  inches  wide,  which  were  four  times  horsehoed  10  . 
inches  deep,  twice  handhoed,  and  twice  moulded  up  with  a 
deep-bodied  Deanston  subsoil-plough,  having  a  pair  of  mould- 
boards  fixed  high  enough  to  allow  of  stirring  the  subsoil  10  inches 
below  the  bottom  of  the  ridge  furrow.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  (1844)  was  an  extraordinarily  dry  summer,  scarcely  any 
rain  falling  from  March  to  the  end  of  September ;  in  fact,  we 
noted  particularly  that  the  land  was  never  wetted  an  inch  deep 
by  rain,  from  the  planting  of  this  crop  till  October;  yet  the 
whole  25  acres  averaged  over  15  tons  of  potatoes  (of  superior 
quality)  per  acre.  As  a  preparation  for  the  seed,  this  field  was  all 
ploughed  4  inches  deep,  except  one  acre  which  was  ploughed  10 
inches :  the  whole  was  drilled  with  wheat,  which  produced  an 
immense  crop  of  straw — soft  and  laid  as  if  rolled  in  that  part 
which  was  deep-ploughed,  the  rest  only  laid  badly  in  patches. 
There  was  much  blight  in  those  parts  that  were  laid,  all  the  deep- 
ploughed  part  worse  blighted  than  any  other  of  the  laid  parts. 
We  did  not  keep  it  apart,  therefore  the  whole  was  thrashed 
together,  yielding  32  bushels  2  pecks  per  acre,  weighing  62  pounds 
a  bushel.  After  the  wheat  it  was  again  ploughed  a  foot  deep  for 
turnips,  which  were  an  excellent  crop,  abi)ve  twenty  tons  per 
acre,  followed  by  oats  that  yielded  above  nine  quarters  per  acre, 
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succeeded  by  an  excellent  crop  of  seeds.  These  are  some  of  our 
experiments,  the  whole  record  of  which  would  fill  a  book,  all 
proving  the  utility  of  cleep  cultivation  for  roots  and  fallow  on 
days  and  all  other  soils,  except  sand  and  peat  or  red  bog ;  also 
proving  that  subsoiling  acted  beneficially  wherever  there  was  a 
mixture  of  stones  in  the  subsoil,  but  was  of  np  benefit,  if  not 
injurious,  on  clay  or  sand  subsoils.  Now,  as  to  the  best  imple* 
ment  to  subsoil  efficiently  ;  we  have  never  found  anything  capable 
of  breaking  up  hard  stony  subsoil  perfectly,  except  Smith  of 
Deanston's  plough,  with  a  wheel  to  guide  the  depth;  and 
for  ordinary  gravelly  loams,  or  gravelly  and  sandy  clay,  Gray  of 
Uddingston's  subsoiler,  which  got  the  prize  at  Lincoln,  meets 
our  wants  best :  Read's  subsoiler  did  more  to  put  the  operation 
out  of  use  than  any  other  thing  we  know  of,  and  we  found  that 
by  its  use  we  sacrificed  efficiency  at  the  shrine  of  reduced  draught, 
except  in  stiff  clay  while  in  a  dry  state ;  it  makes  a  mere  rut 
in  the  middle  of  the  furrow,  leaving  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
subsoil  unmoved,  and  jumping  over  all  the  hard  parts. 

We  have  not  trench-ploughed  any  land  in  this  country, 
except  a  few  acres  of  old  grass,  when  first  breaking  it  up,  and  that 
was  only  ploughed  2  inches  deep  by  the  first  plough,  and  from 
5  to  6  by  the  second ;  an  acre  was  ploughed  8  inches  deep,  and 
all  the  rest  was  ploughed  5  inches,  the  whole  done  during  the 
winter  of  1841,  and,  after  applying  ten  quarters  of  lime,  sown 
.with  oats  in  March  ;  in  May  3  cwt  of  salt  was  applied  per 
acre.  The  crop  was  evidently  the  best  on  the  shallow  or  5-inch 
ploughing;  and  that  on  the  part  trench-ploughed  was  not  a 
whit  better  if  as  good  as  that  ploughed  the  sam6  depth  at  one 
operation.  The  whole  piece  yielded  above  10  quarters  per  acre. 
It  was  all  ploughed  10  inches  deep  in  autumn,  prepared  by 
grubber  in  spring,  and  planted  for  potatoes  without  manure; 
but,  after  harrowing  down  the  drills  6  quarters  of  lime  and  salt, 
which  had  lain  mixed  three  months,  were  spread  per  acre,  and 
immediately  the  drills  made  up  again  with  Uie  double-moulding 
plough  and  again  harrowed  down,  as  the  potatoes  were  then 
almost  through  the  ground ;  the  whole  produced  an  average  of 
11  tons  per  acre.  There  was  no  difierence  in  favour  of,  or  against, 
the  parts  either  ploughed  deep  or  trench-ploughed  for  the  former 
crop.  The  subsoil  was  a  cold  stiff  clay  free  from  stones,  there- 
fore we  did  not  subsoil.  This  field  was  drained  3^  feet  deep 
before  ploughing  for  the  oats. 

While  in  Ireland  we  drained  a  field  of  what  is  termed  bot* 
tom  land ;  the  soil  of  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  the 
last  few  inches  of  turf  bog  left,  after  all  the  rest  had  from  age 
to  age  been  used  as  fuel.  This  field  had  about  7  inches  of 
black  bog-soil,   under   which   was  the   drift  of  the  mountain 
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limestone  mixed  with  sand.  In  July  and  August,  1S32,  we 
trenched  one-fourth  of  this  hj  spade  and  one-fourth  by  plough, 
14  inches  deep ;  that  trenched  by  spade  cost  4/.  3s^  4<f.  an  acre, 
the  subsoil  nearly  all  requiring  to  be  worked  with  the  pickaxe, 
and  then  shovelled  over  the  top  of  the  black  soil.  The  trench- 
ploughing  was  done  with  two  ploughs,  the  first  drawn  by  two 
horses,  going  7  inches  deep  and  10  inches  wide ;  the  second 
plough  loaded  with  a  cwt.  in  the  body  of  it  to  keep  it  steady, 
and  drawn  by  four  horses  yoked  with  equalizing  swingle-trees ; 
in  fact,  it  was  here  we  were  driven  to  the  invention  of  these  in- 
dispensable appendages  to  deep  ploughing  with  high-spirited 
horses.  The  last,  or  trench- plough,  took  up  7  inches  out  of 
the  bottom  of  the  preceding  plough's  furrow  and  laid  it  on  the 
top  ;  thus  the  soil  was  completely  covered  with  subsoil,  making 
a  white  field  out  of  a  black  one.  The  rest  of  the  field  was 
ploughed  3  inches  deep  with  a  double-coulter  plough,  that  is, 
one  coulter  in  advance  of  the  regular  one^  cutting  the  furrow- 
slice  along  the  middle  about  2  inches  deep  ;  thus  each  funow- 
slice  was  cut  longitudinally  nearly  in  two,  making  strips  4 
inches  wide,  while  the  ploughing  was  done  8  inches  wide. 
This  part  was  then  well  rolled  with  a  heavy  stone  roller  and 
left  until  November,  when  it  was  ploughed  across  11  inches 
deep  with  six  horses,  three  and  three  abreast,  the  plough 
being  loaded  with  a  cwt.  in  the  body  to  keep  it  from  rising  out 
of  the  hard  gravelly  subsoil.  The  whole  field  was  replougfaed 
across  and  well  prepared  and*  sown  with  turnips,  manured  with 
20  bushels  of  bones  mixed  with  bog-mould  and  saturated  with 
dung-water  for  several  weeks  before  use.  The  crop  of  turnips, 
white  globe  and  red  Norfolk,  was  excellent ;  but  the  half  that 
was  first  ploughed  shallow  and  then  deep  produced  much  the 
best  crop,  and  the  crop  of  oats  afterwards  was  also  the  best ;  but 
after  being  again  ploughed  10  to  12  inches  deep,  and  subsoiled 
8  inches  under  thftt,  a  crop  of  swedes  grown  with  40  cubic  yards 
of  dung  was  much  the  best  on  the  half  of  the  field  that  was 
trenched  for  the  former  turnip  crop ;  though  we  could  not  see 
any  difference  in  favour  of  the  spade  over  the  trench-ploughing, 
although  the  expense  was  more  than  double.  After  the  swede 
crop  we  never  could  discern  any  difference  in  favour  of  the 
trenchings.  It  is  right  to  observe,  that,  from  the  decay  of  the 
vegetable  matter  of  the  boggy  soil  causing  it  to  subside,  every 
time  the  land  has  been  ploughed  12  inches  deep  a  little  fresh 
^Travel  was  brought  up :  this  field  has  produced  crops  nearly 
equal  to  those  of  the  best  land. 

Another  field,  where  the  grass  was  of  the  very  roughest  de- 
scription and  the  bog-soil  10  inches  deep,  after  drainage  was 
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trenched  thas: — first  spitful  10  inches,  and  then  8  inches  of 
the  gravel  dug  np  and  laid  on  the  top,  in  July  and  Augnst, 
1834,  at  a  cost  of  5/.  the  acre.  The  trench-ploughing  was  so  un- 
satisfactory, that  we  only  had  one  acre  done ;  three  acres  were 
ploughed  8  inches  deep,  and  again  12  inches  deep  in  October ; 
the  whole  was  cross-ploughed  12  inches  deep  in  March,  and  then 
prepared  for  turnips,  which  were  manured  with  bones  and  well 
and  deeply  worked.  The  part  trenched  by  spade  pnxlaced  nearly 
double  that  of  the  part  not  trenched,  and  above  a  third  more  than 
that  trenched  by  the  plough :  the  oats  after  the  turnips  were  equally 
in  favour  of  the  spade-trenching  against  that  ploogth^trenched ;  and 
the  part  not  trenched  at  all  had  a  great  bulk  of  straw,  but  the  grain 
was  deficient  in  both  quantity  and  quality,  showing  the  want  of  the 
gravel.  This  part  was  then  trenched  also,  and  the  rest  ploughed 
and  subsoiled,  after  which  it  went  into  regular  rotation  and 
cropped  well.  From  these  and  other  experiments  we  concluded  in 
favour  of  trenching  wherever  the  depth  of  bog-earth  was  not  more 
than  8  inches  deep,  as  that  and  less  depths  could  be  ploughed  so 
as  to  bring  up  a  fair  mixture  of  subsoil  to  give  weight,  &c.,  to 
the  bog-earth.  The  subsoiling  we  have  found  it  best  to  leave 
until  the  second  time  of  preparing  for  roots  after  drainage.  By 
subsoiling,  the  decay  of  the  bog-earth  is  hastened,  and  the  subsoil 
sweetened,  and  prepared  for  being  brought  into  action  by  future 
deep  ploughings ;  the  decomposition  of  the  boggy  soil  permitting 
it  to  be  gradually  reached  on  each  return  to  the  preparatory 
deep  ploughing  for  root  crops. 

In  the  summer  of  1827  we  assisted  in  the  draining  of  a  field  of 
deep  re<l  bog  that  was  not  firm  enough  for  horses  to  get  upon,  so 
that  all  tlie  operations  were  done  by  hand :  we  sunk  the  drains  5 
feet  deep,  going  through  the  bog  and  a  foot  into  the  sand  below. 
These  drains  had  18  inches  of  thorns  firmly  trampled  into  them, 
upon  which  the  surface*turf  was  laitl ;  they  were  then  filled  in  and 
well  rammed  down,  to  keep  out  the  air  as  much  as  possible.  The 
total  expense  was  3/.  10«.  per  acre.  The  whole  field  was  trenched 
20  inches  deep,  buiying  the  surface,  spongy,  mossy  soil,  and 
bringing  up  the  black,  soapy,  rotten  under-sotl,  at  a  cost  of  6/.  per 
acre ;  it  was  then  covered  with  80  cubic  yards  per  acre  of  a  mix- 
ture of  red  clay  and  gravel  (provincially  termed  fill  in  the  west 
of  Scotland)  at  a  cost  of  4/.  per  acre.  Aftw  this  it  was  left  until 
the  following  March,  when  50  cubic  yards  per  acre  of  ooal- 
ashes  and  nightsoil,  drawn  from  Glasgow,  at  a  cost  of  Vil.  an 
acre,  was  forked  in  and  well  mixed  with  the  soil  6  inches  deep,  in 
the  first  week  of  April :  the  whole  was  hand-drilled  with  Altring- 
ham  carrots,  which  were  managed  altogether  by  hand,  at  an 
expense  of  4/.  an  acre,  including  the  digging  up.     This  was 
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perhaps  the  most  successful  bit  of  spirited  fanning  it  has  been 
our  lot  to  have  anything  to  do  with,  as  the  crop  yielded  over  31 
tons  of  carrots  the  acre,  which  were  sold  to  the  Glasgow  green- 
grocers at  an  average  of  5/.  per  ton ;  Uius  leaving  a  profit  the 
first  season  of  more  than  double  the  fee-simple  of  tiie  land.  Half 
the  field  was  ploughed  shallow  and  sown  with  oats,  which 
grew  abundance  of  straw  but  no  grain  ;  the  other  half  was  again 
sown  with  carrots  manured  with  soot,  but  the  crop  fell  off  to 
20  tons,  and  the  price  to  75«.  a  ton,  reducing  the  return  to  half. 

This  field  was  cropped  with  oats  and  carrots  alternately  until 
we  left  for  Ireland  in  1832,  and  perhaps  no  piece  of  land  eveV 
made  so  much  money  as  this  did  in  return  for  high  manuring 
and  deep  cultivation,  but  of  course  the  near  market  for  the  roots 
was  the  available  means  of  making  those  profits.  The  land 
wiiich  lies  in  an  unprofitable  state  of  nature  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  large  towns,  growing  a  scanty  produce  of  meadow  hay, 
which  is  frequently  the  case  in  England,  shows  that  in  such  situa- 
tions capital  and  intelligence  are  attracted  into  other  channels. 

The  only  hand  cultivation  we  ever  saw  that  bad  Ithe  recom- 
mendation of  economy  on  its  side,  as  compared  with  the  plough, 
was  in  the  spring  of  1850,  when  we  were  called  upon  to  offi- 
ciate in  adjudicating  awards  for  digging  with  forks  12  inches 
deep,  which  took  place  on  Mr.  Walter's  farm  near  Greenhithe 
in  Kent,  where  the  men,  fifteen  in  number,  each  dug  in  one  day 
four  square  poles  of  strong  clay  and  nine  square  poles  of  light 
deep  soil  upon  the  chalk  formation  (but  having  several  feet  of 
drift  between  it  and  the  chalk) ;  this  they  did  in  a  most  efficient 
manner,  while  on  the  opposite  side  oi  the  fence  we  saw  four 
splendid  horses  hauling  an  unwieldy  turnwrest  plough,  going 
7  inches  deep,  with  one  man  holding  and  another  driving. 
From  what  we  saw,  as  weQ  as  fiKNcn  information,  an  acre  is  in 
that  neighbourhood  much  more  than  a  general  day^s  work 
throughout  the  season. 

Now,  if  we  take  fourteen  men  to  dig  an  acre  12  inches  deep, 
finding  their  own  tools,  ten  could  dig  an  acre  7  inches,  which, 
at  2«.  a  day,  makes  1/.  per  acre. 

«.     d. 

Now  four  hoarses  so  near  tho  Great  Metropolis  must  cost  2&.  6(2. 

a-day  each  for  keep  and  iusurance,  making        10    0 

One  man 2    6 

One  lad       ,      13 

Tearaodiwff  of  homeBs  «•     ••      ..     —     ^.13 

15    0 

We  think  there  are  few  lanners  who  would  not  dig  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  land  if  they  could  get  it  done  at  these 
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prices,  which  we  were  told  by  these  labourers  they  would  be 
willing  to  undertake  to  do  ;  the  land  dug  would  afterwards  be 
prepared  for  a  crop  for  at  least  five  shillings  per  acre  less  tban 
that  after  the  plough,  at  an  equal  depth,  as  the  forks  leave  the 
soil  perfectly  free  from  any  of  that  pernicious  glazing  effect,  so 
much  admired  by  ploughmen,  but  detested  by  all  gardeners  and 
philosophical  farmers. 

Fourthly,  Is  pulverisation  sufficient  without  inversion  of  the 
soil  ?  As  a  short  answer  to  this  question,  we  (from  some  few 
•  years'  experience)  say  No ;  but  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
operations  of  cultivation  we  say  Yes  ! 

We  will  detail  our  experience  in  this  matter.  Having  in 
1840  invented  a  grubber  (made  by  Messrs.  Smith  of  Paisley) 
with  which  we  thought  of  superseditig  the  plough,  we  began 
our  experiment  upon  a  field  that  had  been  treated  as  follows:— 
Ploughed  after  clover ;  the  soil  a  first-rate  loam,  part  upon  North- 
ampton ironstone  and  part  upon  a  yellow  clay  subsoil,  the  staple 
being  generally  from  6  to  10  inches  deep :  8  quarters  of  lime 
applied  before  and  12  after  ploughing  it  5  inches  deep ;  one  acre 
we  only  ploughed  3j  inches  deep.  The  whole  was  sown  with 
wheat  drilled  ;  during  the  spring  all  (except  the  shallow-ploughed 
part)  lost  plant  very  much,  but  we  put  the  whole  of  our  sheep 
upon  it,  giving  them  some  turnips  thrown  about,  to  induce 
them  to  run  about  and  trample  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  ap- 
plied 3  cwt.  of  salt  per  acre.  This  had  the  effect- of  establish- 
ing and  invigorating  the  plants,  causing  them  to  stool  or  tiller 
rapidly.  There  were  34  bushels  (of  62  lbs.)  per  acre  on  the 
5-inch  ploughing ;  but  37  bushels  on  the  shallow  or  Si- 
inch  ploughing.  After  autmnn  scarifying  and  cleansing  the 
stubbles,  we  ploughed  two-thirds  of  the  field  12  inches  deep ; 
the  other  thmi  we  cultivated  with  the  grubber  to  the  same 
depth,  by  going  three  times  over  the  ground  in  different  direc- 
tions, thus  expending  as  much  for  grubbing  as  was  expended 
on  the  other  part  for  ploughing.  In  March,  when  the  first 
spring  grubbing  took  place,  the  ploughed  part  was  decidedly 
the  easiest  draught  for  the  six  horses  which  were  required  to  work 
it  up  to  the  full  depth ;  one  acre  of  that  previously  ploughed 
was  again  cultivated  with  the  plough  instead  of  the  grubber ;  the 
whole  was  prepared  and  sown  with  swedes,  manured  with  24 
cubic  yards  of  farmyard  dung,  long  and  unfermented,  and  16 
bushels  of  bone-dust,  mixed  with  ashes  and  wetted  with  dung- 
water  some  weeks  before  use.  The  whole  field  was  sown  upon 
the  ridge  ;  all  came  up  and  went  on  well,  except  the  acre  that  was 
three  times  spring-ploughed  instead   of  being  grubbed.     The 
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effect  of  tbe  ploughing  (as  usual)  was  shown,  first,  in  drying  the 
soil  too  much ;  secondly,  in  imperfect  pulverization.  To  these 
causes  we  attribute  the  irr^ularity  of  tbe  braird  of  the  swedes. 
Tbe  whole  was  twice  borse»boed  with  a  light  shallow  paring  or 
weed-destroying  horse-hoe,  and  at  the  same  time  singled  and  hand- 
hoed.  When  the  plants  were  strong  and  about  a  foot  across  the 
foliage,  the  grubber  horse-hoe  went  through,  first  4  inches  deep, 
then  8  inches,  then  the  full  depth  ^f  the  worked  soil,  namely, 
one  foot ;  a  fortnight  intervening  between  each  operation.  The 
whole  was  a  first-rate  crop,  but  the  part  wholly  cultivated  by  the 
plough  rather  uneven  in  plant.  In  the  end  of  November  we 
had  four  square  po]es  q(  the  average  of  each  weighed,  after  clean 
topping  and  tailing : — ^ 

Produce  per  Acre. 

No.  1.  By  plouigb  cultivation     ..     19^  tons. 

No.  2.  By  plough  and  grabber  cultivation        ••     ..23}    „ 
Ne.  3.  By  grubber  alone • 2li    „ 

The  whole  crop  was  drawn  off  and  the  field  sown,  one-half  with 
April  wheat  and  the  other  with  oats,  all  drilled  across  the  line  of 
cultivation,  after  being  prepared  in  the  following  way : — 

No.  1.  Half  ploughed  10  inches  and  the  other  half  4  inches 
deep. 

No.  2.  The  same. 

No.  3.  Half  was  grubbed  10  inches  and  the  other  half  4 
inches  deep.  The  whole  was  sown  the  last  week  of  March,  and 
was  dressed  with  3  cwt.  of  salt  per  acre  the  beginning  of  May. 
The  whole  field  was  sown  with  Italian  rye-grass  and  broad 
clover  the  last  week  of  May  and  hoed  in. 


Oais. 

Wbsat. 

Biuhekof4llb6. 

Ba8belBof62lb6. 

No.  1,  ploughed  10  inches  deep,  produced 

..  90       .. 

38 

* 

9f 

..  83       .. 

42 

No.  2     „           10 

9» 

..  91       .. 

87* 

4 

99 

..  85       .. 

41  i 

No.  3,  grubbed  10 

99 

..  84       .. 

34 

4 

>9 

..  80       .. 

38 

Although  the  season  was  very  dry,  the  seeds  were  an  excellent 
crop.  They  fed  off  six  ewes  with  their  lambs  per  acre  ;  two  acres 
were  mown  for  our  horses,  and  directly  after  each  mowing  it  whs 
manured  at  the  rate  of  half  a  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  one  cwt. 
of  guano  mixed  per  acre.  This  yielded  four  mowings,  keeping 
ten  horses  from  the  12th  of  May  till  the  end  of  August,  each 
horse  having  a  bushel  of  split  beans  a  week.  We  observed  that 
on  all  the  parts  deeply  cultivated  for  the  grain  crops  the  seeds 
were  much  the  best,  but  we  could  discover  no  difference  for  or 
against  the  grubbed  part  No.  3.  There  being  a  capital  lot  of 
sheep  keep,  which  after  this  dry  season  was  too  valuable  to 
VOL.  XVII.  2  P 
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plough-  io,  we  resolved  to  leaye  the  fi«U  tow  oaUf  aod  im.  Sep«^ 
tember  applied.  20  cubic  jard*  of  dung  per  acre^  which  gare  the 
grass  an  unpnlse,  ajid,  after  si^  weeka'  resl»  it.winleied  fire  ewea 
to  the  acre,  wkh  the  aid  of  half  a.  pint  of  oats  and/ a  little  chaff 
each,  per  day,,  from  the  1st  of  November  till  the  laat.wieek  of 
March,  wheh  the  whole  field  was  piepand  far  a  ciop  of  Heye* 
toua  oats,  in  the  iiollowiog  modes:  the^  whole-  waa  drilled. the 
first  week  of  April,  the  land  beiogin>a  moat  favourable  state  few 
i:eceiving  the  seed,  and  boad.  in  May,  when  3  ewt»  ef  salt  waa 
applied  per  acre :— •  • 

:     auhdaof4lU». 
"      *  ^"  -.—••'»—  per  •ere. 

Ko.l,  ploughed  10  incfaesctoeps  pndnoed      101 

99  5  99  99  ...•••••         9Z' 

No.  2     99  10  „  „  102        4 

>f  o  •„  9,  93 

No*  3  was  all  ijroad-shaued,  harrowed,  and  rolled  while  dry, 
to  kill  the  grassy  half  waa  twice  grabbed  10  inches  deep ; 

produced..  • •  ..••  ..  • 85 

•  Ditto,  0  inches  deep  .»      .*      .*     ...    .«..    ..,     «».     .^     ^..    72 

No.  3^  was-  hoed  twice,  No.  1  and'  No.  2  once ;  there  appeared 
quite  as  much  straw  per  acre  on  No.  3 ;  in  ftct,  there  was  the 
same  number  of  sheares,  but  the  straw  was  not' so  bright- and  the 
oats  were  more  chaflFy  and  worse  to  thresh  :*  taking  the  whole 
together,  it  was  the  finest  field  of  oats  we  ever  saw  grown,  die 
straw  being  higher  than  a  man. 

In  September^  1845,  the  field  was  prepared'  fcr  wheat,  each 
part  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  oats ;  w&  applied-  3  cwt.  of  salt 
per  acre  after  sowing,  and  3  cwt.  again  in  April  with  3  cwt.  of 
guano,  hoed  in.  We  shovid  mention  thatwe  rolled  the  whole  welP 
after  sowing  with  CrosskiU's  clodcrusher,  and  again  in  March  : — 

No.  1,  plqughQ^  10  inches  dsefv  prodoeed  34  bushels  of  62  lbs.  per  aeie. 
No.  a       „      ..12        „  „        324 

Ko.a  grHbbe4.12        ,.  ,     „        28 

99  4  >»  ».  ^5  9,^ 

In  No.  3  we  found,  that,  though  all  the  conditiona  of  cleanli- 
ness and  thorough  pulverization  were  complete,,  the  want  of 
aeration  was  strongly  shown9.  proving  that  it  is  essential,  because 
the  whole  of  this  piece,  on  dose  iaspection,  showed  a  great  want 
of  silica  on  the  straw ;  in  fact,  it  appeared^to  us  like  straw  grown 
upon  a  bog,  being  a  dingy  light  brown  rather  than  yellow. 
The  whole  was  much  laid,  and  the  quality  of  grain  much  inferior 
to  the  rest.  The  quality  in  all  the  lots  may  safely  be  taken  as 
declining  equally  with  the  quantities,  for  the  bulk  of  straw  was 
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geneiBUy  in  an  invcive  ratio  to  tfae'qiiaatitf  of  grain.  Thi»  wholer* 
iBeld  was  peculiar  for  tke  maiHier  m  whiobit  showed  the  effeetli^ 
of  deeply  preparing  the  soil  for  wfaeat  in  the  following  wajs  : — - 

1st*  Greater  bulk  of  straw  of  a  soft  description,  nnich  Isiid^  ixt 
foct  laid  in  proportion  to  the  deptb  of  onltiv8tion{ 

Sndly.  Later  ripe,  also  in  prDpavtipa  to  depths 

Srdljv  More  eha%,  whidi  gare  the  ears;  an  iaypoi&ig  appeal*' 
aaee  hx  size.  The  brightness  and  stifihess  of-  wheat-sttaw  we 
have  for  many  years  observed  to  xncreaee  with  the  shallowness  of 
the  prepMnations  for  it ;  at  least  it  has  been  soin  our  case,  where 
the  land  has  »  staple  either  natoxally  deep,  or  made- and  kept  so' 
by  deep  and  effectual  fallowing  for  roots^  dbe. 

After  this  we  were  satisfied  that  expodng  the  soil  to  the  aetiow* 
of  the  air  has  indisputably  a  beneficial  efiect,  especially  if 
the  land  is  thoroughly  and  deeply  ploughed  in  the  awtunm  in* 
sHch  a  way  as  to  expose  the  gresitesl  suriaoe  and  bodjr  of  earth* 
te  the  influence  of  the  weather  during  the  winter.  Our  ex*-- 
perience  a^tisfied  ue  that  no  more  ploughing  is^required  in  pre-^ 
pttring  land  for  roots,  &c.,  unless  CMone  other  object  is  in  view 
besides  the  pulverisation  of  the  soil,  such,  for  instance,  as  the* 
ploughing  in  of  manure,  &c. 

We  will  now  describe  the  wny  in  which  we  began  a  new 
system  ef  deepemng  strong  clay  land^  at' the  same* time  changing 
it  into  a  loam  and  good  turnip  soil. 

:  The  plan  is,.aCter  autumn  deanasig  the  stubbles;  to  plough  the 
land  the  sbme  depth  as  the  good  earth ;  in  April  banrow  it  well, 
then  plough  2  inches  deeper  than  the  former  ploughing,  turning 
the  furrow  completely  over,  and  laying  the  subsoil  on  the  top ;  or 
with  the  trench-plough  bringing  up  2  inches^  of  chiy  to^  the  top. 
When  this  chiy  becomes^  partially  dry,  harrow  actoss  ^r  3  times 
with  a  set  of  Howard's  ob  WiUiama^s  heavy-land  barrows ;  tnke  ai 
strong  horscrrahe  and  collet  all.  the  clods  into  rows ;  then  lights 
fires  22  yards  apart,  using  a  good  thorn  faggot  to  Idndle*  each 
heap,  adding,  cdods*  and  finely  broken  coal  or  coolddst  in  alternate 
lasers  as  the  heaps  bom  up;  Thuvliiere  will  be  10  heap»todie 
acre^  contaaoing  about  16  oufakr  yards. of  burnt'  clay  each,  which 
will  eost  for  colleetiTtff  out  of  the  ramat  left  by*  the;  herte-i«ke ; 
2rtfriuri9^incliiding  coal  at  10s.  a  tmi) ;  and  then  gpreadinff^  from  609; 
to  SOsi  an  acre,,  accordingly  as  the  weather  is  wet'  or  diy ;  the  ope^ 
ration  in  fine  weather  takes  abont  a  fortnight.  After  the  heaps 
have  burnt  4  or  5  days,  they  will  not  be  put  out  by  a- fall  of  2' 
inches  of  rain,  which  is  the  full  aven^  monthly  hl\.  The  hands 
required  are  3  men  to  2  acres.  After  spreading  the  ashes,  wMeb 
shcttld  be  done  by  the  let  of  June,. plough  them  in  half  the  depth 
of  the  former  ploughing,  and  sow  half  a  bushel  of  white  mustard  to 

2  P  2 
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the  acre:  this  will  be  ready  to  plough  down  in  7  weeks  after  sowing, 
and  should  be  ploughed  in  2  inches  deeper  than  the  former  trench 
or  deep  ploughing,  again  bringing  up  2  inches  of  clay,  which 
should  be  prepared  and  burned  in  the  same  way ;  then  ploughed, 
or,  better  still,  well  grubbed,  and  stirred  up  4  inches  deep,  when 
wheat  may  be  drilled  without  fear  of  the  result.  We  must  admit 
that  our  experience  has  not  been  great  in  this  system,  but  from 
what  we  have  done  we  feel  justified  in  urging  it  upon  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  well-drained  clay  soils. 

.  We  have  given  all  the  information  it  is  in  our  power  to  give,  as 
far  as  we  can  deduce  it  from  our  humble  researches  after  sound 
practical  principles  in  connexion  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and  we  may  sum  up  in  the  following  order : — 

First,  as  to  the  safest,  and  therefore  the  best,  way  of  deepen- 
ing the  staple.  On  soils  having  stony,  gravelly,  or  calcareous 
subsoils,  it  is  best  to  stir  the  subsoil  with  the  subsoil-plough 
previously  to  bringing  it  up  to  mix  with  the  staple,  and  this 
should  not  be  done  for  at  least  two  years  after  drainage.  All 
sandy  soils  where  there  is  less  clay  in  the  subsoil  than  in  the  soil 
should  not  be  cultivated  deep,  as  we  should  only  hasten  the 
escape  of  the  clay,  which  is  our  best  friend.  We  may  remark 
here,  that  we  have  derived  immense  advantage  from  mixing  one 
cubic  yard  of  clay  to  six  of  the  farmjard  dung  intended  for 
sandy  soils. 

.  On  bog  or  peat  where  the  under  peat  is  red  and  spongy,  it  is 
positively  injurious  to  plough  deep,  though  it  might  be  bene- 
ficial to  subsoil  it  to  encourage  decomposition.  We  know  it  to 
be  very  beneficial  to  plough  the  under  strata  up  in  dry  weather 
and  char  it,  and  thus  deepen  the  staple. 

We  think  that  what  we  have  advanced  will  go  far  to  sho^ 
that  the  best  way  of  deepening  the  staple  is  to  increase  the 
depth  of  cultivation,  whether  by  the  fork,  spade,  or  plough, 
early  in  autumn^  adding  not  more  than  one-fourth  additional 
depth  to  your  staple,  and  that  only  before  a  well-manured  green- 
crop,  unless  the  mustard  course  of  preparation  is  preferred ;  as 
we  feel  assured  that  a  due  admixture  of  vegetable  matter  is  re-* 
quired  to  complete  the  functions  of  the  laboratory  of  nature, 
and  supply  the  various  crops  with  their  food  properly  pre- 
pared. It  will  be  found  in  the  foregoing  remarks  that  our 
answers  to  the  four  heads  or  divisions  of  this  subject  are  as 
follows : — 

1st.  Deep  ploughing,  comparative  eflFect  of,  at  spring-time  and 
autumn. 

Is  decidedly  the  best  performed  in  autumn,  to  secure  the  rub 
of  the  winter's  weather. 
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2n(lly.  Subsoil -ploughing,  especially  upon  lands  recently 
drained. 

Our  experience  is  against  performing  this  operation  for  at 
least  two  years  after  drainage,  and  shows  that  it  is  injurious  on 
all  unmixed  clay  or  sand  subsoils. 

drdly.  Trench-ploughing,  forking,  digging,  &a 

On  this  subject  we  are  convinced  that  there  is  no  prudence  in 
burying  a  better  soil  than  we  bring  up,  unless  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  rich  manure  is  to  be  applied  to  compound  a  good 
soil  out  of  it ;  but,  as  we  have  shown,  when  the  soil  is  light  and 
spongy  and  the  under  strata  of  a  heavier  description,  then 
trenching  is  at  once  adding  fertility  to  the  soil,  as  in  the  cases  of 
bog  upon  any  earth  or  decomposed  rock,  or  sand  upon  clay, 
or  even  clay  on  sand,  or  where  the  subsoil  contains  lime :  in  such 
cases  trenching  is  beneficial  to  the  farmer. 

4thly.  Is  pulverization  sufficient  without  inversion  of  the  soil  ? 

To  this  our  experience  says  No ;  but  it  says  that  pulverization 
is  sufficient  with  occasional  inversion — that  is,  once  for  each 
crop. 

Here  we  have  ^un  our  yam,  and  hope  that  others,  as  well  as 
ourselves,  may  be  able  to  deepen  the  staple  of  our  cultivated  acres, 
so  as  to  yield  greater  abundance  of  bread  and  meat,  and  thus 
render  our  posterity  less  dependent  upon  other  nations  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  than  we  now  find  ourselves. 


J)e9cr^iion  of  DraugM'equdlmng  SwingU-trteB^  as  represented  in  the  Drawmgs 

Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

Figure  1  represents  a  full  set  of  draught-equalising  swinde-trees  for  either 
three  horses  abreast,  or  six  three-and-three  abreast ;  the  equaUsers  A  A  dividing 
the  strain  upon  the  draught-chain  H  into  three  equal  parts,  to  each  of  which 
the  swingle- trees  B  B  B  are  attached,  forming  a  complete  set  for  three  horses 
abreast  as  ehown  by  the  Nos.  1,  2,  3. 

Figure  2  represents  a  set  of  equalising  swingle-trees  for  any  number  of 
horses  from  two  to  six.  The  figure  represents  the  arrangement  for  ^ve  horses, 
three  in  the  furrow  and  two  on  the  land,  as  shown  by  the  iNos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

When  six  horses  are  to  be  used  in  three  pairs,  two  abreast,  add  another  pair 
of  fore-horse  equalisers,  d,  before  horse  No.  2,  to  which  yoke  the  sixth  horse ; 
at  the  same  time  alter  the  chain  F  into  the  centre  hole  of  the  equalisers  C, 
also  shifting  the  two  end  attachments  of  the  master-tree  G  to  the  holes  of  the 
equalisers  £  £  nearest  the  end,  which  completes  the  arrangement  for  six 
liorses  two-and-two  abreast. 

When  four  horses  are  to  be  used,  to  alter  the  arrangement  from  six  to  four, 
either  detach  the  chain  F  from  the  equaliser  C,  and  attach  the  implement  or 
draught-chain  to  G,  taking  away  the  last  two  horses. 

Another  way  is  by  detaching  the  two  fore  horses  with  their  tackling,  at 
the  same  time  changing  the  ends  of  the  master-tree  C  into  the  centre  holes  of 
the  equalisers  £  £. 

When  three  horses  are  used,  then  use  the  fore  ])art  of  the  set  represented  in 
the  figure,  attaching  the  implement  or  draught-chain  to  the  equaliser  C,  taking 
awiry  the  last  two  horses  Nos.  4  and  5. 

When  two  horses  are  to  be  used,  then  detach  the  fore  horse  No.  1  with  his 
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tackling,  and  attach  the  implement  or  draught-chain  to  the  centre  hole  of  ^ 
equaliser  C,  thus  making  a  complete  set  of  common  tworhorse  OTringle^trees. 
We  may  mention  that  we  have  used  blocks  and  pulleys  in  place  of  the  lidi 
equalisers  d  d,  but  found  the  tear  and  wear  very  great,  Although  they  oeitui^ 
work  beautifully. 

Figure  3  is  a  Samson-equaliser,  for  connecting  both  of  these  arnuiflemeBis  i» 
as  to  equalise  the  draught  of  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  hotssfi 
where  herculean  work  is  to  be  done.  These  arrangements  are  aooompliBl;ca 
thus  :  the  Samson-tree  is  attached  to  the  implement,  and  Ihe  end  H  to  ue  six* 
horse  set  of  trees ;  then  to  the  end  marked  I  the  long  chain  or  wire-rope  K  '» 
attached,  which  passes  up  between  the  middle  horses  and  those  in  the  furrow : 
to  the  end  of  this  chain  or  rope  in  front  of  the  six  horses  attach  Figure  2  set 
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of  equalisers,  arranged  so  as  to  work  any  required  number  of  horses,  wHch 
will,  when  added  to  the  six,  make  the  number  you  desire  to  use,  shifting 
the  pin  that  connects  the  implement  to  the  Samson  t^to  the  hole  that  is 
marked  with  the  number  of  horses  you  are  about  to  use,  and  all  will  be  right. 
IbT  seven  horses  use  three  "abreast  behind,  and  four  two-and-two  abreast  in 
^aAmsas^^  with  the^aooson  arranged  for  seven  korses. 

These  arraagemonts  aie  so  simple,  that  by  any  oidinuy  capadi^y  they  wiH, 
on  a  little  inspection,  be  quite  clearly  understood. 

February  25,  1866. 


XX. — Report  an  the  Exhibition  of  Sheep  and  Pigs  at  tlie 
Cliehnsford  Meeting  qfi/ie  Society y  1856. 

pn  consequence  of  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Woodward,  Senior  Steward 
of  this  department,  tiie  Report  on  the  Exhibition  of  Live  Stock  at  Chelmsford 
ifroonfined  to  the.  few  following  remarks,  communicated  by  Sir  Stafford  North- 
«ote,  Bart.,  M.P.— EdJ 

Leicester  Sheep,— The  number  exhibited  was  considerably  less 
than  last  year.  In  Class  I.  (shearling  rams)  there  were  only  34 
animals  shown,  as  against  66  last  year.  In  Class  2  (rams  of  ai^ 
other  age)  23  against  89  last  year.  In  Class  3  (pens  of  five 
shearling  ewes)  only  8  pens  against  14  pens  last  year.  The 
quality  of  the  animals  exhibited  was  hardly  equal  to  that  of  thoste 
shown  at  Carlisle ;  this  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  ewes. 

Short-woolled  Sheep, — The  show  was  good,  and  the  numbel^ 
-greater  than  last  year.  In  Class  1,  58  shearling  rams  were  exhi- 
bited against  36  last  year.  In  Class  2,  40  rams  of  other  ages 
against  18  last  year.  In  Class  3  there  were  15  pens  of  ewes 
'against  5  pens  last  year.  Some  fine  animals  were  exhibited,  and 
Xord  Walsingham's  stock  attracted  special  admiration. 

LoTig-tcooUed  Sheep. — There  was  little  in  this  department  that 
'Called  for  remark.  The  numbers  were,  in  Class  1,  21  shearling 
rams  against  36  last  year ;  in  Oaiis  2,  19  rams  of  other  ages 
against  18  last  year ;  and  in  Class  3,  12  pens  of  ewes  against  9 
last  year. 

Pi^^.-^The  show  of  pigs  Was  good,  especially  of  the  i^mall 
breed.  The  total  nuniber  of  entries  in  all  classes  was  111  as 
against  80  last  year.  In  Class  4  (breeding  sows  of  a  small  breed) 
the  judges  expressed  their  regret  that  there  was  not  a  second 
prize,  as  they  would  gladly  have  awarded  it  to  No.  621,  a  sow 
belonging  to  Mr.  G.  Mangles,  of  Givendale,  near  Ripon. 

It  was  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  number  of  animals  above 
the  age  stated  in  the  certificates  was  very  small.  The  precau- 
tions taken  at  Carlisle  appear  to  have  checked  an  abuse  in  this 
respect,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  be  very  serious. 
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XXI. — Report  on  tlie  Exhibition  and  Trial  of  Implements  at  tlie 
Chelmsford  Meeting.    By  William  G.  Cavendish. 

Sir, — In  forwarding  the  Reports  of  the  different  judges  of  imple- 
ments at  the  late  Chelmsford  meeting,  I  observe  with  pleasure 
the  continued  increase  of  the  number  of  exhibitors  and  of  articles 
exhibited.  The  show  at  Chelmsford  far  exceeded  in  this  respect 
all  previous  ones.  Owing  to  the  new  classification  of  the  im- 
plements, first  adopted  at  this  meeting,  there  was  of  course  very 
much  more  time  and  attention  given  to  the  class  under  trial,  viz. 
those  implements  used  in  preparing  the  land  for  seed.  The 
strong-land  field  was  so  extremely  hard  that  four  horses  could 
hardly  do  the  work  required  in  ploughing.  The  same  was  the 
case  with  the  scarifiers ;  some  of  them  were  utterly  useless  on 
land  in  that  condition,  but  had  the  land  been  left  till  after  rain 
they  would  have  worked  with  ease  and  efficiency.  Mr.  Boydell 
again  exhibited  his  engine,  drawing  with  ease  any  implements 
that  were  attached  to  it ;  and  it  still  remains  to  be  proved  if  it 
will  ever  be  found  serviceable  in  agriculture.  Fowler^s  sta- 
tionary plough,  working  by  means  of  a  wire  rope,  had  neveif 
before  been  shown  at  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  ;  it  did  its  work  very  well  as  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, but  there  were  so  many  people  anxious  to  see  it  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  work  it  properly  in  such  a  crowd,  therefore  it 
was  sent  with  the  reapers  to  the  adjourned  trials  at  Boxted  Lodge. 

The  ploughs  in  the  light  land  did  their  work  in  such  perfection 
that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  best  could  be  se* 
lected  by  the  judges  appointed  for  that  trial. 

The  adjourned  trials  of  the  reaping  machines,  and  of  Mr. 
Fowler's  steam  cultivator,  took  place  on  the  13th  and  14th  of 
August  at  Boxted  Lodge,  near  Colchester,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  A.  K.  Macdonald, 
one  of  the  stewards  of  implements,  who  informs  me  that  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  all  those  engaged  in  the  trials, 
were  under  great  obligation  to  Mr.  Hobbs,  not  only  for  his  kind 
hospitality,  but  for  the  liberal  manner  in  which  he  placed  his 
med,  his  horses,  and  his  crops,  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Society,  and  for  the  facilities  which  he  afforded  for  cariying  out 
the  trials  most  efficiently.  The  very  able  and  detailed  Report  of 
the  judges  on  these  adjourned  trials  will  be  found  highly  inte- 
resting. WiLLUM  G.  Cavendish. 


The  general  assortment  of  field  implements  submitted  for  trial  at  the 
Chelmsford  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  did  not  exhibit  any 
novelty  in  principle ;  but  there  was  throughout  the  whole  great  improvement 
in  the  details,  and  in  workmanship.  The  trials  were  more  severe  than  usual, 
particularly  on  the  heavy  land,  which  afforded  an  opportimity  of  testing  the 
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strength  and  quality  of  the  implements  on  the  stubborn  clays  of  Essex,  pro- 
verbial for  their  tenacity  at  one  time,  and  hard  baking  qualities  when  exposed 
to  the  summer  heats.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  lana  where  the  trials  took 
place.  It  was  baked  to  a  brick-like  hardness ;  so  much  so  that  in  ordinary 
operations  the  farmer  would  wait  a  more  convenient  season,  and  until  rains 
had  so  softened  the  clods  as  to  make  them  permeable  to  the  action  of  the 
harrow,  and  the  other  implements  that  would  follow. 

The  recent  change  in  the  mode  of  awarding  the  Society's  prizes,  which  had 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Council  for  some  time,  gave  a  discretion  to  the 
Judges  that  required  great  care,  so  that  the  comparative  merit  of  the  respective 
implements  might  be  arrived  at.  This,  it  may  be  hoped,  shas  been  done  in 
some  degree.  The  Judges,  being  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  their 
decisions  to  the  public^  as  well  as  to  the  exhibitors,  have  endeavoured  to 
the  best  of  their  judgment  to  award  to  each  implement  on  trial  its  due  allow- 
ance of  merit,  as  well  as  to  point  out  such  improvements  in  the  working 
details  as  will,  if  carried  out,  be  of  advantage  to  both  buyers  and  sellers.  In 
making  the  awards,  the  Judges  have  been  careful  to  observe  the  instructions 
given  them,  **  of  taking  into  consideration  the  selling  price  of  the  implements," 
being  fully  aware  that  complication  adds  to  expence,  while  simplicity  gives 
cheapness  and  effect  in  the  neld.  « 

The  first  implements  submitted  for  trial  were  the  light-land  harrows,  in- 
tended for  covering  or  preparing  the  land  for  seed-corn,  or  used  in  fallowing 
light  land  for  roots,  &c.  These  were  really  useful  pair-horse  harrows ;  and 
we  subjoin  below  our  awards,  as  well  as  some  extracts  from  our  note-book, 
which  we  hope  will  be  deceived  in  good  faith,  and  lead  to  further  improvements. 

Light-land  Harrows. 


Prises  and 
Awards. 


Stand.  Art 


Exhibitor's 
Name. 


Bemartcs. 


£.  «.    d. 
3    0    0 


2    0    0 


2    0    0 


Very 
hig^y 
com- 
mended. 


132 


103 


78 


124 


22 


48 


Messrs. 
Howard. 


W.  Williams. 


E.  H.  BentaU. 


Messrs,  Hill 
and  Smith. 


For  their  moderate  price,  their  peculiar  zig- 
zag form,  being  jointed  so  as  to  salt  round 
stetches,  or  flat  lands  ;  a  simple  contrivance 
of  hoop-iron  under  the  nut  kept  it  id  place. 
The  harrows  covered  their  ground  well,  cut 
deeply,  and  might  be  worked  either  way. 

For  similar  form  aod  very  good  workmanship ; 
teeth  well  arran^d ;  moderate  price,  and 
worked  well ;  similar  to  Howard's,  but  had 
no  joint. 

Very  strong  ;  made  of  double  angle  iron ;  the 
nut  holding  the  teeth  locked  on  by  a  rivet ; 
worked  well  with  single  hooks  only ;  double 
hooks  generally  to  be  preferred. 

These  harrows  were  made  with  cast  metal 
teeth,  fastened  by  a  key  in  a  wrought  iron 
socket,  which  forms  the  rivet  holding  toge- 
ther the  frame;  the  teeth  drilled  in  back 
anA  front,  so  as  to  wear  sharp.  Owing  to  an 
accidental  circumstance,  the  larger  set  of 
harrows  were  not  tried  on  heavy  land,  which 
wouldhave  severely  tested  the  cast  metal  teeth, 
and  proved  whether  they  would,  or  not,  give 
way  before  the  brick-like  clods  iu  the  field. 
This  appears  to  be  the  question.  Production 
is  cheapened  by  introducing  cast  metal  into 
harrow-teeth,  and  time  will  prove  their  use- 
fulness or  otherwise.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  judges  felt  it  their  duty  to  give 
their  highest  commendation. 
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Prizes  and 
Awud?. 

Stand. 

Art 

Exhlbitora- 

Name. 

Benaxfcs. 

£.  t.  d. 
Com- 
mended. 

Silver 
medal. 

37 
97 

47 
IS 

Messra. 

Ransome 
and  Sims. 

Mesgrg. 

Phillips 

and  Woods. 

Ransome  and  Sims,  were  of  similar  fom  to 
Howard's  andWilliams's^and  of  superior  work- 
manship, having  a  diagonal  brace  with  col- 
lared nuts  to  prevent  the  teelii  getting  loose. 
They  were,  however,  defective  in  oonstme- 
tion,  being  too  abort,  which,  like  n  abort 
boat  on  the  wwtera,  c— oed  them  to  piteb, 
a»d    not   work   steadily.     Tbeae    barrovs 
would  be  improved  by  bending  downward^ 
the  draught  books    to  cMinterbalanoe  tke 
weight  of  the  whippletrees. 
P(^py  extirpator. — Useful  for  destroying  small 
weeds  in  their  embryo  state  (v.  daUlogue) ; 
and  it  may  with  advantage  be  employed  to 
harrow  clover-seeds  after  a  ikllow  crop. 

3     0     0 

3    0    0 
2     0     0 

Com- 


103 

5 

132 

20 

87 

45 

76 

4 

Geneilll^fitrpose  Harbows. 

W.  WiUiams.;  These  ^harrows  were  simUar  in  eonstmction  Id 

the  lighter  ones  tried  assecd^barrowa  (No.  3>.; 

workmanship  good,  and  covered  the   lazid 

well:  price  moderate.    They  are  fully  en^ 

titled  to  a  high  position. 
Messrs.        £quall]r  good  as  No.  22,  and  on  a  simibr  con- 
Howard,         struction  without  the  joint;  the  teeth  weU 

arranged ;  price  moderate. 
Measrs.       These  narrows  covered  the  land  well,  and» 
Baasome         being  longer,  worked  steadily.    The  same 
and  Sims.        observations  apply  as  are  given  to  No.  47» 

with  a  moderate  price. 
Jamea         The  harrows  were  well  adapted  for  field-work 
Omins.  (except  being  somewhat  too  short),  and  are 

generally  uaefol.    Price  moderate. 

HsAVT  OR  Drag  Harrows. 


S     0    0 

132 

S8 

2    0    0 

108 

7 

Highly 

OQDl- 

aended. 

37 

45 

Ditto. 

78 

42 

Favour- 
able 

mention. 

•• 

•• 

Messrs. 
Howard. 


W.Williaan. 


Messrs. 

BansoBie 
and  Sims. 


E.iLBentalL 


Coleman. 


Similar  in  noauibctiire  to  No.  20,  having  the 
advantage  of  double  draught-hooks;  teeth 
well  arranged;  covering  Uie  ground  well. 
Price  moderate. 

Very  nseful  pair-horae  banrows ;  worked  and 
covered  the  land  well ;  wanted  an  anrange- 
meat  to  prevent  the  nuts  shaking  looea. 

G«od  and  useful  harrows,  with  ooUarad  nntr; 
the%  workmanship  and  teeth  arrangements 
vary  good.  These  harrows  receivea  a  pre- 
minm  as  general-purpose  harrows,  llie 
dnmgfat-hooks  require  bending  downwards. 

Qood  and  useful  harrows,  nude  of  double 
angle-iron ;  nuts  secured  by  rivets ;  having 
great  strength;  price  in  their  favour,  but 
wanting  the  advantage  of  double  draught- 

Expanding  harrows:  a  useful  harrow,  in- 
tended for  wide  or  narrow  stetches. 
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Remarks. 


Om. — In  eontimdiig  our  remarics  on  field  im- 
plenents,  it  may  be  well  to  jobserve  that 
nany  of  them  have  been  constructed  to  ac- 
commodate stetches  iuto  which  both  heayy 
and  light  land  is  frequently  thrown.  Such 
is  the  case  with  Coleman's  expanding  harrow, 
and  other  kinds  of  jointed  harrows  tried  in 
the  field.  We  are  not,  it  may  be  hoped, 
going  beyond  the  boands  of  our  jurisdiction, 
when  we  state  the  probability  of  stetches 
disa^earing  before  improved  im^ements 
and  improTed  husbandry.  Hence,  it  may  not 
be  necessary  to  make  provision  for  this  kind 
of  land  by  manufacturing  implements  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose. — The  word  cultivaior 
implies  a  ^eueral  field  implement,  and  may 
be  divided  mto  classes  for  surface  and  deeper 
cultivation. 

This  implement  was  exhibited  in  several 
classes,  and  performed  well  in  each.  The 
test  was  most  severe  both  on  light  and  heavy 
land,  and  it  sustained  its  reputation  as  a 
general-purpose  cultivator^  while  the  price  is 
very  moderate. 

This  useful  implement  was  placed  in  compe- 
tition with  the  above  (Stand  78^  Art  10), 
and  fuliy  deserves  being  placed  in  the  «ame 
rank.  It  is  easily  taken  out  of  the  ground 
while  turning,  and  in  this  respect  may  be 
considered  superior  to  its  rival,  and  it  also 
br^Lks  and  more  fully  pulverises  the  soil, 
while  it  is  larger  and  more  expensive. 

A  very  good  implement,  and  worked  steadHy 
and  well  through  the  clods.     It  is  on  a 

'  larser  scale  than  others ;  the  workmanship, 
and  the  general  arrangement  in  the  details, 
of  a  superior  class. 

For  its  useful  adaptation  to  heavy  land  as  a' 
drag  and  paring  implement.  The  wheels 
are  well  arranged,  and  the  iron  lever  greatiy 
fiunlitates  its  turning  at  the  head-lands  and 
in  travelling. 

The  Ducie  drag,  an  implement  of  great  power, 
and  steadiness  in  working  heavy  land.  The 
arrangement  for  raising  and  lowering  it  is 
very  simple,  whether  for  travel  or  for  ad- 
justing the  different  working  depths  as  a 
smbble-parer. 


83 


CfTUffiVAToas  ON  Light  Land. 
B.  Colemaa. 


This  implement  worked  well  under  all  the 
difficulties  of  a  dry.aad  parched  surfece^  n«t 
only  as  a  deep  cultivator,  but  as  a  scarifier. 
It  IS  inexpensive,  and  a  very  useful  imple- 
aMit,  moving  and  pulTerizing  the  soil. 
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E.  H.  BentalL  Thii  implement  iras  tried  in  the  dav  of  heavj- 

I    land  eoltiTaton,  and  proved  itself  a  mott 

I    useful  implement  as  a  drag  and  scarifier  on 

•    I    light  land,  at  a  moderate  price?    It  takes  a 

I    larger  breetdth  than  Coleman's,  and  does  not 

I    oonsequentlj  so  thoroug^y  pulyerise  the  soil. 

Messrs.      i  A  Finlajson  drag,  or  harrow ;  a  most  efficient 

Phillips  tool  on  fallow  lands;  worked  well,  but  not 

and  Wood.       intended  for  a  scarifier  in  the  present  form. 

Messrs.      ,  A  most  useful  implement  for  small  holdings, 

Ransome     i     with  a  moderate  price;  the  tines  covered 

and  Sims.    .    the  land,  and  it  worked  well. 

:  Obs.— The  trial  of  paring  implements  wms 
yery  imperfect,  owing  to  the  hard  and  impe- 
netrable nature  of  the  soil.  It  will  be  well 
to  state  that,  if  any  implement  could  bear  the 
test  of  the  Chelmsford  trial  on  the  notable 
clays  of  Essex,  it  need  not  be  afhdd  of  the 
I    soil  of  any  county  in  Great  Britain. 

SCABIFIEB  OE  PaBEB. 

Coleman.  The  same  implement  tried  as  a  coItiTator  on 
li^ht  land,  to  which  we  refer. 

This  implement  tried  as  a  cultivator  on  lig^t 
land,  and,  as  before  stated,  proved  well  in  all 
the  different  states  of  trial  to  which  it  was 
submitted. 

This  implement  received  a  commendation.    It 

is  useful  es  a  stubble-parer ;   cuts  all  the 

ground  well;   not  expensive;   it  would  be 

improved  if  some  arrangement  were  made  to 

I    cause  the  cut  surface  to  lie  hollow,  and  thus 

I    DRY  better  in  the  autumn. 

A  paring  ploogh  (Glover's  principle).  The 
land  too  dry  to  admit  of  its  working  ;  it  is, 
however,  under  common  circumstaxices,  a 
useful  implement  on  a  small  farm. 

SUBSOILERS. 

E.  H.  Bentall.  This  implement  worked  well,  and  followed  the 
plough  smoothly,  notwithstandmg  the  hard 
and  dry  nature  of  the  subsoil.  It  is  cheap, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  a  long  beam  and  a 
long  bottom.  It  thoroughly  broke  up  the 
subsoil.  This  implement  is  a  part  of  the 
broad  share,  the  sides  being  taken  away, 
leaving  the  beam,  handles,  and  centre 
coulter. 
The  tooth  of  this  implement  was  very  strong, 
and  in  a  proper  shape  and  inclination.  It 
broke  up  the  ground  completely,  but  would 
be  improved,  with  additional  teedi,  by  a 
longer  beam. 
A  useful  subsoil  plough  (Gra^s),  broke  up  the 
land  and  thoroughly  pulverised  it.  The  im- 
plement would  work  steadier  if  the  spring 
m  the  gauge-bar  could  be  prevented. 
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This  implement  is  Howard's  well-known 
wron^ht-iron  plooffli,  converted  into  a  very 
effective  subsoiler  by  removing  the  ordinary 
body  and  attaching  the  subsoil  frame ;  the 
extra  cost  being  209.    Total  cost  3/.  129.  ^, 

Subsoiler  (A.  &auclerk).  This  implement 
worked  verr  well.  The  screw  attached  is 
a  novel  and  curious  appendage.  If  it  in- 
creases the  draught  it  may  be  of  no  use. 

A  useful  subsoil  plough  on  Read's  principle. 

For  a  Cotgrave's  subsoil  and  trenching  plough. 
A  well-established  implement :  when  tried  on 
Fowler's  steam-ploughing  system,  did  ita 
work  very  well. 


Cloi>-cbi78hbb»— Plain,  axcd  Sebbatxd  Rolucrs. 
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Hill  and 

Smith.. 
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5  |A.Cro88kilL 


For  a  Crosskill's  improved  clodcrusher  having 
serrated  discs  moving  at  different  velocities, 
which  gives  it  a  self-cleaning  action.  The 
discs  are  fixed  on  a  round  axle,  which  facili- 
tates its  turning.  The  implement  maintained 
its  established  reputation. 

An  improved  serrated  roller  having  discs,  to 
which  an  eccentric  motion  is  given  by  the 
mode  of  attaching  them  to  the  spindle.  This 
gives  it  a  compound  action,  and  self-cleaning 
is  attained.  The  implement  did  its  work 
very  well. 

A  useful  general-purpose  roller,  moving  on 
convex  discs.  It  is  well  adapted  to  roll 
wheat,  and  as  a  crusher  on  fallow  lands. 

For  a  Crossldll's  roller,  somewhat  different 
in  its  arrangements  to  the  one  exhibited. 
Stand  8,  Art.  3 ;  but  a  most  useful  roller. 

A  roller  having  alternating  smooth  and  serrated 
discs.  It  worked  well,  and  produced  an 
abrasion  of  the  soil  under  the  serrated  discs, 
while  the  smooth  ones  had  a  crushing  effect. 

A  most  useful  plain  roller  for  wheat  or  fallow 
lauds,  LoL  three  cylinders,  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  turn  round  with- 
out dragging  (slading,  or  sledging)  the  land. 

A  smootn^roUer,  having  wrought-iron  plates 
instead  of  metal  ones.  It  is  the  first  appli- 
cation of  wrought  iron  to  a  roller,  and  its 
advantages  are  that  a  light  roller  is  obtained 
having  a  large  diameter. 

A  light  and  smooth  roller  in  two  parts,  jointed 
in  the  middle,  and  intended  chiefiy  for  steteh- 
work,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted. 

A  Norwegian  harrow,  or  spiked  roller;  a 
most  useful  implement,  being  an  improve- 
ment on  the  old-fashioned  spike  roller,  with 
the  advantage  of  the  spikelets  moving  on  a 
round  axle  and  independent  of  each  other. 
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T.  Gomiafti. 


F.T.Uttiig. 


A  Tory  uMfol  cl^d^^msher  fbr  saaril  oecupa- 
tiom,  haying  8  double  row  of  serrated  discs, 
wfakk  work  wiUuik  eaeh  other.  This  imple- 
ment works  well  on  a  fallow  grdVring  couch- 


57 


32 


20 


&  Canon. 


WvCam-* 
bridge* 


WwX.  Fisher. 


sodaima. 


Bafrett^ 
EaniUaad 

Co. 
R.  Goleman. 


A  eonbinad  roller  aad  clod^sosher,  faaring' 
as.  oicillating.  actuA-when  used  wiUiout  the 
regniating  pm.    The  first  roller  is  a  seriea 
of  toothed  (Uses;  the  hind  discs  are  smooth, 
and  woi^  within  each  other.    The  object 
sought  to  be  attained  by  Mr.  Uttinc  in  the 
arrangemeat  of  tha  roller  is  to  jBak.e  it  esAer 
a  smooth  or  toothed  roller,  or  botU,  as'  i«*> 
qairad.    Tb  do  this  a  semicircular  casting 
ia  pfOTided  at  each  end,  with  holes  to  receive 
a  regulating-pin,  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
axle.     To  make  it  a  smooth  roller  only, 
which  is  behind,  the  serrated  one  is  lifted  up, 
.  and  a  portkm  of  the  weight  necessarily  wUI 
fUl  on  the  horse's  back  unless  prerented  by 
some  contrivance  not  yet  provided.    If  the 
senaAed  roUer  is  to  be  used,  the  wieight  of 
the  roller  behind  is  thrown  upon  it  and  the 
bellyfaand  of  the  horse,  excepting,  so  much 
of  the  weigbt  as  is  counterbalanoed  by  the 
frame  and  shafte.    When  both  the  rolleia 
w«re  let  alone  to  find  their  own  level,  they 
worked  well. 
A  useful  implement  for  general  purposes  as 
a  field  roller  and   crusher.     A  scraper  is 
pmivided,  which  is  moveable  at  pleasure. 
VPorised  well  on  trial,  but  some  improve- 
mcne  has  vet  to  be  made  in  the  details. 
A  oiodrcruaoer  with  convex  discs  moving  on 
a'soand:  axle,  the  bush  of  the  discs  l^ing 
tnanguiar  instead  of' round,  causing  a  pecu- 
liar jerking  motion^  which  in  some  degree 
prevents  its  clogging. 
A  Tolier-  having   three  cylinders  with   pro- 
jections^ ODi  the  face,  with  a  provision  made 
to  afpiy  grease  or  oil  to  die  inside  of  the 
boss*     The  projections  are  like  a  sheep's 
<  fbotr  aad  intended  to  represent  the  treading 

of  that  animal. 
A  uselbl  roller,  inteiided  for  bariey  or  light 
land  generally)  having  three   independent 
cylhiders,  which  work  well  together,  and 
have  the  common  advantages  of  rollers  made 
in,  parts. 
A  serrated  rc^er^r  general  field  work,  having 
brass  bashes  for  spindle.    Turns  and  works 
well. 
A  smooth  disc  roller,  having  a  joint  to  aacom- 
modate  itself  to  round  stetches.    The  design 
is  good'  so  long  as  stetches  remain,  but  some 
improvements  in  the  details  are  necessary. 
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This  roller  is  similar  to  tho  ob»  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Bsher  (NokS),  hanriag  sheep-foot  pro- 
jection* on  the  ovtsideof  the  cy  tinders,  with 
a  ooutriTanco  to  lubrmt^  the  inside  of  the 
spindle:  without  removing  the  cylindtersk 

Before  amcludiDg  trar  Keport  on  the  field  implements  that  came  under  cmr 
notice^  it  may  bfr  well  to  put  the  qneatioiw  bow  far  the  principle  of  self-eleash 
log  inereasee  the  diaugiht^  and  wradx  kind  of  eelf-deandng  prineiple  incmases 
it  the  ieast  ?    The  djrxMinoiiMter  might  thiow  soma  light  on  this'  question. 

T.  GI.ABKE. 

J.  JsEBSos  Bowunr* 


Amongst  the  Miscellaneous  Class  this  year,  the  brick  and  drain  tile  ma- 
chines were  appointed  for  trial.  In  reporting  upon  them  we  can  say  but  little 
except  recording  the  reevdis  bcoagbt  out  by  the  dynamometer,  and  comparing 
them  with  tlu^se  of  previous  years.  Indeed  erery  year  must  be  pregnant  with, 
niore  than  ordinary  efforts  of  genius  to  bring  evea  novelty  to  bear  \xpotL  so. 
simple  a  process  as  tile-making.  While  adniitting  the  stxBngtfa^  duzability, 
atd  first-rate  workmanship  of  the  machinea  whiah  come  move  particu]arl7' 
under  our  notice,  we  respectfully  venture  to  express  the  feeling gis&erally  p^va*- 
lent  amongst  the  purchasers  of  prize  implements,  that,  whatever  may  he  said^ 
of  the  over  plethority  of  animals  exhibited  for  the  Society ^s.  prizes,  they  do  not 
excel  the  normal  excellence  prescribed  by  its  rules  so  muck  as.  implemeoia : 
frequently  supplied  fall  short  of  the  standard  of  those  stamped  with  the  So- 
ciety's ^probaXion. 

The  pipe,  and  tile  mfichines  selected  for  trin.1  were  Seraggs',  Glasyton's,  and: 
Whitehead's.  It.  will  be  seen  thai  Seraggs'  machine  coDsnmsd  less  pewec- 
in  screening  the  clay,  hoi.  Whitefanad's  more  thanoompensalee  for  it  in  noakiiig ; 
the  tilea^  so  that  we  oonsideBed  the>  laUer  entitled  to  our  fiiat  osDsideratini^-* 
whilst  the  near  apj^oach  ofr  Mr.Scraggs^  to  every  requisite  excellenoelentitlsa 
him  also  to  ther  Society's  a^robation*  We  have*  awarded  5L  to  Mr.  WhiteM 
bead^  42.  to  Mr.  S<»aggs,  and  commend  Mr.  Clayton's  machine,.Q(i98idectag'  it: 
superior  to.  horizontal,  machines  for  making  tiles  of  large  diameter. . 

•  Subjoined  are  the  tabular. results,  .in  wluob  wiU  be  seen  agraduai  ini|ii0ve^' 
ment  during  tha.last  thoee  yearsr-^.niimber  of  imparfecA  pifear.wasLSOitriLviaL 
as  not  to  be  worih  seooniiag  ;ti — 

FrpE  AKD  HiA  Maohikes. 


iSbrwntfif  CToy. 

■4 

Gronveli^t 

•nre. 

TbtsI  Time. 

XTnitB  of 

power  to  do 

tbewbolA 

Work. 

Unite  of 
powerto 

.     Scnoii     , 
IflOlbk 

Scruggs     

Clayton     .•     .. 
^liitehead 

cwu  qra..ltt8. 
6      3     0 
6      3      0 
6      3     0 

cwL  qn.  lbs. 
0     2      4 
0      2      6 
0      1    26 

min.    sec. 
13       0 
16       0 
11     50 

39,780 
59,880 
55,880 

5,268 
8,053 
7,391 
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Time 

filling 

Machine. 

Time 
■ctnaliy 
at  Work. 

Number 
of  good 
TQee  13* 
in.  long. 

Total 
nnitoof 
Power. 

Units  of 
power  to 
make 
100  feet 
ofTUe. 

Length 

©nnie 

made  per 
minou 
Intel 

ScraggB   .. 
Clayton   .. 
Whitehead 

cwt.  qxB.  Um. 
6      0    24 
6      0   22 
6      12 

min.  see. 

1  30 

2  30 
1      15 

min.  aea 
5       0 
5     30 
4     45 

227 
193 
236 

33,550. 

35,540 

30,700 

13,157 
16,378 
11,541 

51- 

39-6 

56* 

The  annexed  trial  of  Mr.  Clayton's  brick  machine  with  steam  power,  which 
po^ed  the  clay  and  made  perfect  bricks  at  the  rate  of  2500  per  hour  at  a  cost 
in  labour  of  about  20d^.  per  1000 ,  we  consider  an  element  in  accomplishing  an 
object  the  Society  has  so  much  at  heart,  Tiz.  ^'  cheap  dwellings  for  the  poor,** 
a  desideratum  well  worthy  of  every  friend  of  civilized  society.  We  have 
awarded  him  a  prize  of  52.,  and  must  express  a  high  opinion  of  the  effective 
manner  in  which  his  machine  did  its  work ;  at  the  same  time  that  we  point 
out  the  great  discrepancy  between  the  actual  power  employed  and  that  de- 
scribed in  the  catalogue. 

Clayton's  Steam  Bbick  Machinb. 

Forfcy-two  bricks  per  minute,  12-horse  power,  five  men,  four  boys ;  total  cost 
of  making  about  20d.  per  1000. 

Chamberlain's  brick  machine  we  could  not  put  on  trial,  which  we  regretted. 
By  some  means  it  got  broken  while  in  the  yard.  There  was  ample  time  to 
replace  the  broken  wheels,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  showed  no  disposition  to 
do.  This  we  considered  somewhat  extraordinary  conduct,  when  so  much  has 
been  written  and  said  of  this  machine.  We  must  leave  the  public  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions  from  it. 

The  miscellaneous  articles  exhibited  each  year  are  always  objects  of  peculiar 
interest,  inasmuch  as  they  are  either  appendages  to  assist  in  the  working  out 
of  a  system  incurred  by  the  employment  of  machinery  for  agricultural  jrar- 
poses,  or  articles  of  utility  by  themselves,  or  they  add  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  domestic  life.  Taking  the  catalogue  seriatim,  our  first  attention 
was  attracted  to  the  draining  tools,  for  which  and  the  hand  tools  generally 
Burgess  and  Key  stand  pre-eminent  in  the  show-yard  for  their  handiness  and 
good  workmanship.  We  beg  to  award  them  a  prize  of  32.  for  the  set  of  drain- 
ing tools,  No.  44. — We  next  come  to  Mr.  Biggs*  sheep-dipping  apparatus,  but 
must  say  that,  if  there  is  any  profit  in  cradling  the  sheep,  it  is  to  the  vendor  of 
the  dipping-composition,  &c. ;  as  the  quantity  of  liquid  the  sheep  carry  away 
in  their  coats,  the  loss  of  time  in  strapping  and  unstrapping,  and  the  number  of 
times  the  animal  has  to  be  handled,  would  make  a  great  charge  on  the  fleece. 
— The  gutter  tile  spouting  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lawcs  is  very  good,  were  it  not 
for  the  high  price  put  upon  it. — The  skin-fleeces  shown  by  Barry  Brothers, 
to  establish  the  efficacy  of  Long's  dressing,  only  prove  what  nice  wool  might 
be  obtained  with  great  care  and  attention,  provided  it  would  answer ;  but  as 
there  were  no  corresponding  skins  shown  of  sheep  kept  in  the  open  field  vrith 
^e  ordinary  care,  &c.,  we  can  form  no  comparative  opinion  of  its  merits  gene- 
rally, but  think  we  iDight  recommend  it  to  some  of  the  exhibitors  of  prize  sheep 
in  lieu  of  their  own.  On  the  other  hand,  from  lib.  to  3  lbs.  of  wool  will  not 
repay  the  cost  of  dipping  every  six  weeks,  as  it  certainly  may  be  obtained  by 
dipping  twice  a  year. — Mr.  Keevel's  patent  cbeesemaking  tub,  by  Griffiths  and 
Co.,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  dairy  farmers,  as  whatever  tends  to  lessen  ex- 
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|)enoe,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  prodnce  and  quality  of  the  material,  is 
a  great  advance  on  the  road  to  perfection.  Looking  at  the  nicety  required  in 
the  act  and  the  great  waste  from  had  management,  we  think  very  favourably 
of  this  invention,  and  have  awarded  it  a  medal.  The  price  appears  to  be  high^ 
and  will  no  doubt  lessen  the  sale.  With  a  strong  tub  and  much  less  expensive 
gear,  it  would  be  equally  effective  and  durable,  and  might,  we  think,  be  sold 
at  a  more  reasonable  price. — As  a  new  invention,  the  barley-awner  of  Messrs. 
Kansome  appears  the  best  brought  out,  which  we  should  have  highly  com- 
mended had  we  had  the  opportunity  of  trying  it  before  our  awards  wt,re  deU- 
vered  in.  After  some  barley-thrashing  in  the  trial-yard,  we  put  it  to  the  test 
and  found  it  quite  answered  our  expectation,  with  less  power  than  these 
implements  generally  require. 

What  to  grow,  and  how  to  render  the  produce  of  the  farm  available  for  sale^ 
without  decreasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  is  one  of  the  great  problems  to  be 
solved  by  the  farmer.  The  growth  of  flax  appears  to  be  one  of  the  subjects  tend- 
ing to  accomplish  this  end,  but  hitherto  the  sale  of  the  straw  has  prevented  the 
])rofitable  cultivation  of  the  plant.  Mr.  Pye  appears  to  have  hit  upon  an  in- 
vention to  render  the  fibre  more  valuable  after  the  seed  has  ripened.  The 
specimens  produced  appeared  but  little  depreciated  compared  with  green  straw ; 
should  this  desirable  end  be  obtained  very  many  acres  of  clay  land  might  be 
profitably  cropped  with  fiax,  instead  of  fallow,  as  the  short  time  required  for 
maturing  the  plant  would  leave  ample  scope  for  a  good  fallow  afterwards, 
and  the  seed  would  Very  much  assist  in  fattening  stock  in  combination  with 
the  root  crops.  We  have  awarded  Mr.  Pye  a  medal  for  his  method  of  prepa- 
ration, wishing  the  project  every  success. 

The  patent  endless  band  saw  of  Messrs.  Barrett,  Exall,  and  Andrewes,  is  a 
new  feature  in  cutting  timber  when  it  is  required  to  be  cut  in  a  curve,  such, 
for  instance,  as  felloes  of  wheels,  &c. ;  the  friction  is  much  less  than  in  the  cir* 
cular  saw,  and  it  seems  to  us  a  very  desirable  machine  for  the  workshop.  We 
awarded  it  a  medal. — A  patent  com  and  malt  screen,  exhibited  by  K.  Boby, 
worked  by  a  crank,  the  screen  parts  fitted  with  rollers  between  each  wire, 
preventing  the  possibility  of  blocking  up,  and  giving  free  egress  to  the  thin 
kernels,  thereby  separating  the  grain  and  making  a  fine  sample,  we  consider  a 
great  improvement  over  the  old  plan,  and  have  awarded  him  a  medal. — Per- 
haps the  most  lamentable  specimens  of  mechanical  necessity  are  corn-dressing 
machines  like  Mr.  Hack  vale's,  with  special  contrivances  to  take  out  the  seedE 
of  weeds  from  com ;  but  so  long  as  the  notion  is  entertained  that  weeds 
indigenous  to  particular  soils  are  bred  like  tadpoles  in  a  horse-pond,  we  suppose 
we  must  continue  to  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  slovenly  farmers. — Tha 
Tariety  of  root-mincers  or  pulpers  by  Phillips,  Bentall,  Barnard,  and  Bishop, 
are  all  improved  since  last  year ;  still  the  work  appears  to  us  to  be  best  done  by 
Phillips  at  present.  Having  paid  great  attention  to  this  system  of  feeding  for 
these  last  two  years,  we  may  be  excused  for  digressing  a  little  while  speaking 
of  these  machines.  Roots  require  to  be  cut  into  very  small  crystal-like  pieces, 
then  mixed  with  two-thirds  chaff,  allowed  to  ferment,  the  time  depending  on 
the  temperature  of  the  weather ;  by  no  means  let  it  sour ;  if  for  fat  cattle  mix 
corn  or  cake  with  it ;  if  for  store  stock,  bran,  pollard,  malt-dust,  &c.  This 
plan  is  the  most  economical  and  profitable  way  of  keeping  milking  cows  or 
lean  stock  through  the  winter.  The  butter  is  of  sood  quality,  and  quite  free 
from  the  disagreeable  flavour  which  often  follows  when  roots  are  given  to  them. 
—There  was  the  usual  variety  of  miscellaneous  articles  that  make  up  the  total 
of  the  show-yard,  such  as  Bead's  patent  watering-engine  and  double-action 
green-house  pump;  garden-tools,  watering-pots,  housemaid's  barrows,  and 
numerous  horticultund  appliances  by  Gidney  and  Son;  lawn  mowing- 
n:iachine8  by  A.  Shanks  and  Co. ;  circular  iron  corn-bins,  well  adapted  for 
riding-stables  ;  washing  and  wringing  machines ;  a  portable  farm  forge,  ex- 
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hibited  by  Dray  and  Co. ;  togeth«r  wiUi  their  tabular  field-gatei  and  the  rick- 
stands  of  Hill  and  Smith,  both  of  which  we  commended. 

We  cannot  cloae  theae  remarks  without  expressing  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Amos, 
and  more  pajrtioularlj  to  his  assistant,  Mr.  Coombs,  who  effioctually  assisted  us 
in  our  duties. 

Thob.  Hawkxks. 

Jajus  Hall  Kauueb. 


Tbial  of  Fisld  iMPLEMmrs. 
Bepcri  on  PlaughB. 

The  sum  of  forty  sovereigns  was  offered  by  the  Society  m  prises  for  the 
•clan  of  plonks  generally,  not  as  in  former  yeara  in  the  shape  of  a  single 
prize  for  the  best  plough,  but  at  the  discretion  of  the  Judges  for  apportionment 
to  the  several  competitors  in  proportion  to  their  respective  merits. 

The  Judges  divided  the  plonks  selected  for  trial  into  five  classes^  and  ap- 
portioned the  prizes  in  each  class  as  fd^lows,  vis. : — 

1.  For  the  ploughs  best  adapted  to  general  purposes     ..  £15 

2.  For  the  ploughs  best  adapted  to  heavy  land      ..      ..  10 

3.  For  the  ploughs  best  adapted  to  light  land        ..      ••  10 

4.  For  the  best  ridge  plough 3 

5.  For  the  best  tumwrest  plough    ..     ••      .»     ,.      ••  2 

40 

Flough»fcr  Oeneral  Furpo$e$, — ^Eight  ploughs  were  selected  for  trial  in  this 
class,  two  of  which  were  local  ploughs,  constructed  partly  of  wood,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Bentall  and  Mr.  Warren  of  Maldon  ;  and  the  remaining  six  were  iron 
ploughs  belonging  to  Messrs.  Ransomes  and  Sims,  Howard,  Ball,  Busby,  Car- 
son, and  Fry.    All  the  ploughs,  except  Mr. Warren's,  were  fitted  with  wheels. 

Two  series  of  experiments  were  made  in  this  class,  first  on  a  freeworking 
and  rather  light  loamy  soil ;  and  next  upon  a  field  of  pastured  seeds,  on  soil 
naturally  strong,  but  rendered  stronger  by  the  treading  of  stock,  and  unusually 
hard  from  the  dryness  of  the  weather. 

It  was  arranged  that  each  plough  should  commence  with  a  furrow  of  9 
inches  by  6,  to  be  gradually  mcreased  to  a  depth  of  7  inches  by  10,  that 
tibe  draught  of  each  plough  should  then  be  tested  by  the  improved  dyna- 
mometer specially  manufactured  for  the  Society  by  Mr.  Amos,  and  which 
was  used  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time  with  most  satisfiEu^tory  results. 

In  the  light  land  the  work  was  generally  well  done  by  all  the  ploughs, 
though  even  here  the  advantage  of  the  iron  wheel  ploughs  was  veiy  obnous, 
and  the  work  produced  by  Messrs.  Howard's  plough  in  particuUr  ^hi^ted  a 
marked  superiority. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  strong  land  that  the  capabilities  of  the  several  im- 
plements were  worthily  tested,  and  none  but  ploughs  of  the  best  construction 
had  the  smallest  chance  of  success.  Notwithstandins  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  heavy  texture  and  extreme  hardness  of  Uie  ground,  much  of  the 
work  was  well  done,  and  though,  during  the  progress  of  the  trials,  the  compe- 
tition was  occasionally  very  close,  and  the  merits  of  several  ploughs  sometimes 
pretty  evenly  balanced,  yet  the  performance  of  Messrs.  Howard's  plough  was 
upon  the  whole  such  as  clearly  to  entitle  it  to  be  placed  the  first  in  its  class. 
The  Judges  awarded  the  sum  of  16/.  in  the  proportions  which  in  their  opinion 
indicate  the  comparative  merit  of  the  several  ploughs,  viz. : — 

To  Messrs.  J.  and  F.  Howard,  of  Bedford,  the  sum  of     ..     £7 

„  Mr.  Ball,  of  Both  well,  near  Kettering 4 

„  Mr.  Bentall,  of  Hey  bridge,  near  Maldon       4 
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In  estimating  the  comparative  merit  of  plonehB,  next  in  importanoe  to  tbe 
'quality  of  work  pfoduora  is  the  power  required  for  their  traction,  llie  Judges 
<>f  the  Society  hare  always  had  their  attention  directed  to  this  point.  Imt, 
•owing  to  <iie  imperfect  dynamometers  hitherto  in  use,  the  results  have  been 
rough  aTerage  approximations  rather  than  exact  quantities.  The  trials  of  the 
present  year  have  been  made  with  a  new  dynamometer  constructed  by  Mr. 
Amos  on  similar  principles  to  those  used  at  the  Society's  Meetings  for  mea- 
suring  the  power  of  steam-engines,  and  which  records  with  the  gr^test  preci- 
sion the  exact  force  exerted  in  the  traction  of  a  plough  at  every  st^  in  the  ex- 
}>eriment. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  result  of  the  trials  :— 


Exhibiton' Nfl 


DtaMDBlM 

FWM 

Stand. 

Artide. 

of 

of 

TiwUoB. 

in.        In. 

18a 

10  X   7 

1367 

37 

10   X   7 

1383 

78 

16 

10   X   7 

1410 

74 

10  X   7 

1413 

132 

10   X  7 

1435 

20 

10   X  7 

1685 

111 

10  X  7 

1759 

13 

10  X  7 

1943 

Price. 


Warren 

Bansomes  and  Sims 

Bentall 

Ball       

Howard..     ..     .• 

Bn»l^ 

Canon 

Fry       


2  13 
4  17 

3  13 

4  14 
4  18 
4  17 

4  5 

5  10 


Ploughs  best  adapted  to  Heavy  Zancf.-^This  trial  was  upon  a  field  of  seeds 
pastured,  on  a  strong  heavy  soil,  very  hard  aud  dry,  in  such  a  state  that  few 
farmers  would  have  attempted  to  plough  it,  and  in  which  none  but  the  best 
ploughs  could  possibly  work. 

Five  ploughs  competed  in  this  class ;  the  names  of  the  competitors  and  the 
results  are  given  in  the  subjoined  Table. 

The  conditions  were  that  the  furrow  should  be  8  inches  deep  by  10  wide ; 
the  turf  to  be  pared  and  deposited  under  the  furrow. 

The  quality  of  the  work  done  by  most  of  the  ploughs  was  admirable.  Not- 
withstanding the  unfavourable  condition  of  the  ground,  the  furrow  was  cut 
with  great  cleanness  and  regularity  ;  the  turf  was  pared,  turned,  and  deposited 
with  facility  and  completeness ;  and  the  result  of  this  trial  afforded  a  striking 
proof  how  ample  and  complete  is  the  control  which  our  best  oonstnicted 
ploughs  now  give  over  the  most  stubborn  soils  in  the  country. 


Dimensions 

Force 

Exhibiton'  Namea. 

Stand. 

Article. 

of 
Furrow-sUoe. 

of 
Tnctkm. 

Price. 

in.        in. 

£.    «.     d. 

Ball        

74 

2 

10   X   8 

2289 

5  10     0 

Busby 

20 

5 

10   X   8 

2804 

5  12     6 

Howard 

132 

10 

10   X   8 

2215 

6     0     0 

Bansomes  and  Sims    . . 

37 

7 

10   X   8 

2985 

5  17     6 

Warren 

133 

10 

10   X  8 

1815 

4    4    0 

The  Judges  awarded  the  10^.  appropriated  to  this  class  as  follows^  viz. : — 

To  Messrs.  J.  and  P.  Howard,  the  sum  of        £5 

„  Mr.  Ball 3 

„  Messrs.  Bansomes  and  Sims 2 

Ploughs  best  adapted  to  Light  Land. — Seven  ploughs  competed  in  this  class, 

2  q2 
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which  were  tried  upon  a  field  of  light  loamy  soil,  in  most  favourable  condition 
for  exhibiting  excellence  of  work.  A  furrow  7  inched  by  9  was  the  condition 
proposed,  at  which  depth  the  dynamometer  was  applied.  The  work  of  the 
entire  class,  excepting  Mr.  Carson's  plough,  was  excellent,  and  the  competitioD 
unusually  severe.  So  evenly  balanced  were  the  merits  of  Messrs.  Ranaome, 
Ball,  and  Bentall,  that  no  distinction  could  be  made,  and  the  Judges  awarded 
to  them  an  equal  prize ;  but  the  superior  work  by  Messrs.  Howard's  plough, 
combined  with  its  lightness  of  draught,  induced  tiie  Judges  to  award  to  them 
the  highest  prise. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  trials : — 


EzhlUton'  NamM. 


Stand. 


Article. 


DimensloDS 

of 
Fonow-Blioe. 


Forot 

of 

Tncfekm. 


Price 


Ball       

Bentall 

Bu^by 

Carson 

Fry        

Howard..     ..     .. 

Ransomes  and  Sims 


74 
78 
20 

111 
13 

132 
37 


8 
15 
7 
6 
2 
8 
4 


in. 
X  9 


1400 
1444 
1470 


4  6  0 
8  10  0 
4    7    6 


I  DiaoonUsiied  wvflL  befait 
Trial  was  completod. 


1330 
1100 
1225 


4  15    0 

3  12    6 

4  7    6 


The  Judges  awarded  the  sum  of  101,  apportioned  to  this  class  as  foUovit 
viz.  :— 

To  Messrs.  J.  and  F.  Howard     ..     ..     «.     ••     ..     ..  £A 

„  Messrs.  Bansomes  and  Sims  ..     ,,     ..     .•     .•     ••  2 

„  Mr.  BaU 2 

„  Mr.  Bentall       2 

Bidge  Ploughs, — ^Messrs.  Howard  and  Eansome  were  the  only  competitois 
in  this  class,  and  the  Judges  awarded  the  prize  of  SI.  to  Messrs.  Howard. 

Tumwrest  Ploughs, — Five  ploughs  belonging  to  Messrs.  Bansome,  Howard* 
Bentall,  Comins,  and  Coleman,  were  selected  for  trial,  and  the  prize  of  21,  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Bansomes  and  Sims  for  their  tumwrest  plough,  *'  I^w- 
cock's  Patent,"  stand  37,  article  22,  price  6i.  17fi.  6c?. 

Upon  the  whole  the  Judges  are  of  opinion  that  these  experiments  have  ex- 
hibited ploughing  fully  equal  in  merit  to  what  has  been  seen  at  any  former 
meeting  of  the  Society  ;  and  though  no  striking  novelty  has  been  introduced 
in  the  construction  of  ploughs,  yet  some  minor  improvements  have  been  made 
tending  to  the  perfection  of  these  importsmt  implements. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  English  agriculture  that  ploughing  is  an  operation  of 
greater  difficulty  in  England  than  on  the  continent.  Besides  the  greater  na- 
tural tenacity  of  the  soil,  arising  in  part  from  the  greater  humidity  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  alternation  of  grass  and  com  crops,  and  the  amount  of  stock  depas' 
tured  upon  the  land,  all  give  to  our  arable  fields  an  unusual  degree  of  solidity, 
while  the  growth  of  artificial  grasses  renders  a  complete  inversion  of  the  ami 
an  absolute  necessity.  Those  who  witnessed  the  trials  of  the  ploughs  at  tfas 
Paris  Exhibition  will  have  seen  the  widely  difierent  conditions  of  ploughing  in 
England  and  France,  and  how  completely  the  improved  constraction  of  oar 
English  ploughs  is  fitted  to  oojpe  with  the  special  difficulties  of  English  fann- 
ing. In  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  the  operation  is  the  necessity  of  having 
good  instraments,  and  the  most  useful  lessons  inculcated  by  the  trials  at 
Chelmsford  appear  to  the  Judges  to  be,  that  they  establish  the  importance  of 
solidity  and  strength  in  the  constraction  of  ploughs,  and  demonstrate  the  de- 
cided superiority  of  the  iron  ploughs  with  wheels  to  the  wood  ploughs  without 
wheels,  still  too  extensively  in  use. 
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To  those  who  have  watched  the  experiments  at  the  successive  meetings  of  the 
Society  these  will  appear  very  common  and  familiar  truths,  hut  it  is  impossihle 
to  travel  far  in  any  direction  without  seeing  that  they  are  unknown  or  unap- 
preciated hy  vast  numhcrs  to  whom  such  knowledge  would  he  an  important 
hene6t.  To  diffuse  this  knowledge  and  extend  the  use  of  our  best  implements 
is  one  of  the  special  objects  of  the  Society,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  better  mode 
of  quickening  the  process  than  by  such  exhibitions  and  trials  as  are  here  re- 
Qozoed. 

Wateb-drop  Dbill. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  implements  exhibited  which  can  lay  claim  to  the  title 
of  an  entirely  new  and  at  the  same  time  most  useful  invention.  The  drill, 
though  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Garrett  and  Sons,  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Chambers,  a  tenant  farmer  in  Norfolk,  honourably  known  as  the  inventor  of 
the  best  manure  distributor.  On  the  propriety  of  subjecting  this  invention  to 
trial  there  appeared  some  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  officers  of  the  Society, 
as  the  class  of  drills  will  be  tested  in  due  course  next  year.  The  Judges  unani- 
mously decided  that  the  water-drop  drill  was  essentially  a  new  implement,  and 
oould,  therefore,  compete  for  a  special  prize  offered  by  the  Society  for  such 
novelties. 

Mr.  Chambers'  invention  is  confined  entirely  to  the  coulter,  which  can 
readily  be  applied  to  any  water-drill  now  used,  llie  drop  is  effected  in  an 
extremely  simple  and  efficient  manner,  and  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  reputa- 
tion which  Mr.  Chambers  has  deservedly  established  by  the  invention  of  his 
manure  distributor.  The  water,  seed,  and  manure  are  passed  into  a  hollow 
iron  wheel,  ¥i;hich  revolves.  This  wheel  is  furnished  with  three  orifices,  so 
that  at  each  revolution  three  bunches  are  dropped. 

The  principle  of  a  drop  drill  has  often  been  advocated  as  economising  manure 
and  seed,  by  placing  them  only  where  they  are  wanted.  But  dropping  the  seed 
with  any  dusty  manure  lessened  the  chance  of  its  germinating  in  dry  weather. 
This  objection  is  obviated  by  the  application  of  water,  and  as  the  water  is 
dropped  in  one  spot  instead  of  being  distributed  in  a  continuous  stream,  suffi- 
cient moisture  can  be  given  to  cause  the  seed  to  vegetate  in  the  driest  season. 
4iter  an  interesting  trial  the  success  of  the  Implement  was  fully  established^ 
and  the  Judges  had  much  pleasure  in  recommending  the  Council  to  bestow  a 
inize  of  52.  on  the  invention.  They  regretted  that  no  mention  of  this  award 
was  made  in  the  prize  list  published  by  the  Society,  and  that  no  placard  was 
issued  to  Mr.  Chambers  by  which  his  success  oould  be  made  public  in  the  show- 
yard. 

EsAFiKa  Machutxs. 

The  trial  of  these  machines  at  Chelmsford  constituted,  as  in  former  yean^ 
one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  Society's  show. 

A  large  attendance  of  agi^culturists  from  all  parts  of  England,  in  addition 
to  many  from  the  continent,  attested  the  interest  which  is  felt  in  the  progress 
of  these  machines,  and  the  importance  of  securing  so  valuable  a  substitute  for 
human  labour  in  the  critical  and  urgent  labours  of  the  harvest. 

Four  machines  were  submitted  for  trial  upon  a  standing  crop  of  rye,  which, 
aa  it  presented  no  sort  of  difficulty,  so  it  afforded  no  adequate  test  of  the  com- 
parative merit  of  the  several  machines. 

.  These  trials  early  in  July,  upon  crops  so  unlike  those  for  which  reapers  are 
xeqnired,  have  long  been  felt  to  furnish  most  inadequate  data  for  judging  of  their 
Boerits ;  and  after  the  careful  and  extended  trials  last  year  so  liberally  afforded 
l^y  Mr.  Miles,  at  Leigh  Court,  the  Judges  were  unwilling  to  disturb  the  result 
of  those  trials  upon  an  experiment  so  limited  and  unsatisfactory  as  was  affoided 
^lem  at  Chelmsford.  These  circumstances  being  represented  to  the  Stewards, 
it  was  decided  to  send  the  machines  for  a  further  trial  upon  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs' 
«itate  at  Boxted  Lodge,  near  Colchester. 
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The  following  machines  were  selected  ^— 

BelVs  improved  machine,  exhibited  by  Crossldll,  price  42?. 

nu8sey*s  reaping  machiney  exhibited  by  W.  Dray  and  Co.,  price  25?. 

JIf*  Cormick^s  machine^  exhibited  by  Burgess  and  Key,  wice  40/. 

Ibrhudi  and  Co*s  reaper^  improved  and  exhibited  by  Jcnin  Palmer,  priee  3211 

TriaiU  ai  Bcacttd  Lodge. 

The  trials  of  reapers  were  resumed  at  Boxted  Lodge  on  the  13th  and  14th  of 
August. 

Two  fields  of  wheat,  one  a  heavy  and  partially  laid  crop,  on  a  well-drained  and 
£at  surface,  the  other  a  lighter  and  standing  crop  of  wheat,  on  ridge  and  fnrrtm, 
both  perfectly  free  from  all  couch  and  weeds ;  and  a  field  of  oats  consisthig 
of  a  strong,  partly  standing  and  partly  lodged  crop,  were  the  fiel^  selected 
for  triaL  Every  variety  of  crop  which  a  varied  and  extensive  farm  could 
supply,  an  unlimited  command  of  horse  and  manual  labour,  and  ewry  fvcflity 
which  could  be  given  for  insuring  a  satisfactory  trial  were  piovided  most 
liberally  by  Mr.  Hobbs.  For  the  greater  part  of  two  days,  favoured  by  the 
finest  weather,  these  machines  were  successively  tried  in  wheat  standing  and 
lodged,  on  level  surfaces  and  over  ridge  and  farrow ;  on  oats  both  standing  and 
lodged,  and  in  such  variety  of  situation  and  circumstance  as  appeared  best  cal- 
culated to  exhibit  their  respective  merits. 

As  none  of  these  machines,  with  the  exception  of  Grosskiirs,  which  will  be 
specially  mentioned  hereafter,  have  undergone  any  important  change  in  their 
construction  since  last  year,  to  describe  them  in  detail  would  be  merely  a  repe- 
tition of  last  year's  Report ;  the  Judges  therefore  content  themselves  with 
saying  that,  excepting  Crosskill's  machine,  they  are  all  substantiaOly  what  they 
were  last  year,  and  since  then  no  improvement  whatever  has  been  made. 

The  machines  having  been  submitted  to  various  trials,  in  which  all  were 
found  capable  of  cutting  and  delivering  ordinary  crops  of  com,  at  least  as  per- 
fectly and  economically  as  the  mowers  scythe,  a  standing  crop  of  wheat  of 
great  strength  and  bulk  was  set  out  in  plots  for  each  madiine,  in  which  the 
quality  of  work  and  the  time  of  performaxtoe  were  the  conditions  of  competition. 

The  following  was  the  result : — 


»of  ExUUtor. 


W.  Dray  and  Co. 

A.  Crofiskill    .. 
Burgess  and  Key 


Time  at 
WoriL 


h.  nia. 

1  40 

2  5 
1  53 


IpKl. 


a*  X.  p. 

1  2  27 

1  2  23 

1  1  16 


The  sum  of  50?.  was  offered  by  the  Society  for  the  class  of  reaping  machineBr 
and  of  this  sum  the  Judges  awarded  to  Alfred  Oosri^ill,  forlhe  best  leaping 
machine  for  general  harvest  purposes,  20Z. 

To  William  Dray,  for  the  best  reaping  machine  for  wheat  cropS)  IS. 

To  Messrs.  Borgess  and  Key,  for  their  reaping  madune  for  general  poi^ 
poses,  151. 

The  reaping  madiine  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Falmer,  owing  to  the  noQ- 
attendance  of  the  owner,  ^was  not  put  in  competition. 

In  the  trials  at  L«gh  Court  last  year,  the  first  prize  was  given  to  Msssrs. 
Burgess  and  Key,  though  Mr.  Crosskill  was  then  a  oompetrtor  with  Bell's  ma- 
chine. As  the  trials  at  Boxted  have  led  the  Judges  to  give  Mr.  Crosskill  tiie 
first  prize,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  grounds  of  this  change  of  position  slmuld 
be  stated. 

The  machine  of  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Key  has  midei^iie  r»  improvenienfe 
since  last  year,  but  Mr.  Crosskill  has  improved  his  mai^ne. 

There  have  always  been  some  points  of  excdlenoe  in  BelPs  mMhine  aoi 
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shared  by  any  other.  The  power  of  cutting  in  any  direction,  of  delivering  the 
com  on  either  side,  right  or  left,  and  of  requiring  no  scytheman  to  prepare  its- 
way,  are  advantages  peculiar  to  this  machine. 

These  have  biUierto  been  considered  as  counterbalanced  by  the  excesidve 
draught  of  the  machine,  by  the  liability  of  the  delivery-web  to  become  dis- 
ordered, and  by  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  steerage.  These  drawbacks  have 
since  last  year  been  in  a  considerable  degree  removed.  The  delivery-web  has- 
been  superseded  by  three  gutta-percha  Ixmds,  which,  without  detracting  from 
its  former  efficient  delivery,  has  reduced  friction  and  greatly  diminished  draught. 
Other  minor  alterations  have  been  made  still  further  diminishing  draught. 

These  improvements,  in  connexion  with  the  actual  performance  of  the  ma- 
chine at  Boxted,  the  Judges  believe  fully  justify  their  award,  and  place  this 
implement  the  first  in  its  class. 

In  awarding  a  prize  to  Dray  and  Co.'s  machine  as  the  best  reaper  for  wheat 
crops,  the  Judges  would  observe  that  this  machine  has  few  points  in  common 
vi^  the  other  machines.  Dray*s  machine  is  strictly  a  reaping  machine,  and 
in  practice  must  be  limited  to  such  crops  as  can  be  immediately  bound.  The 
others  are  really  mowing  machines,  and  have  a  wider  application.  Asa  reaper 
the  Judges  consider  Mr.  Dray's  the  best  machine,  and  that  it  can  be  economi- 
cally used  is  evident  from  the  Boxted  trials.  In  1  hr.  40  min.  it  cut  extremely 
clean  and  well  1a.  2b.  27p.  of  a  strong  wheat  crop,  and  with  two  men  with 
the  machine  and  six  men  to  tie,  the  whole  crop  was  set  up  in  three  minutes 
after  the  com  was  cut.  This  will  give  in  all  eight  hands,  at  a  cost  of  say 
11, 17s.  per  day,  and  at  the  rate  above  given  the  quantity  cut  in  twelve  houra 
would  be  11a.  3il  9p.    This  is  far  superior  to  any  result  torn  manual  labour. 

Although  the  Judges  cannot  help  repeating  the  expression  of  their  r^et  that 
Tery  little  improvement  has  been  made  in  these  machines  during  tlie  past  year, 
they  are  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  in  their  present  state  they  may  in  many 
districts  be  used  with  preat  advantage  and  economy ;  and  they  entertain  no 
doubt  that  in  a  short  time  they  will  come  into  general  use,  ana  meet  all  rea- 
fonable  requirements. 

Steam  (hdHvoHon. 

A  prize  of  6001.  was  offered  by  the  Society  for  the  •*  Steam  cultivator, 
that  shall  in  the  most  efficient  manner  turn  over  the  soil,  and  be  an  economical 
substitute  for  the  plou^  or  the  spade." 

The  trials  of  the  steam  cultivators  formed  unquestionably  the  chief  feature 
of  this  year's  exhibition,  and  will  doubtless  mark  an  importfuit  era  in  the  history 
of  the  Society, 

There  seems  now  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  cultivation  of  land  by  the 
mi^ty  agency  of  steam  will  be  accomplished,  that  what  has  hitherto  been 
le^rded  as  the  fond  dream  of  theorists  will  become  a  reality,  and  that 
agrioiilture  will  be  rescued  from  the  reproach  that  it  has  been  unable  to  use  in 
its  daily  operations  an  agency  which  has  been  such  an  element  of  power  and 
prosperity  to  all  other  industries. 

Two  coltiyaton,  differing  considerably  in  their  character  and  mode  of  opera- 
tion, one  belonging  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Woolston,  the  other  to  Mr.  Fowler,  were 
exhibited  for  competition.  Mr.  Smith's  apparatus  consists  of  a  common  T-horse 
portable  steam-engine,  and  a  stationary  windlass  fixed  in  the  comer  of  a  field. 

A  couple  of  f-inch  wire  ropes  are  led  from  the  2  drams  on  the  windlass, 
in  opposite  directions  round  4  anchored  pulleys,  and  meet  at  the  cultivating 
implement,  thus  passing  round  &e  field ;  2  anchors  being  fixed,  and  2  shifted 
from  time  to  time  along  each  headland  as  the  work  proceeds.  Mr.  Smith  uses 
cultivators  or  grabbers  of  a.  peculiar  kind,  taking  a  breadth  of  about  3  feet  at  a 
time,  and  be  Im  an  ingenious  mode  of  turning  them  quickly  at  the  end  of  the 
furrows^  fie  does  not  attempt  to  plough  or  invert  the  soil,  but  scarifies  or 
baulks  it :  about  4  acres  is  the  work  of  12  hours,  and  the  cost,  including  wear  and 
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tear,  interest  of  capital,  and  all  expenses,  amounts  to  about  8s.  per  acre.  There 
is  much  to  commend  in  the  ingenuity  and  simplicity  of  Mr.  Smith's  arrange- 
ments, and  he  has  no  doubt  done  much  in  showing  the  mode  of  applying  steam 
to  the  traction  of  field  implements.  Mr.  Smith  does  not  invert  the  land,  he 
says  his  system  of  cultivation  does  not  require  it^  and  he  does  not  think  that 
inversion  of  the  soil  is  of  much  moment.  There  can,  however,  be  no  difiQculty 
in  attaching  ploughs  to  Mr.  Smith's  traction-ropes  by  those  who  prefer  them. 

The  Judges  think  Mr.  Smith  mistaken  in  not  aiming  at  complete  inversion 
of  the  soil,  but,  however  that  may  be,  the  condition  of  the  prize  is  that  the 
implement  shall ''  turn  over  the  aailj*'  and  as  this  is  contrary  to  Mr.  Smith's 
present  system,  the  Judges  can  only  report  that,  in  their  opinion,  Mr.  Smith's 
present  cultivators  do  not  conform  to  the  conditions  on  which  the  Society's 
prize  is  offered. 

Mr.  Fowler's  arrangements  consist  of  a  portable  double  cylinder  engine, 
driving  a  capstan  by  a  short  endless  chain,  and  stationed  half  way  down  one 
side  of  the  field.  Two  wire  ropes  are  led  from  the  drum  across  the  field  direct 
to  the  two  ends  of  the  work,  then  passing  round  two  anchored  pulleys  and 
meeting  at  the  implement.  The  anchors  are  most  ingenious,  and  consist  of 
two  trucks  filled  with  earth,  with  sharp  cutting  discs  for  wheels  which  cut 
into  the  land,  and,  though  easily  moved  forward  along  the  headland,  present 
great  lateral  resistance  towards  the  engine.  The  implement  of  cultivation  is  a 
frame  of  wood  to  which  8  ploughs  are  attached,  4  working  at  once,  and 
4  pointed  in  the  opposite  direction  for  the  return.  The  work  of  commcn 
ploughing,  both  on  light  and  heavy  land,  was  extremely  well  done,  and  two 
subsoil-ploughs  were  drawn  with  great  steadiness  tlirough  the  strongest  land 
at  a  depth  of  10  inches,  which  on  trial  required  the  power  of  10  horses  to  pull 
them.  The  Judges,  in  common  they  believe  with  every  one  who  saw  the 
operation,  were  quite  satisfied  that  ploughing  could  be  done  in  the  best  manner 
by  Mr.  Fowler's  machine,  and  on  clay  land  with  the  important  advantage  of 
avoiding  the  injurious  effects  from  the  tread  of  horses. 

The  only  question  was  whether  the  machine  was  an  economical  substitute 
for  the  plough,  and  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  on  this  point  a  further  trial 
was  agreed  to  be  made  at  Boxted  Lodge. 

On  the  14th  of  August  a  long  and  careful  trial  took  place  on  a  field  of  wheat 
stubble  on  Mr.  Hobbs'  estate,  in  the  presence  of  the  Judges  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  Amos  the  engineer,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  and  a  great  number  of  spectators. 
The  ploughing  was  again  admirably  done,  fully  equal  in  regularity  and 
precision  to  anything  that  could  be  done  by  horse  labour.  To  estimate  the 
cost  of  the  operation  was  a  work  of  great  care  and  time,  and  Mr.  Amos  ha^ 
given  the  result  in  the  table  which  is  subjoined. 

By  this  table  the  money  cost  of  ploughing  is  shown  to  be  7s.  2^.  per  acre. 
The  Judges  are  of  opinion  that  the  cost  of  the  like  work  by  horse  power  would 
be  at  least  7s.  per  acre,  leaving  the  cost  of  the  two  processes  almost  identiod. 

Under  these  circumstances,  although  the  Judges  cannot  say  that  the  con- 
ditions of  the  prize  are  fully  met,  yet  the  improvement  effected  is  so  great, 
and  the  prospect  of  early  and  complete  success  so  probable,  that  they  specially 
recommend  Mr.  Fowler's  apparatus  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the  Council,  in 
consideration  of  the  skill  he  has  displayed,  the  labour  and  expense  incurred, 
and  the  degree  of  success  he  has  so  honourably  achieved. 

In  closing  this  Report,  the  Judges  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to 
Mr.  Hobbs,  for  the  facilities  so  kindly  afforded  by  him  in  tihe  course  of  these 
trials ;  and  for  his  liberal  hospitality  and  obliging  consideration  to  themselves^ 
and  all  engaged  in  these  experiments. 

ThOB.  HlTSKIKSON.  \ 

H.  B.  Caldwell.  Judges  of  Fidi 

Clabb  Sewell  Read.  ImpUmenU, 

Wm.  CHALCnAFT.  J 
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ExperimefUs  on  Steam  Ploughs,  with  FotvUr'a  Plough,  at  Boxted  Lodge, 
August,  1856. 

Length  of  farrow       506  yurds. 

Width  of  land  taken  by  the  plough  (carrying  4  shares)     . .        1)     „ 


No. 

of 

Expert- 

meat. 

Time 

of 
Sterting. 

Time 

of 

Stopping. 

Time 

at 
Work. 

Time 

Bhiftiug 

AnchoivSc. 

u  expmaed 

byReTolationt 

ofOoanter. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

h.    m.     tec. 
1     20       0 
1     29     57 
1     50     54 

1  59     25 

2  8     10 
2     15    44 
2    25     10 
2    32    21 

h.    m.    tec. 

1     26     52 
1     36     25 

1  57     28 

2  5    35 
2     14       5 
2     21     58 
2     30     55 
2     38     21 

h. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

m.    MC. 

6     52 
6     28 
6     34 
6     10 

5  55 

6  14 

5  45 

6  0 

h.      m.  tec 
0      3       5 
0      2     17 
0      1     57 
0       2     35 
0       1     39 
0      3     12 
0       1     26 

177-12 

177-95 

171-82 

175-3 

161-12 

190-65 

172-35 

191-63 

0 

49    58 

0     16     11 

1417-94 

h. 

Commenced  experiments I 

Finished  do 2 

Time  lost  in  lacing  straps  of  dynamometer  . .     . .     0 

(This  occurred  in  experiment  No.  2.) 

Time  expended  solely  in  experiments 1 

Time  the  plough  moved 

Time  taken  to  shift  anchors,  &c ,. 

Quantity  of  land  ploughed  per  hour,  3  rood  1  p.  4  yd.     s 
Power  taken.    ATerage 

O08T  PER  ACRB. 

Co$t  of  Coal, — ^The  consumption  of  coals,  taking  the  average 
of  the  engines  tried  at  Carlisle  in  1855,  was  5*719  lbs.  per 
hone  pernoor,  and  4  lb.  per  horse  getting  np  steam.  Hence 

fil-p.  hoon.  Ibi.  H.-p.  Ibt.  Ibe.  cwt  qr.  Ibi. 
21-28  X  10  X  5-719  +  21-28  X  4  =  1302  =  11  2  14, 
say  at  209.  per  ton,  will  cost  lit,  7^.  or  ISSid,  for  10  hours 
working  and  getting  np  steam,  ploughing  8*42  acres  in 
thattime s 

Labour  and  (M7.^Engineer  at  4$,  per  day,  4  men  assistants 
at  2«.  each,  1  boy  Is.,  oil,  &c.,  U 

Trafor.^2  honea  at  10s. ;  2  boys  2t.      »»     • 

Interest  and  Wear  and  Tear, — ^A  farm  of  600  acres  arable  has 
1 000  to  be  ploughed  annually.  Cost  of  machinery  550/.,  at 
15  per  cent  interest,  and  wear  and  tear,  82/.  lOs.  =  is.  7|</. 

«.    d. 

Semoval,  $ay  once  for  16  acres.— 4  horseSfl  man,  i  day    11    0 

Engineer  and  staif  ••      6    6 

17    6     8 


20 

0  P.X. 

38 

21 

9  f 

12 

12 

9  9 

6 

9 

49-58 

16' 

11 

842 

acre. 

21- 

28 

horse, 

d. 
16*56  per  acre. 

19*95      ,, 
17*1        „ 


19-75       ,, 


13-125     ,, 


(Sixe  of  fields  averaj^g  16  acres) 
Sept.  1st,  1856* 


86-485 
s  7s.  2i</.  per  acre  nearly. 
C*  £•  * 
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XXII. — On  the  Chowth  of  Wheat  hy  the  Lois  Weedon  System^  on 
the  Rothamsted  Soil  By  J.  B.  Lawes,  P.R.S.,  F.C.S.,  and  Dr. 
J.  H.  Gilbert,  F.C.S. 

In  the  year  1849,  when  wheat  was  selling  at  5«.  per  bushel,  and 
the  "  Stout  British  Farmer**  was  complaining  of  the  badness  of 
the  times,  and  felt  somewhat  perplexed,  how  to  pay  his  rent  and 
retain  a  little  surplus,  there  appeared  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^A 
Word  in  Seasouy*  in  which  the  author  explained  his  method  of 
growing  wheat  year  after  year  without  manure ;  and  he  promised 
to  those  who  would  adopt  his  system  and  follow  his  directions,  a 
profit  of  4/.,  5/.,  or  6/.  per  acre.  Of  l^e  numerous  essays  which 
have  been  published  on  agricultural  subjects  of  late  years,  few 
have  attracted  more  attention  than  this.  Commencing  its  career 
in  1849  as  a  pamphlet  of  less  than  twenty  pages,  it  has  since 
gone  through  edition  after  edition,  until  now,  in  1856,  we  find  the 
subject  much  extended,  and  presented  as  a  book  of  120  pages. 

In  this  little  book,  entitled  *  Lois  Weedon  HuAandry^'  the 
author,  the  Rev.  S.  Smith,  goes  into  considerable  detail  not  before 
given,  as  to  his  mode  of  growing  root  and  other  green  crops. 
But  confining  attention  for  the  present  to  wheats  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  although  Mr.  Smith  has  from  time  to  tima  made 
various  important  alterations  in  the  detail  of  the  operations  by 
which  his  system  is  to  be  carried  out,  he  has  in  no  way  deviated 
from  his  original  principle  of  growing  this  crop  year  after  year  in 
the  same  field ;  the  land  being  subdivided  into  alternate  strips  of 
crop  and  fallow,  the  pcurtion  cropped  one  year  being  fallowed  the 
next,  and  so  on.  A  great  niunber  of  inielligeitf  agiicvltiirUts 
have  visited  the  Lois  Weedon  farm,  and,  after  an  inspection  of  the 
crops  growing  on  the  plans  there  adopted,  have  generally  been 
satisfied  that  the  produce  has  been  what  the  published  acooonts 
had  stated  it  to  be.  Yet  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  thoae  who 
have  endeavoured  to  follow  the  directions  given,  on  other  soils, 
have  generally  been  unsuccessful. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  give  an  acoomt  of  tome 
experiments  which  have  b^en  in  progress  for  aeveni  seasons  p— t, 
with  a  view  of  testing  the  applicability  to  the  Rothamsted  soil  of 
the  system  described  in  *  A  Word  in  Season*  And  besides  dis- 
cussing the  experiments  thenwdvesi,  we  propose  to  coMidev  aosne 
points  of  interest  which  the  principle  of  the  Lois  Weedon  system 
involves;  for  although  doubts  may  be  entertained  by  practical 
men  as  to  the  possibility  of  cultivating  large  farms  on  such  a  plan, 
it  must  still  be  admitted  that  the  results  which  have  been  obtained 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  himself,  are  calculated  to  impress  upon  VA 
most  important  lessons  regarding  the  rationale  of  admitted  agri- 
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cultural  facto  and  practices.  Thej  teach  us,  too,  how  great,  in 
certain  kinds  of  soil,  must  be  at  once  the  inherent  wealth  and  the 
power  of  accumulation  and  of  yielding  up  to  the  growing  crop 
the  constituento  upon  which  it  feeds. 

In  the  jear  1851  about  three  acres  were  selected  for  our  puF* 
pose,  in'  a  field  adjoining  that  which  has  been  deroted  for  so 
many  years  to  the  continuous  growth  of  wheat  with  and  without 
artificial  or  other  manures.  The  soil  of  these  fields  is  a  heavy 
loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  stifi*  reddish  yellow  clay,  which  resto  upon 
chalk.  The  depth  from  the  surface  to  the  chalk  is  perhaps  nerer 
less  than  six  or  seven  feet,  and  frequently  twice  as  much  ;  the 
natural  drainage  is,  however,  good.  These  soils,  without  being 
of  high,  are  still  oi  good  average  quality,  and  capable  of  growing 
good  wheat  crops.  They  are  well  suited,  therefore,  to  test  the 
degree  of  applicability  to  other  soils,  of  plans  proposed  for  ex* 
tensive  adoption  in  the  cultivation  of  that  crop.  The  field  selected 
was  under  wheat  in  1850,  and  was  a  bare  fallow  in  1851,  prior  to 
commencing  the  Lois  Weedon  operations  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year.  For  the  first  crop  the  land  was  ploughed  and  harrowed  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  then  set  out  in  three  feet  strips  ;  of  these, 
every  other  one  was  sown  with  three  rows  of  wheat  a  foot  apart, 
and  the  intermediate  ones  were  left  as /o/Ztno  spaces^  to  be  prepared 
for  the  second  year's  crop  during  the  growth  of  the  first»  It  will 
be  seen,  that,  as  each  strip  was  three  feet  wide,  and  aa  the  three 
rowa  at  a  foot  apart  would  only  occupy  two  feet,  there  were  in 
factyimr-feet  fallow  spaces,  as  ia  recommended  by  Mr.  Smith  in 
some  cases,  instead  of  only  three,  as  adopted  in  hia  own  {wactice. 

The  first  sowing  was  in  September  1851,  and,  not  having  the 
special  implemento  since  recommended  for  carrying  out  the  plan 
on  the  large  scale,  the  seed  was  dibbled  in,  at  a  distance  of  two  to 
three  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  One  portion  of  the  experimental 
ground  had  a  single  seed  dropped  into  each  hole,  thus  conforming, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  Mr.  Smith's  mode  of  sowing  single  seeds  at 
two  to  three  inches  apart  in  lines  made  with  his  presser ;  another 
and  larger  portion  of  the  plot  had  two  seeds  in  each  hole.  It  was 
found  that  the  one-seed  portion  took  little  more  than  half  a  peck 
of  seed  per  acre,  that  is,  half  a  peck  to  the  moiety  of  the  acre 
seeded  at  one  time.  The  Rer.  Mr.  Smith,  however,  seems  always 
to  have  calculated  upon  two  pecks  of  seed  being  used,  even  though 
sown,  as  above  described,  in  single  grains,  at  two  to  three  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  And  although,  where  we  sowed  two  seeds  in 
each  hole,  or  twice  as  much  as  is  recommended,  we  got  on  little 
more  than  a  peck  to  the  acre,  yet  it  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Smith 
to  state,  that  he  now  finds  a  more  liberal  seeding  necessary  for 
safety  and  security  from  blight,  to  which,  as  will  afterwards  be 
seen,  ouf  produce  obtained  on  this  plan  was  so  subject 
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It  may  here  be  farther  mentioned,  that  not  having  the  special 
implements — ^the  ^^presser  implement"  the  drill  ^Ho  drop  seed  by 
seed  into  the  hard  channels,^^  the  "  roller  implement"  the  "  horse-hoe 
implement"  and  the  " scarifier  and  harrow  implement " — which 
are  recommended  in  Mr.  Smith's  later  editions  for  carrying  out  his 
plan  on  an  extensive  scale,  we  were  obliged  to  adopt  his  earlier 
methods,  by  which,  however,  his  records  show,  that  he  obtained  as 
good,  if  not  as  economical  results,  as  by  his  later  ones. 

Before  the  adaptation  of  special  implements,  Mr.  Smith's  plan 
comprised  ^'  one  double  digging,"  ^'  two  single  diggings,  with 
fork,"  *^  pressing,  sowing,  hoeing,"  &c. 

The  following  is  a  concise  statement  of  the  operations  carried 
out  at  Rothamsted,  for  each  oi  the  four  crops  respectively,  which 
have  been  obtained  in  the  course  of  this  experiment.  And  it  may 
here  be  premised,  that  one  of  the  three  acres  was,  for  the  sake  of 
comparison,  set  apart  for  alternate  wheat  and  summer  fallow — 
the  fallow  being  cultivated  according  to  the  common  custom  of 
the  neighbourhood. 
For  First  Crop,  1851-2:— 

Wheat,  harvest  1850 ;  summer  fallow  1851 ;  ploughed,  har- 
rowed, &c.,  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  sown  with  one  seed,  and  two 
seedsy  as  above  described,  September  1851 ;  hand-hoed  twice,  and 
weeded  as  other  crops.  Crop  foul,  poor,  and  much  blighted; 
cut  in  August  1852. 

Common  fallow  acre  all  sown  autumn  1851 ;  seed  drilled  at 
the  rate  of  about  two  bushels  per  acre,  in  rows  9  inches  apart ; 
hoed  and  weeded  as  usual.  Crop  heavy,  but  somewhat  blighted. 
For  Second  Crop,  1852-3:— 

The  fallow  intervals,  which  were  not  sown,  trenched  14  to  15 
inches  in  December  1851 ;  forked  in  spring,  and  again  before 
sowing;  occasionally  spudded,  but  became  foul  and  crusted  over 
during  the  summer.  Seed  sown  as  for  first  crop,  October  1852  ; 
hoed  twice,  and  weeded  as  usual.  Crop  not  clean,  poor,  and 
blighted ;  cut  September  1853. 

Common  fallow  a(^re,  all  fallow  in  1852-8. 
For  Third  Crop,  1853-4  :— 

Stubble  of  harvest  1852,  trenched  14  to  15  inches  December 
1852;  forked  in  the  spring;  spudded  occasionally,  and  again 
forked  before  sowing.  Sown  as  above,  October  1853;  hoed 
twice,  and  weedqd  as  usual.  Crop  pretty  clean,  but  poor,  and 
blighted ;  cut  September  1854. 

Common  fallow  acre  all  drilled,  as  before ;  hoed  and  weeded  as 
usuaL     Crop  very  heavy,  somewhat  blighted. 
For  Fourth  Crop,  1854-5:— 

Stubble  of  harvest  1853,  trenched  14  to  15  inches  in  winter 
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1853 ;  forked  in  the  spring ;  occasionally  spudded,  and  scarified 
before  sowing.  Seed  sown  as  usual,  September  1854 ;  twice 
boed,  and  weeded  as  usual ;  moulded  up  with  the  plough  in  June. 
Crop  clean,  but  poor,  and  blighted :  cut  September  1855. 

Half  onlj,  of  common  fallow  acre,  drilled  as  usual  for  season 
1854-5 ;  hoed  and  weeded  as  usual.  Crop  small,  but  much  less 
blighted  than  before. 

In  the  following  Table  (I.)  are  given  the  results—* 

Of  the  four  years'  trial  of  the  Lois  Weedon  plan ;  one  portion 
with  ^*  omseedy^  and  another  with  ^^two  seeds^^  in  each  hole. 

Of  the  *'  common  fallow*^  acre,  drilled  with  about  two  bushels 
of  seed  per  acre. 

And,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  produce  in  each  of  the  four 
years,  of  the  continuously  unmanured  and  continuously  cropped 
portion,  in  the  adjoining  experimental  field. 

This  Table  (I.)  shows,  that  in  each  of  the  four  years  a  larger 
crop  was  obtained  where  two  seeds  were  sown  in  each  hole  than 
where  one  only  was  sown;  and  a  reference  to  the  weight  per 
bushel,  proportion  of  offal  com,  and  proportion  of  com  to  straw, 
will  show  that  the  ^' two-seed^*  crop  was  also  invariably  somewhat 
better  as  to  quality.  As  before  observed,  however,  it  is  only  due 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  to  say,  that  **/or  the  sake  of  the  sample  and 
for  safety  sake"  he  now  recommends  the  seed  to  be  sown  thicker 
than  he  did  formerly ;  though  even  in  the  later  editions  of  the 
^  Word  in  Season^  he  still  advised  that  the  seed  should  be  dropped 
singly,  at  two  to  three  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  But,  even  with 
the  two  seedsy  the  crop  is  in  every  case  quite  insignificant ;  and  it 
should  be  noticed  that  it  is  only  in  the  first  year — that  is,  before 
the  subsoil  was  brought  up — that  this  thin  dibbled  crop  was 
larger  than  the  comparatively  thickly  drilled  one  on  the  con- 
tinuously cropped  and  continuously  unmanured  plot  in  the  ad- 
joining field.  Further,  comparing  the  best  of  the  two,  namely 
the  tvoo-seed  crop,  with  the  drilled  one  after  common  fallow,  we 
find  that  the  latter  in  each  year  gives  from  twice  to  thrice  the 
amount  of  produce  of  the  former. 

With  regard  to  the  drilled  crop  on  the  common  fallow,  it  should 
be  remarked  that,  in  the  first  season  (1851-2),  the  whole  acre  was 
sown ;  in  the  second  season  the  whole  acre  was  fallow  ;  and  in 
the  third  the  whole  was  again  sown.  But,  as  this  plan  only  gave 
a  crop  for  comparison  every  other  year,  the  plot  was  divided  into 
two  portions  alter  the  harvest  of  1854,  which  were  to  be  cropped 
or  fallowed  alternately.  Comparing  together  the  produce  of  this 
common  fallow  portiony  with  that  of  the  continuously  unmanured  plot 
in  the  suljoining  field,  we  see  that,  in  1852,  the  common  fallow 
gives  nearly  three  times  the  most  produce ;  in  1854  it  gives  rather 
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more  than  twice  as  much  ;  and,  at  we  shall  see  in  the  next  Table^ 
in  1856*  it  gave  once  and  a  half  as  much  as  the  continuously 
cropped  and  continuously  unmanured  plot 

In  contrast  to  these  very  marked  effects  of  fallow^  it  is  inte* 
resting  to  observe^  that  when  in  1855  this  common  fallow  plot  grew 
wheat  c^lfT  tokeai^  the  produce  was,  within  half  a  bushel  of  com 
and  witbin  half  a  hundredweight  of  straw,  the  same  as  was 
obtained  on  the  continuously  unmanured  plot  of  the  adjoining 
field  in  that  same  season,  which  was  the  twelfth  in  succession  of 
wheat  on  that  plot  So  perfect  an  illustration  oould  hardly  have 
been  expected,  of  the  fact  of  the  equal  tohe^-^omng  condition  to 
which  these  two  adjoining  fields  were  reduced  by  the  growth  of 
the  crc»p;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  absolutely  equal 
condition  for  practical  purposes,  to  which  these  two  soils  were 
brought,  in  relation  to  the  climatic  resources  of  growth  of  one  and 
the  same  season, 

I^astly,  in  regard  to  these  ejSects  of  fallow^  it  may  be  noticed 
that  in  no  case  is  the  amount  of  produce  found  to  be  equal 
aimply  to  the  sum  of  the  continuous  unmanured  produce  of  the 
season  of  the  fallow  and  of  that  of  the  succeeding  crop.  That  is 
to  say,  the  fyrodwx  after  fallow  is  not  simply  the  produce  of  that 
particular  season,  taken  together  with  that  of  the  immediately 
preceding  season.  It  is  the  result,  not  only  of  the  unexpended 
resource  of  the  fallow  year,  and  of  the  resources  (atmospheric 
and  terrestrial)  of  the  actual  season  of  growth,  but  there  if 
also  an  effect  of  the  season  of  growth  (whether  for  increase  or 
decrease),  reacting  itself  upon  a  two  years'  resource ;  and  conse* 
quently,  throughout  the  season,  upon  a  different  stage  of  progress 
and  area  of  food  collectors  of  the  growing  plant  Or,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  actual  produce  after  fallow  and  the  simple  sum 
of  the  produce  of  the  two  years  may  further  depend  upon  the 
more  or  less  favourable  adaptation  of  season  as  regards  the 
healthy  development  of  the  crop,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere 
amount  of  the  available  resources  of  the  soil  and  seasons. 

But  with  this  very  marked  increase  of  crop  as  the  result  of 
the  common  fallow,  how  is  it  that  the  more  expensive  processes  of 
trenching  and  forking,  with  the  thinner  seeding,  &c,  which  on 
the  soil  at  Lois  Weedon  yielded  such  excellent  results,  have  on 
the  Rothamsted  soil  been  so  ineffective  ? 

Undoubtedly  the  too  thin  seeding  has  been  one  cause  of  this. 
It  is  also  certain  that  the  same  amount  of  labour  expended  upon 
the  Rothamsted  soil  as  upon  the  Lois  Weedon  one,  was  quite 
inefficient  to  get  the  same  amount  of  staple  and  of  exposure  of  sur^ 
face  to  atmospheric  influences.  It  may  be  here  stated,  however, 
that  the  trenching  at  Rothamsted  cost  on  the  average  about  once 
and  a  half  as  much  as  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Smith.     It  is  granted 
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too,  that  the  more  recent  recommendation,  namely,  that  of 
moulding  up  the  growing  crop  in  June,  was  only  adopted  in  the 
last  year  of  the  experiment  (1855),  and  then  with  little  effect. 
But  as  the  earlier  recorded  success  at  Lois  Weedon  was  obtained 
without  this — ^however  great  the  improvement,  as  undoubtedly 
it  is — ^it  certainly  was  not  an  essential  in  the  original  plan. 

With  these  unfavourable  circumstances  admitted  then,  we 
again  ask,  what  is  the  rationale  of  the  failure,  which  these  cir^ 
cumstances  have  had  their  share  in  causing  ?  Was  the  available 
mineral  food  for  the  crop  deficient  in  this  tumed-up  raw  clay 
subsoil,  with  the  good  upper  staple,  weathered  perhaps  for  cen^ 
turies,  now  turned  below  for  the  descending  roots  to  play  in  ? 
Or,  was  it  rather  that  the  upper  staple  being  now  buried,  or 
much  intermixed  with  the  subsoil,  there  was  rendered  available 
from  its  own,  and  from  fresh  atmospheric  resources,  less  of  the 
normally  atmospheric  food  of  the  crop ;  and  that  the  raw  sub- 
soil, but  recently  exposed  to  direct  atmospheric  influences, 
was  able,  so  to  speak,  to  prepare  for  the  plant,  and  to  accumulate 
for  it  in  an  available  form,  also  less  of  the  normally  atmospheric 
food  of  plants? 

On  communicating  our  failure  after  four  yean'  trial  to  the 
Hev.  Mr.  Smith,  he  suggested  the  probability  that  it  was  due  to 
a  want  of  a  sufiicient  amount  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the 
wheat-plant  being  rendered  soluble  and  available ;  and  that,  in 
this  case,  the  requisite  supply  of  mineral  matter  should  be  made 
up  by  manure;  believing  that  then,  the  soil  having  become 
pulverised  and  porous,  there  would  be  an  abundant  supply  of 
crpanic  substance  provided  by  the  atmosphere. 

That  the  soil  in  question  was  not  relatively  deficient  in  soluble 
and  available  mineral  food,  and  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, there  was  provided  an  abundant  supply  of  organic  food 
for  a  very  much  larger  crop,  was  proved  much  more  conclusively  by 
the  produce  of  the  common  fallow  acre  than  any  analysis  of  the 
soil  could  prove  it.  To  test,  however,  in  another  way,  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  deficiency  of  the  two-acre  plot,  trenched  to  a 
depth  of  14  to  15  inches  and  afterwards  forked,  it  was,  after  the 
harvest  of  1855,  divided  into  four  portions,  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  of  the  four  had  an  equal  proportion  of  the  trenched  and  forked 
fallow  and  of  the  stubble  ground.  The  whole  was  then  ploughed 
and  prepared  for  sowing  in  the  ordinary  way :  one  portion  was 
left  unmanured,  the  second  received  mineral  manure  only,  the 
third  ammoniacal  salts  only,  and  the  fourth  both  mineral  con- 
stituents and  ammoniacal  salts.  All  four  of  the  plots,  together 
with  half  of  the  common  fallow  acre  by  their  side,  were  then 
drilled  with  about  two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  in  the  ordinary 
way. 
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In  tlie  following  table  are  given  the  results  of  this  experiment, 
obtained  in  the  season  1855-6  just  passed.  For  the  sake  of  com- 
parison, there  is  first  given,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  table,  the 
average  annual  result  for  the  four  previous  years,  of  the  *^  one  seed^^ 
of  the  "  two  seed^*  and  of  the  "  drilled  common  fallow^*  plots ;  and 
also  the  average  for  the  same  years,  of  the  continuously  unmanured 
plot  in  the  adjoining  field.  And,  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  table, 
is  given  the  produce  at  the  last  harvest  (1856),  in  the  adjoining 
field  (where  wheat  is  grown  year  after  year  without  or  with  similar 
manures  successively),  of  the  continuously  unmanured  plot,  and  of 
the  plots  having  the  same  manures  as  those  now  applied  to  the 
Lois  Weedon  plots.  The  manuring  of  the  plots  was,  per  acre, 
as  under: — 

1.  Unmanured. 

2.  Mineral  Manures  ordy, 

300  Ibfi.  sulphate  of  potash. 
200    „  „        soda. 

100    „  „        magnesia. 

'200    „  cakinedbone.  ) 

•  150    „  sulphuric  acid  (brown),  j 

3.  Ammonia  Salts  only. 

200  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
200   „   muriate  of  ammonia. 

4.  Minerals  and  Ammoniacal  Salts. 

300  lbs.  sulphate  of  potash. 

200  „            „         soda. 

100  „            „         magnesia. 

200  „  calcined  bone.                 1 

150  „  sulphuric  acid  (brown).  / 

200  „  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

200  „  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Looking  at  the  tfiiddle  division  of  the  table,  which  shows  the 
effects  of  manures,  &c.,  on  the  trenched  and  forked  land,  and  also 
the  produce  on  the  common  fallow  portion,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  in  point  of  fact,  rather  more  than  half  of  the  former 
was  fallow,  and  less  than  hedf  of  it  under  crop,  in  the  previous  year ; 
and  that,  moreover,  smaller  amounts  of  produce  had  been  taken 
from  this  than  from  the  common  fallow  portion  during  the  four 
previous  years.  In  comparing,  therefore,  the  produce  now  ob- 
tained by  thicker  sowing,  manure,  &c.,  on  this  land  with  that  on 
the  common  fallow  plot,  we  must  remember  that  the  former  was 
also  in  great  part  fallowed,  and  that  the  whole  of  it  was  less 
exhausted  by  previous  cropping  than  the  common  fallow  portion. 
Keeping  this  in  mind,  it  is  seen  that  the  unmanured,  trenched, 
and  part-fallow  portion,  gave  within  a  bushel  as  much  com,  and 
actually  a  few  pounds  more  straw  and  more  total  produce  than  the 
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t^mmon  fallow.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  less  produce  on 
the  trenched  portion  in  the  previous  years,  was  in  gpreater  measure 
due  to  the  thin  seeding  on  the  comparative!  j  poor  and  raw  turned- 
«p  sabsoi],  than  to  any  relative  deficiency  or  want  of  available 
condition  of  the  food  of  the  plant  within  the  soil — provided  only 
that  a  sufficiently  healthy  early  development,  and  a  sufficiently 
wide  distribution  of  the  nndergrocmd  feeders  of  the  crop,  were 
bot  obtained.  ^ 

Taking  the  produce  of  this  unmanured  portion  thus  explained, 
ms  the  standaid  by  which  %o  oompare  the  effects  of  manures  on 
land  in  the  same  condition,  we  find  tiiat — 

^  Mineral  manures  only" — gav«  an  increase  of  not  quite  H 
bushels  of  total  com,  and  of  only  284  lbs.  of  straw. 

'*  Ammoniacal  salts  only  " — gave  an  increase  of  about  15  bushels 
of  total  com,  and  of  1695  lbs.  of  straw. 

^^  Minerals  and  ammoniacal  sdts  ^ — gave  an  increase  of  rather 
more  than  20  bushels  of  cora,  and  of  2757  lbs.  of  straw. 

These  striking  results  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  mineral 
supplies  in  the  soil  in  question  were  far  in  excess  over  the  avaiU 
able  and  assimilable  nitrogien.  A  comparison,  too,  of  the  middle 
and  the  lowest  divisions  of  the  Table  will  show  that,  if  we  take  into 
consideration  the  very  different  condition  of  the  land  in  the  two 
cases,  t^e  effects  of  these  manures  on  the  Lois  Weedon  or  trenched 
plots,  were  perfectly  consistent  in  kind  (though  of  course  not  equal 
in  degree)  with  those  of  the  same  manures  in  liie  adjoining  field, 
where  they  have  been  applied,  and  the  crop  has  been  grown,  for 
many  years  in  succession. 

Handreds  of  other  experiments,  and  the  whole  range  of  recorded 
agricultaral  experience,  conspire  to  show,  that  in  ordmu-ily  cropped 
and  cultivated  soils,  the  available  mineral  supplies  are  generally 
in  excess  relativ^elyto  the  available  supply  of  nitrogen  of  the  soil 
and  season,  in  the  case  of  the  wheat  crop  :  in  fact  that,  excepting 
in  cases  of  very  special  and  unusnal  exhaustion  of  the  mineral  or 
•oil-proper  constituents,  the  direct  supply  of  them  by  manure  for 
wheat  does  not  increase  the  crop  in  any  practicable  and  agricul* 
tural  degree,  unless  there  be  a  liberal  provision  of  available  and 
assimilable  nkrogen  witkin  the  seiL  Thie  results  given  above  are 
a  remarkable  illustration  of  this.  Thus,  when  the  mineral  cam* 
ititnents  alone  were  added  to  this  part  £slk>w  and  only  part  crop- 
exhaasted  land,  they  gave  an  increase  of  only  438  lbs.  of  total 
produce ;  but  when  the  same  mineral  constituents  are  added  to 
the  same  soil  with  ammaniaoal  saits^  the  increase  oTer  and  above 
that  by  ammoniacal  salts  alone  is  1368  lbs.,  instead  of  only  438  lbs. 
Hei«,  too,  is  a  sufficient  incidental  proof  that  ^e  minerals  were 
added  in  an  available  farm ; — ^indeed,  that  they  only  requund  swffi* 
cient  available  nitrogen  within  the  soil  to  yield  a  larger  cn>p  tbsn 
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would  be  obtained  in  the  average  of  seasons  on  such  soil  by  the 
ordinary  means  of  farming. 

But  turning  now  from  the  effect  of  the  mineral  constituents  to 
that  of  assimilable  nUrogen  in  manures,  we  have  in  these  simple 
experiments  the  best  answer — namely,  that  of  direct  contraij 
fact — to  those  who  would  endeavour  to  persuade  the  farmer,  that 
because  the  soil  itself  contains  hundreds  of  times  more  nitrogen 
than  the  largest  crop  of  wheat,  ^therefore  the  comparatively  small 
quantity  which  is  added  in  an  ordinary  dressing  of  manure  can 
have  little  or  no  effect  We  shall  recur  to  the  subject  of  the 
nitrogen  in  soils  further  on,  should  our  allotted  time  permit  it.  In 
the  mean  time  let  it  be  prominently  noted,  that  whilst  the  minerals 
alone  gave  a  total  increase  of  only  438  lbs.,  the  ammoniacal  salts 
alone  gave  2573  lbs.  of  increase  I  And  again,  whilst  the  addition 
of  minerals  to  ammonia  gave  an  increase  of  1368  Ibs.^  the  addi- 
tion of  ammonia  salts  to  minerals,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  an 
increase  of  3503  lbs.  I 

There  can  now  be  little  difficulty  in  deciding,  that  it  was  no 
deficiency  of  available  mineral  food  merely,  which  prevented  the 
plant  for  itself,  or  the  soil  in  the  first  instance  for  it,  from 
acquiring  a  sufficiency  of  available  and  assimilable  organic  con- 
stituents for  the  growth  of  a  very  much  lai^er  crop  than  was  in 
fact  obtained  from  this  expensively  cultivated  land.  It  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  the  *'  inexhaustible  "  supplies  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  notwithstanding  the  enormous  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  in  some  form — it  was,  notwithstanding  these 
— a  deficiency  of  available  and  assimilable  nitrogen  within  the  soil^ 
which  restricted  the  full  action  of  the  obviously  available  minerals, 
and  which  hence  restricted  the  produce  also,  to  an  amount  below 
the  average  of  farming.  Whilst,  only  make  up  this  deficiency  of 
available  nitrogen,  and  the  produce  is  increased  to  once  and  a 
half  or  twice  as  much. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  same  means  which  afforded  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Smith  his  early  success  on  the  soil  at  Lois  Weedon,  were 
quite  incompetent  to  yield  a  similar  result  on  the  soil  at  Rotham- 
sted.  Nay,  these  same  means,  notwithstanding  that  in  our  case  they 
were  much  more  costly  than  either  Mr.  Smith  had  found  them,  or 
than  the  common  fallow  which  we  tried  by  their  side,  did  not 
even  attain,  for  the  Rothamsted  soil,  those  mechanical  conditions^ 
without  which  the  necessary  action  between  soil  and  atmosphere 
could  not  be  expected  to  take  place.  We  think  it  indeed  very 
doubtful  whether,  even  if  all  the  more  recent  iinprovements  in 
the  plan  could  have  been  fully  carried  out  at  Rothamsted,  a 
result  would  have  heea  obtained  there  at  all  equal  to  that  at  Lois 
Weedon.  Certain  it  is,  that  soils  and  subsoils,  which  may  equally 
be  included  as  *^  clayey  "  or  ^*  heavy  "  or  *'  loamy^^  vary  aimoat 
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infinitely  in  degree,  in  physical  character  and  texture,  and  in 
chemical  qualities,  under  the  influence  of  similar  management 
and  of  equal  climatic  circumstances.  We  think,  therefore,  that 
considerable  caution  should  be  exercised  in  the  application  to 
various  descriptions  of  land,  of  plans  which  peculiarly  rely  for 
their  success  on  qualities  of  soil  which  are  admittedly  so  variable 
in  the  degree  of  Uieir  activity. 


Leaving  the  question  of  the  field-experiments,  let  as  now  turn  to 
a  brief  consideration  of  some  points  of  great  practical  interest  and 
importance,  which  a  careful  study  of  the  relations  ot  soil  and 
atmosphere  to  produce,  and  of  the  success  at  Lois  Weedon,  can- 
not fail  to  suggest. 

The  main  peculiarity  of  the  Lois  Weedon  system  of  growing 
wheat  is,  that  it  develops  to  the  utmost  (chiefly  by  mechanical 
means),  and  relies  exclusively  upon,  the  resources  of  the  soil  and 
atmosphere,  without  the  aid  of  manure :  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
sought,  by  the  means  employed,  so  to  increase  the  depth  of 
staple,  and  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  underground  feeders  of 
the  crop,  and  so  to  increase  the  surface  annually  exposed  to 
climatic  influences,  as  to  cause,  not  only  a  greater  annual  libera- 
tion of  mineral  constituents  from  the  otherwise  locked-up  stores 
of  them  in  the  soil  itself,  but  also  a  greater  accumulation  and 
elaboration,  throughout  its  more  porous  and  root^searching  area, 
of  the  normally  atmospheric  food  of  plants,  and  particularly  of 
nitrogen,  in  an  available  and  assimilable  form. 

The  principle  of  relying  upon  the  stores  of  the  soil  alone, 
without  return,  for  the  mineral  food  of  successive  crops,  is  directly 
opposed  to  that  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  agriculturist 
in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  by  Baron  Liebig.  He 
says : — 

"  Their  heavy  crops  will  j^erhaps  not  he  rendered  heavier  by  the  restoration 
of  all  the  mineral  coostituents,  but  they  will  at  all  events  he  rendered  per- 
moment.  We  shall  never  have  a  rational  agriculture  until,  by  such  experi- 
ments, the  law  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  in  reference  to  time,  has  been  brought 
home  to  the  minds  of  agriculturists." — Journal^  p.  313. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  looking  from  the 
practical  as  well  as  the  scientific  side  of  the  question,  goes  rather 
in  a  different  direction.     He  says  to  his  readers : — 

'*  The  assertion  is,  that^  on  wheat  land, — that  is,  on  the  great  majority  of 
days  and  heavy  loams, — no  manure  is  required  for  wheat  on  this  plan,  since 
its  food  in  abundance  is  there  already." — Zois  Weedon  ffusbandrt/f  pp.  102-3. 

And  again  (ibid.  103-4),  referring  to  chemists,  he  says  to  his 
readers  :— 
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**  Ask  theia  plainly,  whether  the  soil  and  Babsoil  of  clays  and  loana^  gene* 
rally  though  not  universally,  do  or  do  not  contain  all  that  is  wanteid  as 
mineral  food  for  the  wheat?  Aric  them,  further,  whether  tillage,  and  pnl- 
TerisatTon,  and  gradual  exposure,  and  annual  fallows,  will  not  vender  soltiUe 
a  sufficiency  of  these  suhstances  for  your  anniaL  need  ?  If  l^ey  veply, '  Yes^* 
hut  demur  to  the  plan,  and  add,  that  in  tiau»  it  will  exhaust  the  capital  of 
the  land, — ask  them  once  more,  *  In  how  long  a  time  ? '  And  if  they  answer, 
*  Why,  in  some  cases,  in  a  thousand  years  or  more,  in  others  five  hundred,  and 
in  some  a  hundred  ;*  your  rejoinder  must  he  a  smile  ;  for  you  would  surely  feel, 
that  even  a  hundred  years'  supply  should  satisfy  living  man." 

Baron  Liebig,  in  the  article  above  referred  to,  also  indig- 
nantly repudiates  the  notion  that  the  cause  of  the  efficacy  of 
fallow  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  increase  of  tbe  amount  of 
ammonia  in  the  soil,  or  that  any  specially  predominant  influence 
was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ammonia  which  the  soil  acquires  in 
fallow.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  speaking  of 
^the  ^^  orffanic"  food — ^'  carbonic  and  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  *' 
— asks,  ^^  do  not  the  pulverised  intervals  of  the  wheat,  in  the 
annual  fallow,  absorb  and  retain  it  for  use  ?  " 

It  is  rather  curious,  that,  with  such  vital  inconsistencies  of 
principle  and  opinion,  the  wheat-growing  operations  and  success 
at  Lois  Weedon,  and  Mr.  Smith's  interpretation  of  them,  should 
frequently  hare  been  brought  forward  in  confirmation  of  the 
peculiar  views  of  Baron  Liebig.  The  means  by  which  Mr. 
Smith  obtains  his  large  crops  of  root*  also,  have  recently  been 
adduced  *  as  refutation  of  the  views  on  such  points  emanating 
from  Rothamsted,  But  the  writer  in  question  appears,  aa  the 
rule,  to  misstate  the  extent  and  bearing  of  every  conclusion,  and 
even  fact,  which  may  happen  to  come  from  Rothamsted.  For 
our  own  part,  careful  observation  and  inquiry  on  more  than  one 
visit  to  the  spot,  as  well  as  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Smith's  publicar 
tions,  lead  us  to  say,  that  we  know  of  no  experience  more  cal- 
culated to  confirm  the  opinions  we  have  held  in  this  Journal 
regarding  the  requirements  of  growth  of  full  crops  of  wheat  on  the 
one  band,  and  of  roots  on  the  other,  than  that  at  Lois  Weedon. 

But  to  return.  The  question  is  of  vital  importance  to  pracr 
tical  agriculture,  however  little  it  may  interest  or  affect  the 
researches  of  **  chemists  and  men  of  science," — what  is  the  cha- 
racteristic nature  of  the  exhaustion  induced  by  the  growth  of  the 
most  important  crop  of  the  farm  ?  And,  we  may  add, — whether 
€Mr  nat  soils  generally,  or  soils  of  any  particular  class,  are  compel- 
tent,  without  injury,  to  sustain  an  annual  extraction  of  mineral 
constituents,  and  to  liberate,  or  (either  by  themselves  or  by  the 
plants   growing   on  them)    newly  to  acquire   from   the   atmos- 

*  Journal  of  Agricnlture  of  thcHi^iaad  and  Agrieultaral  Society  of  Soodand, 
July  1856. 
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phere,  a  safficiency  of  ottrogen  for  foil  eropt,  in  aa  arailable  and 
assimilable  farm? 

Certainljy  if  we  were  to  relj  upon  ^e  mean  results  of  the 
42  analyses  referred  to  by  Baron  Liebig  (in  the  last  Number 
of  this  Journal)  in  illustration  of  the  amount  of  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  soilsy  we  should  be  led  to  conclude  that  many  soi)^ 
at  least,  had  enough  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  our  crops  for 
thousands  of  years,  under  the  ordinary  practices  of  rotation^ 
and  for  hundreds  of  years  of  the  growth  of  wheat  on  the  Lois 
Weedon  system.  Almost  all  other  published  analyses  of 
soils  would  lead  to  a  similar  conclusion ;  in  fact,  we  know  of 
scarcely  any  that  would  not  It  must  be  freely  confessed,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  methods  by  which  soils  have  hitherto  generally 
been  analysed,  have  proved  themselves,  in  their  results,  to  be  little 
fitted  to  afford  the  information  for  which  the  analyses  were 
undertaken.  Nevertheless,  judging  from  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence of  this  kind  at  command,  it  may*perfaaps  safely  be  con* 
duded  that,  excepting  the  one  constituent  phosphoric  acid, 
the  greater  proportion  of  soils  which  are  termed  ^^  Aeat?y,^' 
**  cfayey,"  or  "  loamy^^  do  amtain^  within  a  workable  depth,  a 
sufficiency  of  mineral  constituents  for  thousands,  or  hundreds,  of 
years,  as  above  supposed*  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  so  clear, 
that  many  of  them  would  not  fall  short  rather  in  annual  Kberatum 
in  available  farm^  than  in  actual  "percentage  amtmnt  of  the  neces- 
sary mineral  constituents.  Indeed,  there  is  evidence  enough 
-in  agricultural  experience  to  show  that,  although  the  ordinary 
practice  of  rotation  leaves,  in  most  soils,  a  balance  of  available 
mineral  constituents,  and  therefore  demands  a  supply  of  nitrogen 
from  without,  yet,  with  this  supply  dlone^  the  point  of  the  re- 
quirement of  more  immediately  available  mineral  constituents 
for  full  and  healthy  crops  is  in  its  turn  frequently  soon  arrived 
at.  In  fact,  it  is  the  **'  camliiion"  both  as  regards  mineral  and 
nitrogenous  supplies,  rather  than  the  aehiaUy  exiiting  amount  of 
them  in  the  soil,  that  becomes  defective.  And  in  the  lighter  soils 
more  especially  it  is,  that  the  eendition  as  regards  the  mineral  con- 
stituents of  our  carops,  or  the  Jloating  capital  so  to  speak,  both  bears 
a  much  larger  proportion  to  the  available  stores  of  the  soil  itself, 
and  is  more  dependent  on  restoration  or  supply  from  without. 

In  Mr.  Smith's  ^^  heavy  land^**  with  its  clayey  subsoil  inter- 
mixed, disint^rated,  and  well  weathered  (and  perhaps  even  in 
his  ^  light  land,"  with  its  dressing  of  marl),  it  is  quite  clear, 
from  the  continued  good  results,  that  the  annually  available 
mineral  supply,  or  the  mineral  condition^  is  not  at  present  im- 
paired ;  nor,  so  far  as  existing  knowledge  of  such  matters  can  be 
relied  upon  at  all,  need  Mr.  Smith  be  alarmed  lest  the  dormant 
stores,  at  least  of  his  heavy  soil,  should  not  last  the  century 
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which,  he  says,  should  satisfy  living  man.  And  it  should  be 
borae  in  mind,  that  the  resources  of  the  soil  are  not  to  be  spoken 
of,  as  some  are  wont  to  do,  as  sufficient  for — say  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred crops,  and  to  be  cleared  off  to  the  zero  point  at  pleasure^  in 
half  or  douUe  the  number,  accordingly  as  the  soil  is  supplied  with 
other  elements  of  growth.  Whatever  the  actual  stores  of  the  soil, 
they  are  only  little  by  little  available  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  sup^ 
pose  that  a  heavy  soil,  yielding,  under  proper  management^ 
annually  enough  for  large  crops  over  a  continuous  series  of 
years,  does  not  contain  a  correspondingly  enormous  store  in  the 
dormant  state.  Whether,  however,  the  same  soil  would  annually 
yield  an  equal  supply  of  available  minerals  if  its  surface  were 
less  exposed  to  weathering  influences,  and  the  required  nitrogen 
for  full  crops  were  provided  by  manure,  is  quite  another 
question. 

But  now  let  us  turn,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  a  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  the  'evidence  which  analysis  affords,  of  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  soils,  and  then,  equally  briefly, 
to  a  review  of  some  of  the  circumstances  which  seem  to  have 
their  share  in  the  production  of  the  large  annual  crops  of  wheat, 
'without  manure,  at  Lois  Weedon. 

As  is  well  known,  in  1843  Baron  Liebig  laid  more  stress  than 
■formerly  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  assimilable  supplies  of  nitrogen 
in  the  atmosphere;  and  a  few  years  later,  after  having  before 
him  the  analyses  of  a  number  of  soils  made  in  his  laboratory  by 
Dr.  Krocker,  he  superadded  to  the  argument  of  the  inexhausti<- 
bility  of  the  supplies  of  the  atmosphere,  that  of  the  large  amount 
of  nitrogen  contained  in  soils  themselves,  to  show  that  little  or 
no  effect  could  be  attributed  to  the  small  proportion  which  is 
added  in  an  ordinary  dressing  of  manure ;  and  to  this  he  now 
adds,  still  more  emphatically,  in  reference  to  fallow,  that  the  accu- 
mulation of  ammonia  in  the  soil  in  one  year  has  no  influence  on 
the  crop  in  the  succeeding  year.  With  regard  to  tbe  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  soil,  we,  in  1847,  alluded  to  this  point,  and  gave 
the  percentage  obtained  by  analysis  of  the  surface-soil  of  the 
field  upon  which  our  experiments  on  wheat  were  being  con- 
ducted. The  necessary  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  im- 
mediately available  and  the  actually  existing  contents  of  the  soil, 
•  as  above  referred  to,  was,  however,  too  obvious  to  allow  a  mo- 
ment's scepticism  as  to  the  influence  of  the  small  proportions  of 
.  available  nitrogen  which,  in  our  experiments,  we  superadded  in 
manure.  On  this  point,  however,  as  it  is  very  important  to  the 
farmer  that  he  should  be  satisfied  respecting  it,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  the  replies  to  this  argument  of  Baron  Liebig 
by  M.  Boussingault,  and  by  M.  Kuhlmann ;  to  the  latter  of  whom 
Baron  Liebig  dedicates  the  fuller  version  of  his  paper  in  the 
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last  number  of  this  Journal,  which  is  published  as  an  inde- 
pendent work  in  Germany. 

M.  Boussingault  sajs,— « 

"  Latterly,  M.  Liebig  has  sought  to  establish  that  the  mioeral  matters,  the 
alkaline  salts,  are  the  only  efficacious  agents  of  manures,  supporting  this 
assertion  by  analyses  which  indicate  in  arable  land,  even  when  unmanured,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  ammonia ;  froin  which  it  has  been  concluded  that,  as 
the  soil  always  contains  a  more  than  sufficient  amount  of  nitrogenized  matters, 
there  is  no  necessity  to  supply  them  to  it.*  " 

And  further, — 

'*  This  alkali  was  determined  by  caldninc  the  soil  with  a  mixture  of  soda 
and  lime.  We  know  tliat,  by  this  method,  the  nitrogenized  substances  are 
transformed  into  ammonia ;  but  the  process  does  not  enable  us  to  decide 
whether  this  ammonia  was  entirely  formed  in  the  matter  examined.  In  fact,  a 
soil  might  furnish  by  analysis  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  volatile  alkali, 
and  yet  we  might  not  be  justified  in  affirming  that  it  contains,  I  will  not  say 
this  alkali  already  formeo,  but  even  putrescible  nitrogenized  substances,  that 
is  to  say  those  which  are  efficacious  in  vegetation.  Thus  we  might  extract 
from  a  soil  abounding  in  peaty  debris,  from  a  bituminous  schist,  lai^  quanti- 
ties of  ammonia,  without,  on  that  account,  being  sure  of  obtaining  advantageous 
crops  from  such  soils. 

"  However,  it  is  according  to  the  determinations  of  nitrogen,  that  M.  Liebig 
states  that  a  hectare  of  arable  land,  taken  to  a  depth  of  25  centimetres,  con- 
tains, not  the  elements  of  ammonia,  but  2000  to  10,000  kilogrammes  of 
ammonia  itself;  a  result  presented  as  an  objection  against  the  necessity  of  the 
employment  of  nitrogenized  manures.  M.  EuUunann  has  remarked,  with 
reason,  that  there  is  an  answer  to  this  objection  in  the  facts  themselves,  and  it 
is,  that  a  hectare  of  land  may  contain  enough  of  nitrogen  held  in  stable  com- 
binations to  represent  as  much  as  10,0C^  kilogrammes  of  ammonia,  and 
nevertheless  give  meagre  crops,  whilst,  if  dressed  with  250  kilogrammes  of 
ammonia  in  the  form  of  manure,  it  will  yield,  after  cultivation,  a  satisfactory 
inroduce."  f 

*  '*  Dans  oes  demiers  temps,  M.  Liebig  a  cberch^  ^  ^tablir  (^ae  les  matins 
min^rales,  les  sels  alodins,  sent  les  seals  agents  elftcaces  des  engrais,  en  appuyant 
cette  assertion  sur  des  analyses  qui  indiqaeraient  dans  la  terre  arable,  alors  mSme 
qu'elle  n'est  pas  fum^,  nne  forte  proportion  d'ammooiaqne ;  d'oU  I'on  a  conclu 
que  le  sol  contenant  toi^urs  une  dose  pins  que  sofBsante  de  mat^riaux  azot^  il 
s'y  a  pas  lieu  de  loi  en  fonmir." — Economie  J^tira/^,  tome  ii.  p.  77. 

f  «<  On  a  doe^  eetalcali  en  caleinant  la  terre  avee  un  melange  de  sonde  et  de  ehanx. 
On  sait  que,  par  cette  m^hode,  les  substances  azot^  sent  transform^  en  ammo- 
niaqae;  mais  le  proc<^^  ne  permet  pas  de  d^ider  si  oette  ammoniaqne  ^tait  toute 
f»rm^  dans  la  mati^re  examine.  En  effei,  une  terre  pourrait  foumir  k  Tanalyse 
une  tr^fbrte  propottkm  d*alcali  volatil,  sans  qne  poor  oela  on  flit  en  droit  d'aArmer 
qa'elle  contient,  je  n«  veux  pas  dire  cet  alcali  tout  constitute,  mab  mSme  des  sub- 
stances azot^es  putrescibles,  c^est-Wire,  efficaces  dans  la  v^^tation.  Ainsi,  oa 
extrairait  d'nn  sol  abondant  en  d^ris  tonrbeux,  d'un  schiste  bitumineux,  de  fortes 
quantity  d'ammoniaque,  sans  que,  pour  oela,  on  soit  assort  deretirer  de  semblables 
terrains  des  r^coltes  avantageuses. 

**  Cependant,  c'est  d*apr^  des  dosages  d*azote,  que  M.  Liebig  trouve  qu'un  hec- 
tare de  tene  arable,  sur  une  profondeur  de  25  centimetres,  contient,  non  pas  les 
Semens  de  I'ammoniaque,  mais  2000  ^  10,000  Idlog.  d'ammoniaque  en  nature, 
r^ultat  pr&ent^  comme  une  objection  contre  la  n^cessit^  de  Tintervention  des 
engrais  azot^.  M.  Kulhmann  a  fait  remarquer,  avec  raison,  qu'il  yak  cette 
objection  une  r^ponse  dans  les  faits  m^mes,  et  c'est  qu'un  hectare  de  terre  peat 
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.    M.  Kuhlmuui  biiiuelf  says,-*- 

'*  Neither  must  the  nitrogen  he  held  in  too  ataUe  cosnhtnations,  as  it  eztsts 
in  coal,  the^Lrect  employment  of  which  does  not  conduce  to  the  fertilisation  of 
the  -soil,  hut  which  hy  distillation  yields  a  veiy  fertilising  ammoniacal  liquid. 
Do  not  the  same  reflections  apply  to  an  objecti(»  raised  against  the  necessity  of 
the  employment  of  nitrogenized  manures ;  namely,  that  a  hectare  of  land  to  the 
depth  of  20  to  25  centimetres  contains  anunonia  in  quantities  infinitely  greater 
than  those  hy  means  of  which  we  seek  to  provide  it  with  the  elem^ita  of 
fertility  ?  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  saffident  that  distiUalicii  sbouM  enahfe  us 
io  separate  ammonia  from  the  soil ;  it  is  necessary  that  this  ft«>»nnift.  should  ho 
accessible  to  the  plant  without  the  aid  of  lire  or  of  other  energetic  agents. 

''  There  is  moreover  a  reply  to  the  objections  stated  abore  in  the  facts 
themselves ;  a  hectare  of  land  may  contain  enough  of  nitrogen  held  in  stable 
combinations  to  produce  5000  or  even  10,000  kilogrammes  of  ammonia,  and 
yet  give  poor  crops.  If  we  apply  to  tite  same  land  250  kilogrammes  of 
ammonia^,  in  the  form  either  of  ordinary  manure  or  of  pure  ammoniacal  aal^ 
the  fertility  will  be  doubled, 

-  "  Agriculture  is,  above  all,  a  science  of  £eu^  ;  it  is  in  experience  that  it  must 
seek  the  basis  of  its  theoretical  laws.**  * 

These,  then,  are  the  opinions  of  chemists  as  well  known  by 
their  investigations  in  the  field  as  bj  their  researches  in  tbe 
laboratory. 

Having  now  to  record  some  vMsent  determinations  of  nitrogen 
in  soils  made  at  Rothamsted,  it  maj  be  well  first  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  some  of  the  previously  published  data  of  this  kind 
which  have  been  quoted  by  Baron  Liebig.  With  regard  to  the 
determination  of  nitrogen  in  soils,  made  by  Dr.  Krocker  in 
1846,  in  the  Giessen  laboratory,  it  appears,  by  reference  to  the 
original  paper  (Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Fharmacie,  Band  58, 
pp.  381-8),  that  he  only  made  a  single  determination  on  each  of 

eontenir  assez  d'azote  engag^  dans  des  oombinaisons  stables,  poor  reprtenter 
jutqu'li  10,000  kilog.  d'ammmtiaque*  et  dmmer  n^anmoiua  des  r^eoltes  eh^^es, 
tsndis  qae,  f lun^  avec  250  kilog;  d'ammoniaque  ^  Ttet  d'eD^rai%  il  rcaidia»  par  la 
enUiire,  des  prodaits  satisfidsantt." — Ibid.  p.  78. 

*  "  II  ue  nut  pas  bod  pins  <|iie  Tazote  foit  engagtf  dans  dea  oonluBusoBa  ixof 
BtaUes^  cosame  eela.  existe  pour  Uhoaille,  dootremploi  direct  ne  dooae  pas  liea  k  la 
fertilisation  du  sol,  nuns  dont  la  distiUatioo  d^Iaoe  nn  liqaide  aannoaiaeal  tc^ 
jBetlilisaat.  Les  mteas  n^Sexions  na  t'appHiiaantFcUeapas  k  not  objsetum  prodaite 
4x»tra  la  n^eessit^  da  reanploi  des  engrais  aaot^ ;  ^  savoir  qu^ui  hecStfa  4s  terra 
4  ao  ou  25  eentim^feres  de  prufondeor  ooDtient  des  quantity  d'asmnaiuaque  inftu- 
mcnt  sap6riearea  Ih  edles  an  asoyen  desqaeUes  on  ckercht  It  lai  dooaer  das  ^1^ 
«Mn«s  de  fartilitd  ?  Daaa  ma  pensi^,  il  ne  tufit  pas  que  la  distiUation  panaette  de 
di^plaoer  de  rammoniaqoe  de  la  terra,  il  fiiuit  qoe  sans  le  seeoorada  fied  oad'agents 
^ergiqaes  eette  ammoniaqua  paissa  €tre  ofhrte  k  la  planta. 

'*  11  7  a  d'ailleura  2i  Tobjection  prtent^  ei-dcssas  oae  r^ponse  daaa  lea  iQuts 
safime.  Un  hectare  de  terre  pent  comenir  asses  d'aaote  eng^^  daaa  dea  eoiBb&> 
naisons  stables  pour  produire  5000  et  mdme  lO^OOC^  kilogranuaea  d'aannoiiiaqae 
et  donner  oepeiidant  dea  rdcoltea  <4i^Yea.  St  Toa  fume  eette  terre  avee  250  kilo- 
Mmmes  d'asuooaiaque  k  I'tftat  d'eagrais  ordixiaire  ou  de  sal  aanaoniacal  pur,  la 
.fertility  sera  double. 

"  L'agrieolture  est,  aTaot  toat,  oae  seicDce  de  faits,  e'est  dasia  Vexp^ricnce 
«a'elle  doit  cberchcr  la  base  de  sea  lois  thaotiqaes." — Jnnoks  dt  Chimin  et  de 
rhii9iq}te,  vol.  zz«,  1B47,  p.  271. 
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the  Boilff.  We  mre  therefore  (ihongh  wilhoui  ealling  Aesm  in 
^aettion)  wiaUe  to  form  any  suck  judgmeDt  from  the  resolts 
^bemselves  of  the  pn>bable  limit  of  error  arising  from  mani- 
pulation aad  other  canses,  as  duplicate  analyses  would  have 
enabled  us  to  doi  And  when  it  is  borne  in  mrind,  that  most 
of  the  published  analyses  show  an  amount  of  nitrogen  in  soils 
cnly  amoanting  to  from  one-tenth  to  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent^ 
it  will  eaaily  foe  seen  that  slight  errors  of  analysis,  soch  as 
in  most  subjects  of  investigation  would  be  qnite  immaterial, 
are  here  of  the  utmost  consequence — ^if,  at  least,  we  should 
wish  to  discuss,  by  the  aid  of  such  analyses,  such  differences 
between  soil  and  soil^  or  between  the  same  soil  in  the  conditions 
in  which  it  would  yield  respectively  a  given  amount  of  crop 
l>elow  a  usual  average^  or  a  full  ooe^  equal  to  twice  as  much  as 
Ifae  former.  In  illnstration  of  this,  we  need  only  say  that  100  lb& 
^{  ammonia,  added  to  an  acre  of  s<»l  weighing  4^000,000  lbs. 
(and  which  every  intelligent  farmer  knows  would,  on  most  soil% 
increase  his  crop  enormously),  would,  if  well  mixed  with  the 
bulk  of  soil,  only  raise  its  ammonia  by  0'0025  per  cent.'— ox  1 
part  in  40,000.  This  fiict  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
consideration  of  the  figures  which  will  shortly  follow. 

Next  to  the  determinations  of  nitrogen  in  soils  by  Dr.  Krocket, 
as  referred  to  above,  the  most  extensive  series  quoted  by  BaraH 
Liebig  Lb  that  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Royal  College  of  Rural 
Economy  in  Berlin.  Baron  Liebtg  introduces  these  results  as 
loUows  (and  the  italics  in  the  second  paragraph  are  his  own)  z—- 

"The  fact  of  the  presence  of  this  enormous  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  reseacches  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Eural  Economy  in  Berlin  ('  Annaten  der  Landwirthschaft,'  vol.  xiv.,  pw  2). 
The  Colle<i^e  of  Bural  Economy  eansed  land  i£  apparently  unifonn  qvality  to 
be  selected  in  fourteen,  different  IgcalitieB  in  Prussia  for  these  experimentf . 
At  ten  or  twelve  different  points  of  each  of  these  fields  an  eq^ual  quantity  of 
earth  was  taken  by  the  spade  from  the  entire  depth  of  the  arable  soil ;  these 
portions,  in  each  case,  were  thoroughly  mixed,  and  from  the  mass  samples 
were  taken. 

"  In  eaeh  san^e  the  amouBt  of  nitrogvh  was  deterouned  ly  ihrn  dig^rtni 
chemists  separaidy^  and  from  their  results  have  been  calculated  for  one  acre  qf 
land,  to  the  depth  of  1  foot  (the  specific  gravity  of  the  soil  being  taken  at  1  'SJ, 
the  following  quantities  of  nitrogen,  expressed  however  in  pounds  of  ommonio 
(17  lbs.  of  ammonia  contain  14  lbs.  of  n]trogen).^-^-t/(>tir.  Moy.  Aff.  8oc»  Biuf^ 
vol.  xvii.,  part  1,  p.  285. 

As  these  determinations  are  introduced  to  the  reader  by  so 
high  an  authority  in  the  matter  of  chemical  analysis,  as  being 
made  **  by  three  different  chemists  separaJtely^  and  as  Baron  Liebig 
arranges  the  soils  in  the  order  of  their  richness  in  nitrogen, 
according  to  the  mean  of  the  three  experiments  for  each  soil,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  examine  whit  was  the  sort  of  agreement 
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between  the  results  of  the  three  experimenters  on  each  of  the 
fourteen  soils.  ^Accordingly  there  is  given  the  following  Table : — 

In  the  upper  portion,  the  percentages  of  nitrogen  in  each  soil, 
as  found  by  each  of  the  three  chemists,  and  calculated  upon  the 
soil  dried  at  100°  C.  (210^  F.),  are  given.     And— 

In  the  lower  portion  of  the  Table,  the  calculated  lbs.  of  am* 
monia  per  acre  of  4,000,000  lbs.*  of  drj  soil,  according  to  the 
determinations  of  each  separate  experimenter,  and  also  according 
to  the  mean  of  the  three,  are  given.  And  in  the  last  column  are 
given,  the  lbs.  per  acre  of  ammonia  for  each  soil  as  calculated  by 
Baron  Liebig. 

So  discrepant  are  the  determinations  of  the  three  separate 
experimenters  on  the  same  soil  in  almost  eveiy  case,  that  the  results 
must  be  considered  quite  inapplicable  as  a  means  of  arranging 
the  soils  according  to  their  probable  relative  amounts  of  nitrogen. 
So  great,  indeed,  is  the  discrepancy,  that  we  find  frequently  once 
and  a  half  or  twice  as  much,  and  in  several  instances  even  ten  times 
as  much,  recorded  by  one  chemist  as  by  another,  for  one  and  the 
same  soil.  In  fact,  in  applying  each  of  the  separate  analyses 
instead  of  the  mean  of  the  three,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
or  ammonia  per  acre,  we  find  that  one  or  two  of  the  soils  could 
be  put  both  at  the  top  and  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  Baron  liebig's 
list,  accordingly  as  we  select  the  determination  of  one  or  another 
of  the  experimenters;  whilst  in  the  same  way,  several  others 
might  be  separated  from  one  another  by  half  the  items  in  the 
list  It  may  even  be  a  question,  how  far  a  judgment  can  be 
formed  from  such  results,  of  the  probable  average  or  range  of 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  soils. 

It  is,  however,  only  due  to  Professor  Magnus,  the  able  and 
conscientious  reporter  to  the  Royal  College  of  Rural  Economy  in 
Berlin,  of  the  analyses  in  which  these  nitrogen  determinations 
are  but  items,  to  say  that  he  called  particular  attention  to.  the 
little  agreement  between  the  results  of  the  different  experi- 
menters. In  fact,  his  chief  conclusion  was,  that  as  twenty-one 
of  the  best  chemists  in  Germany,  or  of  those  working  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  most  distinguished  chemists,  had  been 
selected,  and  as  there  could  therefore  be  no  want  of  technical 
knowledge  devoted  to  the  subject,  it  was  obvious  that  in  the 
existing  state  of  science  little  was  to  be  expected  from  the  analysis 
of  soils.  » 

*  The  estimate  of  4,000,000  lbs.  of  diy  soil  per  acre,  taken  to  the  depth  of  one 
foot,  is  higher  than  yre  have  been  accustomed  to  take  it ;  but  we  adopt  it  here,  not 
only  because  it  is  a  conyenient  roond  number,  bat  because  it  obviously  agrees  veiy 
closely  with  the  amount  supposed  by  Baron  Liebig,  with  whose  estimates  we  are 
comparing  our  own  6gures.  It  is  obvious  that  the  cubic  contents,  and  the  weight 
of  available  soil  on  an  acre,  must  vary  extremely ;  so  that  any  figure  adopted  in 
an  estimate  of  this  kind  must  be  to  a  great  extent  arbitrary. 
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Table  III. — Showing  the  Percentage  of  Nitrogen,  and  the  supposed  Ammonia 
per  Acre  calculated  therefrom,  in  14  Soils,  each  Analysed  by  three  Chemists 
separately. 


Nitrogen  per  Cent,  in 

the  Soils. 

By 

By 

By 

lit 

aikl 

8rd 

Heu. 

Ezperlmenter 

Experimenter 

Experimenter 

1.  HaTixbec  •»     .. 

0-591 

0-081 

0-400 

0*357 

2.  Burg  Wefleleben 

3.  Turgaitschen     .. 

4.  Wollup       ..     .. 

0*432 
0-240 

0-'350 

0*270 
0*280 

0-351 
0-290 

0-200 

0*298 

0-271 

0-256 

• 

5.  Beeadan     ..     .. 

0-187 

0-249 

0-108 

0*165 

6.  Tunre 

0*140 

0-130 

0-173 

0-148 

7.  Dalheim     ..     .. 

1*609 

0-150 

,, 

0-879 

8.  Laasan       ..     .. 

0-112 

0-113 

0-138 

0*121 

9.  ELdena       ..     .. 

/  0-090 

\  0*120 

0-102 

I  0-120 
0-114 

0-113 

0-lU 

10.  BurgBomheim 

0*113 

0*110 

11.  Neuensand 

0-147 

0-103 

0*010 

0-087 

12.  Frankenfelde     .. 

0*079 

,, 

0-093 

iO-086 

13.  Neuhof      ..     .. 

0*130 

0-154 

0*011 

0-098 

14.  CarUow      ..     .. 

0*076 

0-106 

0»005 

0-062 

Nitrogen  calculated  as  lbs.  of  Ammonia  per  Acre  of  4,000,000  lbs.  of  Dry  Soil. 

!  AmmonU 

By 

Ut 
Experimenter 

Experimenter 

Experimenter 

Meen. 

Inlbe. 
per  Acre 

byfilS^ 

1.  Havixbec  ..     .. 

28,704 

3,932 

19,428 

17,352 

18,040 

2.  Burg  Wegeleben 

3.  Turgwtwien     .. 

4.  Wollup       ..     .. 

20,980 

,, 

13,112 

17,048 

17,200 

ll,f.60 

17,000 

13,600 

14,084 

14,350 

9,712 

14,472 

13,160 

12,448 

13,120 

5.  Beesdau     ..     .. 

6,652 

12,092 

5,244 

7,999 

7,790 

6.  Tnrwe        ..     .. 

6,800 

6,312 

8,400 

7,172 

7,380 

7.  Dalheim    ..     .. 

78,151 

7,284 

•  • 

42,716 

6,970 

8.  liSasan       ••     .. 

5,440 

5,488 

6,702 

5,877 

5,740 

9.  Eldena       ..     .. 

/  4,371 
\  5|828 

}  5,828 
5,537 

5,488 

5,377 

5,330 

10.  Burg  Bomheim 

4,954 

5,488 

5,328 

5,330 

11.  Neuensond 

7,140 

5,002 

485 

4,211 

4,510 

12.  Frankenfelde    .. 

3,837 

,, 

4,517 

4,120 

4,100 

13.  Neuhof      ..     .. 

6,312 

7,480 

534 

4,774 

4,920 

14.  Cartlov      ..     .. 

3,691 

5,148 

243 

3,026 

2,870 

Concurring  fully  with  Professor  Magnus  on  this  point,  and 
believing  that  little  advance  will  be  made  without  previous 
special  investigation  and  adaptation  of  methods  of  analysis  to 
this  particular  subject,  it  is  onlj  with  the  reservation  which  such 
a  conviction  impUes,  that  we  would  now  record  or  apply  the 
determinations  of  nitrogen  in  soils  recently  made  at  Rothamsted 
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by  the  cmrent  methods.  We  may  say,  howerer,  that  every  pre- 
caution has  been  taken  to  secure  as  much  of  accuracy  as  those 
methods  are  capable  of.  Nor  are  we  wanting  in  evidence  in  the 
results  themselves,  that  within  certain  limits,  and  for  the  discus- 
sion of  some^  points  of  compaiately  broad  distinction,  they  are 
sufficiently  conclusive. 

In  the  following  Table  (IV.)  are  given  the  results  of  deter- 
minations of  nitrogen — in  the  soil  atMl  subsoil  of  the  ^ot  devoted 
at  Rothamsted  to  the  ejcperiments  on  the  Lois  Weedon  system — 
in  the  soil  of  the  ocxitinously  unmanured  plot,,  .of  the  continu- 
ously mineral-manured  plot,  of  tte  continuously  ammonia^ 
manured  plat,  and  of  the  continuously  mineral'  and  ammonia- 
manured  plot,  in  the  adjoining  expeinmental  wh^^t-field.  There 
are  also  given,  the  determinations  of  nitrogen  in  specimens  of 
soil  and  subsoil,  &c»,  fron^  the-  Rey.  Mr,  Smith's  .expedmental 
fields  at  Lois  Weedon.-  And,  for  t|ie  sake  of  cpmparison  with 
the  figures  in  Table  HI.  last  discussed,  there  is  given  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Table  (IV.),  the  lElmounts  of  nitroi^en  (in  lbs.)  that 
would  be  contained  in  4,000,000  lbs.  (=3  an  a/ire.Vbout«  foot 
deep)  of  the  specimens  analysed — both  according  to  the  individual 
analyses,  and  to  the  mean  result  for  each  specimen.  In  the  last 
column,  the  mean  acreage  amount  of  nitrogen  is  represented  in  its 
equivalent  amount  of  ammonia.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  no 
actual  fact  is  represented  by  thus  applying  the  analyses  of  soils 
and  subsoils  indiscriminately,  to  a  supposed  equal  acreage  weight 
of  soil  in  each  case.  The  figures  are  only  useful  as  conveying 
a  very  general  comparative  idea,  of  about  how  much  ammonia, 
or  its  equivalent  of  nitrogen,  would  exist  in  a  layer  of  one  acre 
area,  and  about  a  foot  thick,  of  soils  or  subsoils  containing  a  given 
percentage  amount.  .      . 

It  must  be  remarked,  too,  that  whilst  the  s|yecimens  of  sur- 
faoe-soils  at  Rothamsted  were  each  taken  at]  eight  different 
places,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  depth  of-  nine  inoiies  and 
an  area  of  afoot  square,  the  whole  being  then. well  mixed  and  % 
re-sampled,  those  at  Lois  Weedon  were  each  taken  at  one  spot 
only;  a  good  spit  of  depth  being  the  only  condition  attended  to. 
The  soils  at  both  places  were  collected  during  the  present  year 
(1856) ;  those  at  Lois  Weedon  In  August,  and  ffio^t  of  those  at 
Rothamsted  in  September. 

In  all  cases  the  soils  were  broken  up  and  turned  over  and  the 
large  stones  picked  out;  they  were  then  further  reduced  and 
separated  from  smaller  stones.  Finally,  they  were  rubbed  to 
fine  powder  and  passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  in  which  state 
they  were  submitted  to  analysis.  In  these  processes  of  prepara- 
tion the  soils  were  never  submitted  to  a  temperature  above  60**  to 
70°  F.,  and  when  so  prepared  they  generally  retained  less,  or  little 
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Tabus  IV. — Showing  tbo  amounts  of  Nitrogen  (exclusive  of  Nitric  Acid)  in  Eotlianisted 
and  Lois  Weedon  Soils  and  Stibsoils. 


Cent  in  the  Soils,  calculated 

as  Dry. 

Ezperl- 

ibent 

1. 

£zp«rl. 

ment 

2. 

Expert. 

meat 

8. 

ment 
4. 

Mean. 

Kofhamsted    • 

Rothamsted 
Surface  Soils, 
adjoining 
Experi- 
mental Field 

Lois  -  Weedon  -  Plot  \ 
Surface  Soil    ..    ../ 

Lois -Weedon -Plot! 
SabsoU J 

Unmanured      ..    .. 

Mineral  Manure 

Ammoniftcal  Salts.. 

Minerals   and    Am-\ 

.  moniacal  Salts      ../ 

0-1416 

0-0730 

0-1560 
0-1430 
0*1530 

0-1520 

0-1418 

0  0763 

0-1450 
0-1529 
0-1694 

0-1593 

0-1560 
01420 
0*1620 

0-1545 

0-1505 
0-1567 

0-1417 

0-0746 

0*1523 
0-1459 
0-1687 

0-1556 

LoisWaedon< 

Heavy  Land  StubUe 
Heavy  Land  Fallow 
Light  Und  Fallow 
Heavy  Land  Subsoil 
Light  I^ind  Subsoil 

Marl  Fit     1 

Light  Land  Field  ..( 

Rje-gTBis    Subsoil, 

with  Liquid  Manure  > 

iHeary  Land  Field    ) 

0-1640 
0-2020 
0-1630 
00661 
0-0840 

0*0920 
0-0790 

0-1590 
0-1940 
0-1520 
0-0670 
0-0770 

0-0890 
0-0790 

0-1670 
0-2000 
0-15W 
0*0667 
0-0760 

•  • 

0-1666 
0-2090 
0-1540 
0-0610 
0-0760 

•• 

0-1641 
0-2012 
01550 
0-0652 
0-0782 

0-0905 
0-0790 

Nitrpgen  per  Acre  about  1  foot  deep— taken  at  4,000,000  lbs.  Dry  SttiL 


Expert- 

Experf- 

n«iit< 

2. 

E«peri. 

ment 

.3. 

Experi- 
ment 

4. 

Mtmu 

Lbs. 

Moo,oooib8. 
BrySoU. 

BothanM^ 

Bolhamsted 
SorfaceSoils, 
adjoining 
Experi- 
mental Field 

rLois-WeedoB-Plot\ 

Sur&ceSoil    ..    ../ 
Lois -Weedon -Plot) 

Subwil / 

Unrnaanred      ..    .. 
Mineral  Maanre    .. 
Ammoniacal  Salts .. 
Minerals    and    Ain-\ 
I  SHBiMal  Salts     ../ 

lbs. 
5,664  ' 

2,»S0 

6,240 
5,720 
6,120 

6,080 

Ite. 
6,672 

3,052 

5,800 
6,116 
6,776 

6,372 

ib& 

•• 

6,240 
5,680 
6,480 

6,180 

lbs. 

•• 

■•• 

6,020 
6,268 

Ite. 
5,668 

2,S84 

6,092 
5,836 
6,346 

6,224 

lbs. 
6,882 

3,623 

7,397 

7,086 
7,708 

7,557 

Lois  Weedon  { 

fHewry  Land  Stetble 
Heavy  Land  Fallow 
Light  Land  Fallow 
Heavy  Land  Subsoil 
Light  Land  Subsoil 

MariPit     1 

Light  TAnd  Field  .. 
Rye  -  ffrass    Subsoil, 
with  liquid  Maaune 
Heavy  Land  Field 

6,560 
8,080 
6,520 
2,644 
3,360 

3,680 

6,960 

7,760 
6,080 
2,680 
3,080 

3,960 
3,160 

6,680 
8,000 
6,040 
2,668 
3,040 

•« 

6,664 

8,300 
6,160 
2,440 
3,040  i 

•• 
•• 

6,S64 
8,048 
6,200 
2,608 
3,128 

8,620 
3,160, 

7,970 
9,772 
7,528 
3,168 
3,798 

4,396 
3,836 
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more,  than  5  per  cent,  of  water  separable  by  further  drying  at 
212^.  For  convenience  and  uniformity,  the  determinations  in 
the  Table  are  all  given  as  calculated  upon  the  soil  so  dried  at 
212^;  though  separate  portions  were  always  employed  for  the 
determination  of  the  moisture  in  this  way,  and  those  of  the 
nitrogen  were  always  made  upon  the  partially  and  only  air-dried 
substance. 

The  nitrogen  determinations  were  made  by  burning  with  soda- 
lime^  collecting  the  ammonia  in  hydrochloric  add,  and  estimat- 
ing as  platinum  salt  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
method  does  hot  give  that  portion  of  nitrogen  which  may  exist 
as  nitric  acid.  But  from  the  interesting  results  of  Professor 
Way,  on  the  power  of  soils  to  absorb  ammonia  and  nitric 
acid  respectively,  and  on  the  general  relation  of  these  two  sub- 
stances in  drainage-water,  it  may  perhaps  safely  be  concluded 
that,  in  most  ordinary  soils,  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  their 
contents  of  nitrogen  will  be  retained  as  nitric  acid. 

The  two,  three,  or  more  determinations  upon  each  soil,  were 
in  only  one  or  two  cases  made  by  the  same  analyst ;  two  persons 
being  employed  upon  the  series,  each,  as  a  rule,  making  two 
determination?  upon  the  same  specimen.  In  this  way  it  was 
hoped  to  eliminate  any  prevailing  tendency  to  high  or  to  low  results 
which  might  attach  to  the  work  of  either  operator.  It  is 
probable  it  would  be  the  opinion  of  most  chemists,  that  the 
discrepancies  in  the  percentage  amounts  of  nitrogen  which  the 
Table  exhibits,  are  neither  greater  nor  more  numerous  than  were 
to  be  expected  in  the  manipulation  of  the  process  employed,  by 
two  operators  on  such  a  series.  When,  however,  it  is  remem- 
bered that,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  large  dressing  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  distributed  through  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  1  foot^  would  only  raise  its  percentage  of  nitrogen 
by  0'0025,  equal  TvJvvth  of  its  weight,  it  would  at  once  be 
seen,  that  the  separate  determinations  on  the  same  soil  frequently, 
nay,  generally,  differ  much  more  from  each  other,  than  would  the 
actual  soil  before  and  after  such  a  potent  manuring.  It  is  clear 
then  from  this  simple  illustration,  that  such  methods  of  estimat- 
ing the  nitrogen  in  soils  are  quite  inapplicable  to  determine  the 
difference  in  this  respect  between  a  soil  yielding  16  bushels  of 
wheat  without  manure,  or  twice,  or  twice  and  a  half  the  amount, 
with  it.  That  is  to  say,  such  methods  are  quite  incompetent 
adequately  to  treat  the  question  of  the  mere  temporary  **  omib- 
tion^^  of  soils. 

Exercising  .then  all.  due  caution,  on  the  score  both  of  the  diiE- 
culty  of  fairly  and  uniformly  sampling  soils  for  analysis,  and  of 
that  of  accurately  determining  the  nitrogen  by  current  methods, 
let  us  see  what  are  some  of  the  more  general  indications  of  the 
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Table.  For  this  purpose  we  take  of  course  the  mean  results 
instead  of  the  separate  determinations ;  which  latter,  bowevery 
although  disagreeing  with  each  other  sufficiently  to  show  that 
the  figures  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  treat  of  the  nice  question 
of  the  effect  of  a  single  even  heavy  dressing  of  manure,  have 
still  so  much  of  agreement,  as  to  give  some  confidence  at  least  in 
the  direction^  and  in  any  marked  distinctions,  which  the  mean 
results  would  indicate  as  between  soil  and  soil. 

It  is  seen  that  the  subsoils  contain  from  one-half  to  one-third 
only  as  much  nitrogen  as  the  surface  soils.  From  this  it  is 
obvious  that  an  inch  or  two  of  variation  in  depth,  in  sampling  a 
surface  soil,  might  make  a  comparatively  important  difference  in 
the  percentage  of  nitrogen  obtained.  The  effect  of  the  admix* 
ture  of  more  or  less  of  subsoil,  in  a  sample  of  professedly  sur- 
face soil,  is  seen  in  the  difference  between  the  mean  percentage 
in  the  Rothamsted  soil  which  bad  been  cultivated  on  the  Lois 
Weedon  plan,  and  that  of  a  similar  description  in  the  adjoining 
field,  which  had  grown  wheat  for  several  successive  years,  but 
without  its  subsoil  being  disturbed.  Thus  the  trenched  plot  at 
Rothamsted  gives  a  mean  percentage  of  only  0'1417  of  nitrogen, 
whilst  the  plot  in  the  adjoining  field,  notwithstanding  it  has 
grown  wheat  for  many  years  successively  without  manure,  gives 
0-1523  per  cent. 

Before  proceeding  to  compare  with  one  another  the  Rotham- 
sted and  the  Lois  Weedon  soils,  we  may  here,  in  passing,  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  slight  as  they  are,  and  whether  accif^ 
dental  or  not,  the  differences  which  the  mean  results  would 
show  between  the  plots  devoted  to  the  continuous  growth  of 
wheat  at  Rothamsted,  under  different  conditions  of  manuring, 
are  really,  at  least  in  direction,  such  as  those  manuring  condi- 
tions would  lead  us  to  expect.  Without  laying  too  much  stress 
on  the  actual  figures,  it  is  seen,  then,  that  whilst  the  continuously 
unmanured  plot  gives  0'1523  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  that  which  has 
received  for  a  series  of  years  mineral  manure  only  (which  would 
tend  to  the  extraction  of  more  nitrogen  from  the  soil  than  where 
no  manure  was  employed)  gives  0*1459  per  cent.,  or  rather  less 
than  the  former.  The  plot  which  has  received  annually  ammo- 
niacal  salts  (as  the  results  showed  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
available  minerals),  indicates  0*1587  per  cent,  of  nitrogen;  or 
rather  more  than  either  the  continuously  unmanured  or  the  con- 
tinuously mineral-manured  plot  And  again,  quite  conformably 
with  the  above,  the  plot  which  has  received  continuously  both 
mineral  manure  and  an  excess  of  ammoniacal  salts,  shows  a 
slightly  lower  percentage  (0*1556)  than  where  the  ammoniacal 
salts  were  employed  without  minerals ;  though  with  this  excess  of 
ammoniacal  salts,  a  slightly  higher  one  than  the  unmanured  plot. 
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Thus  in  both  instances  where  a  liberal  supply  of  minerals  has 
been  used,  the  elBPcct  of  which  would  be  to  use  up,  so  to  speak, 
more  of  the  available  nitrogen  within  the  soil,  the  mean  per- 
centage of  nitrogen  indicated  was  rather  lower  than  in  the  cases 
comparable  with  them  on  this  point.  It  is  freely  granted,  that 
some  of  the  individual  determinations  are  not  quite  consistent 
with  the  conditions  here  supposed ;  yet,  with  three  or  four  expe* 
riments  in  each  case,  agreeing  as  most  of  them  do  pretty  nearly, 
it  is  really  of  interest  to  observe,  that  the  mean  results  appear  to 
bear  some  relation  to  the  known  history  of  the  plots. 

Turning  now  to  the  Lois  Weedon  soils,  it  is  seen  that  both  speci- 
mens taken  from  the  heavv-land  6eld  show  a  higher  percentage  of 
nitrogen  than  any  of  the  nothamsted  plots,  and  particularly  higher 
than  the  specially  comparable  instance  at  Rotbamsted ;  namely, 
that  where  the  land  had  been  trenched  and  some  of  the  subsoil 
intermixed  with  the  surface  soil.  The  Lois  Weedon  light  land 
'Cven,  gives  a  slightly,  but  very  slightly,  higher  percentage  of 
nitrogen  than  the  surface-soil  of  the  continuously  unmanured 
plot  at  Rotbamsted.  The  difference,  however,  in  favour  of  die 
Lois  Weedon  light  land,  notwithstanding  it  had  been  intermixed 
with  subsoil  and  with  marl,  each  containing  only  about  half  as 
much  nitrogen,  is  more  marked  when  it  is  compared  with  the 
trenched,  that  is,  the  Lois-Weedon-subsoiled  plot  at  Rotbamsted. 
To  go  to  figures,  we  find  that  whilst  the  mean  of  four  analyses 
gives  for  the  Lois  Weedon  heavy4and  stubble  0*1646  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  the  mean,  also  of  four  analyses,  gives  for  the  heavy- 
land  ^/fou?  0*2012  per  cent.  We  cannot  at  all  suppose  that  the 
whole  of  this  large  difference,  amounting,  as  it  would  do,  to  from 
1000  lbs.  to  1500  lbs.  per  acre,  if  reckoned  at  1  foot  deep,  is 
•due  solely  to  the  joint  influence  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  just 
removed  £rop  in  the  one  case,  and  to  the  accumulation  by  the 
tilled  bare  fallow  in  the  other ;  though  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
offset  of  the  accumulation  by  fallow  would  not  extend  uniformly 
to  the  depth  of  1  foot ;  and  consequently  the  assumption  of  a  gain 
of  1000  lbs.  or  1500  lbs.  of  mtrogen  per  acre  is  very  much 
higher  than  the  figures  really  imply,  even  supposing  the  samples 
were  really  taken  to  exactly  corresponding  depths  in  the  two  cases. 
The  more  probable  supposition  is,  however,  that  the  sample 
taken  from  the  stubble  did  in  fact  represent  a  somewhat  greater 
depth  of  the  staple,  or  more  of  intermixed  subsoil,  than  that 
taken  from  the  fallow  interval. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  subsoils  and  marl,  the  Rotham- 
.sted  unexposed  subsoil  indicates  a  rather  higher  percentage  df 
nitrogen  than  the  Lois  Weedon  heavy-land  subsoil — the  former 
giving  p-0746  and  the  latter  0*0652  per  cent  It  is  seen,  on  tlfe 
'  other  hand,  that  the  subsoil  and  marl  -of  the  Lois  Weedon*  light- 
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land  field,  with  which  the  surface-:8oil  is  ^itermixed,  both  give  a 
higher  percentage^han  either  the  Rothamated  or  the  Lois  Weedon 
heavy^land  subsoil — that  of  the  light-land  subsoil  being  00782, 
and  that  of  the  marl  0*0905  per  cent  Lastly  on  this  point, 
whilst  the  subsoil  of  the  Lois  Weedcm  heavy-land  unmanured 
wheat-plot  gives  0*0652  per  cent.,  the  subsoil  of  the  plot  devoted 
to  rye-grass,  with  liquid  manure,  in  the  same  field,  gives  0*0790 
per  cent 

To  resunoe-t-the  comparison  of  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in 
the  Lois  Weedon  and  the  Rothamsted  soils  submitted  to  Mr. 
Smith's  methods  of  growing  wheat,  the  one  with  so  much  success, 
and  the  other  with  such  signal  failure,  shows  that  the  former 
contain  a  higher  percentage  of  nitrogen  than  the  latter.  Thus, 
whilst  the  inean  percentage  in  the  trenched  plot  at  Rothamsted  is  ' 
0-1417,  that  in  the  light  land  at  Lois  Weedon  is  0*1550  per 
oent,  and  in  the  heavy  land  at  Lois  Weedon  (taking  the  mean  of 
the  eight  determinations  on  both  stubble  and  fallow  plots)  is 
0*1827.  Independently,  then,  of  mere  physical  condition  of 
soil,  of  mineral  richness,  or  of  other  circumstances  aflecting  the 
relations  of  the  plant  to  the  soil,  we  have-  here  an'  intelligible 
chemical  diflerence,  perfectly  consistent  with  what' all  other  expe^ 
rience  regarding  the  requirements  for  the  vigorous  growth  of  the 
jwheat^crop  would  lead  us  to  anticipate. 

,  The  questions  still  remain,  however,  whether  the  Lois  Weedon 
veils,  in  all  probability,  have  a  greater  power  to  acquire  nitroge- 
nous plant-food  from  atmospheric  sources,  or  are  likely  more 
lightly  to  retain,  or  more  easily  to  give  up  to  the  plant  in  an 
^issimilable  form,  their  previously  existing  or  newly-accurou- 
lated  stores  of  nitrogen  ? 

With  a  view  of  getting  such  indications  on  these  points  as 
limited  time  would  permit,  the  following  experiments  were  made. 
Rather  more  than  one  thousand  grains,  in  a  finely-powdered  state, 
of  each  of  the  soils  enumerated  in  the  Table  (V.)  given  below 
(whose  nitrogen  had  previously  been  determined),  were  put  into 
a  water-bath  for  about  six  hours,  in  order  to  secure  an  equal 
state  of  dryness.  Exactly  one  thousand  gi-ains  of  each  were  then 
weighed,  and  respectively  placed  in  small  but  equal-sized  basins. 
Each  of  these  was  then  mounted  upon  a  small  porcelain  pot  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  height,  and  so  placed  in  a  large  glass  basin 
containing  water  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch.  '  The  large  basin 
was  then  covered  with  another  such,  and  the  whole  left  for  three 
days  at  a  temperature  of  100°  or  more ;  by  which  from  1^  to 
nearly  4  per  cent  only  of  water  was  absorbed  by  the  different 
soils.  The  water  in  the  large  basin  was  then  replaced  by  pretty 
strong  amibonia-water ;  and  thje  whole,  covered  as  before,  was 
left  for  fouf  days  in  a' warm  room,  the  temperature  being  main- 
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tained  at  about  70^.  Even  now  none  of  the  soils  had  gained 
•quite  5  per  cent,  of  water  ;  and  as  it  was  thought  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  ammonia  would  be  facilitated  thereby,  5  per  cent,  was 
now  added  to  each  of  them  ;  and  after  another  four  days'  expo- 
sure to  the  moist  ammoniacal  atmosphere,  a  further  10  per  cent, 
of  water  was  added.  In  four  days  more  the  little  basins  were 
removed  from  the  ammoniacal  atmosphere,  and  by  this  time  the 
soils  smelt  very  strongly  of  ammonia.  In  order  to  expel  all 
that  was  not  retained  in  a  comparatively  stable  condition,  the 
little  basins  hnd  their  contents,  uncovered,  were  exposed  for 
eighteen  hours  in  the  warm  room  at  about  70^ ;  by  which,  as  will 
he  seen  in  the  Table,  the  amount  of  moisture  was  reduced  in 
all  cases  to  below  3,  and  in  some  to  below  2  per  cent.  In  this 
state  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  was  again  determined  in  the 
soils  by  the  soda-lime  and  platinum-salt  process;  and  in  the 
Table  are  given  the  results  of  these  determinations ;  and  by  their 
side,  the  mean  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  respective  soils 
before  they  were  submitted  to  the  ammoniacal  vapours.  The 
percentages  of  water  in  the  specimens  at  the  different  stages,  as 
above  described,  and  the  percentage  gain  of  nitrogen  by  absorp- 
tion, calculated  both  upon  the  dry  soils  and  upon  the  previously 
existing  nitrogen  in  them,  are  also  given ;  the  former  to  the  left, 
end  the  latter  to  the  right  of  the  nitrogen  determinations. 

A  glance  at  the  Table  shows  that  there  is  some  general  though 
not  numerically  exact  connexion  between  the  capacity  of  the 
4iifferent  soils  for  the  absorption  and  retention  of  water  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  ammonia  on  the  other.  It  is  seen  that  the  Lois 
Weedon  heavy  land  and  its  subsoil  absorbed  and  retained  a  very 
much  larger  proportion  both  of  water  and  ammonia  than  either 
the  Rothamsted  soil,  or  the  Lois  Weedon  light  land,  or  light- 
Jand  subsoil.  Thus  the  nitrogen  in  the  Lois  Weedon  heavy 
land,  which  was  before  the  highest  in  the  series,  has  been  raised 
by  the  absorption  experiment  by  0*1925  per  cent ;  whilst  that  in 
fthe  Rothamsted  soil  is  raised  by  only  0*1306.  The  Lois  Weedon 
light  land  has,  however,  absorbed,  or  at  least  retained,  less  of 
ammonia  than  the  Rothamsted  soil,  the  increased  amount  of 
.nitrogen  in  its  case  being  0*0988  per  cent.  It  is  further  seen 
that  both  of  the  Lois  Weedon  subsoils  have  absorbed  more  than 
/their  corresponding  surface  soils  ;  the  increased  percentage  of 
Jiitrogen  by  absorption  of  ammonia  being  in  the  heavy-land  sub- 
jsoil  0*2292,  and  in  the  light-land  subsoil  0*1109  per  cent. 

It  was  our  intention,  had  time  permitted,  to  have  completed 
other  experiments  of  this  kind  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper ; 
.and  we  may  possibly  yet  be  able  before  concluding  to  append 
the  results  of  some  such  which  are  now  in  progress.  In  defect 
of  these,  however,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  as  a  significant  fact, 
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tliat  the  Lois  Weedon  heayy  land,  which  has  yielded  Mr.  Smith 
his  best  results,  both  contained  more  nitrogen  in  its  original 
state,  and  absorbed  and  retained,  under  equal  circumstances,  both 
more  water  and  more  ammonia  than  the  Rotbamsted  soil.  The 
Lois  Weedon  light  land,  howerer,  although  containing  slightlj 
more  nitrogen  in  its  natural  state  than  the  soil  at  Rothamsted^ 
absorbed  and  retained,  in  the  experiment  above  described,  rather 
less  both  of  water  and  of  ammonia  than  the  Rotbamsted  soil. 
In  drawing  any  conclusion  from  the  results  of  an  experiment  of 
this  kind,  in  regard  to  the  probable  comparative  qualities  of  the 
soils  in  their  natural  state  and  position,  we  must  first  carefully 
consider  what  are  the  circumstances,  in  a  necessarily  artificial 
experiment,  which  might  vitiate  a  strict  comparison  of  the 
figures.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  then,  that  the  soils,  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  absorption  experiments,  were  in  an  equally  finely 
divided  state,  and  they  would,  therefore,  expose  nearly  equal 
surfaces  to  the  watery  and  ammoniacal  vapours.  The  results 
should,  therefore,  show  the  comparative  absorptive  powers  of 
equal  surfaces  of  the  respective  soils.  And  this  being  so,  of  the 
three  surface  soils  the  Lois  Weedon  heavy  land  has  the  highest, 
the  Rothamsted  soil  the  next,  and  the  Lois  Weedon  light  land 
the  least  absorbent  power  in  relation  to  a  given  surface  exposed. 
But  in  its  natural  state  and  position  the  Lois  Weedon  light  land 
would  undoubtedly  expose  a  much  greater  surface  of  atmos- 
pheric influences  than  the  Rothamsted  soil  Hence  probably 
the  reason  that  the  Lois  Weedon  liglit  land,  though  it  did  not 
absorb  more  ammonia  in  the  experiment  cited,  yet  in  its  natural 
state  contained  a  higher  percentage  of  nitrogen  than  the  Rot- 
hamsted soil.  Hence  probably  also,  this  Lois  Weedon  light  land 
would  both  absorb  or  otherwise  accumulate  more  nitrogen  in  an 
available  form,  under  equal  climatic  circumstances,  and  yield  it 
up  more  readily  to  the  plant,  than  the  soil  at  Rothamsted. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the  additional  experiments  referred 
to  have  been  concluded,  and  we  give  here  a  short  statement  of  the 
results.  In  this  second  series  of  absorption  experiments,  the  object 
was  to  include  the  surface  and  subsoil  of  the  land  devoted  to  the 
Lois  Weedon  experiments  at  Rothamsted  ;  and  also  to  submit  the 
soils  in  a  rather  moister  state  to  the  ammoniacal  vapours.  80& 
grains,  in  an  equal  state  of  dryness,  of  each  of  the  soils  eniN 
merated  in  the  Table  below,  had  25  septems,  or  about  23  per 
cent.,  of  water  added  to  them.  In  this  state  they  were  submitted,, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  previous  experiment,  to  moist  am- 
moniacal vapours  at  a  temperature  of  about  70^ ;  though  in  this 
case  for  only  3  days  instead  of  12  as  formerly.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  absorption  period  each  little  basin  of  soil  was 
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exposed  for  24  hours  in  the  open  warm  room  at  60^  to  70°.  In 
this  condition  the  specimens  were  put  into  closed  bottles ;  from 
each  of  which  one  portion  was  taken  for  the  determination  of  the 
moisture  separable  at  212^,  and  separate  portions  for  that  of  the 
nitrog:en,  the  duplicate  being  in  each  case  made  by  a  second 
experimenter.     The  following  are  the  results : — 

Table  VI. — ^Besults  of  further  Experiments  on  the  comparative  Abaorptive  Power,  for  Water 
and  Ammonia,  of  different  Soils. 


Per  cent. 
Water 
retained 

kfter 
•biorptloD 

and 
Mhonra' 
exposure 
at  70«. 

Nitrogen  per  cent  in  dry  SolL 

1 
Per  cent  gpaln  of 

Nitrogen 
by  abaorptioo. 

After  ateoiTtiaa  of  Asimania. 

Before 
atNoption 

of 
AnmoBla. 

Mean. 

■ 

DcKripUonoftlMSoito. 

On  dry 
SoiL 

On  pre- 
viously 

Experiment 
1. 

Experiment 
2. 

Mean. 

existing 
NitroT 
gen. 

Botliamsted 
Soils  .. 

Ix>i8 

Weedon 
Soils  .. 

Continuously  un-l 
manured    ..    ..J 

Lois-Weedon^Plot) 
Surface  Soil   ..> 

Lois-Weedon-Tlot) 

.    SubsoU      ..    ../ 

Heavy  Land  Sur-) 
'    fkceSoil    ..    ../ 
Ldffkt  Land  Sui^i 
,     &oeSoU   ..   .. 

5'83 

5*19 
5-45 

5-65 

4-69 

0*:e498 
0-2525 
0-237« 

0-3445 
0«248S 

0-2632 
0-2462 
0-8239 

0-3308 
0-2425 

0-2565 
0-2493 
0-2808 

0-3876 
0-2456 

0*1533 
0-1417 
0-0746 

0-2012 

0-1550 

1 

0-1042 
0  1076 
0-1562 

0-1364 
0-0906 

68-4 
75-9 
209-4 

67-8 
58-4 

The  soils  being  throughout  this  experiment  in  a  moister  state, 
it  seems  they  did  not  become  so  dry  by  exposure  in  the  warm 
room ;  nor  were  the  differences  in  the  retentive  power  under  these 
circumstances  so  great  as  in  the  former  instance.  Nevertheless, 
conformably  with  the  former  results,  the  Lois  Weedon  heavy 
land  retained  more  water  than  the  light  land,  and  more  also  than 
either  of  the  Rothamsted  soils.  The  Rothamsted  subsoil,  too, 
xetains  more  than  either  of  the  Rothamsted  surface  soils,  though 
the  surface  soil  that  had  been  trenched  does  not  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  one  which  had  not,  in  regard  to  retention  of  water, 
as  might  be  expected,  though  we  shall  find  it  does  so  in  regard  to 
that  of  ammonia. 

With  T^ard  to  the  absorption  and  retention  of  ammonia,  the 
results  of  this  second  series  of  experiments  are  entirely  consistent 
with  those  of  the  first.  They  may  indeed  be  considered  to 
be  the  more  ao^  from  the  variation  in  the  actual  per  cent,  of 
absorption,  since  the  circumstances  of  the  two  sets  of  experi- 
ments equally  varied.  We  find,  as  before,  that  the  Lois  Weedpn 
hexvy  land  absorbed  and  retained  more  ammonia  than  the  Rot- 
hamsted soils,  and  the  latter  more  than  the  Lois  Weedon  light 
land.     And,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Lois  Weedon  soils  and 
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their  respective  subsoilsy  the  Rothamsted  subsoil  absorbed  and 
retained  more  ammonia  than  its  surface  soil ;  and  conformablj 
with  the  greater  power  in  this  respect  of  the  subsoil,  we  find  the 
trenched  land  at  Rothamsted  absorbed  and  retained  rather  more 
ammonia  than  the  one  which  bad  not  had  any  of  its  subsoil  inter* 
mixed  with  it. 

In  fact  the  results  of  this  second  series  of  absorption  experi- 
ments confirm  so  entirely  the  bearings  of  the  former  one  on  all 
essential  points,  that  the  arguments  and  conclusions  already  re- 
corded do  not  require  any  modification  or  correction  from  this 
additional  evidence. 

The  result  of  the  comparative  examination  iii  the  laboratory 
of  the  Lois  Weedon  and  the  Rothamsted  soils  clearly  brings  out 
the  fact,  that  of  the  former,  the  heavy  one  at  least,  both  contained 
more  nitrogen  in  some  form,  and  had  the  power  of  absorbing 
more  ammonia  under  equal  circumstances,  than  the  latter; 
whilst  the  experiments  in  the  field  have  shown,  that  a  much 
greater  porosity,  and  consequently,  a  greater  amount  of  surface 
for  atmospheric  influences,  is  attained  in  this  more  highly  nitro- 
genous, and  more  powerfully  absorbent  heavy  soil  at  Lois 
Weedon,  than,  by  an  equal  expenditure  of  mechanical  means, 
could  be  attained  in  the  one  at  Rothamsted.  The  Lois  Weedon 
light  land  too,  certainly  contained  more  nitrogen  than  the 
Rothamsted  soil  in  its  natural  state;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
would  in  that  same  state,  in  all  probability,  acquire  more  under 
equal  climatic  circumstances,  and  yield  up  more  in  a  given  time 
to  the  growing  crop. 

It  would  be  taking  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  case  to  suppose, 
that  no  other  circumstances  than  an  increased  supply  of  nitrogen 
within  the  soil  have  had  their  share  in  the  success  of  the  wheat 
crop  at  Lois  Weedon.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  methods  there 
adopted  are  well  fitted  to  develop  to  the  highest  degree  the 
healthy  distribution  of  both  the  underground  and  above-ground 
feeders  of  the  plant.  Those  methods  favour  also  the  liberation, 
the  elaboration,  and  the  distribution  throughout  the  root-searching 
area  of  the  plant,  of  the  mineral  food  of  the  crop,  in  a  manner 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  emulate  in  the  application  of 
direct  manures.  This  system  moreover,  independently  of  the 
mere  amount  of  available  nitrogen  provided  within  the  soil  by 
its  means,  secures  also,  better  than  any  other  means  could  do,  the 
perfect  distribution  of  the  assimilable  nitrogenous,  wherever 
there  is  a  liberal  supply  of  the  assimilable  mineral  food.  It  so 
happens  too,  that  it  is  just  thos^  soils  which  are  known  to  pos- 
sess generally  the  greatest  absorptive  and  retentive  powers,  that 
have  generally  also  the  greatest  stores  of  most  of  the  necessary 
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mineral  constituents  of  our  crops.  It  is  not,  however,  all  which 
possess  these  physical  or  chemical  powers  of  surface,  and  these  in- 
herent mineral  riches,  that  will  allow,  with  equal  ease,  the  expo* 
sure  of  an  equal  surface  for  the  development  and  available 
activity  of  these  powers  and  stores. 

That  the  nitrogen  shown  to  exist  in  soils  by  the  methods  of  ana- 
lysis which  have  generally  been  adopted,  does  not  necessarily  so 
exist  in  a  form  readily  and  within  a  limited  period  assimilable  by 
plants,  is  easily  demonstrable.  Thus,  with  a  view  to  this  point, 
several  of  the  soils  which  have  been  the  subject  of  this  paper  were 
operated  upon  as  follows.  A  given  weight  (100  grains)  was  put 
into  a  £ask,  20  ounces  of  water  added,  and  a  little  strong  caustic 
potash  ley.  l^he  flask  was  then  connected  by  a  tube  with  a 
liiebig's  condenser,  and  heat  applied  so  as  to  keep  the  mixture 
gently  boiling.  A  series  of  smaller  flasks,  gauged  and  marked 
to  hold  exactly  4  ounces  each,  were  then  successively  attached  as 
receivers,  until  three  separate  fifths  of  the  original  bulk  of  fluid 
had  been  collected.  It  has  been  shown  by  Boussingault,  that 
when  very  dilute  solutions  of  ammonia  or  ammoniacal  salt  are 
distilled  in  this  way,  practically  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  will 
come  over  in  the  first  two-fifths  of  the  distillate.  And  it  is 
obvious  that  boiling  a  soil  in  a  fine  state  of  division  with  dilute 
caustic  potash  for  two  or  three  hours,  would  liberate  a  very  much 
larger  proportion  of  its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  than 
could  be  rendered  soluble  and  available  for  plants  in  many  years 
of  the  influence  of  air  and  moisture  upon  a  soil  in  the  very 
limited  state  of  division  in  which  it  exists  in  cultivated  land, 
Collecting,  however,  a  distillate  of  three  separate  fifths,  super- 
saturating each  with  a  known  quantity  of  a  test  acid,  adding 
litmus,  and  then  neutralising  by  a  test  alkaline  solution,  it  was 
found  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  existing  in  the 
soil  (the  quantity  varying  slightly  with  the  rapidity  of  the  distilla- 
tion) was  obtained  in  the  distillates.  And  quite  conformably  with 
the  point  established  by  Boussingault,  and  confirmed  in  our 
own  experiments  in  the  case  of  rain-waters,  the  first  fifth  con- 
tained by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  whole  ammonia  which 
came  over;  the  third  fifth,  in  fact,  containing  very  little.  It 
was,  however,  found,  that  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
total  nitrogen  distilled  over  as  ammonia  from  the  soils  after  they 
had  been  submitted  to  ammoniacal  vapours  as  above  described, 
than  before  they  had  been  so  treated. 

Although,  therefore,  it  may  generally  happen  that  a  soil  which 
contains  the  highest  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  may  have  a  greater 
aptitude,  if  well  worked,  both  ^o  acquire  more  and  to  yield  up  its 
accumulated  stores,  and  hence,  so  far  be  more  fertile,  yet  it  is  ob- 
viously quite  inadmissible  to  suppose,  that  the  addition  of  a  corn- 
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parativelj  small  amount  of  nitrogen  to  the  soil,  in  a  fonn  proved 
to  be  readily  accessible,  can  be  of  no  avail,  simply  because  tbe 
soil  itself  already  contains  a  much  iai^er  absolute  amount; — 
thongb,  from  its  distribution  and  state  of  combination,  it  may  be 
but  in  very  small  proportion  available  within  a  single  season. 
That  soils  are  not  necessarily  more  fertile  because  they  contain  a 
larger  actual  amount  of  nitrogen,  is  interestingly  illustrated  in 
the  effects  of  burning  days.  The  burnt  clay  after  some  exposuFe, 
as  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Voelcker,  contains  a  much  lesa 
percentage,  of  nitrogen  than  the  unburn t  No  doubt  the  in* 
creased  supply  of  available  mineral  food,  as  well  as  the  change 
of  texture  by  which  the  roots  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  the  atmos- 
phere, are  enabled  better  to  permeate  the  soil,  have  much  to  do 
with  the  result.  That  this  is  so,  may  indeed  be  judged,  by  a 
considenAion  of  the  descriptions  of  crop  grown  with  most  advan* 
tage  after  the  burning  process.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  how* 
ever,  that  the  smaller  amount  of  combined  nitrogen,  newly 
acquired  by  the  porous  burnt  soil,  will  be  much  moro  accessible 
to  the  plant  than  the  larger  amount  locked  np  in  the  unburn^ 
clay ;  and  to  this  ciroumstance,  in  all  probability,  a  fair  share  of 
the  beneficial  effects  of  burning  should  be  attributed.  In  fact, 
this  smaller  amount  of  accessible  nitrogen  in  the  exposed  burnt 
clay,  has  a  much  greater  proportional  effect  as  compared  with 
that  in  the  unbumt,  just  as  the  smaller  amount  added  in  manuve 
in  an  available  form  has  a  striking  effect  in  an  ordinary  soU^ 
notwithstanding  that  the  latter  may  contain  an  enormously  larger 
amount,  but  in  a  less  accessible  condition. 

It  is  further,  we  think,  very  doubtful  whether  ordinary  agricul^ 
turalfy  cultivated  soils,  even  contain^  in  any  form,  so  lai^  an 
amount  of  nitrogen  as  the  uncritical  reader  might  be  led  to  sup- 
pose from  the  statements  on  this  point  given  by  Baron  Liebig  in 
the  last  number  of  this  Journal.  The  percentages  given  in  soils 
by  Dr.  Krocker,  whose  figures  Baron  Liebig  does  not  quote 
in  the  Paper  referred  to,  agree  very  closely  in  range  with  •  our 
own  experience  in  such  matters.*  Of  those  which  he  has  now 
brought  more  prominently  forward,  and  which  we  have  quoted 
in  full  at  an  earlier  page,  the  range  is  in  some  cases  so  high,  and 
the  discrepancies  between  the  individual  analyses  of  the  same 
soil,  as  already  shown,  so  great,  that  we  are  disposed  to  place 
much  more  confidence  in  the  medium  amounts  given  in  that 
Table.  Then,  again,'  neither  the  Russian  black  earth,  nor  the 
soils  of  gardens  or  woods  (the  latter  being  the  only  ones  given  by 

*  Dr.  Krocker's  results  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Baron  Lieblg's  4th 
English  Edition  of  his  Chemistry  in  its  Applications  to  Afjricrdtvre  and  Physiology, 
-p.  275. 
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Baron  Liebig  as  analysed  bj  himself),  can  be  taken  as  parallel 
with  opdinarj  finrming-land,  under  ordinary  cultiration. 

With  regard  to  any  estimates  that  might  be  made  from  our 
own  determinations  of  nitrogen  in  the  soils  at  Rothamsted  and 
Lois  Weedon,  of  the  probable  acreage  amount  within  a  given 
depth,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  result  obtained  atid  published 
ten  years  ago- of  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  of  our  oonti* 
nuously  unmanured  wheat  plot  (0*2  p.  c),  was  considerably 
higher  than  that  now  recorded  in  Table  IV.  This  was  to  a  great 
extent  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  earlier  sample  was  taken  to  little 
more  than  half  the  depth  of  the  recent  one.  By  referenoe  to- the 
analysis  book  we  also  find  that,  for  a  substance  containing  so  small 
an  amount  of  nitrogen,  much  too  small  a  quantity  was  submitted  to 
analysis.  There  is  also  the  consideration,  whether  or  not  part  of 
the  difference  is  due  to  the  reduction  of  the  condition  of  the  land  in 
regard  to  nitrogen,  by  the  removal  of  ten  more  unmanured  wheat 
crops.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  determination  of  nitrogen  made 
upon  a  sample  token  to  only  half*  that  depth,  cannot  be  taken  in 
estimating  the  probable  acreage  amount  to  the  depth  of  one  foot 
Then,  again,  since  the  analyses  now  recorded  were  made  upon 
samples  taken  to  the  depth  of  only  nine  inches,  the  calculated 
acreage  amounts  one  foot  deep,  given  in  the  lower  part  of 
Table  IV.  for  comparison  with  Baron  Liebig*s  adopted  depth  of 
one  foot,  must  obviously  be  too  high.  With  these  explanations^ 
then,  as  to  the  degree  of  applicability  of  our  Agures  to  any  esti- 
mates of  acreage  amounts,  the  results  are  committed  to  the  reader^ 
as  some  additional  data  on  the  many  points  of  interest  which  this 
question  of  the  nitrogen  in  soils  involves. 

It  was  our  hope  and  intention,  had  our  time  "permitted  it,  to 
have  included  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  a  short  review  pf 
existing  knowledge,  and  especially  of  the  results  and  tendency 
of  the  investigations  of  recent  times,  bearing  upon  the  sources  of 
available  nitrogen  to  cultivated  plants,  both  within  and  without 
the  soil.  It  is,  indeed,  remarkable  how  many  ar#  the  inde- 
pendent researches,  from  experimenters  both  numerous  and 
varied  in  their  pursuit  and  object,  which  have  come  in  upon  this 
field  of  inquiry  during  the  last  few  years.  It  is  not  less  remark- 
able, that  the  subject  of  agricultural  chemistry,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other,  has  demanded  and  successfully  incited  a  rigid  investi- 
gation of  methods  of  research ;  and  it  has,  both  in  this  country^ 
in  Germany,  and  in  France,  led  to  improvement,  and  a  much 
greater  degree  of  accuracy,  in  some  of  the  most  difficult  depart- 
ments of  '  chemical  analysis.  Besides  the  establishment  of 
methods  for  the  determination  of  quantities  of  ammonia  and 
nitric  acid,  formerly  far  too  minute  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
successful   quantitative  *  estimation,  the   analysis  of  gases,  the 
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peculiar  inflaetices  of  the  sun's  rajs,  meteorological  phenomena 
generally,  vegetable  physiology  in  its  various  departments,  struc- 
tural and  functional,  not  a  little  aided  by  the  revelations  of  the 
microscope,  are  all  now  receiving  their  special  study,  and  will 
find  their  special  application  in  the  elucidation  of  important 
agricultural  questions.  And,  although  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  all  will,  sooner  or  later,  conspire  to  give  security  to  the  next 
important  step  in  these  inquiries,  it  must  be  freely  admitted, 
that  as  yet  the  difference  of  opinion  is  so  great,  and  there  reallj 
are  so  many  points  undetermined,  that  we  may  rest  satisfied  to 
delay  for  the  present  the  summary  we  had  intended  to  give,  in  the 
hope  that,  when  the  opportunity  next  occurs,  we  may  have  a  less 
questioned  advance  to  record. 

In  conclusion,  the  field  results  recorded  in  the  foregoing  pages 
have  clearly  shown  that,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the  endeavour, 
by  given  mechanical  operations,  to  attain  a  deep  and  porous 
staple,  with  the  admixture  with  the  surface  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  subsoil,  was  quite  insufficient  to  secure  in-  the  Rothamsted 
soil,  those  conditions  of  texture  and  of  other  qualities  incident  to 
it,  essential  to  the  successful  start,  and  healthy  after  development, 
especially  of  an  early  thinly-seeded  wheat  crop.  The  field  ex- 
periments also  afford  conclusive  evidence,  that  the  defect,  so  far 
as  it  was  chemical,  was  not  connected  with  a  deficiency  of  avail- 
able mineral,  relatively  to  available  nitrogenous  food.  The  con- 
cluding experiments  showed,  on  the  contrary,  that  an  increased 
provision  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  by  maifure,  gave  a  very  much 
larger  amount  of  increase  on  the  now  more  thickly-seeded  land, 
than  an  increased  supply  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  crop 
cpuld  do.  That  such  should  be  the  result  on  the  land  at  Rot- 
hamsted, where  the  Lois  Weedon  plan  had  failed,  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  limited  degree  of  porosity  for  the  exposure  of 
surface  to  atmospheric  influences,  and  for  the  permeation  of  the 
roots j  whi^h  had  been  attained  by  the  means  employed.  It  is  also 
perfectly  consistent  with  those  views  as  to  the  sources  of  the 
resultant  effects  of  fallow,  and  as  to  the  characteristic  action  of 
different  constituents  of  manure  on  ordinarily  cultivated  land, 
upon  which  we  have  so  often  insisted. 

The  results  in  the  laboratory  again,  have  borne  their  consistent 
evidence  on  every  point.  Thus,  bearing  in  mind  at  the  same  time 
the  comparative  character,  as  to  porosity  of  the  Lois  Weedon  and 
the  Rothamsted  soils,  it  is  found  that,  taking  a  given  amount  of 
each  in  its  natural  state,  both  of  these  more  porous  soils  at  Lois 
Weedon  contain  more  nitrogen  than  those  at  Rothamsted.  One 
of  them  again  has,  besides  its  greater  exposed  surface  in  the 
field,  no  doubt  associated  with  a  greater  susceptibility  to  atmos- 
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pheric  influences  generallj^  a  greater  power  of  absorption  for 
ammonia  in  relation  to  a  given  surface.  The  other  of  these  Lois 
Weedon  soils,  although  absorbing  a  less  amount  of  ammonia  in 
relation  to  a  given  weight  having  an  equal  surface  exposed,  un- 
doubtedly offers,  under  equal  circumstances  in  the  field,  a  much 
larger  amount  of  surface  for  absorption  than  the  soils  at  Rotham- 
sted.  Indeed,  we  can  have  little  doubt,  that  to  the  difference 
between  the  respective  soils  in  the  degree  of  the  conjoint  influ- 
ences of  mechanical  division,  and  of  power  of  absorption  and 
liberation  (in  part  depending  on  it)  of  a  sufficiency  of  available 
nitrogen  relatively  to  the  available  mineral  constituents,  must  in 
great  measure  be  attributed  the  difference  in  the  results  obtained 
at  Lois  Weedon  and  at  Rothamsted. 

Further,  in  the  results  which  have  been  recorded,  whether  in 
the  field  or  in  the  laboratory,  we  find  additional  confirmation  of 
the  view: — 

"  That  the  chemical  effects  oifaUow^  in  increaaing  the  growth  of  the  cereal 
grains,  are  not  measurable  hy  the  amount  of  the  additional  minaul  food  of 
plants  liberated  thereby ;  these  being,  under  ordinary  cultivation,  in  excess  of 
the  assimilable  nitrogen  existing  in,  or  condensed  within,  the  soil  in  the  same 
period  of  time.  The  amounl  of  the  latter,  therefore — (i.  e,)  the  available 
nitrogen — is  the  measure  of  the  increased  produce  of  grain  which  will  be 
obtained." 

But  the  system  adopted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  of  growing 
wheat  year  after  year  on  alternate  strips  of  the  same  land,  and  as 
a  general  rule  without  any  restoration,  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
the  mineral  constituents  removed  in  the  crops,  certainly  does  not 
come  within  the  definition  of  ^^  ordinary  cultivation^*  as  referred 
to  in  the  paragraph  just  quoted.  Whilst,  therefore,  a  soil  not 
only  rich  in  the  absolute  amount  of  the  mineral  constituents  of 
the  crop,  but  one  capable  of  sufficient  mechanical  division,  and 
susceptible  to  the  liberating  action  of  atmospheric  influences,  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  the  plan,  yet  all  experience, 
practical  and  experimental,  tends  to  show,  that  a  large  amount  of 
inherent  mineral  stores,  and  their  easy  liberation,  or  available 
form  for  the  use  of  the  plant,  will  only  suffice  for  the  production 
of  full  crops  of  wheat,  provided  there  be  at  the  same  time  a  liberal 
supply  of  available  nitrogen  within  the  soil  itself. 
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XXHL — On  the  Quantity  cf  Nitric  Acid  and  Ammcmia  in  Bam* 
Water.  By  J.  T.  Wat,  15,  Welbeck  Street,  Cavraidish 
Square. 

It  will  be  in  the  reeoUection  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  that^ 
•in  the  midsummer  number  kx  1856,  I  published  a  papco* 
*'  On  tbe  Composition  oi  the  Waters  of  Land-drainage  and  of 
Bain,'  in  which  I  gave  analyses  of  the  rain-waler  of  each  month 
in  the  year  1855,  collected  at  Rothamsted,  and  kindly  sapplied 
to  me  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Lawes. 

In  order  to  save  the  necessity  of  reference,  I  will  very  briefly 
state  the  results  of  that  examination.  It  should  be  premised  that» 
up  to  the  time  from  which  the  investigation  in  question  dates,  the 
inethoda  in  existence  for  the  determination  of  the  very  minute 
quantities  of  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  present  in  rain-water  were 
of  so  faulty  and  incomplete  a  character,  that  no  reliance  could 
be,  or  by  competent  judges  was,  placed  in  the  few  isolated 
results  which  had  been  published  on  this  head;  and  opinions 
<»i  the  amount  of  influence  which  the  nitrogenous  elements  of 
rain-water  might  exercise  on  regetation,  were  loose  and  specn- 
lative  in  the  extreme.  By  the  aid  of  entirely  new  and  highly 
refined  methods  of  analysis,  I  was  enabled  to  ascertain  with 
certainty  what  quantity  of  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  was  brought 
down  to  the  soil  by  the  rain-water  of  each  month  in  the  year 
1855.     It  was  found  generally  :— 

1.  That  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  brought  down  in  the 
form  of  rain  was  much  smaller  than  had  been  previously 
supposed,  and  that  it  was  altogether  insufiicient  to  account  for 
the  amount  of  produce  obtained  naturally  in  uncultivated  and 
nnmanured  soils. 

2.  That  of  the  nitrogen  so  brought  down  by  rain,  very  much 
the  larger  proportion  existed  in  the  state  of  ammonia. 

^  3.  That,  as  a  rule,  both  the  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  falling  in 
rain  in  any  one  month  were  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  such  rain,  modified  only  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  number  ^ 
occasions  on  which  rain  bad  fallen. 

4.  That  nitric  acid  vras  found  in  the  rain  of  each  month  of  the 
year,  and  consequently,  if  it  be  the  result  of  electrical  action, 
such  action  must  be  continuously  in  exercise  and  not  confined  to 
special  seasons. 

Such  were  the  general  conclusions  which  seemed  justified  by 
the  analysis  of  the  rain-water  of  different  months  in  the  year 
1855.  It  seemed  desirable  that  this  investigation  should  be 
extended  over  a  second  year,  and  accordingly,  by  the  help  of 
Mr.  Lawes,  who  has  a  second  time  placed  samples  at  my  disposal, 
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i  am  in  the  position  to  publish  analyses  of  the  waters  of  eacK 
month  of  the  present  year  (1856),  together  with  those  of  a 
few  selected  samples  of  the  rain  ojf  thunderstorms,  &c.,  which 
4ieemed  likelj  to  throw  light  upon  the  fmrmaticm  of  these 
compounds  in  the  air. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  and 
ammonia  per  gallon  of  rain-water  during  each  month  of  the  year 
1856,  and,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  figures  before  published 
for  the  year  1855  are  given  in  another  column. 


Tabus  I.— Nitric  Add  and  Ammonia  in  Kain-Water; 
(Grains  in  the  Imperial  Gallon). 

• 

Anmuwto. 

.  Nlt^c  Add. 

18U. 

1156. 

1855. 

1856. 

Jannary  ^     •• 
Febraarr 
March     ..     .. 
April       ..     .. 
May        ..     .. 
Jaae        ..     .. 
July        ..     .. 
August    ..     .. 
September      .. 
Oetober  ..     .. 
November 
December 

0092 
0-104 
0*086 
0-123 
0-OSO 
0-1S6 
0-061 
0-080 
0-095 
0*061 
0-0&4 
0-067 

0-079 
0-186 
0-098 
0-146 
0-127 
0-113 
0-085 
0-070 
0*121 
0-060 
0-080 
0-080 

0-017' 
0  042 
0-021 
0-035 
0-035 
0-080 
0-017 
0-060 
0021 
0-036 
0-018 
0-017 

6-025 
0-018 
0-085 
0-018 
0-028 
0-047 
0-035 
0035 
0-035 
9*032 
0*043 
0*040 

The  differences  in  the  quantities  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid 
of  the  two  years  are  only  such  as  would  be  anticipated  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  whilst  the  general  resemblance  of  the 
figures  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  correctness.  But  little  in- 
ibrmation,  however^  is  to  be  obtained  from  these  results,  except 
in  connection  with  the  quantity  of  rain  falling.  The  following 
Table  exhibits  the  rainfall  per  acre,  with  the  quantity  of  nitric 
acid  and  ammonia  contained  in  it.  The  fourth  column  shows 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  both  these  componnds. 

The  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  this  Table 
with  the  corresponding  one  for  1855  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal,  will  find  that,  although  there  are  some  differences  in  the 
-two,  the  present  figures  substantially  bear  out  my  previous 
results.  The  total  amount  of  nitrogen  present  in  both  its  com- 
pounds is  somewhat  greater  in*  the  rain-water  of  the  year  1856 
'than  in  that  of  last  year,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  in  any  way 
to  modify  the  practical  oonclusions  to  which  we  were  led  when 
•detailing  the  former  experiments.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
therefore  to  go  oyer  these  arguments  again.  It  is  quite  obvioos 
that  the  nitrogen  of  ram  is  not  adequate  to  mcoount  for  the  in- 
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fluence  of  the  atmosphere  as  a  source  of  nitrogenous  manure  to 
the  soil  and  plants. 

Table  IT.— Kitric  Add  and  Ammonia  in  Rain- Water  per  acre,  1856. 


Otfkaifor 


Nitric  Add 
InQniM. 


inQnint. 


Total 
Nltragm 
tnGraiaa. 


Janiiar7     . 
February   . 
March 
April  ..     . 
May    ..     . 
June  ..     . 
July    ..     . 
August 
September  . 
October 
Norember . 
December  . 


Total  in  lbs.  the  whole  year 


62,952 
90,586 
22,722 
59,083 
106,474 
43,253 
83,561 
59,859 
49.477 
65,038 
33,181 
50,870 


1561 
544 

806 
1063 
3024 
2046 
1191 
2125 
1756 
S075 
1371 
2035 


5005 
4175 
2108 
8614 
18313 
4870 
2869 
4214 
5972 
8921- 
2591 
4070 


4526 
8579 
1945 
7369 
15863 
4540 
2670 
4021 
5373 
3767 
2489 
3352 


2*80 


9*53 


8*31 


In  addition  to  the  samples  for  each  month  of  the  year,  Mr. 
Lawes  has  kindljr  supplied  me  with  a  few  specimens,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  give  interesting  results — thej  are  as 
follows : — 

June  20. — Heavy  thunder-rain  after  about  a  week  of  showery 
and  apparently  thundery  weather,  but  without  actual  sound  of 
thunder.  This  was  the  largest  fall  in  any  day  of  the  year 
(0-9676  of  an  inch).     It  contained— 

Nitric  acid 0-035  grains  per  gallon. 

Ammonia 0*091  „ 

This  is  if  anything  rather  below  the  average  quantity  of  both 
substances  in  the  rain  of  the  year. 

August  9,  A.M. — Thunder-rain  after  very  hot  dry  weather  for 
8  or  9  days  (0*1782  of  an  inch  in  the  day)— 

Nitric  acid 0-069  grains  per  gallon. 

The  quantity  of  water  at  my  disposal  did  not  allow  in  this  case 
and  others  that  follow  of  an  estimation  of  ammonia. 
August  9,  P.M. — Thunder-rain,  moderate  fall — 

Nitric  acid       0-0355 

August  11. — ^Heavy  thunder,  small  fall  of  rain  (0*0710  of 
an  inch)— 

Nitric  acid       0*1243 

These  last  examples  well  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  percentage 
of  nitric  acid  is  in  inverse  relation  to  the  fall  of  rain :  when  the 
latter  is  large,  we  have  a  small  proportion  per  gallon  of  nitric 
acid ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  rain  is  small,  we  find  a  higher 
relative^  though  not  a  larger  actual^  quantity  of  nitric  acid. 
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The  nitric  acid  of  the  thunder-rain  is  certainly  very  high,  but, 
as  will  be  seen  shortly,  it  is  not  very  much  greater  than  the 
water  of  mist  and  fog,  and  we  are  hardly  justified  in  considering 
these  results  as  corroborating  the  theoretical  explanation  of  the 
production  of  nitric  acid  by  electrical  action. 

September  2. — ^Thunder-rain  — 

Nitric  acid 0*035 

October  22. — Frost,  mist,  fog,  &c. — 

Nitric  acid 0*071 

October  27. — Fog,  mist,  &c.— 

Nitric  acid     0*071 

October  28. — Fog  and  mi^t— 

Nitric  acid 0*069 

October  30. — Fog,  mist,  and  little  rain-*- 

Nitric  acid 0*088 

November  27. — Snow  which   fell  v  on  the  26th,  melted,  and 

collected  with  rain  on  the  27th,  large  total  fall — 

Nitric  acid 0*063 

Ammonia       0*654 

The  quantity  of  ammonia  in  snow  is  here  seen  to  be  com- 
paratively very  large,  a  circumstance  which  has  been  repeatedly 
observed,  and  which  was  confirmed  by  the  late  ezperiments  of 
M.  Boussingault. 

December  5,  a.m. — Snow  which  fell   on  the   2nd   and   3rd,, 
melted,  collected  with  rain  on  the  5th,  moderate  fall — 
Nitric  acid   ..      ..      ..      ..     0*0461 

December  5,  p.M.-^Little  rain,  very  misty  all  day*^ 
Nitric  acid     0*058 

It  appears  to  me  that  all  that  we  can  legitimately  conclude 
from  these  results  is,  that  neither  in  the  case  of  nitric  acid  nor 
ammonia  is  the  quantity  present  in  the  air  sensibly  increased  by 
such  influences  as  electricity,  heat,  &c. ;  for  so  far  as  the  water  of 
rain  is  concerned  these  compounds  of  nitrogen  are  evidently 
inversely  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  water  falling.  In  the 
cases  of  thunder-rain,  the  fall  being  slight,  we  have  a  large  pro- 
portion of  nitric  acid,  although  even  then  not  much  greater  than 
IS  found  in  the  water  of  fogs  and  mists  where  the  influence  of 
heat  or  electricity  is  not  supposed.  Where,  however,  a  fair 
quantity  of  rain  falls  accompanied  with  thunder,  we  find  only  the 
average  proportion  of  nitric  acid.  Th^  refreshing  influence  pn 
vegetation  of  a  thunder-shower  is  due  to  the  much-needed  water 
ae  water,  and  not  to  its  being  a  vehicle  of  nitrogenous  manure. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  NOTICES. 


VII. — Cultivation  and  Tenure  of  Land  in  Scotland  and  the  Channel 
Islands.  Communicated  bj  CHARLES  BowTER  Adderley,  M.P., 
Hams  Hall,  Coleshill. 

Extract  of  a  Letter. 

October  20,  1856. 

I  HAVE,  within,  the  last  few  weeks,  visited  Scotland  and  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  I  cannot  say  how  much  I  have  been  struck 
by  the  contrasts  which  those  extremes  of  the  United  Kingdom 
exhibit  in  their  rural  economy.  1  had  heard  much  of  the  pro- 
gress which  the  system  of  giving  leases  and  letting  farms  by 
tender  had  made  of  late  years  in  Scotland,  but  I  had  qo  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  already  carried.  I  believe  it  is 
now  as  rare  to  find  a  farm  unleased  in  Scotland  as  to  find  one 
leased  in  England.  The  usual  term  is  either  19  or  21  years, 
and  the  farmer  no  more  considers  that  he  has  a  claim  to  renewal 
at  the  end  of  it  than  he  has  to  the  fee-simple  of  the  land.  He 
makes  his  calculations  entirely  on  the  basis  of  keeping  the  farm 
so  long,  and  no  longer ;  if  he  looks  to  getting  a  renewal,  it  xnust 
be  by  payipg  at  least  as  high  a  rent  as  can  be  got  in  the  market, 
for  he  know^  that  tenders  will  be  advertised  for,  and,  ccBteris 
paribusy  the  highest  taken.  The  sums  invested  by  farmers  in 
permanent  improvements  on  certain,  though  limited  tenures, 
guaranteed  by  lease,  are  almost  incredible.  A  very  intelligent 
Tweedside  farmer  told  me  that  a  neighbour  of  his,  a  tenant  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane's,  had  invested  40,000/.  (including  stock)  on  a 
farm  of  1000  acres,  for  which  he  paid  2/.  25,  an  acre.  This  is 
probably  an  extreine  case,  but  20/.  an  acre  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
moa  Yet  all  agreje  that  no  business  has  paid  better  than  farm- 
ing for  the  last  ten  years.  Under  the  new  system  rents  have 
risen  enormously,  in  n^any  cases  50  per  cent.,  and  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  find  that  th^  labourers  have  shared  in  the  general  pros- 
perity, wages  having  risen  from  lO^.  or  lis,  to  lis.  or  15^.  in 
the  agricultural  districts.  One  farmer  told  me  he  gave  in  harvest 
X8s.  and  food.  It  i^  strange  that  in  Scotland,  where  so  much  of 
feudal  sentiment  has  lingered  so  long,  and  indeed  still  lingers, 
this  purely  commercial  system  of  land-letting  should  have  esta- 
blished itself,  while  in  England  it  is  hardly  known.  The  cause, 
I  think,  lies  not  in  any  deliberate  change  of  opinion  or  feeling, 
but  in  the  necessities  of  the  Scotch  landlords,  who  have  been 
driven  to   turn   their  property  to  the  most  profitable  account. 
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without  reference  to  any  other  consideration.  In  England,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  landlords  have  acted  under  the  influence 
partly  of  personal  sympathies  and  attachments,  and  still  more  of 
a  desire  to  keep  up  their  political  power,  and  they  can,  generally 
speaking,  afford  to  make  pecuniary  consideratiotis  subordinate  to 
such  motives. 

Well,  in  Jersey  £tnd  Guernsey  you  see  the  precise  converse  of 
what  I  have  been  describing.  Instead  of  latge  farms,  scientific 
agriculture,  aiid  A  shifting  tenantry  of  educated  gentlemen- 
farmers,  with  large  capltcll  and  commercial  ideas,  you  have  farms 
averaging  10  acres  (each  farm  generally  a  separate  estate),  primi- 
tive though  careful  cultivation,  families  living  upon  and  farming 
the  same  land  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  apparently  much  in 
the  same  way  and  with  the  same  tools  as  hundteds  of  years  ago. 
Each  of  these  little  estates  or  farms  is  divided  from  its  neighbour 
by  an  immense  hedgerow,  so  that  the'  country  from  a  height  looks 
like  a  continuous  Wood,  l^he  farmhouses  are  substantial  stone 
buildings,  as  good  externally  as  ordinary  farmhouses  in  War- 
wickshire, but  the  people  live,  I  was  told,  mote  hardly  and 
poorly  than  English  labourers,  very  rafely  eating  meat,  and 
scarcely  taking  as  much  rest  as  is  sufficient  to  preserve  health, 
such  is  their  covetous  industry.  The  amount  of  produce  that 
they  get  out  of  the  land  is  marvellous,  the  average  rent  of  it 
being  quite  4/.  an  acre.  It  is  Curious  to  see  how  each  of  the  two 
systems  I  have  been  describing,  opposed  as  they  are  to  each 
other,  results  in  immense  produce,  far  greater  than  t(rhat  may  be 
called  the  intermediate  system,  which  prevails  in  England,  does. 
I  suppose,  the  largest  amount  of  all  is  produced  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  but  then  they  have  great  advantages  in  their  soil  and 
climate  (which,  I  think,  are  on  the  whole  more  favourable  to 
vegetation  than  any  othef  that  I  have  seen),  in  the  abundance, 
close  at  hand,  of  seaweed  manure,  in  (what  may  be  called)  an 
artificial  market  afforded  by  4000  or  5000  rerident  strangers, 
and  in  the  remarkably  industrious,  laborious,  and  acquisitive' 
character  of  the  Norman  race  which  inhabits  them  —  a  cha- 
racter which  appears  to  compensate  by  the  possession  of  those 
qualities  for  the  want  of  Anglo-Saxon  intelligence  and  enter-<^ 
prise.  At  atny  rate,  the  rural  economy  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
is  not  transplantable;  it  may  subsist  and  prosper  indefinitely 
in  these  days  wher6  it  has  been  handed  down,  but  no  one 
would  think  of  creating  it  where  it  did  not  exist ;  wheretfs  thef 
Scotch  system,  with  all  its  drawbacks  (and  in  a  moral  and  social 
point  of  view  they  are  many),  is  conceived  in  the  very  spirit  ol 
the  age,  and  will^  I  have  no  doubt,  eventually  prevail  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  kingdom. 

2X1^ 
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VllL^>^Pr$ventian  of  Injury  from  the  Turnip  Fly. 
By  T.  L.  Thurlow. 

Sir, — Finding  that  the  statements  from  different  agricultural  dis- 
tricts report  much  loss  to  the  swede  crop  from  "  the  fly,"  I  am 
induced  to  communicate  a  plan  which  has  this  season  been  acci- 
dentally tried  here,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  found  to  answer,  in 
the  hope  that  at  all  events  it  may  attract  the  notice  of  practical 
farmers,  and  induce  them  to  consider  the  subject 

In  the  beginning  of  July  last  I  told  my  father^s  bailiff  to  drill 
a  9-acre  field  with  swedes,  and  lei^  home  the  day  after ;  on  my 
return,  on  asking  him  about  the  field,  he  stated  that  the  field  was 
drilled,  but  that,  not  having  swede  seed  enough,  and  tliinking  it 
very  late  for  swedes,  he  had  drilled  half  swedes  and  half  turnips, 
viz.  \\  lb.  of  each  to  the  acre.. 

On  walking  over  the  field  some  little  time  after,  I  found  a  fair 
crop  of  swedes,  but  hardly  a  single  turnip  (there  are  not  twelve  in 
the  field).  It  appears  that  the  fly  took  the  whole  of  the  turnips, 
but  left  the  swedes.  The  impression  on  my  mind  was  that  the 
turnip-seed  was  bad,  but  on  testing  it  by  growing  some  in  pots 
it  was  found  to  be  good. 

About  two  weeks  previously  to  the  time  when  the  9-acre  field 
was  drilled,  2  acres  of  ground  at  a  little  distance  from  it  were 
drilled  with  swedes  from  the  same  batch ;  they  were  drilled  in 
with  2  cwt.  of  superphosphate  and  15  bushels  of  wood-ashes  to 
the  acre,  the  field  having  been  previously  manured  with  17  loads 
of  fatting  dung  to  the  acre.  These  swedes  came  up  and  grew  away 
well,  but  the  fly  took  the  whole. 

During  the  turnip  season  of  1855  the  fly  was  very  troublesome 
(they  had  about  half  destroyed  a  field  of  turnips),  when,  thinking 
it  was  necessary  '*  to  do  something,''  I  set  out  3  equal  plots  in  the 
field,  and  having  had  a  little  hand  dusting  machine  made  to  take 
2  drills  at  a  time,  while  the  dew  was  on  the  ground,  had  No.  1 
plot  dusted  with  soot ;  No.  2  with  soot  and  lime  in  equal  quan- 
tities ;  No.  3  with  lime.  The  total  quantity  in  each  case  used 
for  dusting  was  about  3^  bushels  per  acre. 

The  result  of  this  experiment  was  that  the  fly  left  No.  1  plot 
undamaged,  but  injurea  No.  2,  and  comparatively  speaking  still 
further  injured  No.  % — saving  only  about  one-half  of  the  plant 
then  left. 

Baynard^s  Parh^  Guildford^ 
November  y  1856. 
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IX. — On  certain  Obstructions  which  form  in  Draining  -  Tiles. 
By  M.  Herv^  Mangon.*  Translated  from  an  article  in  the 
French  Scientific  Review,  the  'Cosmos.'  By  J.  Evelyn 
Denisost,  M.P. 

In  certaii)  soils  the  water  from  drains  forms,  more  or  less  quickly, 
a  deposit  of  solid  matters  which  create  an  obstruction  in  tiles, 
prevent  all  flow,  and  render  the  work  done  useless.  This  is 
the  most  serious  mischief  which  can  happen  to  works  of  drainage ; 
and  unless  it  can  be  prevented,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  the  improve- 
ment of  lands  liable  to  be  so  affected^  by  draining.  The  ob- 
structions formed  in  tiles  by  the  chemical  deposit  of  substances 
held  in  solution  in  the  drainage-water  are  of  two  diflferent  natures. 
One  is  formed  principally  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  the  other  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  exhibits  an  ochreous 
colouring,  which  has  acquired  for  it  the  name  of  the  ferruginous 
deposit. 

1  will  now  explain  the  results  of  my  investigations  into  these 
two  classes  of  obstructions,  and  the  simple  means  by  which  I  am 
enabled  to  prevent  their  formation  in  draining-tiles. 

Calcareous  Obstructions, — Spring  waters  in  calcareous  soils 
contain  sometimes  a  sufficient  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  to 
form  incrustations  ;  that  is,  they  will  deposit  by  exposure  to  air  a 
greater  or  less  proportion  of  calcareous  salts.  The  same  phe- 
nomenon occurs  in  draining-tiles ;  the  bore  rapidly  diminishes, 
soon  it  becomes  insufficient  to  allow  a  passage  for  the  water 
which  should  flow  through  thenu  and  the  fruits  of  a  great 
outlay  are  entirely  lost.  Waters  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime 
hold  it  in  solution  by  means  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which 
they  contain.  They  remain  limpid  as  long  as  the  gas  does 
not  disengage  itself.  The  calcareous  deposit  is  only  formed 
when  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  no  longer  proportioned  to 
the  calcareous  salt  which  the  water  contains.  The  formation  of 
calcareous  substances  in  drains  may  therefore  be  obviated  by 
preventing  the  disengagement  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  water 
which  runs  in  the  drains.  This  is  easily  done  by  outting  off  all 
communication  between  the  drains  and  the  external  air.  The 
small  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  in  the  subterraneous  conduits 
soon  imbibes  carbonic  acid  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  gas 
dissolved  in  the  water.  This  has  then  no  longer  a  tendency  to 
disengage  itself.  The  water  charged  with  the  calcareous  matter 
preserves  its  limpidity,  and  the  flow  may  continue  without  inter- 
ruption. Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  realise  this  in  practice. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  place  an  air- trap  (un  regard  pneumatique) 

*  M.  Manfron's  paper  was  read  at  the  Institut  Imperial  de  France,  Acad<?mie  dcs 
Sciences,  and  receired  with  approbition,  at  the  sitting  of  August  25,  1^56. 
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Obstructions  in  Draining-  Tiles, 


Air-trmp. 


Cutting. 


a  few  yards  above  the  outfall,  and,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done^ 
at  the  points  of  junction  of  the   main  drains.     These  air-traps 

are  constructed  like  or- 
dinary traps,  with  two 
or.  three  large  tiles  placed 
vertically  on  a  flat  stone, 
or  upon  a  large  flat  tile, 
and  covered  in  the  same 
manner;  a  little  bit  of 
solid  work  in  brick  or 
masonry  is  placed  at  the 
base  of  th^se  traps.  The 
tiles  which  discharge  into 
them,  in  greater  or  less 
number,  atre  solidly  fixed, 
and  sometimes  built  in 
for  a  short  distance  to 
avoid  all  danger  of  dis- 
placement. But  contrary 
to  the  plan  pursued  with 
the  ordinary  trap,  the 
conducting  tile,  to  which 
an  increased  fall  is  given 
for  a  short  distance,  is 
placed  at  a  slightly  lovoer 
level  than  the  discharging 
tile;  by  this  device  the 
drain- tiles  are  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  outward 
air,  and  the  desired  condition  is  obtained. 

Ferruginous  Obstructions, — The  obstructions  of  this  nature  are 
formed  by  abundant  deposits  of  a  muddy  or  gelatinous  consis- 
tency. Their  tint  varies  from  deep  red  to  faded  ochreous  yellow. 
When  the  deposits  are  formed  in  calm  water  you  see  pellicules 
of  varied  hues  appear  on  the  surface,  which  the  smallest  agita- 
tion precipitates  to  the  bottom.  These  deposits  rapidly  choke 
tiles  of  any  dimensions,  and  completely  stop  the  flow  of  the 
water.  The  waters  ift  which  these  deposits  are  formed  are  those 
especially  which  spring  from  lands  rich  in  oxide  or  in  sulphate 
of  iron,  from  bogs,  from  peaty  grounds,  and  from  lands  exposed 
to  infiltrations  from  Woods  placed  on  a  higher  level.  The  pro- 
ducts designated  by  the  names  crenic  and  apocrenic  acids  play 
an  important  part  in  the  production  of  these  deposits.  The  study 
of  them  in  a  purely  chemical  point  of  view  merits  attention,  and 
I  ptopose  to  undertake  an  examination  of  them  as  soon  as  a 
favourable  opportunity  permits  me  to  collect  a  mass  of  materials 
sufficient  for  the  inquiry.  For  the  present,  in  a  practical  point 
of  view,  the  following  facts  will  suffice : — ^The  composition  of 
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these  deposits  is  necessarily  very  variable.  It  depends  doubtless 
on  the  nature  of  the  soil  traversed  by  the  waters  which  produce 
it  On  the  other  hand,  the  deposits  are  almost  always  mechani- 
cally compounded  with  indeterminate,  but  often  considerable, 
proportions  of  clay,  of  fine  sand,  and  of  vegetable  detritus. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  differences  of  composition  which  exist 
between  one  sample  and  another,  the  three  following  analyses  are 
supplied : — 


8. 


Sand,  iron,  afid  clay  insoluble  in  bjrdrocMorio  acid     |  17*00 

Alumina        , j  3*  67 

Oxide  pf  iron        ,      37*67 

Carbonate  of  lime        i  6*38  | 

Carbonate  of  magnesia       .«      ..      •*  *•      ••   | 

Water  in  combination,  substances  not  proportioned,) 

and  combustible  organic  matter,  azote  not  in- 1  34*67 

eluded        j' 

^ote     ,.      ..     ...      ..      , ,.      ..   \  0*66 


29*75 
3-75 

49*70 
8*48 
3-24 

3*07 

2*01 


76-75 
5-75 
4*75 
3-66 
1-14 

7-55 

0'40 


lOO'OO      100*00 


100*00 


Sample  No,  X  was  collected  in  the  environs  of  Cassel ;  it  was 
only  dried  in  the  air.  The  other  two,  before  analysis,  were  dried 
at  a  temperature  of  about  80^.  Sample  2  was  collected  in  the 
environs  of  Arras,  and  sample  3  comes  from  Henonville  (Oise). 
I  boiled  100  portions  of  these  samples  with  potass. 

Sample  2.  Sample  3» 

Silica 7*63  5*35 

Alumina       traces  2*15 

•                ■  ■ 

7*63  7-50 

An  analogous  deposit,  collected  at  Drayton  Manor,  and  anar 
lysed  by  Mr.  Phillips  of  London,  furnished — 

Silica  and  alumina,  with  traces  of  lime      . .     49*20 

Peroxide  of  iron 27*80 

Organic  matter      ..      ..      23*00 

100*00 

It  would  be  difficult,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  to  deduce  very 
useful  conclusions  from  these  figures  without  more  detailed  re« 
search.  It  is  not  the  same  with  regard  to  the  following  facts,  of 
which  the  practical  interest  will  easily  be  appreciated.  When 
you  collect  a  recent  deposit,  and  some  of  *the  water  from  which 
it  is  formed,  by  passing  the  whole  through  a  filter  you  will 
obtain  a  liquid  perfectly  pure.  This  liquid,  enclosed  in  bottles, 
entirely  filled,  and  well  corked,  or  placed  in  an  atmosphere  quite 
deprived  of  oxygen,  preserves  its  transparency  indefinitely.  Ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  oxygen,  or  of  atmospheric  air,  it  becomes 
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turbid  in  a  few  momenta,  and  begins  to  deposit  the  ochreous  matter 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  obstructions  of  which  we  are  treating. 
The  deposit  collected  in  the  drains,  or  in  the  ditches  into  which 
they  discharge  themselves,  may  be  easily  freed  from  the  liquid 
by  washings  with  pure  water.  By  exposure  to  air  the  tint 
becomes  more  red.  When  after  some  hours  it  appears  no  longer 
to  vary  in  colour,  the  deposit  is  placed  in  a  botde  filled  with 
water  and  well  corked :  the  red  tint  will  be  seen  to  become  by 
degrees  dark  brown  or  almost  black.  After  some  weeks,  if 
the  produce  is  filtered,  a  pure  liquid  is  again  obtained,  but 
which  rapidly  becomes  turbid  by  exposure  to  air,  and  allows 
the  ochreous  deposit,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  to  form.  At  the 
same  time  the  deposit  left  behind  in  the  filter  resumes  the  red 
tint  which  it  presented  at  the  moment  it  was  enclosed  in  the 
bottle.  The  same  series  of  obsen'ations  may  be  repeated  several 
times  by  the  same  sample.  The  product  in  question  presents 
then  this  double  character :  it  becomes  insoluble  by  its  oxyda- 
tion,  and  it  is  able,  when  left  to  itself,  to  reduce  itself,  so  as  to 
become  partly  soluble.  If  you  place  three  or  four  cubic  centi- 
metres of  the  ochreous  precipitate,  recently  collected,  and  saturated 
with  the  water  from  out  of  which  it  was  formed,  in  a  prover  filled 
with  oxygen,  secured  over  a  bowl  of  mercury,  the  absorption  of 
gas  is  at  first  very  rapid,  then  it  slackens  by  degrees,  and  at  last 
ceases  altogether.  During  the  first  eight  days  of  one  of  my  ex- 
periments 14  cubic  centimetres  of  gas  were  absorbed,  while  on 
the  thirteen  following  days  5  cubic  centimetres  only  disappeared. 
The  mass  was  then  completely  of  a  red  tint,  and,  put  through  a 
filter,  gave  a  clear  liquid,  and  did  not  contain  in  solution  any 
product  worthy  of  remark.  The  liquid  which  impregnates  the 
new  precipitates  contains  variable  proportions  of  substances 
precipitable  by  the  action  of  air.  We  have  obtained  up  to 
0*80  per  litre,  although  the  action  of  the  oxygen  had  already  pre- 
cipitated a  part  of  it.  Commonly  from  0*25  to  0'50  per  litre  will 
be  found,  which  is  sufficient,  on  account  of  the  lightness  of  the 
product  and  its  gelatinous  consistency,  quickly  to  produce  an 
obstruction  in  tiles.     From  these  facts  it  results — 

1.  That  the  waters  which  produce  the  ferruginous  obstruc- 
tions in  tiles  preserve  their  limpidity,  and  do  not  form  any 
deposit,  when  they  are  placed  beyond  die  reach  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  air. 

2.  That  a  deposit  recently  formed  can  exert  upon  itself  a 
reducing  action  which  makes  it  in  a  great  degree  return  to 
a  soluble  state. 

From  these  two  facts  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  sir-traps 
resembling  those  described  in  speaking  of  calcareous  deposits, 
will  equally  prevent  the  formation  of  ochreous  deposits  in  drain- 
tiles.    In  the  second  case  the  trap,  instead  of  preventing  the  dts- 
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persal  of  the  carbonic  acid,  as  in  the  first  case,  will  prevent  the 
entrance  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  If  a  little  of  the  gas  reaches 
the  tiles  during  great  droughts,  or  with  the  water  of  the  first 
rains,  some  deposits,  it  is  true,  may  accidentally  be  formed,  but 
they  will  re-act  upon  themselves  after  having  absorbed  the  oxygen 
contained  in  the  air  of  the  tiles,  they  will  speedily  return  to  a 
soluble  state,  and  they  will  be  easily  carried  along  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  water  in  the  drains  during  the  rainy  season. 

It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  drains  formed  in  land  subject  to 
produce  these  ferruginous  obstructions  ought  to  be  executed  with 
more  than  ordinary  care.  The  refilling  of  the  trenches  ought 
above  all  things  to  be  attended  to.  The  most  argillaceous  parts 
of  the  soil  should  be  chosen  to  place  over  the  tiles  ;  these  should 
be  chopped  fine  and  carefully  rammed  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner. The  composition  which  forms  the  basis  of  these  ferruginous 
incrustations  in  drain-tiles  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  soils 
circumstanced  as  above  described.  It  is  equally  found,  but  in 
smaller  proportions,  in  many  other  soils.  It  probably  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  phenomena  of  vegetation.  It  is  not  im- 
possible, indeed,  that  it  is  in  this  particular  state  of  combination 
that  iron  introduces  itself  into  the  tissue  of  plants.  ,  It  is  very 
probable  that  ammonia  may  be  formed  during  the  oxydation  of 
this  substance,  as  it  is  formed  when  iron  rusts  in  the  damp  air. 
The  experiments  which  I  have  in  hand  may,  I  hope,  place 
beyond  doubt  this  reaction  so  interesting  for  agriculture. 

The  chemists  who  have  spoken  of  the  ferruginous  obstructions 
of  drains,  supposed  with  reason  that  these  deposits  were  due  to 
the  oxydation  of  the  salts  of  the  protoxide  of  iron.  It  was 
generally  thought,  however,  that  they  were  formed  by  the  preci- 
pitation of  a  certain  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of 
iron,  produced  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  by  the  action  of  the 
organic  materials  on  the  peroxide  of  iron,  and  held  in  solution  in 
the  water  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  The  solubility  of  the 
carbonate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  insufficient  to  explain  the 
abundance  of  some  of  these  deposits.  No  one,  moreover,  had 
demonstrated  positively  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen,  and  no  one 
had  observed  the  spontaneous  reduction  of  the  deposit,  which 
completely  insures  the  success  of  the  air- traps  of  which  I  have 
now  pointed  out  the  use  to  prevent  the  ochreous  obstructions  in 
drain-tiles. 

HERVfi  Mangon. 


The  draining  operations  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  have 
been  chiefly  confined  to  clay  soils,  and  I  have  no  experience  of 
the  difficulties  caused  either  by  the  calcareous  or  the  ferruginous 
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deposit.  I  have,  however,  seen  the  mischievous  effects  of  the 
latter  in  boggy  grounds  drained  by  the  Duke  of  Portland.  The 
drains  were  constantly  choked  by  the  deposit,  called  by  the 
workmen  the  red  ochre.  I  have  inquired  of  Mr.  Tebbett,  the 
head-drainer  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  whether  he  has  found  any 
remedy  for  this  evil — an  evil  of  a  serious  magnitude,  occurring 
as  it  does  in  drains  of  from  8  to  12  feet  deep,  the  reopening  of 
which  from  the  surface  causes  a  very  heavy  expense.  Mr. 
Tebbett  says,  in  answer,  that  the  only  remedy  with  which  he  is 
acquainted  is  to  flush  the  drains  with  fresh  water,  by  applying  it 
from  a  shaft  built  at  the  head  of  the  drains.  He  finds  this  ochreoos 
deposit  occurs  generally  in  drains  made  in  boggy  land,  upon  sand- 
rock,  and  not  far  from  running  water.  When  first  made  these 
drains  require  flushing  every  five  or  six  weeks ;  after  a  time  the 
deposit  becomes  less,  and  a  larger  period  may  be  allowed  between 
the  times  of  flushing.  If  an  air-trap  would  correct  the  evil,  it 
could  in  most  cases  be  easily  made,  and  would  be  a  valuable 
improvement. 

J.  Evelyn  Denison. 


END   OP   VOL.    XVII. 
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MEMORANDA. 

Address  of  Lbtters. — ^The  Society's  of&ce  being  situated  in  the  new  postal  dis- 
trict designated  by  tlie  letter  y/,  members,  in  their  correspondence  with  the 
Secretary,  are  requested  to  subjoin  that  letter  to  the  usual  address. 

General  Meetino  in  London,  on  Friday,  May  22, 1857,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 

Country  Meeting  at  Salisbury,  in  the  week  commencing  July  20, 1857. 

General  Meetino  in  London,  in  December,  1857. 

Monthly  Councii.  (for  transaction  of  business),  at  12  o'clock  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  every  month,  excepting  January,  September,  and  October:  opes 
only  to  Members  of  Council  and  Governors  of  the  Society. 

Weekly  Council  (for  practical  communications),  at  12  o'clock  on  all  Wednesdays 
in  February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  excepting  the  first  Wednesday 
in  each  of  those  months,  and  during  adjoumment :  open  to  all  M<*mbers  nft  the 
Societ)r,  who  are  particularly  invited  by  the  Council  to  avail  themaelves  of 
this  privilege. 

Adjournkents. — The  Council  a^onm  over  Easter  week,  and  occasionally  over 
Passion  and  Whitsun  weeks;  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  August  to  that  in 
November;  and  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  December  to  the  first  Wednesday 
in  February. 

Guano  analysed  for  Members  at  a  reduced  rate  by  Professor  Wat,  at  15,  Wdbeck 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London.— (Statement  of  Members'  Privile^  of 
Chemical  Analysis  given  in  Journal,  vol.  XVII.,  Appendix,  pp.xiii,  xlvi,and 
may  be  obtained  sepantely  on  application  to  the  Secretary.) 

Diseases  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs.—  Members  have  the  privilege  of  applying  to 
the  Veterinary  Committee  of  the  Society ;  and  of  sending  animab  to  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  on  the  same  terms  as  if  they  were  subscribers  to  the 
College.— (Statement  of  Members'  Veterinary  Privileges  given  in  Jonnial, 
vol.  XI.,  Appendix,  pp.  viii,  ix;  vol.  XII.,  Appendix,  p.  iv;  voL  XIII., 
Appendix,  p.  xxxiv ;  vol.  XIV.,  Appendix,  p.  v ;  and  may  be  had  separately 
on  application  to  the  Secretary.) 

Local  Cheques:  requested  not  to  be  forwarded  for  payment  in  London;  but 
London  Cheques,  or  Post-office  Orders  (pajrable  to  "James  Hudson"),  to  be 
sent  in  lieu  of  them.  Members  may  conveniently  transmit  their  Snbscriptionft 
to  the  Society,  by  requesting  their  Country  Btmkers  to  pay  (through  their 
London  Agents)  the  amount  at  the  Society's  Office  (No.  12,  Hanover  Sq^oare, 
London),  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four,  when  official  receipts,  signed 
by  the  Secretary,  will  be  given  for  such  payments. 

New  Members. — I.  Nomination:  Bvery  candidate  for  admission  into  the  Society 
must  be  proposed  by  a  Member ;  the  proposer  to  specify  in  writing  the  name, 
rank,  usual  place  of  residence,  and  post-town,  of  the  candidate,  either  at  a 
Council,  or  by  letter  to  the  Secretary.  Every  such  proposal  will  be  read  at 
the  Council  at  which  such  proposal  is  made ;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Candidate 
being  proposed  by  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council 
next  after  such  letter  shall  have  been  received. — ^2.  Election :  At  the  next 
Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Council  the  election  will  take  place,  when  the 
decision  of  the  Council  will* be  taken  bv  a  show  of  hands;  the  majority 
of  the  Members  present  to  elect  or  reject.  The  Secretary  will  inform 
Members  of  tl^ir  election  by  a  letter,  in  such  form  as  the  Council  may 
from  time  to  time  direct.— Oudidates  residing  out  of  the  United  Kingdom 
can  only  be  elected  as  Life-Governors  or  Life-Members  of  the  Society,^  and 
are  in  each  case  reqiured  to  make  in  one  payment  on  election  a  composition 
in  lieu  of  annual  subscriptions. 

*«*  MemboBflMiy  obuln  on  appUcaftion  to  ike  SeciVtery  eopin  of  an  Abfltmct  of  the  Cbaitar 
and  Bve-Lawa,  of  a  Statement  of  the  General  Objeet^  Bee.,  of  tlie  flodety,  ud  of  other 
printed  F*P«n  connected  with  apedal  depaitmenta  of  the  Sodetj'a  biiaiiii. 
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GENERAL  MEETING, 

12y  Hanoyeb  Squabe,  Satubdat,  Daa  13,  1866« 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 
The  Sodetj  consists  at  the  present  time  of — 
85  laid  Govemon, 
137  Anaiial  GoTemorSy 
862  life  Memben, 
3^917  Annual  Members,  and 
19  Hanozary  Members, 

^nalung  a  total  of  5,020  Members,  or  an  increase  of  41  names  on . 
the  list  of  the  Society  since  the  last  Half-yearly  Meetinf^. 

The  Council  haye  elected  the  Earl  of  Po«ris  and  Mr.  Edward 
Pope  to  supply  the  vacancies  respectively  occasioned  in  the 
Council  by  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison,  M.P^  to  the 
class  of  Trustees,  and  the  lamented  decease  of  Mr.  Hampden 
Turner. 

The  Funded  Capital  of  the  Society  atands  at  the  same  amount 
as  reported  at  the  last  General  Meeting,  namely,  at  9,264/.  8s.  ll<2i 
in  the  New  Three  per  Cent  Consolidated  Stock. 

The  following  Prize-Schedule  for  the  Essays  and  Reports  of 
next  year,  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  by  the  lat  of  March,  and  to 
be  subject  to  the  usual  conditions  of  competition,  has  been 
adopted: — 

1.  The  results  of  micioscopic  observatioiL  applied  to  Hbe  vcige- 

table  pbysiolc^  of  agriculture £50 

3.  The  best  mode  of  levelling  ridge  and  furrow  pasture  land 

after  diainsge       20 

3.  The  permanent  amelioration  of  soils  by  admixture  with 

others 20 

4.  Destruction  of  vermin  infesting  the  homestead  and  stackyaid    10 

5.  Hie  comparative  advantages  of  entering  upon  farms  in  spring 

and  autumn,  together  with  instnictions  to  the  joung 

farmer  on  his  entry  at  either  season 20 

b  2 
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6.  The  resalts  of  drilling  wheat  or  harley  at  different  distances 

with  the  same  quantities  of  seed ;  and  also  with  varied 
quantities  of  seed  per  acre £10 

7.  On  the  early  or  late  sowing  of  root  crops       10 

8.  On  the  comparative  advantages  of  sowing  heans  in  spring 

and  autumn 10 

9.  Any  other  agricultural  suhject        10 

Professor  Way,  the  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Society,  has 
delivered  to  the  Members  a  second  time  his  lecture  on  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  waters  of  land-drainage,  for  the 
purpose  of  detailing  the  further  progress  of  his  researches  on  that 
subject ;  and  the  Council  have  adopted  a  new  scale  of  chaises  to 
be  made  to  those  Members  of  the  Society  who  may  avail  them- 
selves  of  their  privilege  of  consulting  him,  or  obtaining  from  his 
laboratory  chemical  analyses,  at  reduced  rates.  Professor 
Simonds,  the  Veterinary  Inspector  of  the  Society,  has  delivered 
the  concluding  portion  o£  his  lecture  on  destructive  parasites 
attacking  the  internal  organs  of  the  body  in  the  case  of  diiferent 
domesticated  animals. 

The  Country  Meeting  at  Chelmsford  has  proved  eminently 
successful  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Society,  although 
the  expenses  incurred  have  entailed  a  heavy  charge  on  its  general 
funds.  The  interest  attached  to  the  exhibition  of  live  stock,  on 
that  occasion,  was  increased  by  the  great  number  of  horses  shown 
for  the  Local  Committee's  Special  Prizes,  and  the  select  Speci- 
mens of  Foreign  Stock  sent  over  to  the  meeting  at  great  ex- 
pense by  the  French  Government,  as  a  token  of  friendly  regard 
towards  the  Society  and  its  national  objects.  The  implements 
gave  evidence  of  distinct  improvement  in  their  simplicity  and 
efficiency ;  and  the  trials  in  the  field,  as  well  as  the  public  work- 
ing of  machinery  in  the  show-yard,  were  witnessed  with  deep 
interest  by  a  numerous  concourse  of  spectators.  The  reaping- 
machines  and  steam-cultivators  were  reserved  for  subsequent 
trial ;  and  the  Council  have  voted  to  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  theii*  best 
acknowledgments  of  the  kind  manner  in  which  he  offered  his  land 
for  the  purposes  of  that  trial,  which  took  place  in  August  last ; 
for  the  liberality  with  which  he  placed  men  and  horses  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Stewards  and  Judges  for  working  the  machinery ; 
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and  for  the  facilities  he  so  readily  afforded  in  rendering  the  tiial 
satisfactory  to  all  parties.  The  Judges  have  made  a  special 
report  to  the  Council  on  the  trials  made  by  them  of  the  steam- 
tillage  apparatus  respectively  exhibited  by  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Fowler,  in  competition  for  the  Society's  undivided  prize  of  500/. 
This  report  will  be  published  for  the  information  of  the  members 
in  the  ensuing  part  of  the  Journal ;  in  the  mean  time  it  is  satis- 
factory to  be  able  to  state,  that,  although  the  conditions  included 
in  the  terms  of  the  prize  have  not  been  fulfilled  by  either  of  these 
inventions,  Mr.  Fowler  has  made  considerable  improvement  in 
his  application  of  steam-power  to  the  operation  of  ploughing. 
The  Cbuncil,  in  carrying  out  the  arrangements  for  the  Chelms- 
ford Meeting,  received  the  cordial  and  efficient  co-operation 
of  the  Local  Committee ;  and  on  that  occasion,  as  on  many 
former  ones,  the  Society  were  under  essential  obligation  to  the 
different  Railway  Companies  of  the  kingdom  for  the  liberality 
of  their  concessions  to  the  exhibitors,  and  the  facilities  they 
afforded  in  the  transit  of  live-stock  and  implements  to  and  from 
the  Meeting. 

The  Country  Meeting  of  next  year  will  be  held  in  the  week 
commencing  Monday,  the  20th  of  July ;  and  the  authorities  of 
Salisbury  have  already  placed  the  land  for  the  trial  of  implements 
under  a  due  course  of  preparation.  The  Council  have  decided 
upon  the  following  schedules  of  prizes  to  be  offered  by  the 
Society  for  implements  and  live-stock  at  that  meeting,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  of  competition  as  the  Council  at  their 
February  Meeting  may  think  it  necessary  to  adopt 

Classof  drills        £30 

„      maaare-distributOTS  (liquid  or  other) 20 

„      horse-hoes        10 

„      hay  machines ..     ..  10 

y,      reaping  machinee      20 

„      mowing  machines    .. 20 

,,      h<Nr8e-iBke8       10 

•  „      carts 10 

..  9f      waggons 10 

„      carts  of  special  oonstruction,  with  specifications  ••  15 

Steam  cultivator ..      ..  500 

£655 
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S.  LkmStodk. 

Short-lionied  cattle      £170 

Hereford  cattle     170 

Devon  cattle         ..     ..     ..      .;     170 

Ghanoel  Islands' cattle        30 

Cittle  of  other  established  breeds       45 

Agcicaltnial  honea      130 

Dny-boraes 40   . 

ThoroQghbred,  banting,  and  hackney  honea 105 

Leicester  sheep     •     110 

Long- woolled  sheep  (not  Leicesters) 110 

Southdown  sheep         110 

Short-woolled  sheep  (not  Souihdowns)     110 

Kgs       80 

Fann  poultry       120 

£1500 
The  Cxmncfl  contiirae  to  be  faroured  bj  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
with  aaccessiye  reports  receired  at  the  Foreign  Office  from  various 
eoimtries  abroad,  in  reference  to  the  discovery  of  manuring  sub- 
•tanoes  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  the  occnrrence  of 
epidemics  of  an  infections  character  among  cattle. 

The  vigorous  prosecution  of  agricultural  research  in  eveiy 
department  of  husbandry,  and  the  more  dejfinite  application  of 
scientific  reasoning  to  the  elucidation  of  every  branch  of  practical 
detail,  as  well  as  to  the  gradual  establishment  of  general  prin- 
ciples, are  circumstances  which  constitute  at  the  present  day  a 
still  greater  necessity  for  that  division  of  labour  on  the  one  hand 
iriucfa  the  local  societies  throughout  the  kingdom  are  so  com- 
petent to  execute,  and  that  unity  of  action  on  the  other  which 
can  only  be  given  by  a  great  central  body  like  the  Royal  Agri* 
cultural  Society  of  England,  which  is  at  once  the  representative 
of  the  individual  interest^  of  the  farming  community,  and  the 
ready  means  by  which  their  united  energies  may  be  most  effec- 
tively brought  into  action  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  any  given 
practical  object.  The  increase  of  its  members,  and  the  estima- 
tion in  which  its  labours  are  held,  afford  strong  grounds  for 
the  belief  that  its  usefulness  will  continue  unimpaired,  and 
its  advantages  become  more  widely  distributed  by  a  still  further 
co-operation  of  the  farmers  of  the  country  in  the  promotion  of  its 

national  objects.        _         ,        ^  ,     ^ 

Dj  order  of  the  Council, 

JAMES  HUDSON,  Secretary. 
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(    "i"     ) 
SHOW  AT  CHELMSFORD:  JULY,  1856. 


STEWARDS  OF  THE  YARD. 


Sttwaxds  of  Oattla. 

FBAKaS  WOODWABD, 

Sib  Staffobd  Nobthcote,  Bt.,  M.P. 
Samuel  Jonas. 


8tew«rdi  of  Inipliwmmti. 

"William  Geobgb  Cavekdish, 
Ghandos  Wben  Hosktnb. 
Sib  Abchibald  Macdonai<d,Bt. 


Steward  of  Fana-Ponltry. 
Joseph  Cooke,  Mayor  of  Colchester. 

Honorary  Mrootor  of  the  8how. 
B.  T.  Bbandbsth  Gibbs. 


fliort*HorBs. 

John  Gbbt, 
Thomas  Pabkinson, 
Robebt  Smith. 


JUDGES. 

Longwvoolled  Sheep  (not  Leioeeteia). 

ROBEBT  BOUGHEN  AtLMEB, 

Edwabd  Lane  Feanklin, 
Kath.  Chambeblain  Stone. 


HenliBrdf ,  Devons,  and  Other  Breeds. 
Samuel  Bloxsibge, 

WiLUAM  TiNDALL, 

John  Williams. 

Honei. 

W1LLLA.M  Gbeayes,  , 
John  Wabsop. 

Patbick  Gbabam  Babns, 
William  Chables  Spooneb. 

Itilmfter  Sheep. 

WiLUAM  HeSSELTINB, 

Robebt  Smith, 

WiLUAM  TOBB. 

Southdown  (or  other  Short-wooUed) 


Geobgb  Bbown, 
Henby  Chambeblain, 
Pjbteb  Pubves. 

▼eterinary-Znipeetor. 
Pbofebsob  Simonds, 

Boyal  Yeteiloary  OoUese. 


Pigf. 

Abkold  Denman, 
Chables  Randall, 
Thomas  Tbotteb. 

Foreign  Oattle. 

EuoiNE  Gabeau  (FniDce), 
De  Villebs  de  PiTi  (Nether- 
lands), 
De  Gingins  d'Eclepbn  (Swit- 
zerland). 

Farm-Poultry. 

Geobge  James  Andbbwb, 
John  Bailt. 

ImplemeBta. 
Henby  Bebney  Caldwell^ 
John  Clabke, 
William  Chalcbaft, 
John  Vibet  Goooh, 
Thomas  Hawkins, 
Thomas  Huskinsok, 
James  Hall  Kaldeb, 
Clabe  Sewell  Reap, 
John  Jephson  Rowley, 


Oonsnlting-Sngineer. 
Chables  Edwabds  Amob 

(Finn  of  Eabmm  and  Alios). 
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AWARD   OF   PRIZES. 

Cattle;  Short-horns, 

LixuTBKAirr-CoLOSEL  Chables  Towmkley,  of  Towneley  Paiir,  Lancashire : 
the  Prize  of  Thibtt  Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years  and  11  montbsHsId 
Boan  Sbort-homed  Bull  **  Master  Butterfly ;"  bred  by  bimaelf. 

Hekbt  Ambles,  of  Watkinsou  Hall,  Halifax,  lo^shire,  the  Prize  of  Fifteek 
SovEBEiGNS,  for  his  *3  years  and  6  months-old  Boan  Short-homed  Bull 
"  Grand  Turk ;"  bred  by  S.  E.  Bolden,  of  Springfield  Hall,  Lancaster. 

Francis  Hawxeswobth  Fawkis,  of  Famley  HaU,OUey,  Yorkshire :  the  Prize 
of  Twentt-fite  Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  3  months  and  16  days- 
old  Roan  Short-homed  Bull  "  General  Bosquet ;"  bred  by  himself. 

Mask  Babbobt,  of  Dishforth,  lliirsk,  Yorkshire,  the  Prize  of  Fifteen 
Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  10  months  and  2  weeks-old  White  Short- 
homed  Bull  **  Mark  Anthony ;"  bred  by  himself. 

Hekbt  Ambleb,  of  Watkinson  Hall :  the  Prize  of  FrvB  Sovbbeigns  for  his 
10  mcmths-old  Roan  Short-homed  Bull-calf  "  Napoleon ;"  bred  by  Walter 
Stead,  of  Leeds. 

Lieutenakt-Oolonel  Charles  Townelet,  of  Towneley  Park :  the  Prize  of 
Twenty  Sovereigns,  for  his  3  years  and  9  mouths-old  Roan  Short- 
homed  Cow  "Duchess  2nd,"  Li-milk  and  In-calf;  bred  by  himself. 

Libutenant-Colonbl  Charles  Townelxt,  of  Town^ey  Park ;  the  Prise  of 
Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  3  years  and  10  months-old  Red-and- White 
Short-homed  Cow  "Blanche  6th,"  In-milk  and  In-calf ;  bred  by  him* 
self. 

LieutenanivColoxel  Charles  Towneley,  of  Towneley  Park :  the  Prize  of 
Fifteen  Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years  and  8  months-old  Roan  Short- 
homed  Heifer  " Victoria,"  In-calf;  bre^  by  himself. 

Richard  Stbatton,  of  Broad-Hinton,  Wiltshire :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sove- 
BEiONS,  for  his  2  years  5  months  and  3  weeks-old  Roan  Short-homed 
Heifer  "Marda  Srd,"  In-calf;  bred  by  himself. 

RiCHABD  Booth,  of  Warlaby,  Northallerton,  Yorkshire :  the  Prize  of  Ten 
SovEBEioNS^  for  his  1  year  and  8  months-old  Roan  Short-honied  Heifer 
"  Queen  of  Uie  May ;"  bred  by  himself. 

Chables  Pascoe  Gbenfell,  of  Taplow  Court,  near  Maidenhead :  the  Prize  of 
FrvE  SovEBEiONB,  foT  his  1  year  and  5  months-old  Red-and-Wbite 
Short-honed  Heifer  "  Bettine;"  bred  by  hinvBelf. 

Cattle:  fferefords. 

LoBD  Bebwick,  of  Cronkhill,  Salop :  the  Prize  of  Thirty  Sotebbigns,  for 

his  3  years  5  months  and  2  days-old  Red  (white-iaced)  Hereford  Bull 

"  Napoleon  3rd  ;*'  bred  by  himself. 
Edward  Price,  of  Court  House,  Pembridge,  Herefordshire :  the  Prize  of 

Fifteen  Sovereigns,  for  his  3  years  and  11  months-old  Red  (white-faced) 

Hereford  Bull   *•  Goldfinder  ;*'  bred  by  John  Perry,  of  Much-Cowan, 

Bromyard. 
William  R!4cstkr,  of  Thingbill,  Herefordshire  :  the  Prize  of  Twenty-five 

Sovebbigns,    for  his  1  year  and  9  months-old   Red  Hereford    Bull 

"  David  Favourite  Chance  ;'*  bred  by  himself. 
Edward  Wiuuahb,  of  Liowes  Court,  Radnorshire :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen 

Sovbbbiohb,  for  his  1  year  and  9  months-old  Dark-bvovn  (white-faced) 

Herefoid  Bull "  Radnor ;"  bred  by  hunself. 
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WiLLiAX  FSBBT,  of  Gholstiey,  Heiefordshiie :  the  Prize  of  Five  Soyebeionb, 
for  his  10  OMmtfas  and  3  days-old  Dark-red  (white-£Boed)  Hereford  Bull- 
Calf  *"  Cholstrey  Boy ;"  hied  by  himaelf. 

WiLLiAK  PsBBT,  of  Cholstrey,  Herefordshire:  the  Prize  of  Twbwtt  Sovb- 
SKi0H8»  for  his  3  years  8  months  and  18  days-old  Dark-red  (white- 
£Med>  Heivford  Cow  *<  Carlisle  Beauty,"  In-milk  and  In-calf;  hied  by 
himself. 

Pbxup  TimmB,  of  The  Leen,  Herefordshire :  the  Prize  of  Ts»  Soybbbigns, 
for  his  4  years  9  months  and  2  days-old  Bed  (white-faced)  Hereford 
Cow  "  Novice,"  I^-milk  and  In-calf ;  bred  by  himself. 

LoBi>  Bbbwick,  of  Cron^hill:  the  Prize  of  f^urrBEN  Sovbbeiokb,  for  his 
2  years  4  months  and  3  days-old  Bed  (white-faced)  Hereford  Heifer 
"Carlisle,"  In-calf;  bred  by  himself. 

WiLUAM  B AOSTTEBy  of  Thinghill :  the  Prize  of  Teh  Sovbbeigks  for  his  2  years 

7  months  and  5  days-old  Bed  Hereford  Heifer  *'  David  Thinghill  Pigeon,'* 
In-milk ;  bred  by  himself. 

WiLLiAic  Bacsteb,  of  Thinghill,  the  Prize  of  Tbn  Soyebbiohb,  for  his  1  year 

8  months  and  6  days  old  Bed  Hereford  Heifer  <'  Toung  Sir  David  Thing- 
hill ;'*  bred  by  himself. 

Wju/tbb  Matbbbt,  of  Brecon :  the  Prize  of  Five  SovEBEioKg,  for  his  1 
year  and  11  months-old  Brown  (white-faced)  Hereford  Heifer  *'  Fatima ;" 
bred  by  himself. 

Cattle:  Dewnu, 

JOBir  QuABTLT,  of  duunpsoD-MollaDd,  Devonshire :  the  Prize  of  Tbibtt 

80VBBBIOB8,  for  his  8  years  and  4  months-old  Bed  Devon  Bnll  **  Sultan ;" 

bred  by  himself. 
WiLLiAX  if.  GiBBS,  of  BishopVLydeardy  SkBnersrtshire :  the  Prize  of  FiF- 

TBBK  SoTBBSiOMB,  foT  his  2  yesTs  and  6  months-old  Bed  Devon  Bull 

(without  name) ;  bred  by  himself. 
Ha  KoTAL  H10HBB88  Pbinob  Albbbt,  of  Windsor,  Berkshire :  the  Prize  of 

TwBNTT-FiYB  SovBBBicnis,  for  his  1  year  and  9  months-old  Bed  Devon 

Bull  **  Zouave ;"  bred  by  George  Turner,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter. 
JoHH  C.  Halsb,  of  Holland,  Devonshire :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen  SovxBXiaKS, 

for  hisl  year  4  months  and  8  weeks-old  Bed  Devon  Bull "  Karl  of  Essex  f 

bred  by  himself. 
Geobgb  Tubnbb,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter :  the  Prize  of  Fitb  SoTBSBmBS,  for 

his  6  months  2  weeks  and  3  days-old  B^  Devon  Bulk-Calf  •< Bosquet;" 

bred  by  himself. 
James  Quabtlt,  of  HoHand  House,  Devonshire:  the  Prize  of  Twenty 

SoYBBKiaNB,  for  his  3  years  and  6  months-old  Bed  Devon  Cow  **  Stately ;" 

In-milk  and  In-calf;  bred  by  himself. 
WAiiTEB  Fabthino,  of  Stowey  Court,  Somersetshire :  the  Prize  of  Ten 

SoYBBBiBNS,  for  his  3  years  and  5  months-old  Bed  Devon  Cow  **  Fancy ;" 

In-milk  and  In-calf ;  bred  by  himself. 
Jambs  Qvabtly,  of  Holland  House :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen  Soyebkions, 

for  his  2  years  and  6  months-old  Bed  Devon  Heifer  **  Nonpardl,"  In- 
calf  ;  bred  by  himself. 
His  Botal  Hiohnbss  Pbince  Aubebt,  of  Windsor,  Bericshire :  the  Prize  of 

Ten  Soybbbions,  for  his  2  Years  and  7  months-old  Bed  Devon  Heifer 

**  Lubelia,**  In-calf;  bred  by  George  Turner,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter. 
EswABD  Pope,  of  Great-Toller,  Dorsetshire  :  the  Prize  of  Tkn  fioYBBBiONS, 

for  his  1  year  and  7  months-old  Bed  Devon  Heifer  **  Fancy  f  bred  by 

himsdf. 
James  Hole,  of  Enowle  House,  Somersetshire :  the  Prize  of  Fiyb  Soybbstons, 

for  his  1  Year  and  5  months-old  Bed  Devon  Heifer  (without  name) ;  bred 

by  himself. 
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Cattle  :  Other  Breeds, 

Lord  Sondes,  of  Elmham  Hall,  Norfolk :  the  Prize  of  Tweijitt  Sovebeigxa, 
for  his  2  years  and  9  months-old  Red  Suffolk  Bull  "  Red  Jacket ;"  bred 
by  G.  D.  Baidham,  of  Ipswich. 

James  Sikgeb  Tobneb,  of  Ghyngton  Farm,  Seaford,  Susses :  the  Prise  of  Ten 
SovEBEiOKS,  for  his  3  years  and  3  months-old  Red  Sussex  Bull 
"  Ghyngton  f  bred  by  himself. 

G.  D.  Badham,  of  the  Sparrow's  Nest,  Ipswich :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sotx- 
BEiQKS,  for  his  1  year  and  9  months-old  Blood-red  Suffolk  Bull  (without 
name) ;  bred  by  himself. 

James  Gorbinge,  of  Tilton-Selmeston,  Lewes ;  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovebeksb, 
for  his  5  years  and  7  months-old  Red  Sussex  Cow  **  Eva,"  In-milk  and 
In-calf ;  bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Mooee  Hudson,  of  Castleacre,  near  Swaffham,  Norfolk:  the  Prize  of 
Five  Sovereigns,  for  his  5  years  and  10  months-old  Red  Suffolk  Cow 
'*  Gay  Lass ;"  bred  by  the  late  Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  Bart.,  of  Oakley 
Park,  near  Eye. 

LoBD  Sondes,  of  Elmham  Hall :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovebeions,  for  his  2  yean 
and  8  months-old  Red  Suffolk  Heifer  "  Minna,"  In-calf ;  bred  by  himselfi 

G.  D.  Badham,  of  the  Sparrow's  Nest :  the  Prize  of  Five  Sovebeions,  for  his 
1  year  and  6  months-old  Blood-red  Suffolk  Heifer  (without  name) ;  bred 
by  himself. 

Foreign  Cattle. 

CoMTE  DE  BouiLL^,  au  Chllteau  de  Villars,  par  Magny-Cours,  D^partement 
de  la  Nievre,  France :  the  Prize  of  Thibtt  Sovebeions,  for  his  22  months- 
old  White  Charolais  Bull  **  Tracthir ;"  bred  by  himself. 

M.  Cheradame,  Propri^taire  k  Eoouchi,  D^parteroent  de  POme :  the  Prise  of 
Twenty-five  Sovereigns,  for  his  39  months-old  "  Payne's-grey  "  Nor- 
man Bull  ;  bred  by  M.  Leboucher,  of  Yrigny,  in  the  Department  of  the  Ome. 

M. Ris.  Allieb,  Directeur-Fondateur  de  laColonie  de  Petit-Bourg,  en  France: 
the  Prize  of  Twenty  Sovebeions,  for  his  6  years-old  black-and-white 
Brittany  Bull  "  Tom  Puce ;"  bred  by  himself. 

M.  Eluabd,  Propri^taire  a  Vert-St.-Denis,  D^partement  de  la  Seine  et  Mane : 
the  Prize  of  Fifteen  Sovebeions,  for  his  26  months-old  trout-speckled 
Norman  Bull ;  bred  by'  M.  Surcin,  a  Nogent-le-Rotrou,  IMpartement  de 
I'Eure  et  Loire. 

M.  Philippe,  l^pri^taire  h  Grisoller,  D^partement  de  I'Ain :  the  Prize  of 
Ten  Soyebeigks,  for  his'  30  months-old  dapple- white  Noiman  Bull; 
bred  by  M.  Sanaux,  k  Neufchatel  en  Saonnais. 

CoMTE  DE  BouillA,  au  Chateau  de  Villars :  the  Prize  of  Twenty  Sove- 
beions, for  his  38  months-old  White  In-calf  Charolaise  Cow  '<  Fadette;* 
bred  l^  himself. 

M.  Eluabd,  Propri^taire  a  Vert-St.-Denis :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen  Sovebbiobii, 
for  his  48  months-old  trout-speckled  Norman  Cow ;  bred  by  M.  Noel 
Morin,  a  Cohere,  pres  Villers-Bocage,  D^partement  du  C^ilvados. 

M.  Ris.  Allieb,  Directeur-Fondateur  de  la  Colonie  Agrioole  de  Petit-Booxg: 
the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovebeions,  ^for  his  26  months  and  22  days-old  black- 
and-white  Brittany  Cow  "  Rosa  Bonheur ;"  bred  by  himself. 

M.  DuTRdNE,  Conseiiler-Honoraire,  a  Trousscauville,  Departement  da  Gal* 
vados :  the  Prize  of  Five  Sovebeign8>  for  his  Polled  Norman  Cow ;  bred 
by  hicAself. 
{TbiM  1 

plaiion, 
There  was  no  compet] 

offered  by  the  Socieqr  for  Foreign  Sbeep,  amonnUng  to  llfiL 


In  addition  tu  iUe  money-prltc,  a  SUver  Medal  waa  pretieuted  by  tbe  Society  to  each  of  the  nc- 
cessfol  foreign  cuidldates  at  tbe  Cbelmaford  MeeUng.] 
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Horses. 

His  Boyal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  of  Windsor,  Berkshire :  the  Prize  of 
Thirty  Sovereigns,  for  his  5  years-old  Brown  Clydesdale  Stallion 
"  Britain,"  for  agricultural  purposes ;  bred  by  Robert  Findlay,  of  Easter- 
hill,  near  Glasgow. 

Manfred  Biddell,  of  Playford,  Ipswich :  the  Prize  of  Twenty  Sovereigns, 
for  his  4-year8  old  Chesnut  Suffolk  Stallion  "  Major,"  for  agricultural 
purposes ;  bred  by  himself. 

G.  M.  Sexton,  of  KarPs  Hall,  near  Sudbury,  Suffolk :  the  Prize  of  Twenty 
Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years-old  Chesnut  Suffolk  Stallion  "Boxer," 
for  agricultural  purposes ;  bred  by  James  Josselyn,  of  Copdock,  near 
Ipswich. 

G.  D.  Badham,  of  the  Sparrow's  Nest :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  for 
his  2  years  and  3  months-old  Chesnut  Suffolk  Stallion  "  Napoleon,"  for 
agricultural  purposes ;  bred  by  himself. ' 

Samuel  Clayden,  of  Little  Linton,  Cambridgeshire :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen 
Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year-old  Chesnut  Suffolk  Stallion  (without  name) 
for  agricultural  purposes ;  bred  by  himself. 

George  Carter,  of  Danbury,  Essex :  the  Prize  of  Twenty  Sovereigns,  for 
his  4 years-old  Bright-chesnut  Suffolk  Mare  "Primrose?  and  her  Foal, 
for  agricultural  purposes ;  bred  by  J.  Blanchflower,  of  Mayland,  Essex. 

Nathaniel  George  Barthropp,  of  Cretingham  Rookery,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk: 
the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  15  years-old  Chesnut  Suffolk  Mare 
••  Darby  of  Exeter"  and  her  Foal,  for  agricultural  purposes ;  bred  by 
himself. 

Samuel  Wrinch,  of  Great  Holland,  Essex :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  2  years-old  Chesnut  Suffolk  Filly  (without  name)  for 
agricultural  purposea ;  bred  by  himself. 

Samuel  Clayden,  of  Little  Linton :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his 
2  yeara-old  Chesnut  Suffolk  Filly  (trithout  name)  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Baker  and  Son,  of  Bury  Farm,  Stapleford,  Cambridgeshire :  the 
Prize  of  Twenty  Sovereigns,  for  their  3  years  and  3  mon&s-old  Iron- 
grey  Dray  Stallion  "  Young  Inkermann ;"  bred  by  Peter  Grain,  jun.,  of 
Shelford,  Cambridgeshire. 

Charles  Timm,  M.D.,  of  Scrooby  House,  near  Bawtiy :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen 
Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years  and  22  days-old  Eoan  Dray  Stallion  "  Great 
Northern ;"  bred  by  himself, 
rrhere  was  no  oompetitioa  for  the  Prises  of  Tsx  and  ¥m  SorsMiom  respectively  offered  for 
Mares  with  their  Foals,  and  for  FUUes.] 

Sheep:  Leicesters, 

Thomas  Edward  Pawlett,  of  Beeston,  Bedfordshire :  the  Prize  of  Twenty- 
Five  Sovereigns,  for  his  16  months-old  Shearling  Ram;  bred  by 
himself.  ^ 

Thomas  Edward  Pawlett,  of  Beeston.:  the  Prize  of  Fifteen  Sovereigns, 
for  his  16  months-old  Shearling  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Edward  Pawlett,  of  Beeston :  the  Prize  of  Twenty-Five  Sove- 
RKiGNS,  for  his  40  months-old  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

Robert  Ward  Cresswbll,  of  Ravenstone,  Leicestershire :  the  Pri^e  of  Bto- 
TEEN  Sovereigns,  for  his  28  months-old  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

John  Gregory  Watkins,  of  Woodfield,  Worcestershire :  the  Prize  of  Twenty 
Sovereigns,  for  his  Pen  of  five  16  months-old  ShearliAg  Ewes ;  bred  by 
himself. 

George  Turner,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter:  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns, 
for  his  Pen  of  five  16  months-old  Shearling  Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 
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Shsep:  SouAdowns, 

Hevbt  Oykbmav,  of  Weaaenhttii,  Norfolk :  the  Priie  of  Twbrt-Fite 

SoTEBBioKB,  for  luB  16  moDthMld  Sheading  Bam;  hied  by  bimaelf. 
JoxAS  Wbbb,  of  Bobraham,  GambridgeBhire :  the  Prize  of  Fiftebh  Soys- 

BEI0K8,  for  his  16  months-old  Shearling  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
LoBD  Walskohajc,  of  Merton  Hall,  Norfolk :  the  Prize  of  Twehtt-Fivb 

SovKBEiQNS,  for  his  27^  months-old  Bam  *'  Merton ;"  bred  by  himadf. 
Lord  Walsinghav,  of  llerton  Hall :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen  SoTSBEmss,  for 

his  21k  months-old  Bam  **  Baglan ;"  bred  by  himself. 
LosD  Walsivgham,  of  Merton  Hall :  the  Prize  of  Twentt  Sotkbeigbs, 

for  his  Pen  of  five  15|  months-old  Shearling  Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 
Lord  Walsinoham,  of  Merton  Hall :  the  Prize  of  Ten  SoTEHEnmSy  for  his 

Pen  of  five  15^  months  old  Shearling  Ewes ;  brad  by  himself. 

Sheep  :  Long-wocis  (not  LmsesUn). 

Jahxs  Walkek,  of  Korthleach,  Glouoestershire :  the  Prize  of  Twebtt-Five 

SovEBEiONSy  for  his  16  months-old  Shearling  Long-wooUed  Bam ;  bred 

by  himself. 
Thomas  Bealb  Bbowne,  of  Hampen,  Andoyersfordy  Glonceatexshire :   the 

Prize  of  Fifteen  Sovebeions,  for  his  151  months-old  Shearling  Cota- 
.    wold  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
William  Lane,  of  Broadfield  Farm,  Northleach,  Gloaeesterahire :  the  Priae 

of  Twenty-Five  Sovebeions^  for  his  28  months-old  Cotswold  Bam ; 

bred  by  himself. 
William  Gabne,  jun.,  of  Killkenny  Farm,  Fairford,  Gloncestershire :  the  Prize 

of  Fifteen  Sove&eions,  for  his  39  months-old  Cotswold  Bam ;  bred  by 

himself.  • 

William  Lani^  of  Broadfield  Farm :  the  Prize  of  Twenty  Sotebeigns,  for 

his-  Pen  of  five  16  months-old  Shearling  Cotswold  Ewea ;   bred  hy 

himself. 
WiLLLUf  Lane,  of  Broadfield  Farm :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sotebeionb,  for  his 

Pen  of  five  16  months-old  Shearling  Cotswold  Ewes :  bred  by  >iimwpJf- 

-     Pigs. 

The  Bev.  Chables  Thomas  James,  of  Ermington,  Ivybridge,  Devonahire :  the 
Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years  and  7  months-old  Berkshire 
Boar  '*  Gipsy  Boy ;"  black  with  white  spots,  of  the  large  breed;  bred  by 
J.  William  Hewer,  of  Sevenhampton. 

John  Harrison,  jim.,  of  Heaton-Norris,  Stockport,  Lancashire :  the  Prize  of 
Five  Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years  3  months  and  3  weeks-old  White 
Boar  ''  Young  Albert,**  of  the  large  breed ;  bred  by  J.  Cooper^  of  Whaley. 

Thomas  Crisf,  of  Chillesford  Lod^e,  Suffolk  :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns, 
for  his  1  year  and  1  month-old  Black  Boar  (without  name),  of  the  amall 
breed ;  bred  by  himself. 

Bichabd  England,  of  Arthington*  Otley,  Yorkshire :  the  Prize  of  Five 
SovERBiGNa,  for  his  1  year  4  months  and  2  weeks-old  White  Boar 
<<  Wharfdale  Prince,"  of  the  small  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 

W«  B.  Wainman,  of  Carhead,  Cross  Hills,  Yorkshire :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  3  years  4  months  and  1  week-old  White  Breeding  Sow 
(without  name),  of  the  "Improved  Yorkshire"  large  breed;  bred  by 
himself. 

Henry  Scott  HAyward,  of  Folkington,  Willingdon,  Sussex :  the  Prize  of 
Tee  Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year-old  White  Breeding-Sow  *'  Polyanthus,** 
of  the  Sussex  small  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 
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The  Bev.  Chables  Tbokam  Javba,  of  Enningtoa :  the  Prise  of  Tbn  Sovb- 
BSiONSy  for  his  Pen  of  three  6  montha  and  27  da78H>ld  Breeding  Sow- 
pig8»  of  the  "Improved  Berkshire''  large  breed,  black  with  white 
spots ;  bred  by  himself. 

B.  H.  Watbon,  of  Bolton  Park,  Wigton,  CumberUnd :  Ihe  Prize  of  Tkk 
SovBREiQNB,  for  his  Pen  of  three  7  months  and  3  week»-old  White 
Breeding  Sow-pigs  •*  Friendship,''  "  Love,**  and  "Truth,"  of  the  small 
breed ;  bred  by  himself. 

Farm  Poultry  :  Dorkings. 

Captaik  Hobnbt,  BJ?^.,  of  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescot:  the  Prize  of  PrvB 

SoYEBBZOKB,  for  his  5  months  and  3  weeks-old  Grey  Dorki^  Chickens  of 

1856 ;  bred  by  himself. 
The  Bev.  Thomas  Lyon  Fellowes,  of  Beighton  Bectory,  Norfolk :  the  Prize 

of  Thrbb  Soyebbioms,  for  his  5  months  and  3  weeks  old  Grey  Dorldng 

Chickens  of  1856  ;  bred  by  James  Lewiy,  of  Handcross. 
Geobgb  Godfrey,  of  Aylesbiiry :  the  Prize  of  Two  Soyebexgns,  for  his 

4  months-old  Grey  Dorking  Pallets  and  5  months-old  Grey  Dorking 

Cock  ;  bred  hj  Mrs.  Seamons,  of  Hartwell. 
Jambs  Fbort,  of  Parham,  Suffolk :  the  Prize  of  One  SoYEBEiav,  for  his 

Coloured  Dorking  Chickens  of  1856 ;  bred  by  hhnself. 
Captain  Hornby,  B.N.,  of  Knowsley  Cottage :  the  Prize  of  Fiyb  Sovr- 

BBiGNS,  for  his  (about)  2  years-old  Grey  Dorking  Fowls ;  bred  by  himself; 
G.  BoTHAM,  of  Wexham  Courts  Bucks  :  the  Prize  of  Thbee  Sovebbigns,  for 

his  2  years-old  Bose-combed  Dorking  Fowls ;  breeder  unknown. 
William  Tod,  of  Elphmstone  Tower,  Haddingtonshire;  the  Prize  of  Two 

SoYEREiGNS,  for  his  1  year  and  5  months-old  Grey  Dorking  Fowls ;  bred 

by  himself. 
The  Bev.  ^Morton  Shaw,  of  Bougham  Bectory,  Bury-St.-Edmund's :  the 

Prize  of  One  Soyeeeign,  for  his  Single-combed  Grey  Dorking  Fowls ; 

the  Cock  1  year  1  month  and  2  weeks  old,  and  bred  by  J.  Ullock  of 

Quarry  Lowe ;  the  heus  1  year  2  months  and  3  weeks  old,  and  bred  by 

the  exhibitor. 
Edward  Akroyd,  of  Denton  Park,  Otley,  Yorkshire :  the  Prize  of  Two 

SoYEREiGNS,  for  his  (about)  2  years  and  3  months-old  Silver,  or  Grey, 

Dorking  Cock  ;  breeder  unknown. 
William  Fibber  Hobbs^  Boxted  Lodge,  Colchester :  the  Prize  of  One  Sote- 

ebign,  for  his  (more'than)  1  year-old  Dorking  Cock ;  bred  by  himself. 

Farm  Poultry  :  Spanish  Fowls. 

Captain  Hobnby,  B.N.,  of  Knowsley  Cottage:  the  Prize  of  Piye  Bove- 

BEiGNSy  for  his  (about)   2  years-old  Black  Spanish  Fowls;  breeder 

unknown. 
The  Bev.  Mobton  Shaw,  of  Bougham  Bectory :  the  Prize  of  Thbbb  Soye- 

BEiGNB,  for  his  1  year  and  2  months-cdd  Spanish  Fowls ;  bred  by  himself. 
John  Bunoombe,  of  WellingtoQ,  Somersetslure :  the  Prize  of  Two  Soye- 

BEiGNS,  for  his  1  year  and  2  weeks-old  Black  White-faoed  Spanish  Fowls ; 

bred  by  W.  W.  ^nindritt,  of  Bunoom. 
Thomas  Stubbings,  of  Broomfield,  Chelmsford :  the  Prize  of  Onb  Soyebeign, 

for  his  Spanish  Fowls ;  the  age  of  the  Cock  and  one  Hen  1  year  and 

2  weeks,  that  of  the  other  Hen  2  years  and  2  mouths ;  bied  by  himself. 
The  BeY.  Morton  Shaw,  of  Bougham  Bectory :  ih»  Prize  of  Two  Soye- 

BBiGNB,  for   hk  1  year  and  2  months-old  Spanish  Cock;  bred  by 

himself. 
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Fakm  Poultry:  Cochtn'Ckina  Fends, 

Mbs.  Pabkeb,   of  Coatslaith,   Brampton,   Cumberland :  the  Prize  of  Foub 

SoYBREioNB,  foF  her  4  months-old  Buff  Cochin-China  Chickens  of  1856 ; 

bred  by  herself. 
The  Rev.  Gbenviixr  Fbodbham  Hodson,  of  North  Petherton,  Somersetshire : 

the  Prize  of  Two  Soybbeigns,  for  his  4  months-old  Partridge  Cochin- 

China  Chickens  of  1856 ;  bred  by  himself. 
Chablbs  Punchabd,  of  Blunt's  Hall,  Suffolk :  the  Prize  of  Foub  Soye- 

BBION8,  for  his  (more  than)  1  year-old  Buff  and  Cinnamon  Cochin-China 

Fowls ;  breeder  unknown. 
The  B;ev.  Gbenyille  Frodshav  Hodsok,  of  North  Petherton :  the  Prize  of 

Two  SoYERKiGNS,  for  his  (about)  2  years-old  Partridge  Cochin-China 

Fowls ;  flie  breeder  of  the  Cock  unknown ;  the  Hens  bred  by  G.  Philip 

Paige. 
Thomas  Hikcks,  of  Pennfield,  Wolverhampton :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sove- 

BBiONB,  for  his  2  years-old  Buff  Cochin-China  Cock  \  breeder  unknown. 

Farm  Poultry:  Brahma-Pootras. 

BiCHARl)  PosTANS,  of  Shelly,  Suffolk :  the  Prize  of  Two  Soyebeioks,  for 
his  13  months-old  light-coloured  Brahma-Pootra  Fowls ;  bred  by  himself. 

Farm  Poultry  :  Gam$  Fowls. 

Captain  Hobnby,  B.N.,  of  Knowsley  Cottage :  the  Prize  of  Fiyb  Soyb- 
beigns, for  his  (about)  2  years-old  Red  Game  Fowls ;  bred  by  himself. 

Edwabd  Glovbb,  of  Olton  Green,  Warwickshire :  the  Prize  of  Threb  Soyb- 
beigns, for  his  2  years  and  1  month-old  Black-breasted  Bed  Game  Fowls ; 
bred  by  himself. 

G.  C.  Adkins,  of  West  House,  Birmingham :  the  Prize  of  Two  Soybbeigns, 
for  his  (about)  2  years-old  Bed  Game  Fowls ;  breeder  unknown. 

Henby  Thurnall,  of  Royston,  Cambridgeshire :  the  Prize  of  One  Soye- 
BEiGN,  for  his  2  years  2  months  and  3  weeks-old  Birchen-yellow  Grame 
Fowls  ;  bred  by  himself. 

N.  N.  Dyeb,  of  Manor  House,  Bredon,  Tewkesbury :  the  Prize  of  Two  Soyb- 
beigns, for  his  1  year  and  1  month-old  Black-breasted  Red  Game  Cock ; 
bijed  by  himself. 

Farm  Poultry  :  Hamburg  Fowls. 

John  Lowe,  of  Bull  Ring,  Birmingham  :  the  Prize  of  Two  Soybbeigns,  for 
his  Golden-pencilled  Hamburg  Fowls,  the  Cock  10  months  and  the  Hens 
14  months  old ;  bred  by  himself. 

James  Dixon,  of  North  Park,  Bradford,  Yorkshire  :  the  Prize  of  One  Soyb- 
beign,  for  his  Golden-pencilled  Hamburg  Fowls,  the  Cock  2  years  and 
the  Hens  1  year-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

James  Dixon,  of  North  Park :  the  Prize  of  Two  Soybbeigns,  for  his  Silver- 
pencilled  Hamburg  Fowls,  the  Cock  2  years  and  the  Hens  1  year-old ; 
ored  by  himself. 

TTie  Rev,  Thomas  Lyon  Fellowes,  of  Beighton  Rectory :  the  Prize  of  One 
SoYEBEiGN,  for  his  Silver-pencilled  Hamburg  Fowls,  the  Cock  1  year  and 
the  Hens  1  year  and  3  months  old ;  bred  by  himself. 

James  Dixon,  of  North  Park :  the  Prize  of  Two  Soybbeigns,  for  his  2  years- 
old  Golden-spangled  Hamburg  Fowls ;  bred  by  himself. 

James  Dixon,  of  North  Park :  the  Prize  of  One  Soyebeion,  for  his  2  years- 
old  GoldeU'Spangled  Hamburg  Fowls ;  bred  by  himself. 

Jambs  Dixon,  of  North  Park ;  the  Prize  of  Two  Soyebeignb,  for  his  Silver- 
spangled  Hamburg  Fowls,  the  Cock  2  years  and  the  Hens  1  year  old ; 
bred  by  himself. 
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W.  B.  Mafplebeok,  of  Bull  Ring,  Birmingbam :  the  Prize  of  Omt  Sove- 
BEiGN,  for  his  2  years-old  Silver-spangled  Hamburg  Fowls;  bred  by 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Tuley,  of  Keighley,  Yorkshire. 

Farm  Poultry  :  Malay  Fowls. 

John  BiTNCOMBEy  of  Wellington,  Somersetshire :  the  Prize  of  Two  SoyBBBiomi^ 
for  his  2  years-old  Black-breasted  Red  Malay  Fowls ;  bred  by  Miss  King 
and  Charles  Ballance,  of  Taunton. 

Farm  Poultry  :  Poland  FouHs. 

R.  H.  Bush,  of  Ashton  Lodge,  Bath :  the  Prize  of  Four  Soysreigks,  for  his 
(above)  2  years-old  Golden-Poland  Fowls :  bred  by  himself. 

R.  H.  Bush,  of  Ashton  Lodge :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovereigns,  for  his  Golden- 
Poland  Fowls,  the  Cock  4  years  and  the  Hens  2  years-old ;  bred  by 
himself. 

Charles  Edmund  Coleridqe,  of  Eton :  the  Prize  of  Four  Soyerbioks,  for 
his  Silver-Poland  Fowls ;  the  Cock  over  3  years,  and  the  Hens  respectively 
2  years,  and  1  year  and  1  month  old  ;  the  Cock  bred  by  £.  Strange,  of 
Ampthill,  and  the  Hens  by  the  Exhibitor. 

G.  C.  Adkins,  of  West  House,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham :  the  Prize  of  Two 
SovsREiGKS,  for  his  2  years-old  Silver-Poland  Fowls ;  breeder  unknown. 

G;.  C.  AoKiNS,  of  West  House  :  the  Prize  of  Fouh  Sovereigns,  for  his  (about) 
2  years-old  White-crested  Black  Poland  Fowls  ;  breeder  unknown. 

Charles  Edmund  Coleridge,  of  Eton :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovebbigns,  for  his 
2  years  and  3  months-old  White  Poland  Fowls;  the  Cock  bred  by  F« 
Edwards,  of  Balstrode  Park,  Gerrard's  Cross^  and  the  Hens  by  the 
Exhibitor. 

[No  entriet  were  made  for  the  Frizes  offered  by  the  Society  for  Twktut  or  Gtt»e,'\ 

Farm  Poultry  :  Aylesbury  Ducks. 

John  Weston,  of  Aylesbury:  the  Prize  of  Three  Sovereigns,  for  his  5  months 
and  1  week -old  Aylesbury  Drake  and  two  Ducks ;  bred  by  himself. 

John  Weston,  of  Aylesbury  :  the  Prize  of  Two  i:fo\EREioN8,  for  his  2  months 
and  1  week-old  Aylesbury  Drake  and  two  Ducks ;  bred  by  himself. 

John  Weston,  of  Aylesbury :  the  Prize  of  One  Povbreion,  for  his  6  months 
and  2  weeks-old  Aylesbury  Drake  and  two  Ducks ;  bred  by  himself. 

Farm  Poultry  :  Bourn  Ducks. 

John  Weston,  of  Aylesbury:  the  Prize  of  Three  Sovereigns,  for  his  2  months 

and  3  weeks-old  Rouen  Drake  and  two  Ducks ;  bred  by  himself. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Lyon  Fellowes,  of  Beighton  Rectory  :  the  Prize  of  Two 

Sovereigns,  for  his  (under)  3  months-old  Brown  Rouen  Drake  and  two 

Ducks  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Charles  Punchard,  of  Blunt's  Hall :  the  Prize  of  One  Sovereign  for  his 

4  months-old  Rouen  Drake  and  two  Ducks ;  bred  by  himself. 

Farm  Poultry  :  Other  Ducks. 

James  Dixon,  of  North  Park :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year 

and  1  moDth-old  Black  East-Indian  Di*ake  and  two  Ducks;  bred  by 

himself. 
WnxiAM  Fisher  Hobbs,  of  Boxted  Lodge.  Colchester :  the  Prize  of  One 

Sovereign,  for  his  (more  than)  1  year-old  "  Improved  Essex "  Drake 

and  two  Ducks ;  bred  by  himself. 
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BoBXBT  and  Jambs  Moffat,  of  Newtown-of-Rockliffe,  Cuinberlaiid :  the  Prue 
of  Tbibtt  Sotxbbigkb,  for  their  16  yeare-old  dark-hrown  thoronghhred 
StaUion  *'  A  British  Teoman  f*  bred  hj  J.  Blacklock,  of  Harts,  Yorkshire ; 
sire  "  Liverpool,"  dam  "  Fancy,"  sire  of  dam  "  Onsemeed." 

Samuel  Adams,  of  Great  Waltham,  Essex :  the  Prize  of  Thibtt  Sovbbeiohb, 
for  his  (from  12  to)  14  years-old  Brown  thowmghbred  Hunter-Stallioii 
"Tom  Moody;"  breeder  not  stated;  aire  "The  Flyer,"  dan  "lady- 
bird," sire  of  dam  **  Smolensko." 

GsoBOK  Ratson,  of  Higfabead  Castle  Fann,  Carlisle  :  the  Friise  <^  Twentt- 
FITB  SovBBKXGNB,  foT  his  5  yoars-old  Bay  Coaching-Stallion  "  Scriving- 
ton ;"  bred  by  J.  Howston,  of  Low  Dike,  Cumberland ;  sire  **  Hambleton 
Hero,"  dam  not  stated,  sire  of  dam  "  Splendour." 

WiLUAM  Jsx,  of  Hopton,  Sofiblk :  the  Prize  of  Twsvtt-fits  Soyebdokb, 
for  his  5  years-old   Bay  Riding  or  Hackney  Stallion  "  Sebasto|x»l  ;** 
bred   by  S.  G.  Bately,  of  Southtown,  Great  Yannouth:  sire  ''Torn 
Moody,"  dam  unknown,  sire  of  dam  **  Lamplighter." 
rilw  JQd0H  withheld  tlM  PMw  of  SOL  flw  tlM  Wdij^smy^ 

The  Rer.  Oh arlbs  Thomas  Jambs,  of  Ermington,  Ivybridge,  Devonshire: 

the  Prize  of  Twenty  Soverbionb,  for  his  8  years-old  Brown  Hackney 

Mare  "  Gaiety ;"  breeder  not  stated. 
Fbbdbbick  Baeix)w,  of  the  Shrubbery,  Hasketon,  Suffolk :  the  Prize  of 

PiFTBBK  SoTEBBfOMS,  for  his  5  yesrs-old  Black-brown  Hxmter-Gelding ; 

breeder  not  stated. 
The  Eabl  OF  Dabnubt,  of  Cobham  Hall,  Kent :  the  Prize  of  Te»  Sovb- 

RBiuNS  for  his  2  years-old  Chesnut  Hunter-Gelding ;  bred  by  himself. 
Fbancis  Babkkr,  of  Westland,  Essex :  the  Prize  of  Fiftben  Soyebeigns,  for 

his  7  years-old  Bay  Hackney-Gelding  ''Safety;"  breeder  unknown. 
Fbedbriok  Barlow,  of  the  Shrubbery :  the  Prize  of  Tbh  SoYBBBioKSy  for  his 

2  years-old  Bay  Hackney-Gelding ;  breeder  not  stated. 


(Smnmenliattons* 

Th«  Bvfc  *  tlgiiHIra  •*KoiiLT  tmnmimwD  ^  the  muk.  t  **  oennainyiD*  (dteODcay  and  faidlTldiMlljr); 
and  the  omlMloo  of  ihew  iiiulc%  **o>kbbaxxt  oommsvpkd  "  (m  part  of  a  whole  dan). 

t  Jambs  Hauohton  Lanosvon,  M.P.,  of  Sarsden  House,  Chippinff-Norton :  Ibr 
his  3  years  and  9  months-old  Bed-and-White  Sbor^homed  Bull  **  Field* 
Marshal ;  **  bred  by  himself. 

fLoRD  Feybbsbam,  of  Dancombe  Park,  Helmsley :  for  his  3  years  and  3  months- 
old  Red-aod-White  Short-homed  Bull  "  Fifth  Duke  of  Oxford ;"  bred  by  the 
late  Earlof  Ducie. 

fLoRD  Feyersram,  of  Dnncombe  Park :  for  his  3  years  and  2  months-old  Red- 
and-White  Short-horned  Bull  ••  Gloucester ; "  bred  by  the  late  Earl  of  Dude. 

*  James  Rea,  of  MonaugfatY,  Knighton:   for  his  1  year  5  months  2  weeks  and 

1  day-old  Dark-red  White^ faced  Hereford  Boll  (without  name) ;  bred  by 
himself. 
*JoBN  Walker,  of  Westfield  House,  Holmer:  for  his  (about)  9  year»K>ld  Brown 
White-faced  Hereford  Cow,  In-milk  (without  name) ;  breeder  not  known. 

*  Walter  Matbfrt,  of  Brecon:  for  his  I  year  and  9  months-old  Brown  White- 

faced  Hereford  Heifer  "  Gladys ;"  bred  by  himself. 
fWiLLTAM  Taylor,  of  Showle  Court,  Herefbrd :  for  his  3  years  and  6  months-old 
Red  White-ftced  Hereford  Bull «'  Triton ;"  bred  by  himself. 
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tWixJOAM  PiflHnHoBBi^  of  Boarted  Lodge,  CoidiMter:  far  his  U  montht-old 
Red  White-fiused  Bull-calf  '*  Napoleon ; "  bred  by  himselil 

WnjjAif  Sttleb  Powxll,  of  Hervford:  for  his  1  year  and  11  montha-old  Bed- 
Brown  White-ikced  Hereford  Heifer  ''The  last  INieheea of  Newton;"  bred 
by  tbe  late  David  Williams,  of  Newton-Seethrog. 

Edwabd  Price,  of  Coart  House,  Pembridge:  for  hie  1  year  and  11  months-old 
Bed  Wkite-fooed  Hereford  Hdfor  "  Lady  Wallace; "  bred  by  himself. 

Edwabd  Pbicb,  of  Court  House :  for  his  I  year  and  4  months-old  Brown  White- 
faced  Hereford  Heifer  <*  Lady  Brace;"  bred  by  himself. 

Hx8  BoTAi.  HiOHNBSB  PuNOE  AuiBRT,  of  Wiudsor  CasUo:  for  his  1  year  and 

10  moDths-old  Red  White-faced  Hereford  Heifor  "  Hedgehog;"  bred  by  the 
Earl  of  Radnor,  of  ColeshiU. 

HiB  RoTAL  HiOHNEss  Pbihcb  ALBERT,  of  Wlndsor  Castle :  for  his  1  year  and 

11  months-old  Red  White-faced  Hereford  Heifer  *'  Vienna;"  bred  by  the  Earl 
of  Radnor. 

William  Stedman,  of  Bedstone  Hall,  Ludlow :  for  his  1  year  6  months  and 
11  days-old  RedWhite-mane-vod-faced  Hereford  Heifer  "Miss Curly ;"  bred 
by  himself. 

William  Stedman,  of  Bedstone  Hall :  for  his  Red  White-mane-and-foced  Here- 
ford Heifer  **  Miss  Berry ; "  bred  by  himself. 

James  Rea,  of  Monaughty :  for  his  I  year  6  months  3  weeks  and  5  dajr>~old  "^^ 
and  Grey  Wbite-fiused  Hereford  Heifer  (without  name) ;  bred  by  himself. 

Philip  Turner,  of  the  Leen,  Pembridge:  for  his  1  year  8  months  and  13  days- 
old  Red  White-fiused  Hereford  Heifer  «*  Giaceful ; "  bred  by  himself. 

^Walter  Fabthimo,  of  Stowey  Court,  Bridgewater :  for  his  3  years  and  3  months- 
old  Red  Devon  Bull  "Ben;"  bred  by  hunself 

^Richard  Corner,  of  Torwestou,  Taunton :  for  his  1  year  and  7  months-old  Red 
Devon  Bull  *' Weston;"  bred  by  himself. 

*WiLLiAM  M.  Gibbs,  of  Bishop-Lvdeard,  Taunton :  for  his  6  years  and  8  months- 
old  Red  Devon  Cow  **  Daisy,    In-milk  and  In-calf;  bred  by  himself. 

*Jausb  Quartlt,  of  Mblland  House,  South  molton :  for  his  6  years  and  6  months- 
old  Red  Devon  Cow  *'  Rosebud,"  In-milk  and  In-caif ;  bred  by  himself. 

*JoHN  C  Halsb,  of  MoUand,  Sonthmolton :  for  his  7  years  and  5  months-old  Red 
Devon  Cow  **  Fancy,"  In-calf  and  In-milk;  bred  by  Thomas  Halse. 

Hu  RoTAL  HioBNEss  PRINCE  ALBERT,  of  Wiudsor  Gsstle :  for  his  2  years  and 
6  months-old  Red  Devon  Heifor  ''  Rosa,"  In-calf;  bred  by  the  Earl  of  Ayles- 
ford,  of  Packington. 

Thomas  Miller,  w  Castle  Farm,  Sherborne :  for  his  2  years  and  4  months-old 
Red  Devon  Heifer  "  Moss-Rose,"  In-calf;  bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Miller,  of  Castle  Farm :  for  his  2  years  and  4  months-old  Red  Devon 
Heifer  "  Red  Rose,"  In-calf;  bred  by  himself. 

Edwabd  Pope,  of  Great  Toller,  Maiden  Newton :  for  his  2  years  and  6  months-old 
Red  Devon  Heifer  **  Matchless,"  In-calf;  bred  by  himself. 

James  Quartlt,  of  Molland  House :  for  his  2  years  and  6  months-old  Red  Devon 
Heifer  <*  Moss-Rose,"  In-calf;  bred  bv  himself. 

James  Quabtly,  of  Molland  House :  for  his  2  years  and  3  months-old  Red  Devon 
Heifer  **  Nectar,"  In-calf;  bred  by  himselt 

♦T.  B.  Hildtard,  of  FlintJiam  Hall,  Newark :  for  his  5  years-old  Grey  Agricul- 
tural Stallion  *' Matchless ; "  bred  by  J.  Hatoe,  of  Sempringham  Fen, 
Folkingham. 

*Samuel  and  Robebt  Sfenceb,  of  Flecknoe,  Daventry :  for  their  2  years-old  Browsr 
roan  Cart-Stallion  **  Carlisle ; "  bred  by  Robert  Cowley,  of  Kilsby,  Kugby. 

^Matthew  Bebridoe,  of  Ingarsby,  Leicester:  for  his  1  year-old  Black  Dishley- 
Leicestershire  Agricultural  Stallion  (without  name) ;  bred  by  Thomas  Willey, 
of  Houfihton-on-the-Hill,  Leicestershire. 

^Charles  Cordv,  of  Frimley-St.-Mary,  Ipswich :  for  his  6  years-old  Chesnut 
Suffolk  Mare  *'  Matchet,"  and  foal,  for  Affricultural  purposes ;  bred  by  himsell 

*His  RoTAL  Highness  Prince  Albert,  of  Windsor  Castle :  for  his  2  years-old 
Brown  Clydesdale  Filly  "  Mary,"  for  Agricultural  purposes ;  bred  by  William 
Menzies,  of  Inch  Farm,  Kincardine-on-Forth. 

ttFxBDiNAND  RoBBE  DucHATEAU,  Propri^taire-Cultlvateur,  "k  Hames-Boucres, 
Canton  de  Gutnes :  for  his  large  5  yean-old  Dapple-Grey  Boulogne  Agricul- 

c  2 
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tnral  Sta11i<m  ''Joli-corar;"  bred  bj  M.  Dobos,  Propri^tiire-Ciiltifateiir  k 
'Margnise : — specially  commended  by  the  Judfjes  as  a  specimen,  of  a  French  horse, 
ttFERj>iNANi>  RoBBB  DucHATBAU,  k  Hames-Boucret :  for  his  7  years-old  large 
Dapple-Grey  Boulojjpie  Aericoltiiral  Stallion  '*  Ferdinand;"  bred  bj M. Hubert 
CodroQ,   Propritftaire-CoTtiTateiir,  k  Frethon^— 4peet<i%  commended  by  the 
Judges  as  a  specimen  of  a  French  horse, 
fNATHANiXL  Georob  Barthbopp,  of  Cretjngham  Bookery,  Woodbridge:  for  his 
8  years-old  Chesnut  Suffolk  Stallion  ''Hercules,"  for  Agrienltnral  pniposes: 
bred  l^  D.  Green,  of  Fenringhoo,  Colchester. 
fJoHir  L.  WiLLBs,  of  Fillinghun,  Maldon:  for  his  8  years-old  C^iesnnt  balf-breil 
Saffi[>lk  Stallion  ''Ckinstitation,"  for  Agricultural  purposes ;  bred  by  himself. 
fGEOBOB  John  Rust,  of  Great  Leighs,  Chelmsford :  for  his  6  vears-old'  Bay  Agri- 
cultural Stallion  "Young  Heart  of  Oak;"  bred  by  J.  Bentall,  of  Felsted, 
Braintree. 
t William  Bulleb,  of  Hanirell  Fields,  Banbury:  ibr  his  5  years-old  Brovn 

Oxfordshire  Agricultural  Stallion  "Conqueror;"  bred  bj  John  White, 
t Edward  Robert  Blewitt,  of  Bushey,  Watford:  for  his  4  years-old  Black 
Agricultural  Stallion  *< Black  Prince;"  bred  by  J.  Badrick,  of  Biorton, 
Aylesbury, 
t  John  Coulson,  of  Icklingham,  Mildenhall :  for  his  3  years-old  Chesnut  Cart- 
Stallion  "  George ; "  bred  by  himself, 
t Samuel  Sparshatt,  of  Weston  Farm,  Odiham :  for  his  2  years-old  Bay  Agri- 
cultural Stallion  (without  name) ;  bred  by  himself, 
t John  Williams,  of  Frimley-St.-Martin,  Ipswich :  for  his  2  years-old  Chesnut 

Suffolk  Stallion  **  Champion/'  for  Agricultural  purposes ;  bred  by  himself. 
tSAMUEL  Wolton,  jun.,  of  Kesgravc,  Woodbridge :  for  his  2  years-old  Chesnut 

Suffolk  Filly  **  Duchess,"  for  Agricultural  purposes ;  bred  by  himself. 

t John  Ward,  of  East-Mersea,  Colchester:   for  his  2  years-old  Chesnut  Suffolk 

Filly  (without  name),  for  Agricultural  purposes ;  bred  by  Robert  Harris,  of 

Cnlpho,  Ipswich. 

f  Edward  Holland,  M.P..  of  Dumbleton  Park,  Eresham :  for  his  2  years-old  Bay 

Gloucestershire  Filly  '*  Graceful,"  for  Agricultural  purposes ;  bred  by  himselL 

John  Williams,  of  Frimley-St.-Martin,  Ipswich:  for  his  2  years-old  Chesnut 

Suffolk  Filly  "Doubty,"  for  Agricultural  purposes;  bred  by  himself. 
Samuel  Wolton,  jun.,  of  Kesgrave,  Woodbridge:  for  his  2  years-old  Chesnut 

Suffolk  Filly  "Countess,"  for  Agricultural  purposes;  bred  by  himself. 
Samuel  Wolton,  jun.,  ^of  Kesgrave :  for  his  2  years-old  Chesnut  Suffolk  FiOy 
*•  Princess,"    for  Agricultural   purposes ;    bred    by  J.  Meller,  of  Clqpton, 
Woodbridge. 
G.  D.  Badham,  of  The  Sparrow's  Nest,  Ipswich :   for  his  2  years-old  Chesnut 

Filly  (withoat  name),  for  Agricultural  purposes ;  bred  by  himself. 
Richard  Woodman,  of  Glynde,  Lewes:  for  his  2  years  and  2  months-old  Chesnut 

Suffolk  Filly  (without  name),  for  Agricultural  purposes ;  bred  by  himself. 
N.  G.  Babthropp,  of  Cretingham  Rookery :  for  his  2  years-old  Chesnut  Suffolk 

Filly  (without  name),  for  Agricultural  purposes;  bred  by  himself. 
HiB  RoTAL  Highness  Pbincb  Albert,  of  Windsor  Castle :  for  his  2  years  old 

Bay  Clydesdale  Filly  *'  Sally,"  for  Agricultural  purposes  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Thomas  Bridge,  of  Buttsbury,  Ingatestoue ;  for  his  2  years  and  1  month-old  Bay 
home-breed  Agricultural  Filly  (without  name) ;  bred  by  William  Chaffey,  of 
Tednambury,  Sawbridge worth. 
J.  B.  Owen,  of  Hodcott,  Newbury:  for  his  2  years  and  I  month-old  Black  Berk- 
shire Agricultural  Filly;  bred  by  himself. 
fTHOMAS  Edward  Pawlett,  of  Beeston:  for  his  16  months-old  Leicester  Shear- 
ling Ram ;  bred  by  himself, 
f  Robert  Ward  Cresswell,  of  Ravenstone,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch ;  for  his  16  months- 
old  Leicester  Shearlinfi;  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
-[John  Garne,  of  Filkins,  Lechlade:  for  his  39  months-old  Long-wool  or  Cotswold 

Ram ;  bred  by  the  late  Charles  Large,  of  Broadwell. 
•(•George  Fletchbr,  of  Shipton,  Andoversford :  for  his  28  months-old  Cotswold 

Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
fTHOMAS  Walker,  of  Yanworth,  Northleach:  for  his  15  months-old  Pen  of  five 
Shearling  Long-wool  or  Cotswold  Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 
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t^GaoBOB  Mamolbs,  of  GWendale,  Ripon :  specially  highlt/'oommmded,  for  hU 
3  yean  and  U  months-old  White  Yorkshire  Breeding-Sow  "Qaeen  of 
Hearts,"  of  the  small  breed;  bred  by  himself. 

*JoBN  K&bbison,  jun.,  of  Heaton-Norris,  Stockport:  for  his  10  months  1  week 
and  6  days-old  White  Boar  <*  Young  Prince,'^  of  the  small  breed ;  bred  by 
J.  Downs,  of  Reddish,  Stockport. 

*JAMas8  Mabbiott,  of  FlooTe,  Weedoni  for  his  6  mo«ths-old  White  Improved- 
Leicester  and  Yorkshire  Boar  •*  Raglan,"  of  the  small  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 

*Hebby  Blandfobd,  of  Sandridee,  Chippenham:  for  his  3  years  2  months  and 
3  weeksH>ld  Berkshire  Breeding-Sow  *<  Lady  Betty/'  black,  with  white  face 
and  feet  and  a  few  spots,  of  the  larae  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 

*The  Rev.  Cblablbs  Thomas  James,  of  Ermington,  Ivybridge:  for  his  2  years  and 
5  months-old  Black  White-spotted  Berkshire  Breeding-Sow  '*  Darling,"  of 
the  large  breed;  bred  by  William  Hewer,  of  Sevenhampton. 

•William  Hatton,  of  Addingham,  Otley ;  for  his  2  years  aud  1  week-old  White 
Blue-spotted  Breedins-Sow  <*  Jenny  Lind,"  of  the  small  breed ;  bred  by  Joseph 
Wilkinson,  of  Roun^ay,  Leeds. 

*Tboma8  Crisp,  of  Chillesford  Lodge,  Woodbridge:  for  his  2  years  and  4  mouths- 
old  Black  Breeding-Sow  "  Blackbird,"  of  the  small  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 

♦William  James  Sadleb,  of  Purton,  Swindon:  for  his  Pen  of  three  6  months 
and  4  days-old  Berkshire  Breeding  Sow-Pigs,  of  the  large  breed;  bred  by  him- 
self. 

*Thoma8  Crisp,  of  Chillesford  Lodge:  for  his  Pen  of  three  6  months-old  Black 
Breeding  Sow-Pigs,  of  the  small  breed;  bred  by  himself. 

fTHOMAS  Bibkbbcs,  of  Settle:  for  his  2  years  and  10  months-old  White  Boar 
**  Young  Prince/'  of  the  hirge  breed;  bred  by  William  Hatton,  of  Adding- 
ham,  OUey. 

^Samuel  Mdmbo,  of  Salford:  for  his  I  year  and  6  months-old  White  Boar  "  John," 
of  the  large  breed ;  bred  by  J.  Ryley,  of  Manchester. 

fOEOROE  Mangles,  of  Givendale:  for  his  2  years  and  3  weeks-old  White  Boar 
**  Ajax,"  of  the  small  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 

fTHOMAS  Cbisp,  of  ChiUestbrd  Lodge:  for  his  6  months  and  I  week-old  Black 
Boar  (without  name),  of  the  smidl  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 


IMPLEMENTS. 

SrxAK-CuLTivATOB.— The  Report  of  the  Judges  on  the  trials  made  In  competition  for  the  Sodety^s 
undivided  Prize  of  Frv^K  Hundred  i\>UM>8  "  for  the  Ste«m-CuUivator  tbat  shall  In  the  most 
efficient  maimer  turn  over  the  Soil,  and  be  an  economical  substltate  for  the  Plough  or  the  Spade," 
will  be  found  In  Mr.  Gayendiah's  General  Report  on  the  Exhibition  and  Trial  of  Implements  In 
1866,  given  in  the  Jounud,  yoU  xy]L,  part  2,  page  679. 


James  and  Frederick  Howard,  of  Bedford :  the  Prize  of  Seyen  Soyereioks, 
for  their  Two-wheeled  Iron  Plough,  marked  P  P,  as  the  Plough  best 
adapted  for  general  purposes ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by 
themselves.' 

William  Ball,  of  Rothwell,  Kettering :  the  Prize  of  Four  Sovbrbigxb,  foij 
his  Iron  Plough,  as  the  second-best  Plough  adapted  for  general  purposes; 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  himself. 

Edward  Hammokd  Bentall,  of  Heybridjre,  Maldon :  the  Prize  of  Four 
Sovebeions,  for  his  Plough  marked  E  H  B,  as  the  third-best  Plough 
adapted  for  general  purposes ;  invented  and  manufactured  by  himself. 

James  and  Frederick  Howard,  of  Bedford :  the  Prize  of  Five  Soverkionb, 

t  for  their  Iron  Plough,  marked  P  P  P,  as  the  best  Plough  adapted  for 
heavy  land ;  invented  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 
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William  Ball,  of  Bothwell,  Eettermg :  the  Prize  of  Tbbkk  SoTKBExmn, 
for  his  IroD  Plough,  as  the  seoond-best  Plough  adapted  for  heavy  land ; 
Invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  himself. 
Ranbomes  and  Sncs,  of  Ipswich :  the  Prize  of  Two  Soyebeioiib,  for  their 
strong  Solid-Beam  Wrought-Iron  Plough,  marked  Y  B  S,  as  the  thhd- 
hest  Plough  adapted  for  heavy  land ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufac* 
tured  by  themselves. 
Jambs  and  Fbsdebick  Howabd,  of  Bedford :  the  Prize  of  Focb  Soyereiosb, 
for  their  Two-wheeled  Iron  Plough  with  Subsoil  Frame,  as  the  best 
Plough  adapted  for  light  land ;  invented  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 
Bastsombs  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich :  the  Prize  of  Two  Soyebeioms,  for  Xhnx 
light  Solid-Beam  Iron  Plon^,  marked  Y  R  L,  as  the  seoond-best  Plough 
adapted  for  light  land ;  invented,  improved,  and  manuiaetured  by  them- 
selves. 
William  Ball,  of  Bothwell :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovebeigks,  for  his  Iron 
Plough,  as  the  third-best  Plou^  adapted  for  light  land ;  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  mmself. 
Edward  Hammond  Bektall,  of  Heybridge :  the  Prize  of  Two  SovsREion, 
for  his  Plough,  marked  E  H  B,  being  a  modification  of  the  original  Grold- 
hanger  Plough,  as  the  fourth-best  Plough  adapted  for  light  land ;  in- 
vented and  manufactured  by  himself. 
James  and  Fbedebick  Howabd,  of  Bedford :   the  Prize  of  Thbee  Sovb- 
BEiONS,  for  their  Improved  Ridge  or  Double-breast  Plough,  as  the  best 
Rid^Plough  ;  invented  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 
Ransomes  and  Simb,  of  Ipswich:  the  Prize  of  Two  Soyebeio1!ib,  for  their 
Trussed- Beam  Iron  One-way,  or  Tum-wrest  Ploueh ;  invented  by  Heniy 
Lowcock ;  improved  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 
William  Williams,  of  Bedford :  the  Prize  of  Thbbb  Soyebsionb,  for  his  set 
of  Four-Beam  Diagonal  Iron  Harrows,  as  the  best  Harrows  ibr  ^ssissal 
purposes ;  invented  by  Laurence  Taylor,  of  Gotton-End ;  improT^  and 
manufactured  by  the  Exhibitor. 
James  and  Fbedebiok  Howard,  of  Bedford :  the  Prize  of  Three  Sovereiobs, 
for  their  Set  of  Jointed  Iron  Hairows,  marked  10,  as  the  second-best 
Harrows  for  general  purposes ;  invented  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 
Rakbomeb  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovereigns,  for  their  Set 
of  four  Heavy  East-Anglian  Harrows,  aa  the  third-best  Harrows  for 
general  purposes ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 
James  and  Frederick  Howard,  of  Bedford:  the  Prize  of  Three  Sovs- 
BEIGNB,  for  their  Set  of  Iron  Drag-Harrows,  marked  No.  17,  as  the  best 
Drag-EUuTows  for  general  purposes;   invented  and  manufactured  by 
themselves. 
William  Williams,  of  Bedfoid :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovbeeions,  for   his 
Pair  of  Drag-Harrows,  as  the  second-best  Drag-Harrow^s  for  general  pur- 
poses ;    invented  by  Laurence  Taylor,  of  Cotton-End ;  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  Exhibitor. 
James  and  Frederick  Howard,  of  Bedford:   the  Prize  of  Three  Sove- 
reigns, for  their  Set  of  Jointed  Iron  Harrows,  marked  No.  15,  as  the 
best  li^t  or  Seed-Harrows  for  general  purposes ;  invented  and  manufiip- 
tured  by  themselves. 
William  Wilijams,  of  Bedford :  the  Prize  of  Two  Soybbbions,  for  his  Set 
of  Four-Beam  Diagonal  Iron  Harrows,  as  the  second-best  light  or  Seed- 
Harrows  for  general  purposes ;  invented  by  Laurence  Taylor,  of  CSotton- 
End ;  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  Exhibitor. 
Edward  Hammond  Bentall,  of  Heybridge :  the  Prize  of  Two  SoTEREiaKS, 
for  his  Set  of  Six  Three-Beamed  Harrows,  as  the  third-best  light  or  Seed- 
Harrows  for  general  purposes ;  invented  and  manufactured  by  himself. 
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Bdwabd  Haxmohi)  Bsntall,  of  Heybrid^ :  the  Fiiieof  Thsbb  SoTXBSX0iiSy 
for  his  light  Iron-Beam  Broadah&re  Plough,  marked  L  I  B  B,  as  the  best 
Cultivator  for  heavy  land ;  invented  and  manufactured  by  limself. 

IlloaABB  CoLBMAK,  of  Chelmslord :  the  Prize  of  Thiuse  Soyebbiokb,  for  his 
Wrought-lran  Drag-Harrow,  Cultivator,  or  Scarifier,  as  the  second-best 
Cultivator  for  heavy  land ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by 
himself. 

Kahsomss  and  Sues,  of  Ipswich :  the  Prize  of  Two  Soybbsigvs,  for  tbeir 
improved  Wrougbt-Iron  Scarifier,  Grubber,  or  Cultivator,  Ko.  7,  as  the 
third-best  Cultivator  for  heavy  land  ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufac- 
tured by  themselves. 

RlOHABD  CoLKMAN,  of  Chelmsfotd :  the  Prize  of  Thbes  SovBRSiaNB,  for  his 
Wrought-lron  DrAg-Harrow,  Cultivator,  or  Scarifier,  as  the  best  Culti- 
vator for  light  land ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  himself. 

Edward  Hammoio)  Bbmtall,  of  fleybridge :  the  Prize  of  Teres  SovEBXiGHSy 
for  his  light  Iron-Beam  Broadahare  Plough,  marked  L  I  B  B,  as  the 
second-best  Cultivator  for  light  land ;  invented  and  manufactured  hj 
himself. 

FB8DBRICK  Philufs  and  Jambs  Woods,  of  Brandon  and  Stowmarket :  the 
Prize  of  Onb  Soybrbion,  for  their  Finlayson's  Self-Cleaning  Harrow,  as 
the  third-best  Cultivator  for  light  land ;  improved  and  manufactured  bj 
James  Woods,  of  Stowmarket. 

BiGBABD  CoLBMAK,  of  Chelmsford :  the  Prize  of  Tbbbb  Sotbbbions,  for  his 
Wrought-lron  Drag-Harrow,  Cultivator,  or  Scarifier ;  as  the  best  Scarifier 
or  Farer ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  himself. 

Bdwabd  Hamkond  IteNTALL,  of  Ueybridge ;  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovsbbiokb, 
for  his  Light  Iron-Beam  Broadshare  Plough,  marked  L  I  B  B,  as  the 
second-best  Scarifier  or  Parer ;  invented  and  manufactured  by  himself. 

Edward  HAiofOND  Bbntali^  of  Heybridge :  the  Prize  of  Fivb  SovBBBiaNS, 
for  his  Iron-Beam  Broadsharo  and  Subsoil  Plough,  marked  B  I  B,  as  the 
best  Subsoiler ;  invented  and  manufactured  by  himself. 

William  BmTH,  of  Little  Woolstone,  Penny-Stratford :  the  Prize  of  Foim 
SoYBBBiGNs,  for  his  Steam  or  Horse-Power  Subsoil-Ploush ;  as  the 
second-best  Sut)soiler ;  invented  and  manufactured  by  himself. 

WiLLiAH  Dbay  and  Co.,  Swan-Lane,  London :  the  Pnze  of  Four  Soybbsions^ 
for  their  Iron  Subsoil-Plough,  as  the  third-best  Subsoiler ;  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  Gray  and  Co.,  Uddingston,  Glasgow. 

Jambs  and  Frbdbbick  Howard,  of  Bedford :  the  Prize  of  Thbbb  Soyebbionb, 
for  their  Two-wheeled  Iron  Plough,  as  the  fourth-best  Subeoiier;  in- 
vented and  manufactured  by  themselves. 

TUbsomes  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich :  the  Prize  of  Tbbbb  Soybbbioms,  for  their 
Beauclero's  Trussed-Beam  Iron  Arohimedean  Subsoil  Plough,  witJi 
wheete,  as  the  fifth-best  Substnler ;  invented  by  Lord  Charles  £auclero ; 
improved  and  manufactured  by  the  Exhibitors. 

Babbett,  Exall,  and  Abdrbwbs  of  Kesding :  the  Prize  of  One  Soybbbiob, 
for  their  Subsoil  Plough  and  Pulveriser,  as  the  sixth-best  Subsoiler: 
invented  by  Richard  RokL,  of  London ;  improved  and  manufactured  l^ 
the  Exhibitors. 

Alfbbd  Cbosskill,  of  Beverley :  the  Prize  of  Thbbb  Soybbbighs,  for  his 
Improved  Clod-Crusher,  as  the  best  Clod-Crusher  for  heavy  land ;  in- 
Yented  by  William  Crosskill;  improved  and  numufacturod  by  the 
Exhibitor.  « 

William  Drat  and  Co.,  of  Swan-Lane :  the  Prize  of  Three  SoYBuxiOHSy 
for  their  Compound- Action  Clod-Crusher  and  Boiler,  as  the  second-best 
Clod-Crusher  for  heavy  land ;  invented  and  improved  by  J.  Patterson,  of 
Beverley ;  manufactured  by  the  Exhibitors. 
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William  0.  Gambbidoe,  of  Bristol :  the  Prize  of  Two  Soyebeigss,  for  hi3 
Roller  or  Clod-Crusber,  as  the  third-best  Clod-Cmsber  for  heavy  land: 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  himself. 
Kassomks  and  Sum,  of  Ipswich :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovebeigkb,  for  their 
six-feet  wide  Clod-Crushing  Roller,  as  the  fourth-best  Clod-Crusher  for 
heavy  land ;  invented  by  William  Crosskill ;  improved  and  manufactured 
by  the  Exhibitors. 
William  Day  and  Co.,  of  Bow-Road,  London :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sove- 
BEiOKB,  for  their  Land- Roller  and  Clod-Crusher,  as  the  fifth-best  Clod- 
Crusher  for  heavy  land ;  invented  by  William  Day,  manufactured  by  the 
Exhibitors. 
Babsomes  and  Sim8»  of  Ipswich :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovereigns^  for  their 
three-cylinder  Iron  Field-Roller,  two  feet  in  diameter,  as  the  best  Plain 
Roller ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 
Hill  and  Smith,  of  Brierley  Hill,  Dudley :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovebeigks, 
for  their  wrought-iron  Barley-Roller,  seven  and  a  half  feet  long  and  two 
feet  in  diameter,  as  the  best  Plain  Roller  for  light  land ;  invented  and 
manufactured  by  the  Exhibitors. 
Edwabd  Hammond  Bentall,  of  Heybridge:  the  Prize  of  Two  Sotebeighs, 
for  bis  Double  Land-Roller,  wid^  improved  heads,  joints,  and  boxes ;  as 
the  second-best  Plain  Roller  for  light  land ;  n^ufactiured  by  himself. 
Alfred  Crosskill,  of  Beverley :  for  his  Clod-Crusher  or  Serrated  Roller,  as 
the  best  heavy-land  Crusher ;  invented  and  improved  by  WiUiam  Cross- 
kill  ;  manufactured  by  the  Exhibitor. 
JoHK  Whitehead,  of  Preston :  the  Prize  of  Five  Sovereigns,  for  his  Drain- 
pipe and  Tile  Machine,  as  the  best  Pipe-and-Tile  Machine ;  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  himself. 
Thomas  Scbagg,  of  Calveley,  Tarporley :  the  Prize  of  Fodr  Sovereigns, 
for  his  Single-Action  Tile-Machine,  as  the  second-best  Pipe-and-Tile 
Machine ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  himself. 
Henry  Clayton,  of  Upi^er  Park-Place,  Dorset-Square,  London :  the  Prize  of 
Five  Sovereigns,  for  his  Combined  Clay-preparing  and  Brick-making 
Machine ;  invented  and  manufactured  by  himself. 
Bxtrgess  and  Key,  of  95,  Newgate-Street,  London  :  the  Prize  of  Three  Sove- 
reigns, for  their  complete  Set  of  Draining  Tools;  invented,  improved, 
and  manufactured  by  Francis  Parkes,  of  Birmingham. 
Alfred  Crosskill,  of  Bieverley :  the  Prize  of  Twenty  Sovereigns,  for  his 
improved  Bell's  Reaping-Machine ;  invented  by  the  Rev,  Patrick  Bell,  of 
Carmylie,  Scotland ;  improved  by  William  Ci"osskill,  of  Beverley ;  and 
manufactured  by  the  Exhibitor. 
BoRGESS  and  Key,  of  95,  Newp;atc-Street,  London :  the  Prize  of  Fiftexs 
Sovereigns,  for  their  improved  MacCormick's  Reaping-Machine;  in- 
vented by  C.  H.  MacCormick,  of  America ;  improved  and  manufactured 
by  themselves. 
William  Dray  and  Co.,  of  Swan-Lane,  London :  the  Prize  of  Fifteef 
Sovereigns,  for  their  Improved  Hussey's  Reaping-Machine;  invented 
by  Obed  Hussey,  of  the  United  States;  improved  and  manufactured  by 
the  Exhibitors. 
Thomas  Chambers,  jun.,  of  Colkirk  Hall,  Fakenham :  the  Prize  of  Five 
Sovereigns,  specially  awarded  to  him  by  the  Council,  qn  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Judges,   **  for  the  newly-invented  Implement,  die 
Water-Drop-Drill ;  invented  by  himself,  and  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Garrett.** 
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MEDALS. 

Bavsoves  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich :  a  Silver  Medal,  for  their  Gotgreave's 
Trenching  and  Suhsoil  Plough  ;  invented  by  R.  Cotgreave,  and  manufac- 
tured by  themselves. 

Fbedsbick  Phillips  and  James  Woods,  of  Brandon  and  Stowmarket :  a 
SiLVEB  Medal,  for  their  Poppy  and  Weed  Extiq)ator,  Lever  Harrow, 
and  Atmospheric  Land-Fertiliser;  invented  by  Frederick  Phillips,  of 
Brandon,  and  manufactured  by  James  Woods,  of  Stowmarket. 

T.  £.  GsimTHS  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham :  a  Silveb  Medal,  for  their 
Cheese-making  apparatus,  intended  to  effect  more  readily  the  separation 
of  the  Whey  from  the  Curd;  invented  by  Richard  Keevil,  of  Layoock, 
Chippenham,  and  manufactured  by  the  Exhibitors. 

Bobebt  Body,  of  Bury-St.-Edmunds :  a  Silveb  Medal,  for  his  improved 
Corn-Screen;  invented  by  T.  C.  Bridgeman,  of  Bury-St.-Edmund*8 ; 
improved  and  manufactured  by  the  Exhibitor. 

Geoboe  Pve,  of  Ipswich :  a  Silveb  Medal,  for  flax-fibres  illustrating  a 
mode  by  which  the  separation  of  the  fibres  in  the  flax-plant  is  effected, 
without  the  nqoessity  of  emx>loyiDg  the  usual  processes  of  retting  and 
scutching ;  invented  by  himself  and  John  Watson  Burton,  of  Eye,  and 
manufactured  by  themselves. 

Babbett,  Exall,  and  Andbewes,  of  Reading :  a  Silveb  Medal,  for  their 
Endless  Band-Saw ;  invented  by  W.  Exall,  of  Reading ;  improved  and 
manu&ctured  by  the  Exhibitors. 


Commenlratunii{. 


The  marks  •*  sigDlfy  '«'vfiRT  inoRiT  oomxkxdsd;"  the  mark  *  signifies  "moHLT  oianoesnEDf 
the  mark  f  "  ooMMsaDsx);"  and  the  mark  ^  *"  rAvocRADLT  xbntionkd." 

•William  Bosbt,  of  Newton-le-Willows,  Bedale:  for  his  Two-Wheeled  Plough 
for  general  purposes ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  himself. 

t J  AMES  CoHiNS,  of  Southmolton :  for  his  Set  of  Improved  General-Purpose  Har- 
rows ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  himself. 

§Riohabd  Coi£MAn,  of  Chelmsford :  for  his  heavy  extra-width,  general-purpose. 
Expanding  Harrow,  on  the  parallel-ruler  principle ;  invented,  improved,  and 
manufiictured  by  himself. 

•Raksomes  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich :  for  their  Set  of  four  heavy  East-Anglian  Drag- 
Harrows  ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 

•Edward  Hammond  Bentall,  of  Heybridge:  for  his  Set  .of  six  heavy  Two- 
beamed  Dng>>HarrowK ;  invented  and  manufactured  by  himself. 

♦♦Hill and  Smith,  of  Brierley  HUl,  Dudley:  for  their  Set  of  Wrought-Iron  Dght 
or  Seed  Harrows ;  invented  and  manuiactured  by  themselves. 

fRAKSOMES  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich:  for  their  Set  of  tour  Three-bi'sm  Medium-size 
East- Anglian  Light  or  Seed  Harrows ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured 
by  themselves. 

♦♦Hugh  Cabson,  of  Warminster:  for  his  Seven-share  Cultivator,  or  Scarifier,  for 
heavy  land ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufiictured  by  himself. 

♦Alfred  Crosskill,  of  Beverley :  for  his  Ducie-Drag,  or  Uley-Cultivator,  for 
heavy  land ;  improved  by  William  Crosskill,  and  manufactured  by  the 
Exhibitor. 

♦Hill  and  Smith,  of  Brierley  Hill,  Dudley :  for  their  Wrought-iron  Broadshare 
Ukd  Cultivator,  for  heavy  land ;  invented  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 

fHiLL  and  Smith,  of  Brierley  Hill:  for  their  Wrought-iron  Skim  or  Pair-horse 
Scarifier  and  Cultivator,  as  a  scarifier  for  light  land ;  invented,  improved,  and 
manufiictured  by  themselves. 

fRANSOMES  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich:  for  their  Improved  Scotch  Grubber,  with 
wheels,  as  a  cultivator  for  light  land ;  invented,  improved,  and  manu&etured 
by  themselves. 
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§JA]fSB  Com  IMS,  of  Soathmolton :  for  his  Pteinff-Ploi^,  as  a  scarilSer  for  light 

land ;  inyented,  improved,  and  manufactared  by  himself. 
*Alfbsd  CitoflSKiix,  of  Bererlej:  for  bit  Norw^ian  Harrow;  improved  by 

William  Crosskillf  and  niana&ctiired  by  the  Exhibitor. 
* JjJCBB  CoMiNS,  of  Soathmolton :  for  his  Ood-Cmsher,  Land-Presser,  or  Pnl* 

verizer ;  invented,  improved,  and  manofSftctured  by  himself. 
*JjiXE8  Fbedebick  UiTiNG,  of  Wisbeach  v  for  his  Regolating  Roller  and  GM- 

Cmsher;  invented  and  mannfoctared  by  himself.  « 

*HuoK  Cabsoh,  of  Warminster:  for  his  Cross-eat  Wheel-Roller  and  Cled-Cntther, 

No.  1 ;  invented,  improved,  and  mannfoctored  by  himsell 
tBABRBTT,  ExiXL,  and  Amdbbwbb^  of  Reading :  for  their  Uoiversal  Whed-RoUer 

and  Qod-Crnsher ;  invented,  improved,  and  manofaotoied  by  themselves. 
^William  C.  Cambbidoe,  of  Bristol:  for  his  Grooved  Roller,  or  Qod-Crosher; 

invented,  improved,  and  manafkctared  by  himself 
tRlCHARD  Coleman,  of  Chelmsford :  for  his  Improved  Smooth-jointed  Land- 
Roller,  or  Clod-Crasher ;  invented  and  manufactured  by  himself. 
tWiLLiAM  Langforp  Fishsb,  of  Hifi^pstone :  for  his  Clod-Crushing  Field-Roller; 

invented  and  improved  by  Nathaniel  Smith,  of  Thrapstone,  and*  manufao- 

tared  by  the  Exhibitor. 
^WnjLiAM  Langiobd  FiSMEi^  of  Thrapstone:  for  his  Field-Roller,  as  a  sheep-foot 

roller;  invented  and  improved  by  Natfianid  Smith,  and  leannftirtwred  hj  the 

Exhibitor. 
*Ran80M£8  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich:  for  their  Three-cylinder  Iron  Barley-Roller, 

10  inches  in  diameter,  as  a  light-land  roller;  invented,  improved,  and  maan* 

factured  by  themselves. 
fHiLL  and  Smith,  of  Brierley  Hill :  for  their  Circolar  Iron  Vermin-proof  Bick- 

Staud ;  invented  and  improved  by  themselves. 
fWiLUAM  Drat  and  Co.,  of  Swan-Lsne:  for  thdr  Tabular  Iron-Gate;  invented, 

improved,  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 
fHENBT  Clayton,  of  Upper  Park- Place,  Dorset^uare:  for  his  No.  1  Double- 
action  Pipe,  Tile,  and  Tubular  Brick  Machine;  invented,  improved,  and 

manufoctnred  by  himself. 

Hie  marks  **  signify  "txkt  maRX.T  oonnxDSD ;"  the  marie  *  sUcnUles  "moBLT  ooaaaamin;' 
^hemaikf '  '         ' 


the  maik  f  "oohicbxdkd  ^  and  the  mailc  $  *  VATomuBLT  KBSonD.' 

James  Hudsoit, 
Londotij  December^  1856.  ^  Secretary* 


John  Haxtok,  of  Drcuniiod,  Fifeshire :  the  Priee  of  Thibtt  Sotsbsigks,  for 

the  best  Essay  on  the  Management  of  Light  Lands. 
BoBEBT  Yallentike,    Farm-manageT  to  the  Royal  Agricnltnral  College, 

Cirencester :  the  Prize  of  Tek  Soyebeigns^  for  the  best  Essay  on  ue 

Cultivation  of  Beans  and  Peas. 
Lewis  Hbnbt  Ruego,  of  Sherborne :  the  Prize  of  Fittt  SovEBXiOKSy  for  the 

best  Report  on  the  Farming  of  Dorsetshire. 
Clabe  Sewell  Bead,  of  Watlington :  the  Prize  of  Fifty  SovsBaiOBS,  for 

the  best  Report  qn  the  Farming  of  Oxfordshire. 
JoHK  Algebkon  Clabke,  of  Lons  Sntton :  the  Prize  of  Fiftt  8otbbeig58, 

for  the  best  Account  of  Trunk  or  Arterial  Drainage. 
Edwabd  E.  Agate,  of  Horsham :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovebeigkb,  for  the  best 

Essay  on  the  Autumn  Cleaning  of  Stubbles. 
Thomas  Geobge  Bell,  LL.D.,  of  Bellevue  House,  Gateshead :  tlie  Prize  of 

Fifty  Soveeeighs^  for  the  best  Report  on  tiie  Fanmng  of  Durham, 
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JoHK  CoLBMAN,  of  Deene,  near  Wansford :  the  Priz§  of  Thirtt  Sovbbbmns, 
for  the  hest  Account  of  Under-Drainage. 

James  Bugbmak,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Koyal  Agricultural  College, 
Cirencester:  the  Prize  of  Twenty  Sovebeigns,  for  Uie  hest  Essay  on 
Agricultural  Weeds. 

Isaac  Seaman  (Veterinary  Surgeon),  Saffron  Walden :  the  Prize  of  Tb» 
SovBREiQNS,  for  the  best  Essay  on  Giddiness  in  Ewes  at  Liambing. 

William  Wallagb  Ftps,  of  Nottingham :  the  Prize  of  Tbv  Sotbbbiobs,  for 
his  Report  on  the  Management  and  Economical  Values  of  Timber. 

Olaxb  Sbwell  Rbad,  of  Plumstead,  near  Norwich :  the  Prize  of  Fmrr 
SovBRBiGNA,  for  the  best  Re])ort  on  the  Fanning  of  Buckinghamshire. 

Hbnbt  Evbrshed,  of  Albury,  near  Guildford :  the  Prize  of  Fittt  Sovereigns, 
for  the  best  Report  on  the  Farming  of  W^arwickshire. 

John  Coleman,-  of  Deene,  near  Wansford :  the  Prize  of  Fortt  Sovereigns, 
for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  Fertility  and  Barrenness  in  SSoils,  so 
far  as  observation  and  science  have  hitherto  enabled  them  to  be 
ascertained. 

ISAAO  Seaman  (Veterinary  SurgeonX  of  Saffron  Walden :  ihe  Prize  of  Twenty 
SovBBBioNS,  for  the  best  account  of  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Lame- 
ness in  Sheep  and  Lambs. 

Bsv.  W.  R.  BowDiTOH,  of  St  Andrew's,  Wakefield:  the  Prize  of  Thirty 
Sovebeigns,  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Chemical  Change  which  occur  in 
the  Decomposition  of  Dung. 

Robert  Vallentine  (Land-Surveyor),  of  Burcott  Farm,  Leighton-Buzzard : 
the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  lor  the  best  Essay  on  the  Retention  of 
Moisture  in  Turnip-Soils. 

James  Buckmak,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  College, 
Cirencester :  the  Prize  of  Twenty  Sovebeigns,  for  the  best  Easay  on  £he 
Roots  of  the  Wheat  Plant,  including  a  description  of  their  Growth  and 
Development. 

Robebt  Smith,  of  Emmett's  Ghrange,  Southmolton :  the  Prize  of  Twenty 
Sovereigns,  for  the  best  account  of  the  different  modes  of  bringing  Moor- 
land into  Cultivation. 

THOMAS  F.  Jamiebon,  of  Ellon,  Aberdeenshire :  the  Prize  of  Forty  Sove- 
reigns, for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Chemical  Results  superinduced  in 
Newly-deepened  Soil  by  Atmospheric  Action. 

Peteb  Love,  of  Naseby  Manor  Farm,  Northamptonshire:  the  Prize  of 
Twenty  Sovebeigns,  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  different  Mechanical 
Modes  of  Deepening  Uie  Staple-Soil,  in  order  to  give  it  the  full  benefit  of 
Atmospheric  Infiuence. 

Thomas  Wiujam  Playxb  Isaac  (Land-Snrveyor),  of  Tenace  W^lks,  Bath : 
the  Prize  of  Twenty  Sovebeigns,  for  the  best  Essay  and  Plans  for  the 
Construction  of  Labourers'  Cottages,  with  special  reference  to  Domestic 
Convenience. 
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CSSagS  anlf  Heportt.— prizes  for  1857-— ah  Prizes  of  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  are  open  to  general  com- 
petition. Competitors  will  be  expected  to  consider  and  discuss  the 
heads  enumerated. 


L   MI0B0800PZ0  INVESTIGATION. 

Fifty  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Report  on  the 
Results  of  Microscopic  Observation  applied  to  the  Vegetable 
Physiology  of  Agriculture, 

It  is  not  thought  desirable  to  confine  the  observer  too  strictly  to  any 
particular  line  of  research,  the  only  necessary  limitation  being,  that 
the  plants  to  be  e;camined  and  reported  upon  shall  be  selected  from 
those  commonly  cultivated;  such  as  the  cereals,  or  those  usually 
known  under  the  names  of  pulse,  root,  and  fodder  crops.  The 
structural  formation  of  these  plants — their  ordinary  vital  processes 
— modifications  of  the  above  induced  by  climatic  influences  or  the 
application  of  manure — morbid  changes  of  their  tissues  consequent 
upon  the  attacks  of  insects  or  disease, — would  all  prove  extensive 
and  interesting  fields  of  inquiry ;  and  it  must  be  left  to  the  writers 
themselves  to  select  those  particular  branches  of  the  subject  on 
which  they  are  able  to  supply  the  greatest  amount  of  origmal 
information. 


n.   LEVIUJNG  EID0E  AND  FUBBOW  IN  PA8TUBE8. 

Twenty  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  Levelling 
Ridge  and  Furrow  Pasture  Land  after  drainage. 

Any  method  recommended  must  be  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  the 
old  sward,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  account  of  the 
cost  of  the  whole  operation. 


m.  ADMizTxnas  07  soils.  ' 

TwENTt  SoYEREiONS  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  per- 
manent Amelioration  of  Soib  by  admixture  with  others. 

Claying,  marling,  dry-warping,  or  any  similar  operation  by  which  soil  of 
one  kind  is  mixed  with  land  of  a  different  description  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  effect  a  permanent  improvement  in  its  quality,  may 
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}iroperly  fonn  the  fmbfect  of  an  Essay  oompeting  for  this  prise. 
Competitors  will  be  expected  to  state — 

!•  The  mode  of  canying  on  the  operation,  whether  by  carting,  by  move- 
able railways,  or  by  digging  trenches,  as  practised  in  the  Fen  districts. 

2.  The  subsequent  )node  of  cultivation  which  is  found  to  effect  the  most 

complete  admixture  of  the  clay,  marl,  &c.,  with  the  land. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  improvement  effected ;  whether  land  previously  too 

diy  becomes  observably  more  retentive  of  moisture ;  or,  if  heavy 
land,  whether  superfluous  moisture  is  more  rapidly  discharged  and 
the  difficulty  of  cultivation  thereby  lessened. 

4.  Whether  diseases  characteristic  of  certain  land,  such  as  deaf  ears  of 

com  or  finger  and  toe  in  turnips,  are  removed  or  sensibly  diminished. 

6.  Permanency  of  benefit. 
6.  Cost. 


ZV.  3>E8TBirOTION  OF  7EBMXH. 

Ten  Sove&bions  will  be  given  for  the  best  Report  on  the  Destruc- 
tion of  Vermin  infesting  the  Homestead  and  Stackyard,   v 


y.  zarrEBZN0  upon  fabms. 

TwENTT  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  the 
comparative  Advantages  of  entering  upon  Farms  in  Spring 
and  Autumn,  together  with  Instructions  to  the  young  Farmer 
on  his  entry  at  either  season. 

The  instructions  to  an  incoming  tenant  will  be  expected  to  contain — 

1.  A  calendar  of  farm-work  for  each  month  of  the  year. 

2.  Stock  of  different  descriptions  required  per  100  acres. 

3.  Estimate  of  food  requisite  for  carrying  such  stock  through  the  different 


4.  Number  of  horses,  carts,  and  other  implements  to  be  provided. 

5.  Hints  for  use  at  the  time  of  entry  on  the  premises ;  such  as  methods 

of  calculating;  the  contents  of  hay-stacks  and  manure-heaps,  mode 
of  dealing  with  fixtures,  &c. 


YZ.  WZNTEB  BEAKS.   ' 

Ten  Sovebbions  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Com- 
parative Advantages  of  sowing  Beans  in  Spring  and  Autumn. 

As  the  success  of  Beans  sown  in  Autumn  is  materially  influenced  by  the 
character  of  the  following  Winter,  competitors  will  be  expected  to 
state  the  result  of  more  than  one  year's  experience  on  this  subject. 
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YTL  SMtLT  AH3>  LATE  SOWZNO  07  SOOT  0B0P8. 

Tbt  Sotxsbiohs  will  be  giveo  for  the  best  Enaj  oo  the  results 
of  early  and  late  sowing  of  turnips  and  other  root  erops. 

To  avoid  mildew,  it  is  found  advisable  in  many  parts  of  the  countiy  to 
sow  kUe,  even  at  some  sacrifice  in  weight  of  crop.    State, 

1.  The  pnctioe  of  different  districts  in  this  respect,  with  any  exceptional 

oases  which  may  be  well  established. 

2.  The  comparative  weight  of  early  and  late  sown  turnips  or  other  root 

crop.  The  crops  to  he  compared  must  have  been  sown  in  the  same 
season,  on  the  same  description  of  land,  and  treated  alike  in  ereiy 
respect  but  the  time  of  sowing. 

3.  T}ie  causes  of  mildew  in  early  sown  turnips. 


VZZL  ANT  OTHEB  AdBIOULTUSAL  SUBJXXJT. 

Ten  Sovebbions  will  be  given  for  the  best  £s8ay  on  any  other 
agricultural  subject. 

For  18S8  :— 

ZZ.  DBZLLING  OOBN  AT  DIFFEBENT  WIDTHS. 

Ten  Sovebbigbs  will  be  given  for  the  best  Report  on  the  result  of 
drilling  wheat  at  different  widths  with  the  same  quantities  of 
seed,  and  also  with  different  quantities  of  seed  per  acre. 

The  following  set  of  experiments  is  recommended,  but  competitors  will 
be  at  liberty  to  adopt  any  other  which  will  furnish  the  information 
required.  The  trial  plota  must  not  contain  less  than  half  an  acre 
each: — 

Plots  1,  2,  3,  drilled  at  12  inches  from  row  to  row  with  4,  6^  snd 
8  pecks  of  seed  per  acre,  respectively. 

Plots  4  and  5,  at  10  inches  from  row  to  row^  with  6  and  8  pecks 
respectively. 

Plots  6  and  7,  at  8  inches  from  row  to  row,  with  6  and  8  pecks 
respectively. 


The  Reports  or  Essays  competing  for  the  first  eight  of  these  Prizes  must  be 
sent  to  the  Seeretarp  of  the  Society^  at  12,  Hamover  Sgturey  LomUm,  on 
or  brfort  March  1, 1857,  and  in  the  case  of' No,  9,  on  or  before  March  1, 
1858.  Contributors  of  Pesters  are  requested  to  retain  Copies  of  their 
Commumeations,  as  the  Society  cannot  be  re^ponsibtefor  their  return. 

Bulbs,  Ac. 
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BULES  OP  COMPETITION  FOE  PBIZE  ESSAYS. 


!•  All  information  oontained  in  Prize  Essays  shall  be  foonded  on  experience 
or  obserrationy  and  not  on  simple  referenoe  to  books  or  other  souioes.  Com- 
petitors are  requested  to  nse  foolscap  or  large  letter  paper,  and  not  to  write  on 
both  sides  of  the  leaf. 

2.  Drawings,  specimens,  or  models,  drawn  or  oonstmctcd  to  a  stated  scale, 
shall  accompany  writings  requiring  them. 

8.  All  competitors  shall  enclose  their  names  and  addresses  in  a  sealed  cover, 
on  which  only  their  motto,  the  subject  of  their  Essay,  and  the  number  of  that 
subject  in  the  Prize  List  of  the  Society,  shall  be  written  .• 

4.  The  Pnrident  or  Chairman  of  the  Council  for  the  time  being  shall  open 
the  cover  on  which  the  motto  designating  the  Essay  to  which  the  Prize  has 
been  awarded  is  written,  and  shall  declare  the  name  of  the  author. 

5.  The  Chairman  of  the  Journal  Committee  shall  alone  be  empowered  to 
open  the  motto-paper  of  any  Essay  not  obtaining  the  Prize,  that  he  may  think 
likely  to  be  useful  for  the  Society's  objects ;  with  a  view  of  consulting  the 
writer  confidentially  as  to  his  willingness  to  place  such  Essay  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Journal  Committee. 

6.  The  copyright  of  all  Essays  gaining  Prizes  shall  belong  to  the  Society, 
who  shall  accordingly  have  the  power  to  publish  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such 
Essays ;  and  the  other  Essays  will  be  returned  on  the  application  of  the 
writers ;  but  the  Society  do  not  make  themselves  responsible  for  their  loss. 

7.  The  Society  are  not  bound  to  award  a  prize  unless  they  oonsider  one  of 
the  Essays  deserving  of  it. 

8.  In  all  reports  of  experiments  the  expenses  shall  be  accurately  detailed. 

9.  The  imperial  weights  and  measures  only  are  those  by  which  calculations 
are  to  be  made. 

10.  Ko  prize  shall  be  given  for  any  Essay  which  has  been  already  in  print. 

11.  Prizes  may  be  taken  in  money  or  plate,  at  the  option  of  the  successful 
candidate. 

12.  All  Essays  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  house  of  the 
Society. 

*  Competitors  are  re<iue8ted  to  write  their  motto  on  the  endosed  paper  on  which 
their  aames  aie  written^  m  wtell  as  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
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iHtmbtrd*  ^rCbtlege^  of  €f)tmml  Qiml^in^ 

The  Council  have  fixed  the  following  rates  of  Charge  for  Analyses 
to  be  made  by  the  Consulting  Chemist  for  Members  of  the  Sode^; 
who,  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  correspondence,  are  particularly  re- 
quested, when  appljring  to  him,  to  mention  the  kind  of  analysis  they 
require,  and  to  quote  its  number  in  the  subjoined  schedule.  The 
charge  for  analysis,  together  with  the  carriage  of  the  spedmena, 
must  be  paid  to  him  by  members  at  the  time  of  their  application. 

68. 


No.^1. — An  opinion  of  the  genuineness  of  Peruvian  guano    .. 

2. — ^An  analysis  of  guano;  showing  the  proportion  of 
moisture,  organic  matter,  sand,  phos^bate  of  lime, 
alkaline  salts,  and  ammonia 

3. — ^An  estimate  of  the  value  ^relatively  to  the  average 
of  samples  in  the  market)  of  sulphate  and  muriate 
of  ammonia,  and  of  the  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda 

4. — An  analysis  of  superphosphate  of  lime  for  soluble 
phosphates  only        

5. — An  analysis  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  showing  the 
proportions  of  moisture,  organic  matter,  sand,  solu- 
ble and  insoluble  phosphates,  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
ammonia 

6. — ^An  analysis  (sufficient  for  the  determination  of  its 
agricultural  value)  of  any  ordinary  artificial  nm- 
nure    ..  ..         

7. — ^Limestone : — the  proportion  of  lime,  7$.  Qd. ;  the  pro- 
portion of  mi^esia,  10s. ;  the  proportion  of  lime 
and  magnesia 

8. — Limestones  or  marls,  including  carbonate,  phosphate, 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  magnesia  with  sand  and 
clay 

9. — ^Partial  analysis  of  a  soil,  including  determinations  of 
clay,  sand,  organic  matter,  and  carbonate  of  lime  .. 
,10. — Complete  analysis  of  a  soil      ..         ..         ..         ..      £3. 

,  11. — ^An  analysis  of  oil-cake,  showing  the  proportion  of 
moisture,  oil,  mineral  matter,  albuminous  matter, 
and  woody  fibre ;  as  well  as  of  starch,  gum,  and 
sugar,  in  Uie  aggregate 
12. — ^Analyses  of  animal  products,  refuse  substances  used 

for  manure,  &c ..     from  lOs.  to 

13. — ^Determination  of  the  **  hardness  "  of  a  sample  of  water 
before  and  after  boiling 
,  14. — Analysis  of  water  of  land  dr&inage,  and  of  water  used 

for  irrigation 
y  15. — ^Determination  of  nitric  acid  in  a  sample  of  water    .. 


10». 


10s. 
10s. 


SI. 


£1. 


15s. 


£1. 
£1. 


£1. 
30*. 

10*. 

£2. 
£1. 


K.B. — I7ie  above  Scale  of  Charges  is  not  applicahU  to  Analyses  mads  for  Pc^ 
sons  commercially  engaged  in  the  Manufacture  or  Sate  of  Mamnats. 

The  Address  of  Professor  Wat,  the  Consulting  Chemist  of  the  Sodetr,  is  1^ 
Welbeck  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  (W),  to  which  all  letters  and  panels 
should  be  directed. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

JAMES  HUDSON,  Sbgrctabt. 
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■thefcetus,  70;  symptoms  of  abortion, 
71  ;  causes  of,  74 ;  high  breeding,  76 ; 
its  contagious  nature,  78;  treatment 
^f,  81-85 ;  '*  cross  births  "  or  false  pre- 
sentations, 89. 

,  8EMI,  in  wheat,  ii.  25. 

Absorbent  substances,  moisture,  by 
Professor  Leslie,  v.  126;  power  of 
soils,  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  129 ;  mode  of 
measuring  the  extent  of,  by  Rev.  W. 
Rham,  i.  48  ;  by  Schubler,  195. 

power  of   soils   for   oxygen    gas 

(Schubler),  i.  197. 

Acacia-tree,  the,  its  planting  and 
management  (Falkener),  iii.  272. 

Acdrus  calamus,  see  "  Rush,  the  sweet." 

Acids,  Tegetable  (Fownes),  It.  506. 

AciNOS  vulgaris,  see  ''Thyme,  the  com- 
mon basil." 

AcLAND,  T.  Dyke,  on  lodging  and  board- 
ing labourers,  as  practised  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Southeron,  x.  .379. 

—  on  the  farming  of  Somersetshire, 
prize  report  by,  xi.  666. 

Acbeable  produce  of  food,  by  W.  R. 

Karkeek,  t.  264;   nutritiTe  value  of 

differeut  crops,  by  W.  H.  Hyett^  iv. 

146-148. 
Acreage  of  England  (Hoskyns),  xvi. 

571 ;  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  t&. 
Adams,  W.,  on  an  improved  dibbling 

wheel,  iii.  165. 
Adhesiveness  of  soils   (Schubler),   i. 

188.     See  "  Soils." 
Adonis  autumnalis,  see  *^  Ck>rn  pheasant's- 

eye." 
^oiLOPS,  on  the  species  of,  in  the  South 

VOLS.  I. — XVI. 
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of  France,  and  their  conversion  into 
wheat,  by  £.  Fabre,  xv.  167. 

iBooFODiUM  podograria,  see  '<  Gout- 
weed." 

iETHusA  cynapium,  see  "  Fool's  parsley." 

Affohanistan,  mode  of  procuring  water 
for  irrigation  in,  v.  287. 

Agarics,  the,  on,  by  the  Rev.  £.  Sidney, 
X.  391. 

Agate,  E.  E.,  on  the  autumn  cleaning  of 
stubbles,  a  prize  essay,  xvi.  110. 

Agrarian  grasses,  J.  Buckman  on»  xv. 
470. 

Agrarian  weeds  (J.  Buckman),  xvi.  369. 

Agricultural  chemistrv,  on,  by  J.  B. 
Lawes,  viii.  226;  ram,  230;  mean 
temperature,  ib,;  climate,  231;  corn 
and  climate,  232 ;  influence  of  manures 
on  quality  of  wheat,  235 ;  on  manures, 
240 ;  superphosphate  of  lime,  243- ; 
Liebeg's  wheat  manure,  244 ;  mineral 
manures  in  general,  result  of  their  em- 
ployment, 259. 

chemistry,  on,  turnips,  by  J.    B. 

Lawes,  viii.  495 ;  influence  of  seasons 
on  the  growth  of,  498 ;  effect  of  ma- 
nures on  the  growth  of,  503.  See 
"Turnips." 

chemistry,  the  present  state  (1848) 

of  agriculture  in  its  relations  to  che- 
mistry and  geology  (Johnston),  ix.  200. 

chemistry,  on   sheep  feeding  and 

manure,  part  1.,  by  J.  B.  Lawes,  x.  276. 

-  chemistry,  on,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  mineral  theory  of  fiiaron  Liebig, 
xii.  1 ;  on  the  continuous  growth  of 
wheat  on  the  same  soil,  6 ;  produce 
of,  manured  with  mineral  substances 
only,  and  with  salts  of  ammonia  only, 
10 ;  trials  with  Liebig's  wheat  manure, 
12 ;  trials  with  rice,  salts  of  ammonia, 
&c.,  as  manures  for  wheat,  14 ;  trials 

.  with  various  salts  of  ammonia,  super- 
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phosphate  of  lime  and  other  salts,  16 ; 
general  effect  of  mineral  mannres  on 
the  growth  of  wheat,  26  ;  fairy  rings, 
33;  effect  of  superphosphate  of  lime 
on  turnips^  «&.  (J.  B.  Lawes.) 

Agricultural  chemistry,  on  the  oom- 
paratiye  feeding  qualities  of  different 
breeds  of  sheep,  by  J.  B.  Lawes,  xii. 
414,  xii).  178,  JLYU  45. 

chemistry,  on  pig-feeding,  by  J.  B. 

Lawes,  xvi.  45. 

-^—  chemistry,  on  some  points  connected 
with,  by  J.  B.  Lawes,  and  Dr.  J.  H. 
Gilbert,  xvi  411  ;  services  of  Baron 
Liebig,  »&. ;  remarks  on  his  condusions, 
414  ;  quotations  from  his  works,  419; 
quotations  from  the  works  of  various 
lorei^  chemists  on  the  theories  of 
Liebig,  426. 

— —  College,  the  Royal,  report  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by,  on  the  reaping 
machines  shown  at  Lewes,  xiii.  S8S. 

-— —  implements,  see  "  Implements." 

-— —  Institutions  for  the  adTancement 
of  Agricultural  Science,  on,  by  Dr.  C. 
Daubeny,  iiL  364 ;  in  foreign  countries, 
ib. ;  on  those  of  Grignon,  near  Paris, 
365 ;  of  Germany,  370  ;  at  Mogelin 
in  Brandenburgfa,  «&.;  at  Hobenheim 
in  Wirtemberg,  372 ;  at  Schleissheim, 
near  Munich,  373;  at  Keszthely,  in 
Hungary,  374 ;  near  Pavia,  t6. ;  near 
Florence,  374;  in  Ireland,  374;  the 
model  farm  of  Royal  Agncultoral 
Society  of  Ireland,  375. 

— — '  Institutions,  Lord  Dncie's  model 
&rm,  t6.  376. 

Institutions,  Mrs.  D.  Gilbert's  Agri- 
cultural Schools,  «&.  377. 

— ^  Institntiona,  Royal  Academy  of  Agri- 
culture  of  Sweden,  iv.  199. 

_-  Statistics,  see  **  Statistics." 

AoBicuLTUBE  of  England,  its  state  as  a 
science  in  1839,  by  Philip  Pnsey,i.  1 ; 
statistics  of,  t&. ;  rarages  of  the  turnip- 
fly,  2 ;  the  spade-husbandy  of  Belgium, 
and  ci  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  5; 
manures  suggested,  10;  period  of 
wheat-sowing,  11 ;  origin  of  the  che- 
valier barley,  «6« ;  the  cloYer  plant,  its 
fidlure,  ib. ;  the  orobanche  disesae,  ^6. ; 
the  growth  of  carrots  and  parsnips,  1 8 ; 
the  turnip-cutter,  16;  the  domestic 
animals  of  EngUmd,  17;  expense  of 
maintaining  cart-horses,  19. 

«-— -,  its  prpness  during  the  fonr  years 
preceding  October,  1842,  by  P.  PWy, 
lii.  169 ;  drainage,  i&. ;  manufacture  of 
draining-tilea,  173;  cost  of  tiiorongh- 
draining,  176 ;  sobsoil-ploaghing,  179 ; 
too  great  lightness  of  Mil,  180 ;  chalk- 
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bg,  t\ ;  marling,  181 ;  "  crag,"  use  of 
in  Suffolk,  183 ;  the  plough,  186  ;  oo 
its  draught,  191;  one-horse  carts,  193; 
drilling,  195;  selec^on  of  seed,  195; 
wheat-barley,  196 ;  chevalier  barley, 
ib, ;  the  Dyok  and  other  oats,  197;  green 
crops,  ib, ;  root  crops,  198 ;  the  white 
Belgian  carrot,  202;  vetches,  203; 
sheep,  204;  cattle,  205;  shed-feeding 
sheep,  206;  on  spreading  manure  oo 
grass  -  lands,  209 ;  ^se  of  bone-dust  aa 
a  manure,  210 ;  rape-dust,  t6. ;  woollen 
rags,  21 1 ;  nitrate  of  soda,  t&. ;  guano, 
211  ;  marling,  216. 

Agriculture,  on  the  climate  of  the  Bri- 
tish islands,  in  its  effect  on  cultivation, 
by  N.  Whitley,  xi.  1, 

,  the  application  of  science  to,  by 

C.  Daubeny,  a  lecture,  iii.  136. 

,  connection  between,  and  geology, 

in  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Som^ 
set,  by  Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche,  viiL  3K 
fl^"  Geology." 

,  the  board  o^  i.  89. 

of  the  Netherlands,  Rev.  W.  Rham 

on,  ii.  48,  iii.  240.  See  "Nether- 
lands." 

^■^-^-  of  Northumberland,  a  view  of  its 

etst  and  present  state,  by  J.  Grey  of 
ilston,  ii.  151.  See  Northomberiiand. 
AGBOffnEMMA-oiTHAOO,     see      **  Corn^ 

cockle." 
AoBOffns  stolonifera,  see  **  Marsh  bent" 
Ahl,  the,  or  drainage  water  from  dang, 

described  by  Dr.  C.  Sprengel,  i.  479. 
Ant  drainage  of  land  (Hutchinson),  ix; 

340. 
AiRA  coespitosa,  or  turfy  hair  grass,  Mr 

"  Hassock  grass." 
AiAiTB,  the,  analysis  of,  xiiL  582. 
AxBUMEN  from  eggs,  analysis  of  (Jones), 

iv.  216.    See  Food  of  live  stock. 
•— »,  proportion  of,  in  various  kinds  of 

ordinaiy  food  of  live  stock  (L.  Ptaty- 

ikir),  iv.  232. 
,  chemical  properties  of  (HemmingX 

xiu.  426. 
AxcHEMUJU.  arvensis,  see  "  Com  ladies' 

mantle." 
AusocK,  Mr.,  description  of  the  grabbing 

of  a  Surrey  down,  at  Kingswood,  by, 

iv.  307. 
Au>ER-TBSE,  the,  its  planting  and  ma^ 

nagement  (Falkener),  iii.  273. 

for  hedges,  J.  Grigor  on,  vi.  225w 

Aldernet  cow,  milk  from,  compared  with 

that  from  Kerry  (Irish)  cows,  bylL 

White,  ii.  420.    Sw^^Milk." 
—  cow,   on    the   Jersey,   Tnifmamrf 

Aldemey  cow,  by  Col.  Le  Coutenr,  v. 

43.    S^'-Cow." 
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Aldihwon,  J.,  on  nitrate  of  soda  as  a 
manure,  ii.  125. 

•AixxANDER,  Captain,  aooonnt  of  the  dis- 
ooYery  of  the  fertilizing  power  <tf  the 
Soffolk  crag,  by,  iii.  183. 

Alkali  waste,  analysis  ot,  by  J.  T.  Way, 
X.  616  ;  xiii.  498. 

Allium  nrsinum,  aee  **  Garlick,  the  bog's.** 

■  yineale,  see  **  Garlick,  the  crow's." 

Axxix,  C,  on  the  preservation  of  the 
Swedish  turnip,  vii.  275. 

Allotment  system,  on  the,  by  Sir  N.  £. 
Banbury,  t.  891. 

Allotments  to  oottages  for  spade  hus- 
bandry in  Cheshire,  v.  96.  See  "  Cot- 
tages/' 

,  those  of  Nottinghamshire  (R.  W. 

Corringham),Ti.  88;  of  Kent  (G.Buck- 

.    land),  801. 

,  those  of  the  East  Riding  of  York- 
shire (6.  Legard),  ix.  126. 

—  in  Northamptonshire,  by  W.  Bearn, 
xiii.  88. 

Allitvial  soils  of  Holstein  analysed 
(J.  S.  Carr),  i.  372 ;  of  Norfolk,  on  the, 
by  J.  Trimmer,  viL  472-474. 

•^—  of  Lincolnshire,  by  J.  A«  Clarke, 
xii.  279. 

— —  analysed  (Hemming),  xiii.  536,  539, 
540. 

of  the  Trent  and  Dove  (Haywood), 

xiy.  58  ;  of  the  Dove  analysed,  t&. 

ALMACK,B.,on  drill  husbandry  of  turnips, 
a  prise  essay,  i?.  49.  See  "Turnips." 

on  the  agriculture  of  Norfolk,  v. 

307.    iSTere  **  Norfolk." 

— ,  a  form  of  memorandum  on  tenant 
right  to  be  added  to  existing  agree- 
ments or  leases,  vii.  234. 

Alopecurus  agrestis,  see  *'*  Slender  fox- 
tail-grass." 

—  geniculatus,  see  **  Floating  foxtail- 
grass." 

— —  pratensis,    see   **  Meadow   foxtail- 
grass." 
Alumina,  chemical  properties  of,  xiii.  430. 
Aluminous  soils,  J.  Trimmer  on,  xii. 

455.    See  "  Clay  soils." 
America,  the  relations  of  geology  to 

agriculture  in  North-eastern  America, 

by  J.  F.  W.  Johnston,  xiii.  1. 
Amherst,  Lord,  account  of  Hall  Farm, 

viii.  83. 
Ammonia,  present  in  rain-water,  iL  255 ; 

xiv.  379  (p.  Pusey) ;  xvi.  267  (various 

chemists). 
— ^,  the  prevention  of  its  escape  from 

dung,  iv.  539. 
«— — ,  liquor  containing,  from  gasworks, 

iv.  541 ;    observations  oo,  by  Dr.  A. 

Voeicker,  xvi  93. 


ABNATTO. 

Ammonli,  the  large  mass  wasted  in  the 

sewage  of  London,  Dr.  Fowne,  iv.  547. 
— ,  its  sources  of  supply,  and  its  money 

value,  by  J.  T.  Way,  x.  218. 

,  sulphate  of,  v.  601 ;  x.  220. 

,  salts  of,  the  power  of  the  soil  to 

retain,  by  H.  S.  Thompson,  xi.  70  ;  by 

J.  T.  Way,  313. 
— ,  trials  with  salts  of;  as  a  manure 
for  wheat,  by  J.  B.  Lawes,  xii.  10-12. 
,  chemical  properties  of  (Hemming), 

xiii.  427. 
in  soils  before  and  after  liming,  by 

J.  T.  Way,  XV.  605-512. 

—  emittCMi  by  decomposing  vegetable 
matters,  xvi.  333  (Bowditch). 

—  the  manure  for  cereals  (Way),  xvi. 
535 ;  commercial  value  of,  536  ;  money 
value  of,  in  different  substances,  539. 

Ammophila  arundanacea,  see  "  Sea^Teed 

or  matweed." 
Amygdaloid  rocks,  the  farming  of  the 

light  soils  of  (Haxton),  xt.  93. 
Anaqaus  arvensis,  see  **  Pimpernel." 
Analysis,  by  Mr.  Spence,  the  expense 

of,  ii.  36 ;  by  Professor  Way,  xiii.  34 ; 

mode  of,  viii.  207. 
of  soils,  on,  by  Dr.  Fownes,  iv. 

547. 

—  of  soils,  a  prise  essay  on,  by  Rev.. 
W.  L.  Rhanu  i.  46. 

of  the  ashes  of  plants,  on,  by  Dr. 

Fownes,  iv.  552 ;  by  Way  and  Ogston, 

vii.  693 ;  by  J.  T.  Way,  viii.  134. 
— —  of  vegetable  substances  collected  and 

tabulated,  by  E.  T.  Henuning,  xiii.  449. 

See  *' Soils,  Guano,"  &c 
Anatomy,     see     "Cattle,"     **  Sheep," 

«  Horses,"  &c. 
Anbury,  tee  **  Finger  and  toe." 
Ancholme,  river  in    Lincolnshire,   its 

drainage  value  (P.  Pusey),  iv.  293. 
Aneroid  barometer,  on  its  use  for  ascer- 
taining heights,  by  N.Whitley, xvi.  122. 
Angle  berries  in  cattle  (F.  Dun),  xv.  83. 

See  "Tumours." 
Anglesey,  Isle  of,  its  agrioultore  de- 
scribed by  S.  Rowlandson,  vii.  653. 
Animal   charcoal,  as   a   deodoriser  of 

town  sewage  (Way),  xv,  157. 
Animalcules  in  wheat,  J.  S.  Henslow  on,. 

u.  20. 
Animal  manures.  Dr.  C.  Sprengel  on, 

i.  445.    See"UumnB," 
from  South  America,  analyses  of 

(Way),  xi.  767. 
Animau,  the  fangnses  of  (E.  Sidney),  x. 

397. 
Annatto  used  to  colour  (with  timieric} 

the  Holstein  batter,  i.  385;  Cheihire 

cheese,  vi.  122. 
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Annual  meadow-grass,  analysifl  of  (Way), 
xiv.  177. 

rye-grass,  analysis  of  (Way),  xir. 

177. 

Anorth,  the,  analysis  of,  xiii.  532.^ 

Anthjbmis  arvensis,  see  *'  Chamomile." 

—  cotola,  see  "  Chamomile,  the  stink- 
ing." 

Ant-hilub,  on  their  eradication  fh>m  pas- 
tares,  hy  R.  Smith,  ix.  25. 

Amthoxanthuk  odoratum,  see  **  Sweet- 
scented  Temal-grass." 

Anthbiscos  Tolgaris,  see  **  Conunon- 
beaked  Parsley." 

Anton  and  Test  Valleys,  the  drainage 
of  (J.  A.  Clarke),  xv.  40. 

Apatite,  on  the,  or  native  phosphate  of 
lime,  by  J.  Hudson,  xii.  253. 

y  analysis  of,  xiii.  532. 

Aphides,  or  plant  lice,  on,  by  J.  Curtis, 
ill.  49,  VL  503,  vii.  416. 

Aphis,  the,  in  hops  (Rutley),  ix.  564. 

Apoplexy  in  sheep  (H.  Cleeye),  i.  299. 

Apples,  on  the  preyention  of  blight  on 
apples,  by  J.  EUis,  iv.  267. 

^~>,  on  the  cultiTation  of  orchards  and 
the  making  of  cider  and  perry,  by  F. 
Falkener,  iv.  380 ;  the  counties  most 
favourable  for  orchards,  ib, ;  thrive 
on  certain  soils,  380;  in  Worcester, 
Gloucester,  Somerset,  and  Devon, 
i6. ;  best  site  of  an  orchard,  382 ;  as- 
pect, 383 ;  raising  plants,  383 ;  graft- 
ing, 384;  planting  out,  t6.;  selection 
of  soils,  385 ;  period  of  duration  of  an 
apple,  ib, ;  table  of  cider  apples,  386- 
388 ;  list  of  table  and  kitchen  apples, 
«6. ;  pear-trees,  390,  see  **  Pears ;"  plant- 
ing out,  392 ;  preparing  the  soil  and  ma- 
nuring, 394;  pruning,  396;  manage- 
ment of  store  fruit,  398 ;  making  cider, 
«6.,  see  Cider;  yield  of  juice,  406. 

,  those  of  Kent,  described  by  G.  Buck- 
land,  vi.  278. 

«— ,  those  of  Devonshire  (Tanner),  ix. 
472. 

^^— ,  the  situations  best  adapted  to  the 
growth  of,  by  N.  Whitley,  xi.  47. 

-— ^,  cider-maker's  refiise  pulp,  ana- 
lysis of,  xiii.  498. 

,  analysis  of  the  wood  of,  xiii.  530. 

—of  Herefordshire  (Rowlandson),xiv. 
440  ;  cider  -  making,  ib, ;  analysis  of 
apples,  447;  artificial  preparauon  of 
oU  of,  448. 

Arable  land,  on  the  muntenance  of  fer- 
tility in  (J.  C.  Morton),  vii.  283. 

Arachnides,  the,  J.  Curtis  on,  v.  226. 

Abboricultoee,  on,  by  J.  S.  Stanhope, 
vii.  679 ;  on  the  treatment  of  sick  trees 
(Sir  C.  Lemon),  v.  606. 


Arbuthnot,  the  Bight  Hon.  C,  on  deep- 
draining,  vi.  129,  673,  X.  496. 

Archer,  Edward,  on  Mr.  Bickford's 
method  of  irrigation,  xiv.  153. 

Arctic  current,  its  effect  on  our  climate 
(Whitley),  xi.  21. 

ARcriUM  iappa,  see  '*  Burdock." 

Arenaria  serpyllifolia,  see  "Sandwort, 
the  tiiyme-leaved." 

trinervis,  see  "  Sandwort,  the  three- 
nerved." 

Arotleshirb  cattle  described  by  E.  F. 
Welles,  I  348;  Mr.  Poole's  herd  de- 
scribed, 349 ;  their  milk  little  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Aldemey,  349  ;  result  of 
breeding  in  Herefordshire,  ifr. 

Arksl,  John,  on  the  indications  of  fer- 
tility or  barrenness  of  soils,  whether  of 
colour,  consistence,  or  vegetation,  v. 
429. 

Arkell,  Thomas,  on  the  drainage  of 
land,  a  prize  essay,  iv.  319.  See 
''Drainage  of  land." 

Arnold,  George,  a  prize  plan  of  douUe 
cottages  for  farm  labourers,  with  speci- 
fications, XV.  455. 

Arrhek ATHERUM  avenaoeum^  see  "  Com- 
mon oat-like  grass." 

Artichoke,  Jerusalem,  the,  on  the  ana- 
lysis of  its  ashes,  by  J.  T.  Way,  viii. 
165-200. 

,  analvsis  of,  xiii.  458. 

,  M.  Boussingault  on,  vi.  579. 

,  the  leaves  of;  if  eaten  by  cows, 

gives  a  bitter  taste  to  their  milk 
(Ruegg),  xiv.  69,  ii.  258,  iii.  81. 

Arundo  phragmitis,  see  "Reed,  the  com- 
mon." 

Ash,  the,  analysis  of  the  wood  of,  xiiL 
530. 

Ashes,  analysis  of  wood,  xiii.  490  (Nesbit, 
&c.). 

peat,  lb, 

—  coal,  ib, 

sea-weed,  t6. 

wood,    used    in    Oxfordshire   for 

lucem,  clover,  and  sainfoin  (Read),  xv. 
245. 

Aspect  of  land,  the,  influence  of,  on  its 
productiveness,  by  J.  Bravendar,  v.  578. 

AspEBGiLL,  the,  one  of  the  fungi  of  the 
dairy,  by  £.  Sidney,  x.  395. 

Athol,  the  late  Duke  of,  his  plantations 
of  larch,  iii.  293. 

Atmosphere,  an  impure,  a  predisposing 
cause  of  consumption  (L.  Play  fair), 
iv.  254 ;  Professors  Youatt  and  Sewdl 
on,  ib. 

of  stables,  on  purifying,  by  a  mix- 
ture of  gypsum  or  sawdust  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  by  H.  Reece,  iv.  278. 
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ATH08PHKBE. 

Atxosphsbjb  the  food  of  plants  (Fowne), 
iv.  509. 

f  how  the  drainage  of  land  &cilitate8 

the  entrance  of  (Parkes),  t.  132. 

,  on  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles 
in  its  effects  on  cultivation,  by  N.  Whit- 
ley, xi.  1.    See  "  Climate." 

_.  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  to  plants, 
being  an  account  of  recent  researches 
on  the  subjebt,  by  J.  T.  Way,  xvi.  249. 

AuoiTE,  the,  analysis  of,  xiii.  532. 

AuBUM  maculatum,  see  **  Cuckoo  pint." 

Autumn  cleansing  of  stubbles,  on,  by  P. 
Pusey,  viii.  570. 

— ,  by  R.  Mil  ward,  xiv.  431. 

— ,  and  manuring  for  beans,  by  R. 
Yallentine,  xv.  480. 

— — -,  adyantage  of  doing  so  on  dry  turnip 
soils,  by  R.  vallentine,  xvi.  347-352. 

AvBNA  fatua,  see  "  Wild-oat." 

—  havescens,   see   "Yellow   oat-like 

-       -    -      M 

grass. 
*-*  pratensis,  see  **  Narrow-leaved  oat- 
grass. 

—  pubescens,  see  "Downy  oat-grass." 
Ayebaoe  produce  of  com  in  Dorsetshire, 

(Ruegg),  XV.  424. 
— ^  of  Essex  (Baker),  v,  39. 

—  in  E.  Lothian  (Stevenson),  xiv.  296, 

—  of  wheat  in  England  (Hoskyns), 
xvi.  577;  price,  i6.;  imports,  575;  in- 
crease of  population,  ib, 

AzHOLMB,  Isle  of,  described  (P.  Pusey), 

iv.  293. 
— ,  and  by  Arthur  Young,  iv,  294 ;  its 

warping  system  described,  295. 
Awn  of  Wley,  the,  analysis  of  the  ashes 

of  (Way  and  Ogston),  vii.  644. 
AYI.E8BUBT,  the  Vale  of  (C.  S.  Read), 

xvi.  280;  analysis  of  a  soil  from,  281 ; 

ducks,  301. 
Atneslet,  J.  M.,  experiments  on  dif- 
ferent manures  for  carrots,  iv.  270. 
Atbshire  cows,  see  «  Cows/*  **  Cattle," 
^  milk  from,  compared  with  that  of 

Galloway. and  Kerry  cows  (J.  F.Burke), 

iv.  436. 
— — ,  milk   from,   compared  with  that 

from  Irish  cows  (J.  F.  Burke),  i,  442. 
Azote,  see  **  Nitrogen." 


B. 

Babinoton,  C.  C,  on  flax-dodder,  ii.  68. 
Babraham,  J.  Webb's  farm  at,  vii.  60. 
Bacon,  on  the  preparing  of  (T.  Row- 

landson),  xi.  592. 
Baoshot  series,  the,   on  the  improve- 
.  ment  of^  in  the  New  Forest,  by  J, 

Trimmer,  xvi.  138, 


BABL1S7. 

Baker,  B,,  on  grafting  turf,  v,  600. 
Baker,  R.,  on  Essex  drainage,  iv.  35, 
,  on  the  farming  of  Essex,  prize  re- 
port, V,  1,    See  Essex. 
',  on  a  variety  of  rye  as  green  fodder, 

vi.  179. 

-,  on  the  wheat-midge,  vii.  273. 

Baker,  R.  W.,  an  experiment  with  Aus- 
tralian barley,  ix,  236, 
Baker,  T.  J.  L.,  on  the  draught  of  single 

cart-horses,  i.  429. 
Balke, — ,  his  break  for  fixed  and  portable 

steam-engines,  xv,  379. 
Bakewell,  Robert,  produced  rot,  to  pro- 
mote the  fatting  of  his  sheep,  iv,  262. 
,  his  Dishley  flock,  described  by  R. 

Smith,  viii.  2. 
,  the  introduction  of  his  sheep  inta 

Nottinghamshire  (Corringham),  vi.  17, 
,  his  sheep  described  by  J.  Wilson, 

xvi.  223. 
Baxher,  T.,  a  statement  of  the  various 

systems  of  cropping  in  the  South  of 

Scotland  on  difi'ereut  kinds  of  land,  iv, 

194.  See  "  Rotation  of  crops." 
Bampton  sheep,  on  the,  by  J,  Wilson, 

xvi.  229. 
Barclay,  D.,  experiments  with  nitrate  of 

soda,  i.  423. 
,  comparison  of  guano  with  other 

manures,  vi.  175. 
,  on  the  advantages  of  thick  sowing, 

vi.  192. 
Banks  of  tidal  rivers,  the  best  mode  of 

repairing,  by  G.  S.  Poole,  xi.  178. 
Bark,  the,  analysis  of  the  bark  of  some 

of  the  common  English  fruit  and  forest 

trees,  xiii.  530. 
Barker,  J.  R.,  on  nitrate  of  soda  as  a 

manure,  ii.  133. 
Barley,  the  varieties   usually  sown  in 

Northumberland,  ii.  164. 
— ,  harvest-time,  ib. 

,  origin  of  the  chevalier,  i.  11. 

,  the  produce  per  acre  from  1831  to 

1842,  on  Lord  Lovelace's  farm  at  Ock- 

hi^n,  iv.  23. 
• ,  growth   of,   in   the   Netherlands 

(Rham),  ill.  249, 
,  malting,  the  chemistry  of  (Fownes), 

iv,  505  ;  seed  and  straw  analysed,  529. 

,  meal  analysed,  xiii.  522. 

,  the  ravages  of  the  wireworm  on 

(Curtis),  V.  191. 
,  experiments  on,  with  saltpetre,  cubic 

petre,  common  salt,  and  rapedust  and 

guano,  by  J.  Hannam,  v.  270. 
,  cultivation  of,  in  Norfolk  (Almack), 

V,  326, 
,  gas-water  as  a  manure  for,  by  J* 

Paynter,  i.  45.      .  . 
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Barlst,  experiments  by  Mr.  Simon,  with 
various  manures  (dung,  rape-dust,  bone- 
dust,  nitrate  of  soda,  saltpetre),  i.  418..' 

,  humeller  (Parkes),  ▼.  383. 

— ,  cultivation  of,  in  Cornwall  (Kar- 
keek),vi.  407-413,  425. 

,  produce  of  (R.  Clive),  vi.  233. 

,  cultivation  of,  in  Cambridgeshire 

(Jonas),  vii.  47. 

,  report  on  the  analysis  of  the  ashes 

of,  by  Wajr  and  Ogston,  vii.  642. 

,  analysis  of  the  seed  and  straw,  by 

J.  T.  Way  and  G.  Ogston,  xi.  502. 

,  growth  of,  in  Suffolk,  by  H.  Rayn> 

bird,  viii.  279-296. 

— ,  an  experiment  with  Australian,  by 

.    R.  W.  Baker,  ix.  276. 

,  the  cro^s  of  the  N.  R.  of  Yorkshire 

(Milbum),  IX.  506. 

,  on  the  effects  of  feeding  sheep  with, 

malted  and  unmalted,  by  J.  B.  Lawes, 
X.  305,  317,  324,  326. 

— ,  on  the  management  o^  by  H.  W. 

•  Keary,  a  prize  essay,  x.  453;  the  pre- 
paration of  the  land,  453;  the  land 
twice  ploughed  for,  in  Norfolk,  456 ; 
time  of  sowing,  458 ;  of  early  sowing, 
460  ;  different  varieties  of,  4(i0. 

,  on  the  situations  best  adapted  to  the 

growth  of,  by  N.  Whitley,  xi.  50. 

,  growth  of,  in  Gloucestershire  (Bra- 

vendar),  xi.  138-149. 

",  effect  of  climate  on  the  growth  of, 

by  B.  Simpson,  xi.  652. 

,  ffrowth  of,  in  Northamptonshire, 

by  W.  Beam,  xiii.  56-59. 

— — ,  on  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  top-dressing 
for,  by  P.  Pusey,  xiii.  349. 

-— — ,  analvsis  of  a  soil  at  Lynedock,  where 
barley  failed,  xiii.  552*3. 

— ,  growth  of,  in  Surrey,  by  S.  Ever- 
shed,  xiv.  81-86. 

,  as  food  for  pigs,  by  J.  B.  Lawes,  xiv. 

461. 

— ,  growth  of,  on  light  flinty  chalk 
soils  (HaxtonJ,  xv.  100. 

,  land  for,  when  best  ploughed,  xy. 

no. 

,  growth  of,  on  the  light  sands  of 

Norfolk  (Almack),  xv.  119. 
— ,  growth  of,  in  Oxfordshire  (Read), 

XV.  214. 
,  on  the  soils  on  which  it  is  grown,  by 

J.  Coleman,  xvi.  202. 
,  growth   of,  in   Bnckingfaaaishire 

(Read),  xvi.  289. 
Barlow,  J.,  on  abortion  in  cows,  a  prixe 

•  essay,  xii.  62. 

Barnard,  J.,  on  the  use  of  g3rpsiim  as  a 
.  manure  for  sainfoin,  ii.  110. 
Barnett,  Charles,  report  on  the  live 


BEABD1SD. 

stock  shown  at  the  Lincoln  meeting 

(1854),  XV.  379. 
Barns,  construction  of  (J.  Ewart),  id. 

231. 
Barrenness  of  soils,  indications  of,  by  J. 

Arkell,  v.  429. 
Barton,  J.,  of  Emsworth,  an  account  of 

the  successful  industry  of  a  Norfolk 

labourer,  iv.  587. 
,  on  the  application  of  sulphate  of 

ammonia  to  wheat,  v.  601. 
Bartsia  odontites,  see  "  Red  bartsia.'' 
Basalt  rocks,  analysis  of,  xiii.  5S4. 
,  the  fanmng  of  the  light  soib  of  (J. 

Haxton),  xv.  93. 
Bath  bricks  made  at  Bridgewater,  vii 

268. 
Bathing  lambs,  as  a  core  for  the  soonr, 

by  R.  Fisher,  v.  279. 
Bean-heal,  on  feeding  cattle  with,  aad 

with  mangold  and  other  roots  (Ma^ 

Douall),  xiii.  113. 
Bhans,  the  produce  per  acre,  fWnn  1891 

to  1842,  on  Lord  Lovelace's  Hum  at 

Ockham,  iv.  23. 
,  method  of  growing  beans  and  cab- 
bages on  the  same  ground,  by  the  Eail 

of  Lovelace,  v.  112. 

,  the  average  produce  of  Essex,  v.  31 

,  growth  of,  in  Norfolk,  v.  339. 

,  on  the  insects  affecting,  by  J.  Curias, 

vii.  404. 
— ,  on  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  ci,  by 

J.  T.  Way,  viii.  167,  ix.  149. 
,  on  the  analyns  of  the  seed,  by  J.  T. 

Way,  X.  494. 
— ,  analysis  of,  grown  on  warp  seals,  bf 

T.  J.  Herepath,  xi.  105. 
,  growth  of,  in  Surrey  (Ever8faed[)» 

xiv.  87.   , 
,  growth  of,  in  East  Lothian  (Sle* 

venson),  xiv.  287;  deenaed  there  tke 

best  crop  for  the  preparation  of  whest, 

287. 
— — ,  on  the  bean-turnip  ihllow,  by  T. 

Burroughes,  xiv.  425. 
,  the  growth  of  winter  beans  in  Oi- 

fbrdshire  (Read),  xv.  215. 
and  peas,  on  the  cultivation  o^  » 

prize  essay,  by  R.  Vallentine.  xv.  478; 

manure  when  best  applied,  480 ;  bow 

to  make  them  cleansing  crops,  481; 

varieties  of  beans- and  peas,  485;  their 

diseases,  486. 
,  produced  on  different  soils  (Cote- 

man),  xvi.  202. 
— ,  growth  of,  In   Buckinghamsbiw 

(Read),  xvi.  291. 
Bearded  darnel  (Buckman),  xv.  470,471. 
,  its  soils  and  habits  (Buckman),  xri. 

366. 
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Bbarinq-rbins,  on  their  nsdeMness,  by 

Viscount  Downe,  zv.  73 ;  the  cause  of 

rearing  in  carriage-hones,  xiv.  lia 
BiamN,  William,  on  the  farming  of  North- 
.  an^tonshire,  a  prize  essay,  xiii.  44. 
Bearne,    E.  S.,  on  the  application  of 

goano  and  other  manares  at  Stover,  z. 

399. 
Bbabt,  B.,  on  the  manufacture  of  drain- 

ing^tiles,  iL  93.    See  **  Draining  tiles." 
^— ,  on  the  proper  materials  for  filling 

up  drains,  and  the  mode  in  which  water 

enters  them,  iy.  411.    See  "  Drainage 

of  land." 
Bra>F0RD,  Duke  of,  on  labourers^  cottages, 

z.  185. 
—  Level  (Jonas),  vii.  64;  (Clarke), 

TiiL  83-93,  zv.  25.   See  "  Fen  district," 

"  Drainage  of  land." 
Bkbcb,  the,  its  planting  and  manage- 
ment (Falkener),  iii.  271. 
— — .  for  hed^,  on,  by  J.  Grigor,  vi.  SSI. 
,  analysis  of  its  wood,  bsirk,  and 

leaves,  xiii.  530. 
woods  of  the  Chiltem  Hills  in  Oz- 

fbrdshire  (Read),  zv.  S53. 
,  the  sheep's  fescue-grass  grows  under, 

in  the  Cotteswolds  (Head),  zv.  464. 
^-*^  woods  of  Buckinghamshire  (Raid), 

zvi.  307. 
Beef,  aoaiysis  of  (L.  Play&ir),  zii.  584. 
Bbbs,  on  the  management  o(  by  T.  W. 

Jeston,  i.  503. 
Beetroot,  the  action  of  dung  and  some 
.  artificial  manures  on,  by  P.  Pusey,  vi. 

528.    i^M  *' Mangold." 
•--*,  on  the  manumcture  of  sugar  from, 

by  J.  Wilson,  ziii.  144.    See  "  Sugar." 
— ,  section  of  a  root,  ziii.  150. 
,  refuse  matter  of  beetroot  sugar- 

makers,  analysed,  ziii.  498. 
Beetles,  the  elators,  skipjacks,  dick- 
.  beetles,  &c.,  the  parents  of  the  wire- 
.  worm,   J.    Curtis   on,  v.  180.      See 

«  Wireworm,"  "  Insects." 
I^BCiUNO  flax,  J.  MacAdam  on,  viii. 

377,  453. 
Bbloium,  see  **  Netherlands." 
Beixis  perennis,  see  "  Daisy." 
Bbkevit  societies  in  the  ll  B.  of  Yoric- 

shire,  iz.  127. 
Bbnqal,  water  holding  cubic  petre  and 

other  salts    used    for    irrigation  (B. 

Wood),  ziii.  359. 
Bennett,  S.,  on  the  growth  of  oats,  zii. 

113. 
Berbebrt-bush,  supposed  influence  of, 

in  producing  mildew  in  wheat,  iL  13 ; 

J.  S.  Henslow  on,  223. 
"—^  the  parasitic  fungus  of,  by  the  Rev. 

£.  Sidney,  z.  388. 


BLOOD. 

Berkshire,  the  dialk  soils  of,  described 

by  Mavor,  zii.  48S. 
Bickpord,  John,  on  an  improved  sjrsteni 

of  irrigation,  ziii.  162. 
— ,  observations  on,  by  £.  Aveher,  zIt. 

153. 
— ,  Joseph  Druce  on,  ziv.  432. 
Biddel's  scarifier,  practical  ezperienee  in 

the  use  of,  by  H.  Case,  i.  357  (and 

eee  Izv.). 
Bile,  the,  its  action  and  uses  (Playfair), 

iv.  236-261. 
BiLLTSE,  E.,  on  the  application  of  bones 

to  grass-land,  ii.  91. 
Bindweed,  the  small,  its  soils  and  habits 

(Buckman),  zvi  364. 

the  great,  zvi.  364. 

Birds,  gizzards  of,  zv.  278. 
BiRCH-TR^E,  the,  on  its  planting   and 

management  (Falkener),  iii.  274. 
— ,  analysis  of  its  wood,  ziii.  530. 
Bisiobt,  die  (Buckman),  zvL  364-375. 
Bulge    caterpillar    of    the    tnmip,   J. 

Curtis  on,  il  364.    See  **  losecU." 
^—  palmer,  black  jack,  black  slug,  ii. 

364. 
earth,  the,  of  the  central  re^ons  of 

Russia,  by  R.  I.  Murchison,  viii.  125. 

See  **  Russia." 
Blacker,  William,  past  and  present  state 

of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  iv.  437.     See 

"  Ireland." 
Blaikie,  W.,  his  proposed  rotation  of 

crops,  i.  283. 
Black-head,  the  (Buckman),  zvi.  862. 
Black-lbo,  the,  in  sheep,  zvi.  392. 
Black  medick,  or  nonsuch  grass,  analysis 

of  (Way),  ziv.  179. 
Blackmoob,  Vale  of  (Rnegg),  zv.  417. 
Black   mustard,  its    soils    and  habits, 

(Buckman),  zvL  360 ;  number  of  its 

seeds,  377. 
Black-muzzle  in  sheep  (Cleeve),  i.  308. 
Black- water  in  sheep  (Cleeve),  L  316. 
Bladder  campion,  its  soils  and  habits 

(Buckman),  zvi.  360. 
Bleachers'  lime  refuse,  analysis  of^  ziii. 

408. 

—  spent  leys,  analysis  of,  ziii  506. 
Bligh,  Captain  Walter,  his  work, '  The 

English   Improver  Improved,'  aotioed 
by  J.  Parkes,  vii.  252. 
Blight  in  apples,  its  prevention,  by  J 
EUis,  iv.  267.    See  **  Apples." 

—  in  peas  (E.  Sidney),  z.  391. 
Blind,  the,  in  sheep  (R.  Smith),  viii.  24. 
Blood  of  the  oz,  analysis  of,  zi.  389,  iv. 

21 5.    See  **  Food  of  live  stock." 

,  on,  bv  J.  B.  Simonds,  z.  575. 

,  driecl,  as  manure,  by  J.  S.  Way, 

zii.  584 ;  analysis  of  dry  oz-blood  and 
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oz-Aesh,  tb,;  animal  consnmptioD  of 
meat  by  an  adult  person,  585. 

Blood  of  a  healthy  and  of  a  glanderons 
horse  analysed  (F.  Dun),  xiv.  129. 

Bltth,  Bir^  of  Bumbam,  Norfolk,  ex- 
periments by,  on  drilling  wheat  at 
different  distances,  t.  355. 

BoBBiN-JOAN,  a  disease  in  potatoes,  on,  by 
Sir  C.  Lemon,  iv.  431. 

Boo,  an  account  of  an  improTement  of 
a  shaking  bog  at  Meare  in  Cheshire, 
by  £.  Galton,  yi.  18S. 

Boo-EA&TH,  the  farming  of  the  light 
soils  of,  in  Ireland  (Haxton),  xt.  95. 

Boo  iron-ore,  analysis  of  a  specimen  o^ 
from  Islay,  xiii.  554. 

BoNE-mills,  those  shown  at  Lincoln  meet- 
ing (1854),  XY.  373. 

,  those  shown  at  Carlisle  (1855),  xri. 

519. 

Bones,  application  of,  to  g^rass-land,  in 
Cheshire,  by  £.  Billyse,  ii.  91 ;  grass- 
.  soil  best  adapted  for  bones,  ib. ;  when 
tenants  allowed  to  put  on  bones,  t6. ; 
time  of  application,  ib. ;  weight  of  a 
bushel  of  bone-dust,  ib. ;  size  preferred, 
t6. ;  boiled  and  green  bones  equally  efll- 
eacious,  93. 

—  for  turnips,  by  B.  A.  Christopher, 
267. 

,  compared  with  Poittevin's  manure, 

by  J.  Higgins,  269. 

,  by  H.  C.  Compton,  ib. 

,  trials  on  turnips  with,  by  J.  Everett, 

■270 ;  on  different  manures  as  a  substi- 
tute for,  by  J.  Marshall,  iii.  164. 

-— — ,  on  the  solution  of,  in  sulphuric 
acid,  for  the  purposes  of  manure,  by  the 
Duke  of  Bichmond,  It.  408. 

— ,  note  on  the  above  paper,  by  P. 
Pusey,  »6. ;  nature  of  bones,  ib. ;  boiled 
bones  as  good  manure  as  unboiled,  4U8 ; 
.  calcined  bones,  ib. 

— •— ,  Dr.  Fownes  on,  iv.  542. 

— — •  used  for  turnips  in  Nottinghamshire 
before  1794,  vi.  17. 

-^f— ,  an  experimental  inquiry  into  the 
theory  of  the  action  and  the  practical 
application  of,  as  a  manure  for  turnips, 
a  prize  essay,  by  J.  Uannam,  vi.  49 ; 
the  inorganic  portion  the  most  valuable, 
53, 61 ;  trials  with,  fresh,  boiled,  findy 
pulverized,  rough,  and  dissolved  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  59. 

■  and   sulphuric    acid,    by    W,    C. 

Spooner,  vi.  71. 

— •  as  a  manure  for  beetroot,  by  P. 
Pusey,  vi.  529. 

— ,  on  a  new  method  of  preparing  for 
manure,  by  P.  Pusey,  viii.  17  (ferment- 
ing). 


BBAYEaTDAR. 

BoKSB,  on  the  pntre&ction  ot,  by  P.  P»- 

sey,  ix.  530. 

,  on,  by  J.  T.  Way,  x.  217. 

for  pastures,  by  P.  Pusey,  xi.  409. 

— ,  analysis  of  fossil  bones  (Herepath^. 

xii.  100. 

—  eaten  bj  "crovek'd"  cows  in  Coin* 
berland  (Dickenson),  xiii.  259. 

,  analysis  of  fVesh,  xiii.  490 ;  whelk 

mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  burnt  and 
nnbumt,  t6. 

—  useless  on  the  silica  strata  soils  of 
the  lower  chalk  (Paine),  xiv.  236. 

used  for  grass-land  with  salt,  by 

B.  Milward,  xiv.  430. 

^—  used  in  Oxfordshire  (Bead),  xv.  242, 
V  trials  with,  simple  and  dissolvedv 

for  swedes,  by  Dr.  A.  Voelcker,  xvi, 

95. 
BooK-KKEFiNa,   J.  Morton's   scientilic^ 

iii.  145. 
BoTRTTis  of  the  vetch,  the  Bev.  £.  Sid- 
ney on,  X.  892. 

of  the  potato,  394. 

of  the  turnip,  i6. 

of  the  mangel-wurzel,  ib. 

BocBNE,  EIemp,  experiments  with  various 

manures  for  tiie  turnip  crop,  xvi.  88. 
Bournes,  the  winter,  or  intermitting,  of 

Dorsetshire  (Buegg),  xv.  416. 

of  Oxfordshire  (Bead),  xv.  193. 

BoussiNOADLT,  M.,  on  increasing  the  fei^ 

tility  of  the  soil  by  substances  contain- 
ing nitrogen,  ii.  309. 

,  on  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  vi.  578. 

BowDiTCH,  Bev.  W.  B.,  on  the  chemical 

changes  in  the  fermentation  of  dung,. 

a  prize  essay,  xvi.  323. 
BowLT,  £.,  on  one-horse  carts,  a  priie- 

essay,  vi.  156. 
Box-lTEEDiNO,    on,  with    linseed  coni- 

pouuds,  by  G.  MchoUs,  viii.  473. 

»  by  Mr.  Wames,  described,  viii.  474. 

,  on  the  construction  of  boxes,  xi. 

202,  243,  274. 
,  manure  made  by,  analysed  (Way)r 

xi.  768,  xiii.  482. 
BoTB,  H.,  on  the  Kentish  com^scytheaiid 

binding  rake,  i.  444. 
Beachtpodium  pinnatum,  see  <'  Btooiik 

grass,  the  heath  false." 
sylvaticnm,  sec  "  Broom-grass,  the 

slender  false." 
Brake,  the,  or  braken,  its   soils  and 

habits  (Buckman),  xvi.  366. 
Bramble,  the,  its  spils  and  habits  (Buck- 

man),  xvi.  360. 
Bramston,  T.  W.,  on  the  narrow  and 

wide  drilling  of  wheat,  i.  294. 
Bravemdar,  J.,  on  the  indications  whieb- 

are  practical  guides  in  judging  of  the 
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BBAYBIVDAB. 

i^itity  and  barrenneM  of  the  soil, 

a  prize  report,  t.  559. 
Bbavendab,  J.,  on    the  advantages  or 

disadyantages  of  breaking  np  grass- 

hind,  a  prize  essay,  vii.  161. 
—J  on    the   farming   of  Glouoester- 
.   shire,  a  prize  report,  zi.  116. 
Brassica  nafrus,  tee  **  Narew  or  wild 

rape." 
Bran,  proportion  of,  and  flour  in  seeds  of 

▼heat  rPownes),  iv.  546.  See  "  Flour." 
as  rood  for  pigs,  by  J.  B.  Lawes, 

xiv.  461. 
— ,  analysis  of,  xiii.  524. 
Braxey,  watery,  in  sheep  (Cleeve),  i.  316. 
BBATBBOOiLE,  Lord,  on  the  Audley  End 

water-meadows,  yi.  522. 
Bread,  the  mouldiness  of,  a  fungus  (E. 

Sidney),  x.  396. 
Break,  for  portable  and  fixed  engines, 

by  —  Balke,  xv.  379. 
Brbbdinq,  see  "  Cattle,"  ♦*  Sheep,"  &c 
Breeds,  peculiar,  of  sheep,  on,  by  F.  Dun, 

xyL  17;  of  pigs,  18. 
of  pigs,  eiSect  of  bree^ng  in  and  in 

(F.  Dun),  xvi.   38.      See  "Downs," 

"  Devon,"  "  Horses,"  &c. 
Brewers'  spent  hope,  analyus  of,  xiii. 

498. 
— »-  grains,  analysis  of,  xiii.  522 ;  dis- 
tillers' refuse,  t6. 
—  grains,  as  food  for  pigs,  by  J.  B. 

Lawes,  xiv.  461. 
Broom,  sown  as  a  crop  on  the  poorest 

soils  of  the  Netherlands  (Rham),  ii.  43. 
Bricks,  on  hollow  brick  roofs,  by  R. 

Dunn,  XV.  181. 
— ,  cost  of  making  (J.  Wiggins),  i.  358. 
•— *,  Bath,  made  at   Bridgewater,  vii. 

268. 
Bridgewater  Level  (Acland),  xi.  698. 
Briza  media,  see   **  Common    quaking 

grass." 
Broad-leaved  plantiun,   the  effect  of 

irri^tion  upon  (Buckman),  xv.  470. 
— ,  Its  soils  and  habits  (Buckman),  xvi. 

364. 
Brodib,  J.,  his  &rm  at  Abbey  Mains, 

£.  Lothian,  xiv.  311. 
Broxe- GRASS,    the    soft,    analysis    of 

(Way),  xiv.  177. 
•— ,  its  soils  and  habits  (Buckman),  xvi. 

366. 
— ,  the  com  or  smooth  rye,  its  soils  and 

habits  (Buckman),  xvL  366. 
,the  barren,  its  soils  and  habits,  xvi, 

366. 
— ,  the  upright,   analysis  of  (Way), 

xiv.  177. 
y  its  growth  in  different  situations 

(Buckman),  xv.  468. 


BI7CKLAKD. 

BltoMs-QRASS,  the  slender  fidse  (Buck* 

man),  xv.  464,  xvi.  366. 
^— ,  the  heath  false  (Buckman),  xv, 

464,  xvi.  366. 
Bromus  erectus,  see  ^*  Brome-grass,  the 

upright." 
mollis,  see  "  Brome-grass,  the  soft." 

—  secalinus,  see  "  Brome-grass,  the 
com  or  smooth  rye." 

sterilis,    see    "  Brome-gnss,    the 

barren." 

Broom-rafe  or  orobanche,  a  plant  in- 
jurious to  clover,  by  J.  Main,  i.  173. 

,  the  tall  (Buckman),  xvi.  364. 

,  the  branched,  xvi.  364. 

y  the  minor,  xvi.  364. 

Bboughtoh  House  fiurm,  xvi.  296. 

Brown,  H.  H.,  on  the  drainage  of  ]and„ 
iii.  166. 

BucKiwoHAifHWiRE,  ou  the  farming  of,  a 
prize  report,  by  C.  S.  Bead,  xvi.  269  ; 
climate,  270 ;  rainfall,  temperature,  ib. ; 
geology  of,  271 ;  the  plastic  clay,  272 ; 
the  sands  and  gravels,  273 ;  the  uppev 
chalk,  ib. ;  the  lower  chalk,  275 ;  the 
Chiltem  hills,  ib, ;  analysis  of  the  chalk, 
276  ;  the  greensand,  t&.,  277  ;  the  gault, 
«6. ;  the  iron  or  lower  greensand,  A. ; 
the  oolite,  278-282 ;  the  vale  of  Ayles- 
bury, 280 ;  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  280 : 
the  Oxford  clay,  ib,  282 ;  analysis  oi 
a  vale  of  Aylesbury  soil,  281 ;  arable 
districts,  283 ;  the  rotations  on  differant 
soils,  284 ;  on  the  plastic  day,  i&. ;  on 
the  Chiltems,  t6. ;  in  the  vale  of  Ayles- 
bury, 285;  on  gravelly  soils,  t6.;  on 
clay  soils,  tb, ;  on  the  great  oolite,  286 ; 
the  management  of  fallows,  ib. ;  growth 
of  oats  and  barley,  289 ;  clover,  ib. ; 
beans  and  peas,  291 ;  water-cresses,  ib. ; 
grass-land,  292 ;  grazing,  293 ;  cattle, 
ib, ;  Creslow  farm,  294 ;  Putlowes  &rm, 
295;  Broughton  farm,  296;  Hereford 
cattle,  293;  short-homs,  297;  butter,  t6. ; 
oows,  298 ;  dairies,  ib. ;  their  produoe> 
299 ;  sheep,  t6. ;  'pigs,  301 ;  pork,  «6. ; 
Aylesbury  ducks,  ib.;  horses,  302; 
dny-horses,  303 ;  manures,  ih.;  chalk, 
304;  implements,  305;  improvements  in 
its  s^culture  since  1809, 306 ;  wastes, 
307 ;  Haddon  Chace,  ib. ;  beech-woods» 
ib, ;  fiirm-buildings,  308 ;  average  rental* 
310 ;  tithes,  ib. ;  poor-rates,  31 1 ;  roads, 
312;  labourers,  ib.;  cottages,  313; 
Haddenham  Manor  &rm,  320. 

BucKLAND,  O.,  on  the  fiirming  of  Kent* 
vi.25l.    See'*Kent." 

,  W.,  D.D.,  on  the  causes  of  the 

general  presence  of  the  phosphates  in 
3ie  strata  of  the  earth,  and  in  all  fertile 
soils,  X.  520. 
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BUCKUET* 

BucxusT,  J.,  on  a  peeoliar  diseue  in 

ewes,  ii.  116. 
^CKJiAN,  James,  on  finger  and  toe  in 

root  crops,  xt.  125. 
— -,  the  natural  hittory  and  agricnl- 

taral  economy  of  the  British  graaMS, 

a  prize  essay,  xr.  462. 
<-— >,  on  agricoltoral  weeds,  a  prize  essay, 

xvi.  359. 
Buckwheat,  analysis  of,  xiii.  474. 

,  the  climbing  (Buckman),  xri.  364. 

Buouoss,  the  small,  its  soils  and  habits 

(Buckman),  xvi.  364. 
-^,  the  viper's,  xvi.  364. 
Bugs  in  com,  J.  Curtis  od,  vi.  509. 
Bulbous  crowfoot,  the,  the  effect  of  irri- 
gation upon  (Buckman),  xv.  470. 

: >  its  soils  and  habits,  xvi.  360. 

Bolls,  proposed  method  of  taming  savage, 

.    by  Erasmus  Galton,  iv.  559. 

-^— ,  the  Jersey,  scale  of  points  of  (Le 

Couteur),  v.  44  ;  (Jersey  Ag.  Sec.)  xii. 

582. 
BuMBURT,  Sir  £L  C,  on  the  allotment 

system,  V.  391.    See  *^  Allotment  sys- 
tem.'" 
Bunt,  or  smut-balls,  in  wheat  (Henslow), 

ii.  4.    See  '*  Smut." 
BuPLUERUM  rotundifolinm,  see  "  Hares'- 

ear,  the  common." 
Burdock,  the  (Buckman),  xvi.  362. 
BuBOESB,  J.,    on  nitrate  of  soda  as  a 

manure,  ii.  131. 
BuKKE,  John,  jun.,  on  the  breeding  send 

management  of  horses  on  a  farm,  v. 

608.    5iw*' Horses." 
BuBKS,  J.  F.,  on  drainage  of  land,  ii.  273, 
— ,  on  cottage  economy  and  cookery, 

iii.  83. 
«— -,  crown  estate  at   Kinc  William's 

Town  in  the  counties  of  Cork  and 

Kerry,  iv.  435.    See  «*  Cows." 
*— •,  experimental  improvements  on  the 

estate,  iv.  435. 
BuBMESS,  C,  on  the  marling  of  a  light 

sandy  soil  on  the  Duke  of  BedfonL's 

fieirm  at  Wobum,  iii.  233.    See  **  Bfarl- 

mg. 
BlTBNET,  the  common  salad,  analyris  of 

(Way),  xiv.  177. 
BuBNT  day,  effect  of  on  a  crop  of  wheat 

orowing  on  a  heavy  clay 'soil,  by  P. 

Pusey,  vi.  477.    See  "  Clay-burning." 
— ,  bonung  land  for  numnra,  by  T. 

RowUndson,  viii.  146. 
BuBBELL,  Sir  Charlea,  on  soma  varieties 

of  wheat,  ii.  147. 
— ^,  on  white  carrots,  v.  281. 
BuBBouoHEs,  Rev.  Thomas,  a  method  of 
preserving  corn-stacks  from  damage, 
by,  xiv.  67. 
— ,  on  the  bean-turnip  fallow,  xiv.  425. 


OABBAOE. 

BuRROUOHBi,  T.  C,  on  white  mnsltrd,  t 

prize  essay,  vii.  31. 

Bush  vetch, the, analysed  (Way), xiv.  1 79. 

BuTTEB  of  the  Netherlands  (Rhara),  iiL 
259. 

of  Holstein  (C.  S.  Carr),  i.  382. 

of  North  Wales  (Rowlaodson),  til 

671. 

of  Gloucestershire  (BravendarX  zi- 

152. 

of  Somersetuhire  ( Acland),  xi.  735. 

,  on  the  production  of,  by  T.  Row* 

landson,  a  prize  essay,  xiiL  23 ;  oooi- 
position  of  curd  and  skimmed  vAlik, 
t6.  •  of  new  milk,  by  Dr.  Play  fair,  25; 
on  the  tat  of  animals,  and  in  the 
food,  26 ;  in  Cheshire  the  milk  fit>m 
cows  fed  on  tares  and  vetches  does 
not  produce  first-class  cheese,  29; 
produced  by  hand-churning  and  bf 
machinery,  38 ;  saltpetre  removes  tke 
tnmipy  flavour  from  cream,  42 ;  botts 
sometimes  coloured  by  annatto,  or  tks 
scraping  of  the  red  part  of  carrots,  43; 
Professor  Trail  and  Drs.  Bostock  sad 
Gerard  on  the  comparative  quantity 
of  butter  yielded  by  milk  and  cream, 
separate  or  mixed,  sweet  and  soar,  or 
scalded,  32. 

-^— ,  large  produce  of^  firom  a  Cnmbo^ 
land  cow  (Dickinson),  xiii.  255. 

-^«-,  on  the  production  of,  by  Louis  R 
Ruegg,  xiv.  68  ;  butter-makiuff  in  Do^ 
setshire,  (b. ;  milk  rendered  bitt^  bf 
cow  feeding  on  wormwood,  sow-thistle, 
or  the  leaves  of  the  artichoke,  69 ;  ill 
effects  of  the  •cow  drinking  bad  water. 
t&. ;  necessity  for  deanlmees  in  the 
dairynuid,  70 ;  the  cow,  t6. ;  the  G«n- 
sey  cow,  71  ;  the  food,  *6. ;  removal  of 
tumipy  taste  from,  72 ;  chnmiBg,  73; 
letting  dairies,  74 ;  the  sui>ply  of  ba^ 
ter,  75  ;  foreign  imports  ot  t5. ;  Irish 
butter,  imports  of,  77;  ftcsh  butter 
from  Belgium,  A. ;  bad  butteiHaskt  <tf 
Dorset,  78. 

,  improvements  needed  in  the  mw" 

tug  of  Dorset  (Riieg[g),  xv.  450. 

of  Buckinghamshire  (Read\xvi.S97. 

BuTTBB-BUB,  its  habits  and  soils  (Back- 
man),  xvi.  362. 


c. 

Cabbaob,  method  of  growing  besaf  sod 
cabbages  on  the  same  ground,  by  the 
Earl  of  Lovelaee,  v.  1 1 2.    See  Besoa 

,  ravages  of  the  wireworm  on,  v.  193. 

^-— ,  growth  of;  at  Stinchcombe,  in  Gloa- 
cestershire,  i.  391. 

*-^,  growth  of,  in  Suffolk,  viii.  276. 
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OABBAaS. 

Cabbage,  cow,  analyns  of,  by  Way  and 
Ogston,  xii.  512. 

— ,  analysis  of,  xiii.  474. 

,  cultivation  of,  on  the  light  flinty 

chalk  soils  (Haxton),  xt.  100. 

— ,  growth  of,  in  Oxfordshire  (Sead), 
XV.  209. 

fly,  J.  Cnrtis  on,  iv.  128. 

CAKE-bmisers,  see  '•  Oil-cake  Bruisers." 

Calcabeous  soils,  the  origin  of  (Fowne), 
iv.  500. 

— ,  on,  by  J.  Trimmer,  xii.  45S.  . 

,  on  the  barrenness  or  fertility  of,  by 

J.  Coleman,  xvi.  173-179 ;  analysis  of 
a  soil,  193. 

— ,  the  weeds  of  (Buckman),  xvi.  868, 

Oai£NI>ar,  a,  of  cottage  gardening,  by  J. 
Main,  ii.  341. 

Caloric,  see  «  Heat." 

Calveing,  on  the  diseases  occurring 
after,  by  W.  C.  Sibbald,  xii.  554. 

Calvert,  W.,  on  nitrate  of  soda  as  a 
manure,  ii.  126. 

Calves,  on  the  means  of  calculating  the 
number  of  from  a  herd  of  cows  (Lord 
Spencer),  ii.  112. 
'  —I  the  management  and  rearing  of  in 
Cheshire  (Palin),  v.  75 ;  food  for,  %b. ; 
a  recipe  for  disordered  bowels  in,  75. 

,  the  management  and  ikttening  of  in 

Holland  (Karkeek),  v.  252. 

,  the  management  and  rearing  of  in 

Nottinghamshire  (Corringham),  vi.  21. 

,  slipping    calf   (Keary),    ix.    445 ; 

(Barlow),  xii.  62. 

,  the  quarter-evil  of,  in  Derbyshire 

(Rowley),  xiv.  53. 

of  Oxfordshire  (Read),  xv.  225. 

y  on  the  teeth  of,  by  J.  B.  Simonds, 

XV.  317. 

Cambridge,  W.,  on  the  advantage  of  re- 
ducing the  size  and  number  of  hedges, 
▼i.  833. 

Cambredoeshire,  on  the  farming  of,  a 
priae  essay,  by  S.  Jonas,  vii.  85 ;  the 
light-land  district,  39 :  its  rotation  of 
crops,  40 ;  its  fallows,  ib. ;  its*  turnips, 
42 ;  its  mangold-wurzel,  45 ;  itsbaiiey- 
crops,  47 ;  its  clover,  its  legumes,  48  ; 
its  wheat,  ib, ;  use  of  rape-dust  for, 
49  ;  the  heavy-land  district  of,  50 ;  its 

'  Totation  of  crops,  52 ;  the  western  dis* 
trict,  55 ;  the  first  English  county  in 
which  irrigation  was  introduced,  59 ; 
the  estate  of  Babraham,  60;  Jonas 
Webb's  flock,  ib, ;  the  fen-district  of, 
or  Isle  of  Ely,  62 ;  history  of  dkeir  im- 
provement, t6. ;  the  Bedford  Level,  64  ; 

•  Its  steam-engines,  their  power,  66 ;  ab- 
sence of  any  regular  rotation  of  erops  in, 
70 ;  claying  of  the  fen-land,  71 ;  on  the 
chalk  formation  of  (Trimmer),  xii.  460. 


OABLIBIiE. 

Cahelxka  sativa,  see  ''Gold  of  plea* 
sure." 

Campbell,  J.,  on  the  steeping  of  seeds 
(as  fertilizers),  iv.  557. 

Camterburt,  the  bop-grounds  of,  vi.  262. 

Camdttuft,  its  soils  and  habits  (Buck- 
man),  xvi.  360. 

Canary,  its  growth  in  Essex  (Baker),  t; 
38. 

Canker  in  sheep  (J.  Seaman),  xvi.  9. 

Capital,  estimate  of,  for  a  Kentish  farm, 
by  J.  Tomson,  viii.  36. 

Capsella  bursa  pastoris,  see  **  Shepheid*s 
Purse." 

Carawat,  growth  of  in  Essex  (Baker), 
V.  37  ;  sown  with  coriander-seed,  ib, 

,  the  tuberous,  its  soils  and  habits 

(Buckman),  xvi.  361. 

Carbon,  the  quantity  of  carb<ni  c<«ibined 
with  oxygen  in  the  lungs  of  a  hone 
and  a  cow  (Karkeek),  v.  251. 

,  on  its  chemical  properties,  by  E, 

S.  Hemming,  xiii.  425. 

^— -  of  plants,  whence  derived  (Fownes), 
iv.  510. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  analysis  of 
(Hemming),  xiii.  490. 

of  potash,  analysis  of,  xHi.  490. 

of  soda,  analysis  of,  xiii.  490. 

Carbonic  acid  ^as.  Dr.  Oaubeny's  ex- 
periments on  Its  evolution  by  plants; 
IV.  515. 

-^— ,  the  quantity  produced  by  animals 
and  by  men,  iv.  515. 

,  proportion  of  in  the  atmosphere, 

iv.  518. 

y  its  chemical  properties,  by  E.  T« 

Hemming,  xiii.  432. 

Carboniferous  limestone,  see  **  Lime* 
stone." 

CARNATioN-grass,  see  •*  Sedge." 

Carnations  are  attacked  by  wireworms 
(Curtis),  V.  196. 

Caeob  bean,  its  firuit  analysed,  xiii.  522. 

Carduus  acaulis,  see  "  Thntle,  the  stem- 
less." 

arvensis,  see  *  Thistle,  the  com." 

laoceolatus,  see  **  Thistle,  the  spear- 

plnme." 

nutans,- 8M  "  Thistle-musk." 

palustris,  see  Thistle,  the  marsh." 

Carbx,  see  **  Sedge  or  carnation  grass." 

Cablina  vulgaris,  see  **  Thistle,  the  car- 
line." 

Carlisle,  report  of  the  exhibition  of 
livestock  at  the  meeting  of,  by  W. 
Simpson,  xvi.  502. 

-~^,  on  the  exhibition  and  trial  of  im- 
plements at,  by  W.  P.  Hobbs,  xvi. 
505. 

— ~,  premiums  awarded  at,  for  live  stock, 
xvi.  xxi. ;  f»r  impkmcBfIs,  xxxvii. 
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CABB. 

Cabb,  J.  S.,  on  a  method  of  destroying 
rats  and  mice,  iii.  428. 

-^— ,  on  rural  economy  abroad,  i.  124. 
^e«?"  Mecklenburg." 

— — ,  on  the  rural  economy  of  Schleswig, 
HoUtein,  and  Lauenberg,  i.  371.  See 
"HoUtein." 

T^-t  o«i  the  sheep'i^x,  its  causefl*  symp- 
toms, and  cure,  viii.  489. 

Cabrot,  the  white  or  Belgian,  on,  by 
J.  G.Morton,  ii.  41. 

— ,  P.  Pusey  on,  ii.  41. 

i  early  horn,  Lord  Ducie  on,  ii.  42. 

,  red,  the   weight  per  acre  grown 

Arom  1836  to  1842  on  Lord  LoTelace's 
Surrey  farm  at  Ockham,  iy.  23. 

— ,  on  white  carrots,  by  G.  Turner  of 
Barton,  account  of  a  crop.  It.  269. 

•— ,  experiments  on  different  manures 
for  carrots,  by  J.  M.  Aynesley,  on  a 
clay  soil,  iv.  270. 

1 ,  on  wbite,  by  Sir  G.  Burrell,  t.  281. 

— -,  on  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  of,  by 
J.  T.  Way,  viii.  161. 

— -,  growth  of  in  Suffolk  (Raynbird), 
viii.  275 ;  of  white  Belgian,  293. 

— ,  the  insects  which  affect,  by  J. 
Gurtis,  iz.  174. 

— ,  as  food  for  horses,  by  W.  G.  Spooner, 
ix.  271. 

— ,  on  the  cultivation  of  with  mangold- 
wurzel  in  alternate  rows,  by  P.  Pusey, 
xii.  580. 

— ,  Goionel  MacDouall  on  feeding 
cattle  with,  and  bean-meal,  xiii.  113. 

— — ,  on  the  composition  of  white  Belgian, 

.  by  A.  Voelcker,  xiii.  385;  contain 
ammoniacal  salts,  389  ;  analysis  of,  393. 

— -,  analysis  of,  xiii.  458. 

,  growth  of  on  light  flinty  chalk  soils 

(Haxton),  xt.  100. 

— ,  on  finger  and  toe  in,  by  J.  Buck- 
man,  XT.  125,  see  *< Finger  and  toe;" 
experiments  with  the  wild  carrot,  ib, 

Gabb8,  the  district  called  the,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire (Gorringham),  vi.  40. 

m  Yorkshire  (Legard),  ix,  89. 

•— -  in  Lincolnshire  (Glarke),  xii.  355. 

Garts,  on  the  reduction  of  labour  by 
means  oi^  by  H.  J.  Hannam,  ii.  73; 
one-horse  cart  used  in  Gnmbei^ 
land    and    Westmoreland,  73 ;  figure 

.  of,  ib. ;  very  general  in  the  west 
of  Scotland,  74;  its  lightness,  ib.\ 
its  weight,  75 ;  its  capaciousness,  t&. ; 
how  pressure  on  horse  in  ascending  or 
descending  a  hill  obviated,  76 ;  use  of 
harvest-carts  in  France,  78 ;  hints  for 
the  construction  of  carts  for  different  lo- 
calities, 79 ;  figures  of  different  shaped 
carts,  80 ;  how  skidded  in  descending 
hills,  81 ;  dung-carts,  83 ;  market-carts, 


CATTLE. 

ib, ;  saving  by  use  of  one-horse  carts, 

85 ;  expense  of  procuring,  88. 
Gabts  contrasted  with  waggons  (P.  Posey), 

iv.  305. 
,  T.  J.  L.  Baker  on  the  draught  of 

siuj^e  carts,  i.  429. 
— -,  on  single-horse  carts,  by  R  Bowly, 

vi.  156, 
,  on  the  advantage  of  one-horse,  by 

J.  French,  vi.  374. 
,  on  the  advantages  derived  from  the 

use  of  one-horse,  by  £.  Loomes,  vL  398. 
',  on  the  advantages  of  one-horse  orer 

waggons,  by  P.  £>ve,  vii.  223 ;  dxsg 

for  carts,  230. 

,  P.  Pusey  on,  xi.  396. 

,  report  on  those  shown  at  the  Orett 

Exhibition  (in  1851),  by  P.  Pusey,  xiL 

617. 

—  of  Gumberland  (W.  Dickinson),  ziiL 
243. 

— — ,  on  those  shown  at  the  Lewes  meet* 
ing  (in  1852),  xiii.  329. 

—  of  Derbyshire  (Rowley),  xiv.  27. 
—^  those  shown  at  the  Gloucester  meet- 
ing, xiv.  344. 

GART-sheds,    on    the    construction   of 

(Ewart),  xi.  240. 
Garum  bulbocastanum,   see  **  Cartway, 

the  tuberous." 
Ga8E,  H.,  practical  experience  on  theasfr 

of  Bidders  scarifier,  i.  357. 
Gasein  from  peas,  analysis  of  (Scherer),  xL 

389,  iv.  216.    See  "  Food  of  live  stock.** 
,  chemical  properties  of  (UemmingV 

xiii.  426. 
Gatchwateb  meadows  of  West  Somerset 

(Pusey),  iv.  313;  (Acland),  xi,  667. 
,  on  converting  a  moory  hill-side  iattv 

by  J.  Roals,  vi.  518. 
— ,  on  the  formation  of  hill-side^  on  Ex- 
moor,  by  R.  Smith,  xii.  139. 
Gatabrosa  aquatica,  tee  **  Water  whori- 

grass," 
Gattle,  on  the  selection  of  male  anmaff 

in  ^e  breeding  of,  by  Earl  Spencer,  l  SS. 
— ,  those  of  Nottinghamshire,  vL  20. 
,  on  diminishing  the  quantity  of  roots 

used  in  the  fattening  of  cattle,  by  C 

Lawrence,  xv.  488. 

,  those  of  Northumberland,  ii.  177. 

,  report  by  W.  Sewell  on  the  epi- 
demic amongst  in  1841,  cxix. 
,  on  the  comparative  value  of  difBr- 

ent  kinds  of  fodder  in  feeding,  by  tke 

Rev.  W.  Rham,  iii.  78. 
,  on   the   feeding   of  in  Gennuy 

(Handley),  iii.  225. 
,  on  the  method  of  measuring,  by  C 

Hilyard,  iU.  337. 
— ,  mismanagement  of  fattening  cMiut 

(Grey),  iv.  1. 
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CATTLE. 

Cattle,  lecture  on  the  applications  of 
physiology  to  the  rearioff  and  feeding 
of,  by  Lyon  Playfiiir,  it.  216.  See 
«*  Food  of  live  stock." 

— »  observations  on  an  experiment  in 
feeding  an  oz  on  manffola-wunel,  iy. 
230 ;  inflammation  in,  defined,  253. 

— ,  on  the  comparative  advantages  in 
the  employment  of  horses  and  oxen  in 
fiurm-work,  by  J.  Cowie,  v.  62;  in 
early  times  the  ox-gear,  how  fastened, 
53 ;  breed  of  horses  and  oxen,  and  the 
time  when  first  put  to  work,  54 ;  breeds 
he  prefers,  «&. ;  the  condition  of  horses 
una  oxen,  the  work  performed  by  each, 
and  its  relative  value,  nature  of  the  soil 
w^here  worked,  ib, ;  food  of  his  horses 
and  oxen,  tb. ;  when  fed,  %b, ;  the  soil 
the  best  adapted  to  oxen,  55 ;  his  oxen 
never  shod,  t6. ;  not  adapted  for  wheel- 
w^ork,  ib, ;  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
ihrriery  of  each  pair  of  horses  and 
oxen,  ib, ;  estimate  of  comparative 
profit  and  loss,  56. 

,  breeds  of  in  Cheshire  (Palin),  v. 
70,  see  "  Cheshire  ;  "  mode  of  rearing 
calves  in  Cheshire,  75. 

■  not  used  for  draught  purposes  in 
Cheshire,  v.  83. 

of  North  Wiltshire  (E.  Little),  v. 

175. 

of  Norfolk  fB.  Almack),  v.  316. 

of  Argyleshire,  described  by  E.  F. 

Weller,  i.  348.    See  "  Argyleshire." 

,  the  excrements  of,   i.    459 ;   the 

liquid  portion,  464 ;  the  soUd,  460. 

,  on  fattening,  by  George  Dobito,  a 
prize  essay,  vi.  74 ;  the  importance  of 
breed,  t&. ;  .good  ^n,  good  handling, 
ib. ;  on  excessively  poor  lean  stock,  75 ; 
summer  grazing,  t6. ;  winter  feeding, 
76 ;  their  food,  t6. ;  stall-feeding,  77  ; 
their  course  of  feeding,  ib. ;  the  great 
points  in,  79. 

«-^,  breeds  of,  in  Kent  (6.  Buckland), 
vi.  292. 

,  breeds  of,  in  Cornwall  (Karkeek), 

Ti.  450. 

,  on  the  short-horn,  by  J.  Wright, 

Til.  201 ;  the  Ketton  breed  of  Mr.  C. 
Collings  described,  202. 

,  the  "handling"  of,  vii.  207. 

,  on  the  feeding  of,  with  prepared 

food,  by  J.  Marsh,  vii.  391. 

of  North  Wales,  the,  described  by 

T.  Rowlandson,  vii.  569. 

,  on  box-feeding  with  linseed  com- 
pounds, by  G.  Nicholls,  viii.  473. 

-^— ,  on  the  digestive  organs  of,  by  J.  B. 
Simonds,  ix.  27 ;  on  the  stone  in,  49. 

of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshu^  (G. 

Legard),  iz.  123. 


CATTLE. 

Catilb,  pleura  pneumonia  in,  by  G. 
Waters,  ix.  343. 

i  on  the  management  of,  by  H.  W* 

Keaiy,  a  prize  essay,  ix.  424 ;  the  im- 
proved short- horns,  425  ;  stalls,  yards, 
and  boxes  compared,  430 :  the  m)lder- 
ness  and  Hereford  breeds,  432;  iJie 
DcTons,  435;  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
439 ;  the  Welsh,  ib. ;  the  Channel 
Islands  breed,  ib,  ;  the  Galloway,  441 ; 
the  Ayrshire,  442  ;  the  West  Highland, 
ib. ;  diseases,  444 ;  red  water,  445. 

^  slipping  calf,  ix.  445  ;  hoTcn,  ib. 

,  those  of  Devonshire  (Tanner),  ix. 

478. 

,  those  of  Yorkshire  (Milbum),  ix. 

518. 

,  those  of  Lancashire  (Gamett),  x.  89. 

of  South  Wales  (Read),  x.  138. 

,  on  the  maternal  organs  of  reproduc- 
tion of,  and  of  the  practice  in  difficult 
cases  of  labour,  by  J.  B.  Simonds,  x. 
248 ;  hereditary  predisposition  to  dis^ 
ease,  250 ;  to  colour,  ib. 

,  on  the  organs  of  respiration  and 

circulation,  with  espedal  reference  to 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  pleura 
pneumonia  in  the  ox,  by  J.  B.  Simonds, 
X.  570. 

of  Gloucestershire  (J.  BraTendar) 

xi.  142. 

— — ,  on  the  construction  of  cow-houses 
(J.  Ewart),  xi.  247»  256. 

,  on  the  construction  of  a  calf-house, 

xi.  259. 

,  on  the  construction  of  cattle-boxes, 

xi.  202,  243,  274. 

,  on  the  diseases  of.  occasioned  by 

mismanagement,  by  W.  F.  Karkeek, 
xi.  541. 

of  West  Somerset,  by  T.  D.  Adand, 

xi.  678. 

,  on  abortion  in  cows,  by  J.  Barlow, 

xii.  62.  See  "  Abortion." 

,  scale  of  points  in  Jersey  cows,  xii. 

583 ;  in  Jersey  bulls,  582. 

fond  of  the  white  mustard  plant,  xiii. 

67. 

-— ^  of  Northamptonshire,  by  W.  Beam, 
xiii.  81. 

,  experiments  on  fattening  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  food,  by  Col.  MacDouall 
of  Logan,  xiii.  113.  See  "Livestock." 

of  Cumberland  described  by  W. 

Dickinson,  xiii.  249  ;  the  wild  breeds 
of  Chillingham,  &c.,  «6. ;  the  Lamplugh 
breed,  their  thick  hides,  250;  cows, 
256 ;  their  keep,  and  the  beef  of  formev 
times,  ib. ;  agistment  of,  259 ;  "  the 
Crobbek,"  t&. ;  cattle-dealing  and  fairs, 
260. 

-~^,  on  inoculation  for  pleura  pneu- 
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GATTLB. 

monui  is,  by  J.  B.  Smonds,  ziiL  37dj 

ziT.  244. 
Cattle  of  diiSereiit  breeds  shown  at  the 
Societj's  meetings,  fiom  that  at  Oz- 
Ibrd  in  1839,  to  that  at  Lewes  in  1852, 
ziii.  897. 

—  of  Derbyshire  (J.  Rowley),  xiv.  24 ; 
aonoal  sale  o(  at  Cbatswoith,  44;  ill 
cffeeti  of  high  breeding,  45. 

,  on  the  food  of  oows  (L.  Bnegg)»  xiv. 

71 ;  in  GaemseT,  t&. 
of  East  Lothian  <C.  Sterenson),  zir. 

296  ;  the  ezpenae  of  eon^eying  of,  297. 
f  on  the  hereditary  diseases  o^  by  F. 

Dun,  zv.  76. 

of  Ozfbrdshire  (C.  Read),  zv.  222. 

•— ,  on  the  teeth  of,  by  J.  B.  Simonds, 

XT.  812. 
-— ~,  those  shown  at  the  Lineoin  meetr 

ing  (1654),  XT.  380. 
— ,  feeding  o^  in  EMonetshire  (Bnegg), 

zv.  418. 
^—7,  on  foeding,  on  tnmips  raised  with 

different  manures,  by  A.  Templeton, 

zvi.  163. 

—  of  Buckinghamshire  (C.  Read),  zvi. 
293 ;  Herefords,  293 ;  shorthorns,  297  ; 
oows,  298. 

Celandine,  analysis  of,  ziii.  528 ;  (Buck- 
man),  zvi.  370. 

Centaurba  cyanus,  see  ''Com  blne- 
botUc." 

—  nijg^ra,  see   "Knapweed,  or  black- 

—  scabiosa,  see  **  Knapweed,  the  great, 
or  hard-head." 

CxRAsnuM  arvense,   see  "  Com  mouse- 
ear." 
Cesspools  in  drains,  J.  Parkes  on,  vii. 

270. 
Ghapwick,  E.,  on  the  sanitary  effects  of 

land-drainage,  iv.  151. 
Cbatf  given  to  animals  to  reduce  the 

amount  of  force  requisite  in  mastica- 
tion (Playfair),  iv.  234. 
^—  of  oats,  anidysis  of  ash  of  (Way), 

viL647. 
• ,  clover,  experiments  with  feeding 

sheep  on,  with  oil-cake  and  swedes,  by 

J.  B.  Lawes;  zvi.  47. 
Chait-cuttbbs,  the,  czkibited  at    the 

Shrewsbury  meeting,  vi,  816. 
at  the  York  meeting,  trials  of,  iz. 

417. 
,  a  report  of  those  shown  at  the  Grreat 

Exhibition  (in  1851),  by  P.  Posey,  zii. 

633. 
--»,  a  report  on  those  shown  (in  1852) 

at  the  Lewes  meeting,  ziiL  825 ;  horse 

and  steam  chaff-catters,  826. 
•— — ,  a  report  on  those  shown  at  Gloooes- 

ter  (1853),  xiv.  360. 


Chatf-ccttebs,  a  report  on  those  showi 
at  Lincoln  (1854),  zv.  371. 

at  Carlisle  U8^^}f  ^^vi.  516. 

Chalk  formation,  Arming  on,  in  lin- 
oolnshire,  the  three  points  of  (Pusey), 
iv.  300. 
Chalk^  fiuming  o^  in  Kent,  by  G.  Bock- 
land,  vi.  252. 

,  on    adding   chalk  to  chalk  soils 

(Puscy),  iii.  183. 

,  on  the  phosphoric  strata  in,  by  J. 

M.  Paine  and  J.  T.  Way,  iz.  56. 

,  the  soils  resting  on,  their  deficienqr 

in  calcareous  matters  (Legard),  iz.  87. 
— ,  iu  use  as  a  manure,  by  P.  Pusey, 

zi.  410. 
— ,  the  varying  forms  of,  by  J.  Trim- 
mer, xii.  451 ;  the  chalks  of  Nor- 
folk, Cambridgeshire,  &C.,  480 ;  of 
Hertfi>rd6hire,  by  A.  Toung,  481 ;  of 
Berkshire,  by  Mavor,  482;  of  Wilt- 
shire, by  Davis,  483 ;  of  Hampshire, 
by  VancouYer,  484 ;  of  Dorsetshire,  by 
Stevenson,  486 ;  of  Sussez,  by  A. 
Young,  4S7 ;  of  Surrey,  by  Stevenson, 
486,  488 ;  of  Kent,  by  Boys,  487 ;  of 
the  whole  chalk-range,  by  J.  Trimmer, 
489. 

,  on  the  chemical  and  agriculture 

characters  of  the.  by  J.  T.  Way  and 
J.  M.  Paine,  zii.  544  ;  the  lower  ganlt, 
analysis  of,  546  ;  of  the  middle  gault, 
547  ;  of  the  upper  gault,  548 ;  of  the 
soft  rock  above  the  gault,  549  ;  of  the 
firestoue  rock,  t6. ;  of  the  soft  brown 
rock  immediately  above  the  gault,  549; 
of  the  fossiliferous  green  marl,  550 ;  of 
the  grev  marl  or  malm,  551 ;  of  the 
lower  chalk,  552 ;  of  the  lower  chalk 
with  flints,  553;  of  the  upper  soft 
white  or  free  chalk,  t6.  554. 
<— —  and  chalk-marl,  analysis  of,  ziiL 
536. 

marl  from  Famham  analysed,  ziiL 

536. 
from  Mu^on  and  Maestricht,  ana- 
lysis of,  ziii.  536. 
—  of  Surrey,  cropping  of,  by  S.  Ever- 
shed,  ziv.  79. 

,  on  the  silica  strata  of  the  lower 

chalk,  by  J.  T.  Way  and  J.  M.  Paine, 
ziv.  225 ;  soluble  silica  of,  226,  227 ; 
malm,  230 ;  the  firestone  rock,  229 ; 
the  gault  between  Famham  and  Peters- 
field,  231 ;  specimens  from  Selbome  in 
Hampshire,  235 ;  the  UndercUff  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  235 ;  lime  useful  ou 
these  soils,  236 ;  hemes  useless,  ib. ;  on 
making  silicates  of  potash  and  soda, 
238 ;  silicate  of  lime,  239  ;  probable 
agricultural  uses.  o(  241;  meet  of 
upon  wheat,  242.  ' 
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CHALK. 

Chauc  of  Sarrej,  its  farming  (H.  Ever* 

shed),  ziy.  405. 
p— — ,  the  amottnt  of   water  eraporated 

from  a  chalk  soil  (Clarke)^  xy.  41. '. 
9^—,  the  farming  of  the  light  soUs  of 
the   upper    dmk    (J.    Hucton),  xv. 
90-96. 

of  Oxfordshire  (C.  Read),  xv.  192 ; 

the    lower    chalk,    194;    intermittent 
'    springs  of,  193. 
—  of  Dorsetshire,    its   furming   (L. 

Baegg),  XV.  397,  398. 
— ,  the  different  qualities  of  the  chalk 
"  in  Dorsetshire,  xv.  438. 

,  the  soft  chalk  of  Bere  and  Wool 

(J.  Trimmer),  xvi.  131. 

,  the   Tipper,    of  fiackinghamshire 

(C.  Read),  xvi.  273 ;  the  lower,  275 ; 
analysis  of,  276 ;  used  as  a  manure,  304. 
Chal.ix>nsr,  C.  B.,  practical  instmetians 
for  improving  and  economically  main- 
taining parish  and  turnpike  roads  upon 
the  mile  system,  ii.  353.  See  '*  Roads." 

,  report  on  the  exhibition  and  trial 

of  implements  at  the  Exeter  meeting, 
xi.  452. 
Chakomile,  analysis  of,  xiii.  528. 

>  wild,  analysis  of,  xiti.  528  ;  its  soib 
and  habits  (Backman),  xvi.  364. 
— ,  com  (Buckman),  xvi,  364. 
-~-^,  stinking  (Buckman),  xvi.  364. 
Chandler,  C.,  on  a  drill  for  distributing 
superi>ho6phate  of  lime    in  a  liquid 
state,  ix.  521. 
Ghapuns,    Mr.,   his    improvements   at 

Temple  Bruer  (Pusey),  iv.  302. 
Chaikbon,  the,  in  sheep  (J.  Seaman),  xvi. 

14. 
Chabooal,  and  charcoal  and  sal^  as  a 
manure  for  turnips,  tried  by  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  V.  280. 
^-—  peat,  analysis  of,  xiii.  490. 
Charlbubt  subsoil-plough,  the,  described 

by  P.  Pusey,  i.  433. 
Chablock,  Sinapis  arvensis,  a  fhvourite 
food  of  the  black  eater^Uar  of  the 
turnip  saw-fly,  ii.  377. 

,  on  the  extirpation  of,  by  J.  Fam- 

oombe,  xi.  86. 

,  its  soils  and  habits  (Boekman),  xvL 
360 ;  the  number  .of  its  seeds,  377. 
Charmoisb  sheep,  the,  of  France  (M.  M. 

Nouel),  xiv.  221. 
Chabnock,  C,  on  the  application  of  blue 

shale  to  the  s.urface  oi  land,  iii.  161. 
Charmogk,  John  H.,  on  the  farming  of 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  prize 
essay,  ix.  284. 

« ,  on  suiting  the  depth  of  drainage  to 

the  circumstances  of  the  soil,  x.  607. 
•^— ,  on  the  destruction  of  the  wirevonn, 
xi.  182. 


Chabnock,  John  H.,  on  the  advantages  of 
using  a  proportion  of  rape-oake  as  a 
food  for  stock,  xi.  613. 

Chatswobth,  the  farm  at,  xiv.  44 ;  its 
annual  sales  of  live  stock,  ib, 

CasssE,  making  o^  in  Holstein,  i.  878. 

,  that  of  HoUand  described,  iiL  261 ; 

Goada  cheese,  ib. 

— -— ,  cause  of  tiie  different  flaTOurs  of 
the  cheeses  of  various  districts,  iv.  251. 

— — ,  land  generally  considered  the  best 
adapted  to  the  making  of,  iv.  250. 

-^  of  Cheshire  (Palin),  v.  88 ;  modem 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of,  ib. 

,  sketch  of  a  cheesemill  used  in  Che- 
shire, V.  111. 

— ,  a  detailed  account  of  the  making 
of  Cheshire  cheese,  by  H.  White,  a 
prize  essay,  vi.  102 ;  made  fW>m  new 
milk,  103  :  number  of  cows  kept,  and 
their  proauce,  104;  the  season,  f6. ; 
milking  offices  and  utensils,  «6. ;  best 
temperature  of  milk-house,  105:  the 
dairy,  ib, ;  light  and  air  excluded,  ib. ; 
process  of  cheesemaking,  106 ;  the 
colouring  matter  employed,  108,  122 ; 
the  rennet,  ib.;  the  curd,  109;  the 
breaking  and  gathering,  110 ;  quantity 
of  salt  used,  112,  114;  milk,  produce 
of  cheese  fh>m,  114 ;  the  salting  and 
drying  room,  117;  how  cheese  is  sold 
by,  119 ;  the  scalding  of  whey,  and  the 
making  of  whey  butter,  121 ;  a  word 
of  advice  to  the  dairymaid,  123 ;  a  re- 
cipe for  curing  the  mawskins,  123. 

of  North  Wales  (Bowlandaon),  vii. 

571. 

of  Gloucestershire  (Bravendar),  xi. 

152. 

,  the  Cheddar  (Acland),  xi.  705. 

,  the  milk  from  cows  fed  on  either 

cloTcr  or  vetches  considered  in  Che- 
shire not  to  produce  first-class  cream 
(Rowlandson),  xiii.  29. 

Chelidonium  magus,  see  **Celadine." 

CHEMiBTBr,  $ee  "Agricultural  chemis- 
try," on  the  neglect  of,  by  practical 
&rmer8,  its  causes  and  remedy,  a  prize 
essay,  by  K  T.  Hemming,  xiiL  409. 

— ,  table  of  chemical  equivalents,  or 
atomic  weights,  and  definite  propor- 
tions, by  E.  T.  Hemming,  xiii.  445. 
Chemopodiux  album,  see  **  White  goose- 
foot" 
Chebbt,  the,  analysis  of  the  wood  and 
bark  of,  xiii.  530. 

trees  of  Kent,  vi.  279. 

Chebwbll,  the  meadows  of  the  valley 

of,  injured  by  the  floods,  xv.  232. 
Cheshibe,  the  fiuming  of,  by  W.  Palin, 
prize  report,  v.  57 ;  chiefly  m  ^rass,  58-; 
the  soils,  ib.]   sand-land  dairy-fhnn^ 
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59 ;  coarse  of  cropping,  60 ;  day-land 
dairy-fiLrm,  62. 

Cheshire  farming,  rotation  after  a  ley,  y. 
63 ;  sand-land  arable  farm,  ib. ;  rotation 
on  a  strong  clay,  65 ;  breeds  of  cattle  in 
Cheshire,  70;  cow8,i6.;  sheep,  number 
in  the  coonty,  71 ;  Cheviots  and  Lei- 
oesters,  72 ;  the  breed  of  pigs  kept,  73 ; 
rearing  young  cattle,  74  ;  management 
«f  their  calves,  75 ;  food  of,  ib, ;  calves 
feared  fh>m  every  20  cows,  75 ;  the 
state  of  drainage  in,  77 ;  the  agricul- 
tnral  implements  in  nse,  81 ;  the  norses 
and  other  cattle  emploved  in  husban- 
dry, 83 ;  the  tenures  of  the  farms,  8i ; 
reasons  for  and  against  leases,  86 ;  rate 
of  wages,  87;  cheese  of  Cheshire,  88; 
modem  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture, ib, ;  manures  employed,  89  ;  marl, 
90;  lime,  •&.;  guano,  91;  nitrate  of 
«oda,  1 6. ;  cottag^  allotments  for  spade 
husbandry,  96 ;  irrigated  meadows,  98 ; 
pasture-land,  ib, ;  fences,  99 ;  fiirm- 
buildings,  &c,  100;  potatoes  grown, 
102;  Swedish  turnips^  t6. ;  lucerne, 
103;  sketch  of  a  furrow-presser,  110; 
sketches  of  a  curd-mill,  a  curd-bredLcr, 
and  a  cheese-mill.  111 ;  an  agricultund 
ride  in  Cheshire,  105. 

,  a  detailed  account  of  the  making  of 
Cheshire  cheese,  by  H.  White,  a  prize 
essay,  vi.  102.    See  "  Cheese." 

Chesnut,  horse,  its  planting  and  manage- 
ment (Falkener),  lii.  274. 

^— ,  its  planting  and  management  (R. 
Falkener),  iii.  269. 

,  the  Spanish,  analysis  of  its  wood 

and  leaves,  xiii.  530. 

Chesterm AN,  W.,  account  of  a  newly 
invented  portable  steamiuff  apparatus 
for  steaming  potatoes  or  other  roots,  v. 
283. 

Chevalier  barley,  its  origin,  P.  Pnsey 
on,  i.  11,  viii.  280.  • 

Cheviot  sheep,  the,  their  extenrive  in- 
troduction into  Scotland  described  by 
J.  Dudgeon,  i.  97,  ii.  174,  viii.  431, 

,  on,  by  J.  Wilson,  xvi.  231. 

Cbichorium  intybus,  see  **  Chicory, 
wild." 

Chickweed,  its  soils  and  habits  (Buck- 
^man),  xvi.  360;  the  number  of  its 
'seeds,  377. 

Chicort,  ito  cultivation  in  Holland 
^Rham),  iii.  251 ;  used  for  beer  (for 

.  its  bitter  taste)  and  coffee,  ib. ;  the  seed, 
when  sown,  t6. ;  the  soils  best  adapted 
for,  ib. ;  the  roots,  when  taken  up,  ib. 

^— ,  analysis  of  its  root  and  leaves,  xiii. 
474. 

,  the  wild,  its  soils  and  habits  (Buck- 
man),  xvi.  361. 


CLABKB. 

Chxuikbs,  J.  W.,  on  shed-feeding  sheep, 
i.  169.    ^etf"  Sheep." 

CHiLLiifOHAic,  the,  breed  of  wild  cattle 
(W.  Dickinson^,  xiii.  249. 

CmLTBRN,  the,  district,  rotation  of  crops 
on  (Read),  xv.  203 ;  its  beech-woods, 
258 ;  (Read),  xvi.  307. 

hills  of  Bucks,  xvi.  275. 

Chladospoeidx  herbarum,  the,  x.  386. 

Chloride  of  sodium,  aee^  Salt,  common." 

of  potassium,  xiii.  430. 

Chlorite,  the,  analysis  of,  xiiL  532. 

,  schist  rocks,  analysis  of,  xiii.  534. 

Christopher,  R.  A.,  on  bones  and  Poit- 
tevin's  manure  for  turnips,  ii.  267. 

Chrysanthemuh  leucauthemum,  tec 
"  Ox-eye,  the  white." 

segetum,  tee  **  Ox-eye,  the  yellow, 

or  Com  marigold." 

Churning  in  Dorsetshire  and  other 
places  (Ruegg),  xiv.  73. 

Churns,  a  r^rt  bv  P.  Pusey  on  the 
chums  shown  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
(in  1851),  xii.  637. 

• ,  on  those  shown  at  the  Lewes  meet- 
ing (in  1852),  xiii.  328. 

at  the  Gloucester  meeting,  iv.  345. 

at  the  Carlisle  meeting  (1855),  xvL 

521. 

Cider,  on  the  cultivation  of  orchards 
and  the  making  of  cider  and  perry,  by 
F.  Falkener,  iv.  380,  see  «* Apples;* 
on  making  cider,  398 ;  the  nature  of 
fermentation,  ib.  ;  the  juice,  ib. ;  the 
grinding,  400 ;  the  mill,  ib. ;  cider  for 
the  use  of  the  maker,  401  ;  the  pom- 
iney  or  pulp,  402 ;  the  rough  strong 
cider,  t6. ;  the  sweet  cider,  ib. ;  the 
collection  of  the  fruit  into  heaps,  403; 
precautions  necessary  in  cider-making, 
t6. ;  management  of  the  fermentation, 
405 ;  apples  vield  about  70  per  cent 
of  their  weight  of  juice,  406. 

,  on  that  of  Devonshire  (Tanner), 

ix.  473. 

— — ,  water-cider,  ix.  473. 

of  Gloucestershire  (Bravendar),  xi. 

153. 

of  Somersetshire  (Adand),  xi.  736. 

— ,  refuse  apple-pulp,  analysis  of,  xiiL 
498. 

making  in  Herefordshire  (Rowland- 
son),  xiv.  440  ;  analyas  of  apples,  447 ; 
artificial  preparation  of  the  oil  of 
apples,  448. 

Clarke,  John,  on  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  breaking  up  grass- 
lands, vii.  500. 

Clarke,  J.  A.,  on  the  great  level  of  tiie 
fens,  including  those  of  South  Lin- 
colnshire, a  prize  essay,  viii.  80.  See 
"  Fens." 
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Clabke,  J.  A.,  on  the  farming  of  lin- 
oolnshire,  a  prize  essay,  zii.  259. 

—— ,  on  tnmk  drainage,  a  prize  essay, 
XT.  1. 

CtARKE,  W.,  on  nitrate  of  soda,  iy.  276. 

Classificatiom  of  soils,  by  Dr.  Danbeny, 
iii.  139-156. 

—  of  plants,  by  J.  B.  Lawes,  Tiii.  229. 

Ci«AUSSEN*s  flax-cotton,  £.  Macdermott 
on,  xii.  235. 

— — ,  J.  Wilson  on,  xiy.  199. 

Glat,  the  bine,  of  Lincolnshire  described 
by  J.  A.  Clarke,  xii.  280. 

— ,  pipe,  porcelain,  tile,  and  fire,  ana- 
lysed, xiiL  536. 

-^— ,  alluTial  fit)m  Portobello,  analysis 
of,  xiij.  536. 

— ^-  marl,  of  Ayrshire  and  Cornwall, 
analysis  of,  xiii.  536. 

— ,  as  a  deodoriser  of  town  sewage 
(Way),  XT.  161. 

,  the  potter's,  or  china,  of  Purbeck 
(Buegg),  XY.  390,  394  ;  xvi.  131. 

,  burnt,  on  the  use  of,  as  a  manure 
for  heayy  clay  soils,  by  F.  Pym,  iii. 
323:  time  of  year  for,  t6. ;  tne  clay 
used  by  Mr.  Pym  on  marl,  324;  on 
burning  clay,  by  Eli  Turrill,  iv.  267  ; 
practised  in  the  Essex  boothings,  tb»i 
IS  there  repeated,  ib. ;  is  there  deemed 
an  excellent  preparation  for  all 
kinds  of  com,  ib. ;  quantity  of  ashes 
spread  per  acre,  t6. ;  improTes  the 
soil,  268 ;  on  buminff  clay,  by  Lichfield 
Tabrum,  of  Bois  Hall,  t6. ;  clay-burning 
in  Essex  described  by  R.  Baker,  t.  12. 

^^—,  on  the  improvement  of  cold  heavy 
soUs  by  the  application  of  burnt  clay, 
by  C.  Kandell,  v.  113 ;  expenses  of,  117. 

— ,  on  clay-burning,  by  C.  Poppy,  vii. 
142. 

— ,  on  burning  clay  for  manure,  by  W. 
Long,  vii.  245 ;  sketch  of  the  kilns,  247. 

— ,  on  burning  clay,  by  J.  J.  Mechi, 
vii.  297  ;  subsequent  manuring  effects 
of,  xiv.  225. 

— ,  on  burning  land  for  manure,  by 
T.  Rowlandson,  viiL  46 ;  the  common 
difficulties  of  burning  stiff  soils,  49 ; 
burning  in  clamps,  51 ;  cost  of,  56. 

— ,  on  burning  land  for  manure,  by  J. 
Pierson,  viii.  77;  the  Suffolk  mode,  ib, ; 
report  of  a  Suffolk  &rmers'  club  on,  79. 

in  Suffolk,  described  by  H.  Bayn- 

bird,  viii.  317. 

— ,  on  the  theory  of,  by  J.  T.  Way,  xi. 
877. 

,  P.  Pusey  on,  xi.  407. 

— ,  on  the  causes  of  the  efficacy  of,  by 
Dr.  A.  Voelcker,  xii.  496 ;  chemicfd 
effiect  of  heat  on  day,  500 ;  analysis  of 
VOLS.  I. — XYI. 


CLAT. 

specimens  of  days,  502,  505,  507  ;  of 
plastic  day,  506 ;  examiuation  of  the 
clays  which  are  fit  dnd  unfit  for  burn- 
ing, 509 ;  ill  effects  of  over  burning, 
510 ;  why  burnt  clays  especially  benefit 
root-crops,  510. 

Clatino,  Mr.  W.  Linton's  experience  in, 
at  Sherriff  Hinton,  near  York,  ii.  67. 
See  «  Soils." 

peat  soils  in  Lincolnshire  (Morton), 

ii.  407;  (Pusey),  iv.  297, 

•^^  moorland,  by  S.  Solly,  iii.  427. 

in  Norfolk,  described  by  B.  Almack, 

V.  309  ;  in  the  fens,  311,  313. 

—  of  the  fens  in  Cambridgeshire,  de- 
scribed b^  S.  Jonas,  vii.  71. 

— —  in  So£folk,  described  by  H.  Raynbird, 
viii.  313. 

in  the  S.W.  of  Hampshire,  and  the 

S.E.  of  Dorsetshire,  xvi.  131. 

Clat  farm,  on  the  cultivation  of  a,  ii. 
262.    See  "  Clay  soils." 

Clat-sultb  rocks,  analvsis  of,  xiii.  534.. 

Clat  soils,  on  furrow-draining  tenadoua 
chiy  soils,  by  R.  Beart,  ii.  100. 

,  on  the  cultivation  of  a  cold  clay 

farm,  by  Rev.  G.  T.  Holcombe,  ii.  262; 

,  on  the  rotation  of  crops  on  heavy 

lands,  by  W.  Stace,  iv.  169. 

-~-,  on  a  new  and  successful  rotation  of 
crops  for  heavy  days,  by  J.  S.  Nowlson, 
iv.  409 ;  on  draining,  by  R.  Beart,  41 1. 

,  their  origin,  by  Dr.  Fownes,  iv.  499. 

— ,  the  heavy  day  soils  of  P^ex,  by 
R.  Baker,  v.  33 ;  Dengy  hundred,  ib, 

— -,  on  the  improvement  of  cold  and 
heavy  soils  by  the  application  of  burnt 
clay,  by  C.  Randell,  v.  113.  See  »*  Clay, 
burnt" 

,  effect  of  burnt  day  on  a  crop  of 

wheat  growing  on  a  heavy  clay  soil^ 
by  P.  Pusey,  vi.  477. 

of  the  N.  R.  of  Yorkshire  (Milbum), 

ix.  511. 

— ,  their  infiuence  upon  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  (Whitley;,  xi. 
10. 

,  on  their  power  to  retain  manures, 

by  H.  S.  Thompson,  xi.  72. 

— ,  on  the  miscnief  arising  from  drain- 
ing certain  clay  soils  too  deeply,  by 
W.  B.  Webster,  xi.  311. 

— — ~,  on  thdr  absorption  of  ammonia,  &c., 
by  J.  T.  Way,  xi.  317. 

,  analysis  of,  by  Dr.  Vodcker,  xii. 

502,  505-507;  those  which  are  fit  and 
unfit  fi>r  burning,  509. 

— ,  stiff,  medium,  light,  soft,  and 
strong,  xiii.  540. 

— ,  of  the  new  marl  and  new  red  sand- 
stone in  Derbyshire  (Rowley),  xiv.  58. 
c 
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ClatsoiIs  of  Dorsetshire  (Ruegg),  xt.41  7. 

,  fertility  or  barrenness  of,  hy  J. 

Coleman,  xTi.  173,  174;  analysis  of  a 
soil,  193. 

»—  of  BockinghamsMre  (Read),  xvi. 
272,  280. 

—  are  sobjeet  to  the  fewest  weeds 
(Backman),  xti.  368. 

walls,  mode  of  preparing  clay  for 

walls  of  cottaees  (C.  Hill),  ir.  359. 

,  those  of  Suffolk  described  by  H. 

Raynbird,  viii.  329. 

CusATERS,  or  clivers,  xri.  361. 

Cleeve,  Henry,  prise  essay  on  the  dis- 
eases of  sheep,  i.  295. 

Cleveland  Agricaltnral  Society,  the 
report  of  a  Committee  of,  on  the  best 
reaping  machine  shown  for  their  prize, 
ziii.  336. 

,  the  vale  of,  its  agriculture  (M.  Mil- 
bum),  ix.  511. 

^—  horse,  J.  L.  Baker  on  the,  i.  430. 

Click  beetles,  J.  Curtis  on,  v.  180-217. 
See  ♦*  Wireworms." 

Cliff,  the,  of  Lincolnshire,  its  fanning, 
its  rotations  (Clarke\  xii.  339. 

Climate,  that  of  the  Netherlands  (Rham), 
ii.  43. 

,  effect  on  the  growth  of  com,  by 

J.  B.  Lawes,vin.  231,  232. 

of  Suffolk  (H.  Raynbird),  viii.  261. 

< in  connection  with  agriculture,  by 

the  Earl  of  Lovelace,  ix.  31 1 ;  M.  Gas- 
par  in's  work,  t6. ;  effect  of  cold  on 
vegetation,  316 ;  number  of  frosts  at 
Paris,  318  ;  rain,  330  ;  influence  of  the 
moon  on  the  weather,  334. 

— -  of  Devonshire  (H.  Tanner),  ix.  455  ; 
its  meteorology,  456. 

of  Lancashire  (W.  Gamett),  x.  5. 

of  South  Wales  (a  Read),  x.  125. 

,  on  the,  of  the  British  Islands  in  its 

^ects  on  cultivation,  a  prize  essay,  by 
N.  Whitley,  xi.  1 ;  on  temperature,  2 ; 
mean  temperature,  3;  annual  mean 
temperature,  t6. ;  winter  cold  of,  4 ; 
effect  of  elevation  on,  5 ;  summer  tem- 
perature, 7 ;  temperature  of  night  and 
day,  9 ;  temperature,  influence  of  strata 
on,  ib, ;  the  crag,  •&. ;  the  sand,  t(. ;  the 
new  red  suidstone,  10 ;  the  granite,  ib. ; 
the  clay  soil,  11 ;  peaty  soils,  t6. ;  of 
Ireland,  ih, ;  rain,  t&. ;  the  annual  £»11, 
12  ;  monthly  fall,  tb. ;  effisct  of  eleva- 
tion on,  15 ;  the  number  of  rainy  days, 
18;  the  arctic  current  and  the  gulf- 
stream,  19  ;  effect  of  their  being  with- 
drawn on  the  British  Islands,  21 ;  temp, 
of  the  gulf-stream,  21 ;  mean  temp,  of 
the  sea  greater  compared  with  that  of 
the  atmosphere,  28 ;  the  temp,  of  the 


CUMATS. 

gulf-stream  varies  in  diflbrent  i 
25 ;  insensible  vapour  in  the  atmos- 
phere, 25 ;  moist  climate  of  the  West 
of  England  and  of  Ireland,  27 ;  raicts, 
•b. ;  fogs,  ib.',  clouds,  28;  dew,  29; 
hoar-frost,  29 ;  cattle  in  low  grounds 
and  grass,  effect  of  the  radiation  of 
heat  upon,  30 ;  winds,  ib. ;  general 
effeet  of  the  climate  of  the  Bntish  laks 
on  vegetation,  31  ;  on  the  growth  of 
com,  33 ;  coonectioB  between  summer 
temperature  and  the  produce  of  the 
harvest,  35 ;  the  amount  of  hmt  neees- 
sary  for  the  perfection  of  wheat,  36 ; 
for  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  38 ;  effect 
of  warm  moist  winters  upon  wheat,  39 ; 
effect  of  the  W.  and  N.W.  winds  in 
the  West  of  England,  41 ;  effect  of 
climate  on  the  growth  of  roots,  grass, 
and  fodder,  42 ;  effect  of,  on  the  growth 
of  turnips,  43;  of  Irelaind,  44 ;  on  the 
growth  of  apples,  47 ;  efifect  of  eleva- 
tion on  ajpricttltural  prodaoe,  47 ;  the 
situations  m  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
best  adapted  for  each  kind  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  49;  for  wheat,  ib.;  for 
barley,  50 ;  for  oats,  ib. ;  for  live  stock, 
51 ;  on  prognostications  of  the  weather, 
57  ;  climate  of  Britain,  58 ;  temperature 
of  foreign  corn-producing  ccrantries, 
59  ;  temp,  of  the  surface-water  of  the 
sea  in  the  Bristol  Channel  in  1849,  ib. 

Climate,  on  the,  of  the  British  Islands  in 
its  effect  on  cultivation,  by  B.  Simpson, 
xi.  617  ;  the  prevailing  winds,  620-643 ; 
land  and  sea  breezes,  621 ;  the  general 
inclination  of  a  country,  622 ;  effect  of 
cultivation  and  drainage,  623 ;  of  the 
distribution  of  the  heat  in  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  625 ;  monthly  mean 
temperatures,  627 ;  the  different  amount 
of  insensible  vapour  in  the  air,  629: 
monthly  dew-pomts,  632;  fogs  and 
mists,  t6. ;  cloudiness,  635 ;  effect  of, 
637  ;  evaporation,  635 ;  rain,  639-646; 
depths  which  fell  between  1829  and 
1847,  660 ;  prognostications  of  the 
weather,  612;  grass,  effect  of  cli- 
mate on  the  srowth  o^  649 ;  on  the 
growth  of  grain,  650 ;  of  wheat,  650; 
of  barley,  652 ;  of  oats,  653 ;  of  le- 
gumes, 654 ;  of  potatoes,  ib. ;  of  turnips, 
65ft ;  of  rape,  657. 

— -»,  on  drainage  under  eertun  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  climate,  by  Loid 
Whamdiffe,  xii.  41. 

' of  Cumberland,  by  W.  Dickinson, 

xiii.  210 ;  rainfalls,  212 ;  temperature, 
213-14;  winds,  214  ;"the  hehn  wiod/' 
216 ;  effeet  of  elevation  on  its  forming, 
215. 
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CLIMATE. 

CiUHATB  of  Iquiqiie  in  Peru  (P.  Puaey), 
ziii.  351. 

f  on  the  difficalty  of  changing  the 

latitude  of  sheep  (M.  Nouel),  xiv.  214. 

<-^~  of  East  Lothian  (C.  Steyenson),  xiy. 
278. 

of  Oxfordshire  (C.  Read),  xv.  190; 

rainfall,  191  ;  temperature,  t6. 

-^^  of  Dorsetshire  (L.  Kuegg),  xy.  434. 
^  influence  of,  upon  the  growth  of 
wool  (J.  Wilson),  xvi.  240. 

— ^  of  Buckinghamshire  (C.  Read),  xyi. 
270. 

Clinkstone,  the,  analysis  o^  xiii.  532. 

CLiPffTONE  water-meadows  deserihed  by 
J.  B.  Denison,  i.  359.  See  "  Water- 
meadows/' 

Cleansing  in  cows,  the  retention  of  (W. 
Sibbald),  x\u  573. 

CixvE,  Hon.  R.  H.,  on  certain  operations 
in  thorough  -  draining  and  subsoil- 
ploughing  at  Oakley  Park,  i.  33. 

,  as  to  the  improyements  at  Poles 

Farm  by  thorough-drainidg,  yi.  229. 

CLOi>-CRn8HSR,  CrosskiU's^  practical  opi- 
nions on  the  effect  of^  communicated 
by  P.  Pusey,  iy.  560,  xii.  594. 

-,  report  on  those  shown  at  the  Great 

Exhibition  in  1851,  by  P.  Pusey,  xii. 
594 ;  Norwegian  harrow,  ib. 

,  **the  Cumberhind"  (W.  Dickin- 
son), xiii.  242. 

■,  on  those  shown  at  the  Lewes  meet- 
ing (1852),  xiu.  816. 

— "  at  the  Gloucester  meeting  (1853), 
xiy.  359. 

Clouds,  N.  Whitiey  on,  xi.  28. 

— — ,  B.  Simpson  on,  xi.  635. 

Clouted  cream  (Adand)  xi.  736. 

CLoyER,  red,  its  growth  in  Germany,  and 
on  what  soils  it  there  sucoeeda  best 
(Handley),  iii.  223. 

,  on  ito  failure,  by  the  Rey.  W. 

Thorp,  iii.  326  ;  discordant  opinions  of 
the  cause  stated,  327 ;  analysis  of  two 
floils  where  d  oyer  failed,  328 ;  Liebig's 
account  of  the  failure,  329;  as  to  a 
noxious  excretion  being  the  cause,  330 ; 
firost  kills  the  doyer,  332 ;  effsct  of 
want  of  cohesiyeness  in  the  soil,  ib, 

"^—t  the  growth  of  Trifolium  incama- 
tnm  on  close-pressed  soil,  336. 

— ,  growth  of,  in  Essex,  its  seed,  y. 
4-30. 

-— — ,  additional  remarks  on  the  fiiilure 
of  red  cloyer  after  haryest,  by  the 
Rey.  W  Thorp,  iy.  279. 

,  white,    the  analysis   mt,   by  Dr. 

Fownes,  532. 

-  ■■»  the  adyantaffet  of  top-dreinng 
young  cloyer  (J.  Dixon),  i.  138. 


COAL. 

CLoysB,  on  the  broom-rape  and  self-heal» 
plants  injurious  to  cloyer,  by  J.  Main, 
L  17a 

,  on  the  failure  of  the  red,  by  G. 

Turner,  i.  602. 

,  the  failure  of  the  plant  in  York- 
shire E.  R.,  by  G.  Legard,  ix.  106.. 

,  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  white  and 

red  doyer,  by  J.  T.  Way,  ix.  138. 

ruckle  of  the  N.  R.  of  Yorkshire, 

ix.  607. 

»  the  mean  weekly  increase  of  30 
sheep  kept  on  green  cloyer  and  oil- 
cake, by  J.  B.  Lawes,  x.  298. 

,  the  analysis  of  different  Tarieties, 

by  J.  T.  Way  and  G.  H.  Ogston,  xi. 
538. 

seeds,  the  growth  of^  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, by  W.  Beam,  xiii.  57. 

,  red,  and  its  hay,  analysed, xiii.  466. 

,  white,  and  its  hay,  analysed,  i6. 

,  analysis  of  two  soils  where  cloyer 

failed  and  succeeded,  xiii.  552. 

— ,  scrapings  of  roads  (repaired  with 
gypsum)  used  in  Derbyshire  to  preyent 
cloyer-sickness,  xiy.  60. 

,  red,  analysed  by  J.  T.  Way,  xiy. 

179. 

,  white  or  Dutch,  analysed,  xiy.  179 ; 

scarlet  or  tri-incamatum,  analysed,  ib, ; 
cow-grass  analysed,  t6.;  trefoil  ana- 
lysed, t6. ;  hop  trefoil  analysed,  ib, 

and  rye-grass,  growth  of,  on  light 

flinty  chalk  soils  (mxton),  xy.  101. 

,  growth  of,  in  Oxfordshire  (Read), 

xy.  215 ;  dressed  with  wood-ashes,  245. 
,  white,  the  effect  of  irrigation  upon 

(Buckman),  xy.  470. 
,  growth   of,    in  Buckinghamshire 

(Read),  xtL  289. 
CLoyEB-BBED,    on  deattsing,   from  the 

seeds  of  the  orobanche,  i.  175. 
Clowes,  F.,  of  Hemsley,    experiments 

with  manures,  iy.  281. 
Clutterbuck,  J.  C,  on  the  theory  of 

deep-draining,  yi.  489. 
Clwtd,  Vale  of,  described-by  T.  Row- 

landson,  yii.  566. 
Cltdesdalb  horse,   the,   described,   y. 

520. 
Coal  contains  nitrogen,  affords  ammonia 

by  distillation.  Dr.  Fownes,  iy.  547. 
,  analysis  of  coal-miner's  refuse-heap, 

xiii.  498. 
Coal-ashes,  analysis  of,  by  Dr.  Fownes, 

iy.  541. 

—  used  as  a  mamire  in  South  Wales 
(Read),  x.  144. 

,  analysis  of,  xiii.  490. 

used  with  night-soil  in  Oxfordshire 

(Read),  xy.  245. 

C2 
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Coal  fonuation,  on  the  soils  of,  by  J. 

Trimmer,  xii.  494. 
— ,  on  the  soils  of  the,  in  Derbyshire, 

by  J.  J.  Rowley,  xiy.  27. 
CooLCHAFFER,  the  field,  described  by  J. 

Curtis,  ▼.  475, 
Cocksfoot  grass,  analysis  of  (Way),  xiv. 

177. 
—— ,  J.  Bnckman,  on,  xy.  464. 
-^— ,  its  growth  in  different  situations, 

XT.  468. 
CSoDFiSH,  on  the  reftise  of,  as  a  portable 

manure,  by  Ker  B.   Hamilton,   xiv. 

393. 
— ,  as  a  food  for  pigs  (J.  B.  Lawes), 

xiv.  486. 
>— — ,  dried  Newfoundland,  analysis  of 

(Gilbert),  xiv.  498. 
Coke-ashes,  analysis  of,  by  Dr.  Fownes, 

iv.  541.    See  Coal. 
,  T.  W.,  Earl  of  Leicester,  his  im- 
provements in  West  Norfolk,  iii.  1.  See 

Norfolk. 
CoLBBCK,  T.  L.,  on  the  agriculture  of 

Northumberland,  a  prize  report,  viii. 

422. 
CoLCHiCDM  autumnale,  eee  "  Meadow  col- 

chicum." 
Cold  clay  farm,  on  the  cultivation  of, 

by  the  Hev.  G.  F.  Holcombe,  ii.  262. 
CoLLiNO,  Charles,  his   breed  of  Ketton 

shorthorns,   vii.   201,   202,    207 ;   his 

handling  of  cattle,  ib. 
Coleman,  John,  on  the  causes  of  fer- 
tility or  barrenness  of  soils,  xvi.  169. 
Colour,   on  the   hereditary  disposition 

to,  in  animals,  by  J.  B.  Simonds,  x. 

250. 

—  in  soils  affects  their  warmth,  by 
Schubler,  i.  202 ;  as  indicating  barren- 
ness or  fertility,  by  J.  Bravendar,  v. 
500. 

Coltsfoot,  its  soils  and  habits  (Buck- 
man),  xvi.  362 ;  its  flowers  and  seeds 
arrive  before  the  leaves,  378. 

Colza,  brassica  campestris,  a  variety  of 
the  cabbage,  its  cultivation  in  Holland, 
iu.  2.'S2. 

CoHFBET,  analysis  of,  xiiL  474. 

Common  beaked  parsley,  the  effect  of 
irrigation  upon  (Bnckman),  xv.  470. 

— ^-,  Its  soil  and  habits  (Buckman),  xvL 
362. 

—  campion,  its  soils  and  habits,  xvi. 
360  ;  number  of  its  seeds,  377. 

—  oatlike-grass,  its  growth  in  different 
ntuations (Bnckman),  XV.  468,  xvi.  366. 

—  quaking-grass,  analysis  of  (Way), 
xiv.  177. 

— — ,  its  growth  in  different  situations 
(Buckman),  xv.  468. 


COBN. 

CoKPTON,  H.  C,  on  the  growth  of  tuniipf 
with  various  manures,  ii.  268. 

CoNicK  maculatum,  see  **  HemlocL* 

CoNSiSTENCT  of  soils,  J.  Schublcr  en,  L 
185:  as  indicating  fertility,  J.  Bn* 
venoar  on,  v.  563. 

CoNSTirnnoN  of  animals.  Lord  Spencer 
on  the  importance  of,  i.  23. 

Consumption  defined,  the  milk  of  s 
consumptive  cow  contains  veiy  little 
butter  (Lyon  Play&ir),  iv.  253;  its 
phenomena  in  crowded  cowhouses, 
254. 

— ^  in  sheep  (H.  Cleeve),  i.  317. 

in  cattle  (F.  Dun),  xv.  79. 

Convolvulus  arvensis,  aee  *<  Bindweed, 
the  small.'* 

sepium,  see  *'  Bindweed,  the  great"' 

Cooke,  T.,  a  description  of  an  improved 
agricultural  drainiug-level,  with  tlie 
process  of  levelling  as  required  for 
agricultural  purposes,  x.  165. 

Cooking  for  cottagers,  F.  Burke  on,  in. 
83. 

CopROLiTEs,  the  presence  of  phospbste 
of  lime  no  etidence  of  the  existence 
of  coprolites  in  a  rock  (Dr.  Daubenj)^ 
ii.  224. 

,  on,  by  J.  T.  Way,  x.  21 5. 

— ,  on  pseudo-coprolites,  by  Dr.  Bodt- 
land,  X.  520. 

,  observations  on  the  chemical  eon- 
position  and  agricultural  value  of  the 
fossil  bones  or  pseudo-coprolites  of  tlie 
Crag,  by  T.  J.  Herepath,  xii.  91 ;  sos- 
-lysis  of  the  pseudo-coprolites,  97, 103; 
of  the  true  coprolites,  A. 

,    the   carboniferous    limestone  of 

Egremont  in  Cumberland  contains  eo- 
prolitic  nodules,  xiii.  209. 

*— •  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  experi- 
ments with,  as  a  manure  for  swedes, 
by  Dr.  A.  Voelcker,  xvi.  95. 

Coral  rag,  the,  of  Oxfordshire,  xv.  196. 

CoRiANDERHHEED  gTown  in  Esscx  ex- 
tensively (Baker),  y.  37 ;  sown  with 
caraway,  t6. 

Corn  never  keeps  well  in  granaries 
where  the  cattle  are  confined  bebw 
them  (Grey),  iv.  5. 

-^,  insects  which  afiect  it  in  the  fieU 
and  the  granary,  by  J.  Curtis,  vii.  7& 

-^—  measures,  table  of,  vii.  136. 

^  the  temperature  of  fbreisn  «»■- 

producing  countries,  by  N.  Whitkyr 
xi.  59. 

,  effect  of  climate  on  the  growth  of, 

by  B.  Simpson,  xi.  650. 

— ,  nitrogen  in  ordinary  soils  is  the 
element  mainly  required  a 
fbr  (P.  PuseyX  ziii.  358. 
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Corn,  average  prodace  of  in  E.  LotMan 
(Stevenson),  xiv.  296.  ^w"  Average." 

_  blue-bottle,  analysis  of,  xiii.  528 ; 
its  soils  and  habits  (Bnckman),  zvi. 
362. 

*—  bedstraw,  the  rough-froited,  its 
soils  and  habits  (Buckman),  xvi.  362  ; 
the  number  of  its  seeds,  377. 

cockle,  the,  analysis  of,  xiii.  528  : 

(Buckman),  xvi.  370 ;    its  soils  and 
habits  (Buckman X  xvi.  360  ;  the  num- 
ber of  its  eeeds,  377. 
'         crowfoot    (Buckman),   soils    and 
habits,  xvi.  360. 

crushers,  a  report  by  P.  Pusey  on 

those  exhibited  at  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion (in  1851),  xii.  634 ;  on  those 
shown  (in  1852)  at  the  Lewes  Meet- 
ing, xiii.  325. 

—  dressing-machines,  see  "Winnow- 
ing-machines." 

■  forget-me-not,  the,  its  soils  and 
habits  (Buckman),  xvi.  36i. 

—  gromweil,  its  soils  and  habits,  xvi, 
364. 

■  horsetail,  the,  its  soils  and  habits, 
xvi.  366. 

marigold,  its  soils  and  habits  (Buck- 
man),  xvi.  362. 

mills,  Mtf**  Mills." 

I  lady*s  mantle,  its  soils  and  habits 
(Backman),  xvi.  360. 

•  mint,  the  (Buckman),  xvi.  364. 

moths,  the,  described  by  J.  Curtis, 

vii.  84. 

■  mouse-ear,  the,  its  soils  and  habits, 
(Buckman),  xvi.  360. 

—  mow,  a  section  of  one  in  Lanca- 
shire, X.  49. 

■■  parsley,  its  soils  and  habits  (Buck- 
man),  XVI.  362. 

—  penny-cress,  its  soils  and  habits 
(Buckman),  xvi.  360. 

pheasant's-eye  (Buckman),  xvi.  360. 

—  scabious  (Buckman),  xvi.  362. 

—  scythe  and  corn-rake,  the  Kentish, 
described,  i.  444 ;  use  of,  in  Cumber- 
land (W.  Dickinson),  xiii.  233. 

—  stacks,  on  a  method  of  preserving 
from  damage  by  rooks,  xiv.  67. 

•CoBNSTONE,  the,  division  of  the  old  red 
sandstone  of  Herefordshire,  xiv.  436. 

XJoBNWALL,  on  the  connection  between 
its  agriculture  and  geology,  by  Sir  H. 
T.  De  U  Beche,  iii.  21.  See  *' Geo- 
logy." 

— ,  on  preparation  for  the  wheat-crop  in, 
by  J.  H.  Tremayne,  v.  1 58. 

~,  on  the  farming  of,  by  W.  F.  Kar- 
Jceek,  vi.  400 ;  its  granite  soils,  404 ; 
-xotation  of  crops  on,  407  ;  its  grauwacke 


COTTAGES. 

group,  408 ;  rotation  of  crops  on,  413 ; 
the  serpentine  rock,  419 ;  the  horn- 
blende soils,  419;  the  diallage  soils, 
420 ;  the  drainase  systems  in  Cornwall, 
421 ;  general  culture,  423 ;  caltivation 
of  wheat,  1*6.;  cultivation  of  barley, 
425 ;  its  hay  crops,  ib, ;  cultivation  of 
turnips  in,  427;  growth  of  potatoes 
in,  428;  groyrth  of  rape  in,  430; 
cropping  and  culture  reviewed,  433; 
erroneous  cooditions  as  to  management* 
434;  manures  employed,  438 ;  analysis 
of  granite,  439 ;  lime  in  the  sea-sands 
of,  440  ;  waste  lands,  444;  analysis' of 
a  specimen  of,  447  ;  breeds  of  sheep, 
448 ;  breeds  of  cattle,  450 ;  feeding  of 
cattle,  452 ;  breeds  of  horses,  453 ; 
feeding  of  horses,  454 ;  animal  labour^ 
456 ;  agricultural  labour,  458 ;  agri- 
cultural implements,  460. 

Corn  woundwort  (Buckman),  xvi.  364. 

CoBRiNGHAM,  R.  W.,  ou  the  Agriculture 
of  Nottinghamshire  (a  prize  report),  vi. 
1.    See  "Nottinghamshire." 

CoTSWOLD  sheep,  trials  with  the  feeding 
of,  by  J.  B.  Ldtwes,  xiii.  179,  xvi.  73  ; 
food  consumed  by,  185 ;  the  wool  they 
produced,  189;  by  E.  Moore,  vii.  294. 

— — ,  comparative  profit  realized  with,  by 
S.  Druce,  xiv.  210. 

,  the  cross  bred  or  Down-Cotswold 

of  Oxfordshire  (Read)i  xv.  228. 

,  those  shown  at  the  Lincoln  meeting 

(1854),  XV.  381. 

,  J.  Wilson  on,  xvL  226. 

i  R.  Smith  on,  viii.  16. 

CoTswoLDS,  in  Gloucestenhire,  the  farm- 
ing of  (J.  Bravendar),  xi.  133. 

CoTTAOB  gardening,  on,  by  J.  Main,  ii. 
323 ;  its  drainiuff,  ib, ;  its  fencing,  t6. ; 
its  trenching,  tb, ;  on  keeping  it  in 
heart,  324 ;  on  a  succession  of  crops  in 
it,  325 ;  on  the  parsnip,  328  ;  of  the 
carrot,  329;  on  the  radish,  lettuce, 
and  turnip  crop,  330 ;  on  the  potato 
crop,  331 ;  plan  of  a  garden  for  a  fint 
year's  cropping,  335 ;  probable  crop  to 
be  gathered  from  l-Sih  of  an  acre  or 
20  poles,  336  ;  plan  of  cropping  for  se- 
cond year,  tb. ;  a  pig  may  be  profitably 
kept,  and  how,  337  ;  five  general  ^ood 
rules  for,  339 ;  seeds  required  m  a 
garden,  and  their  quantities,  340;  a 
monthly  calendar  of  the  work  to  be 
done  in  a  well-managed  kitchen  gar* 
den,  341. 

—  economy  and  cookery,  on,  by  F, 
Burke,  iii.  83. 

Cottages,  on  the  construction  of,  by  the 
Rev.  Copinger  Hill,  prize  essay,  iv. 

^  356 ;  the  walls,  357 ;  walls  and  roofis. 
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ib. ;  of  things  in  common,  such  as  an 
oven,  or  a  copper,  358 ;  the  mode  of 
preparing  clay  for  walls,  359 ;  of  build- 
ing these  walls,  t6. ;  of  the  cost  of 
brick-walls,  360 ;  of  stone-walls,  361  ; 
of  the  chimney,  %b. ;  of  the  oven,  t6. ; 
paving  the  floors,  t6. ;  of  the  ceilings, 
S62  ;  of  lath  and  plastering,  i&. ;  the 
windows,  363 ;  staiif,  364 ;  chamber 
floors,  ib. ;  doors,  365 ;  thatched  roof, 
ib. ;  total  cost  of  clay  and  thatched  cot- 
tage, 366  ;  ditto  of  stone  and  thatch, 
867  ;  elevation  and  ground-plans,  3G8. 

Cottages,  the,  of  Essex  (Baker),  v.  31. 

^— -,  allotments  in  Cheshire,  v.  96. 

,  on  tlie  building  of  cottages  for  farm- 
labourers,  by  John  Grey,  v.  237. 

— -,  plans  of  some  cottages  in  Northum- 
berland, v.  239 ;  estimates  of  the  ex- 
pense of  these,  244. 

^-— ,  on  the  advantage  of  comfortable 
cottages,  G.  Nicholls,  vii.  17  ;  of  cot- 
tage gardens,  21. 

,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  on,  x.  185; 

plans,  elevations,  and  estimates  for, 
188. 

— ^,  on  the  construction  of  a  pair  for 
agricultural  labourers,  by  Henry  God- 
dard,  a  first-prize  essay,  x.  230 ;  situa- 
tion, aspect,  soil,  231  ;  exterior  arrange- 
ments, ib.  ;  interior  arrangements,  232  ; 
the  out-offices,  283 ;  materials,  con- 
struction, supply  of  water,  &c.,  t6. ; 
warming  ana  ventilating,  284  ;  speci- 
fication and  estimate,  235  ;  a  plan  of  a 
cottage  grate,  243;  elevation  of  cot- 
tages, 245. 

,  on  labourers',  by  J.  Y.  Macvicar,  a 

second-prize  essay,  x.  400;  plans, 
404  ;  estimates^  411-417  ;  specification, 
414. 

of  Oxfordshire  (Read\  xv.  264. 

of  Dorsetshire  (Rnegg),   xv.  441  ; 

plans  of,  improved,  442. 

— ,  prize  plan  of  double  cottages  for 
farm-labourers,  with  specifications,  by 
G.  Arnold,  xv.  455. 

of  Buckinghamshire  (Read),  xvi.  31 3. 

Cotton-flax,  xiv.  199.  See  **Claussen*s 
flax-cotton." 

CoTTON-LiKE  substance,  an  account  of  a, 
found  after  an  inundation  of  the 
Thames,  i.  505. 

Couch  gras?,  P.  Pusey  on,  xi.  423. 

-^— ,  J.  Buckman  on,  xv.  471. 

,  on  forking  up,  by  hand  labour,  by 

£.  E.  Agate,  xvi.  111. 

,  its  soils  and  habits  (Buckman),  xvL 

366. 

CoooH  or  cold  in  sheep  (Cleeve),  i.  318. 

— -,  chronic,  in  horses  (Dun),  xiv.  117. 


cows. 

Covered  homestalls,  W.  Fisher  Hobbson, 

xiv.  825. 
farm-steadings,  on,  by  Lord  Kis- 

murd,  xiv.  336. 
Cow-ORASS,  analysis  of  ( Way\  xiv.  179. 

—  parsnip,  its  soils  and  habits,  xti.  362. 
CowiE,  J.,  on  the  comparative  adTis- 

tages  in  the  employment  of  horses  and 
oxen  in  farm-work,  prize  essay,  v.  51 
See  •*  Cattle." 

Cows  in  Holland  often  lie  <m  smooth 
brick  floors,  ii.  57 ;  bean-meal  mixed 
with  their  water,  iii.  246  ;  the  way  ia 
which  their  cows  are  fed,  258 ;  their 
scalded  food,  ib, ;  called  "  brasin,"  ie>. ; 
their  butter,  ib, ;  their  dairies,  259 ; 
when  pat  into  winter-quarters,  when 
put  to  grass,  260 ;  the  milk-room,  260; 
experiments  on  the  produce  of  milk  sad 
butter  aflbrded  by  Kerry,  GaUovay* 
and  Ayrshire  cows,  iv.  436. 

,  on  the  Jersey,  misnamed  Aldem^ 

cow,  by  Col.  Le  Coutenr,  v.  43 ;  thor 
extraction,  ib. ;  the  scale  of  pomts  for 
Jersey  cows,  .44 ;  sketch  of  the  old 
and  the  improved  breed,  46 ;  the  way 
in  which  a  Jersey  farmer  treats  his  cow, 
48  ;  the  tethering  of  it,  49  ;  the  resring. 
1*6. ;  the  cream  very  rich,  ib, ;  yidd  of 
milk,  50 ;  the  Jersey  butter,  ib, 

of  Cheshire,  v.  70 ;  no  distinct  breed 

there,  f6.    See  "  ChcBhire." 

,  on  their  gestation,  by  Earl  Spencer, 

i.  165 ;  shortest  time,  longest,  167 ;  on 
twins  of  different  sexes,  168. 

,  on  the  detection  of  pr^^naneyin, 

by  W.  Youatt,  i.  170. 

,  the  milk  from  the  Irish  and  the 

Ayrshire  cows  compared,  i.  448. 

,  on  the  construction  of  the  cor- 

house,  xi.  247,  256,  259. 

— — ,  on  abortion  in,  by  J.  Barlow,  a 
priae  essay,  xii.  62.    See  "  Aboftios." 

,  on  the  diseases  occurring  after  cslf- 

in^,  by  W.  E.  Sibbald,  a  prise  efltj, 
xii.  554 ;  milk  fever,  dropping,  557 ; 
the  garget,  or  inflammation  of  the 
udder,  5G2;  cracked  teats,  566;  by- 
steritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  womb, 
567 ;  red  water,  568 ;  inversion  of  the 
uterus,  571 ;  retention  of  theplaecats, 
or  cleansing,  578. 

,  analysis  of  solid  excreta,  xiii.  481 

,  analysis  of  urine,  xiii.  506. 

,  on  the  food  of,  xiv.  71 ;  in  Goen- 

sey,  t6. 

of  Oxfbrdshire  (Read\  xv.  224. 

(see  •*  Cattle ")»  on  the  mtUnaX 

organs  of  reproduction  in,  aod  on  the 
practice  in  difficult  cases  of  lalKwri  hy 
J.  B.  Simonds,  x.  248. 
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Cows,  scale  of  points  in  Jersey  cows 
(Roy.  Jersey  Ag.  Soc),  xii.  583. 

'  fond  of  the  green  white  mustard, 
xiiL  67. 

,  instanees  of  remarkably  good 
milkers  in  Cumberland  (W.  Dickin- 
son), xiii.  255. 

,  red  water  of,  in  Derbyshire,  xiv.  53. 

— ,  certain  plants  give  a  bitter  taste  to 
their  milk,  xiv.  69 ;  ill  effect  of  bad 
water  on,  «&. 

,  on  the  teeth  of  the,  by  J.  B.  Si- 

monds,  xv.  312. 

•  Cowslip,  the  common  (Buckman),xvi.364. 

Cox,  H.,  on  the  cultivation  of  the  potato, 
vi.  S45. 

■ ,  on  the  potato  disease,  a  prize  essay, 

vii.  486. 

Crab,  the,  for  hedges,  vi.  215. 

Cbag  formati<m,  the,  of  Norfolk,  on,  by 
J.  Trimmer,  vii.  458. 
■     ,  discovery  of  its  value  as  a  manure 
(Capt.  Alexander),  iii.  183. 

,  its  influence  upon  the  temperature 
of  the  climate  (Whitley),  xi.  9. 

-^— ,  on  the  chemical  composition  and 
agricultural  value  of  the  fossil  bones 
or  pseudo-ooprolites  of  the  crag,  by 
T.  J.  Herepath,  xii.  91 ;  map  of  the 
crag,  95 ;  analysis  of  the  phosphatic 
earth,  96 ;  of  the  pseudo-coprolites,  97, 
102 ;  of  the  true  coprolites,  99,  102 ;  of 
the  fossil  bones,  100. 

— ,  a  soil  from,  examined,  xiii.  536. 

Cbanborn£  Chace,  xv.  448  ;  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  deer  in,  i6. 

Crane-flt,  the,  J.  Curtis  on,  yiil.  413. 

Cranesbill,  the  long-stalked,  its  soils 
and  habits  (Buckman),  xvi.  360. 

— ,  the  jagged-leaved,  xvi.  360. 

,  the  long-leaved,  xvi.  360. 

CB£AU,  thedoii^ted,  or  scalded,  of  Somer- 
setshire (Adand),  xi.  735. 

Creeping  crowfoot,  its  soils  and  habits 
(Buckman),  xvi.  360. 

fescue  grass,  its  growth  in  different 

situations,  xv.  468. 

Creslow  farm,  xvi.  294. 

Crested  dogstail  grass,  analysis  of 
(Way),  xiv.  177. 

Cbeyke,  Ralph,  an  account  of  the  prooess 
of  warping  by,  v.  398. 

Crobbbk  or  Crovek,  a  disease  of  the 
Cumberland  cows,  xiii.  259. 

Crops,  rotation  of,  &c.,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, ii.  43.    See  "  Rotation  of  crops." 

— ,  on  the  chemical  constituents  of,  by 
C.  Daubeny,  iii.  433. 

.Crosskill,  W.,  on  the  necessity  of  care 
in  the  preservation  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, ii.  150. 


CUHBBBLAND. 

Crosskill,  accounts  of  the  action  of  his 
clod-crusher,  collected  by  P.  Posey,  iv. 
560. 

Crown  estate,  at  King  Wil^am's  Town, 
in  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  by 
J.  F.  Burke,  iv.  435. 

Croydon,  analysis  of  sewage  from  (Way), 
XV.  155. 

Crushers,  com^  and  linseed,  shown  at 
the  Lewes  me'eting  in  1852,  xiii.  325. 

,  cake,  at  Gloucester  (1853),  xiv. 

862. 

,  cake  and  oat,  at  Lincoln  (1854),  xv. 

372. 

Cubic  measure,  table  of,  vii.  133. 

petre,  see  *'  Nitrate  of  soda." 

Cuckoo  pint,  the  (Buckman),  xvi.  366. 

Cudweed,  the  mountain,  xvL  362. 

,  the  marsh  (Buckman),  xvi.  362. 

CuLLEV,  the  Messrs.,  the  agriculture  of 
Northumberland  much  beholden  to 
them,  ii.  153. 

,  entered  on  the  fSann  of  Wark  in 

1786,  ii.  168. 

— — ,  introduced  the  Leicester  sheep  into 
Northumberland  about  1766,  ii.  174. 

Cultivators,  report  on  those  shown  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851 ,  by  P. 
Pusey,  xii.  595 ;  Biddle*s,  598 ;  Cole- 
man's, 598. 

,  those  shown  at  the  Lewes  meeting 

(1852),  xiii.  815. 

at  Gloucester  meeting  (1853),  xiv. 

357. 

at  Carlisle  meeting  (1855),  xvi.  507, 

524. 

Cumberland,  on  the  fanning  of^  a  prize 
essay,  by  William  Dickinson,  xiii.  207  ; 
its  soils  and  strata,  ib. ;  new  red  sand- 
stone, gypsum,  coal-fields,  208;  the 
carboniKrous  limestone  of  £2gremont 
contains  coprolitic  nodules,  209 ;  lime- 
stones, ib. ;  climate  as  it  affects  crops, 
210;  rainfalls,  211;  temperature,  213, 
214;  winds,  ib,;  the  "helm  wind," 
215 ;  effect  of  elevation  on  the  &rming 
of  the  county,  215;  the  ancient  and 
the  modem  fiuming  compared,  218; 
modern  farms,  i6.;  the  "Statesmen," 
the  Netherby  estate,  221 ;  leases,  225; 
the  first  introduction  of  turnips  in 
1755,  227  ;  growth  of,  ib. ;  the  sale  of, 
to  be  fed  off,  229  ;  growth  of  potatoes, 
23u;  its  wheat  crops,  231;  oats  and 
oatmeal,  232  ;  com  harvesting,  233 : 
the  use  of  the  corn-scythe,  ib, ;  ma- 
nures, 235 ;  fences,  238 ;  the  labourers, 
239;  implements,  240;  the  Cumber- 
land clod-crusher,  24^;  carts,  243; 
horse-harness  of  former  times,  245 ; 
primitive  saddles,  246;  the  horses,  247 ; 
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cattle,  249;  the  wild  breeds  of  Chil- 
linghams,  &c.,  tb. ;  the  Lamplagh  breed, 
tiiickness  of  their  hides,  250 ;  **  more 
depends  apon  the  rearing  of  stock  than 
the  kinds  of  stock,"  253 ;  a  cow  which 
gave  13  quarts  of  milk  yielding  26  os. 
of  butter  at  each  meal,  255 ;  mode  of 
keeping  and  slaughtering  cattle  in  for- 
mer days,  256;  agistment  of  cattle, 
259;  the  disease  called  '*  Crobbek"  or 
•'Crovek"  259;  catUe  -  dealing  and 
&ir8,  260 ;  sheep  of,  260 ;  the  Herd- 
wick  breed,  264 ;  the  change  of  colour 
in  their  wool  by  hard  weather,  t6. ;  the 
other  mountun  sheep,  »&. ;  the  shep- 
herds, 265,  270 ;  the  noble  shepherd's 
dog,  266,  269;  his  sagacity  in  snow- 
storms, the  great  snow-storm  of  1807, 
267 ;  ^^  the  laziest  shepherd  has  always 
the  best  dog,"  270 ;  pigs,  ib, ;  poultry, 
fl6. ;  pastures  and  grasses,  271 ;  the  old 
bad  fitrmer's  saymg,  ^Switch  is  the 
mother  of  grass,"  273; -Italian  rye- 
grass, ib. ;  grass-seeds  not  sown  in  1752, 
ib. ;  lucerne,  274 ;  farmhouses,  275  ; 
former  primitive  modes  of  winnowing 
com,  276  ;  fuel  and  peat  mosses,  278 ; 
Solway  moss,  its  irruption,  ib, ;  woods 
and  plantations,  280;  salt  spray  car- 
ried to  Kendal  in  the  storm  of 
1859,  281;   the    Scotch    fir,  282;    on 

S reserving  sawn  larch  timber,  283; 
raioiog,  284 ;  on  the  Abbey  Holme, 
289 ;  the  unenclosed  wastes,  their  ex- 

i  tent,  ib. ;  hill-side  irrigation,  291 ;  lime 
tried  in  irrigation,  293 ;  hay-mak- 
ing, 294;  hav-bams,  297;  improve- 
ments since  the  report  of  Bailey  and 
CuUey  in  1805,  tb, 

GuBB,  the,  in  horses  (Dun),  xiv.  115. 

CcTBD-BREAKEB,  sketch  of  ouc  used  in 
Cheshire,  V.  111. 

Cu]ii>-HiLX,  sketch  of  one  used  in  Che- 
shire, V.  111. 

CiTRL  iu  potatoes,  on  the  prevention  of, 
by  H.  S.  Thompson,  vi.  161. 

CuBTis,  J.,  observations  on  the  insects 
which  affect  the  turnip  crop,  ii.  193. 
See  "  Insecte." 

,  on  the  turnip  saw-fly  and  its  black 

caterpillar,  ii.  364. 

.— ,  on  the  plant-lice,  maggots  of  flies, 
caterpillars  of  moths,  &c.,  iii.  49.  See 
«  Insects." 

,  on  the  insects  affecting  the  turnip 

crop,  including  the  white  cabbage 
butterflies,  the  turnip-seed  weevil,  &c., 
iii.  306.    See  **  Insects." 

,  on  the  various  insects  infesting  the 

turnip  crop,  including  the  surface  cater- 
pillars, the  turnip  gall  weevil,  the  dep- 


DAIIIIB8. 

teroos  flies,  and  rove  beetlei  infestiBg 
anbury,  iv.  100. 

CoBTUy  J.,  observations  on  the  natoral 
history  of  the  insects  called  wirewonns, 
affectinff  the  turnips,  oom  crops,  &C., 
also  of  their  parents  the  eliUors  or 
beedes,  called  skipjacks,  cli<^  beelkSy 
&C.,  V.  180.    See  «*  Wireworms." 

,  on  the  natural  history  and  eccmomy 

of  various  insects  affecting  the  com 
crops,  many  of  them  improperly  called 
wireworms,  including  ground  beetles, 
chaffers  or  May-bugs,  also  the  catei^ 
pillars  of  a  moth  and  saw-fly,  and  the 
larvas  of  some  minute  flies,  v.  469. 

,  observations  on  the  natural  history 

.  and  economy  of  various  insects  affect- 
ing the  com  crops,  including  a  saw-fly, 
the  Hessian  fly,  the  wheat  midge,  and 
the  barley  midge,  vi.  131. 

,  the  same  continued,  including  the 

wheat  midge,  the  thrips,  the  wheat 
louse,  the  wheat  bug,  the  vibrio,  vi.  493. 

— — ,  on  the  insects  afiecting  the  com 
crops  and  the  granary,  including  moths, 
weevils,  and  other  beedes,  vii.  78 ;  the 
com  weevils,  95. 

,  on  the  insects  affecting  peas  and 

beiuis,  including  weevils,  maggots,  bees, 
&c.,  vii.  404. 

,  on  a  weevil  which  affects  the  pea 

crop,  and  various  insects  which  injure 
or  destroy  the  mangel-worael  or  beet, 
viii.  399. 

,  on   the   various   insects   affecting 

carrots  and  parsnips,  ix.  174. 

,  on  the  various  insects  affecting  the 

potato  crops,  x.  70. 

Cascuta  epilinum,  see  **  Dodder,  the 
flax." 

europsea,  see  "  Dodder,  the." 

Ctamite,  the,  analysis  of,  xiii.  532. 

Ctnosurcs  cristatus,  m^**  Crested  dogs- 
tail  grass." 

D. 

Dacre,  Lord,  on  the  use  of  saltpetre  and 

cubic  petre  as  manures,  i.  278. 
Dacttlis    glomerata,    see    "  Cocksfbot 

grass." 
Daddt-lono-legs,  not  the  parents  of  the 

wire  worm,  v.  227. 
Dahlias  attacked  by  wireworms,  v.  196. 
Dairies,  those  of  Uolstein,  i.  376 ;  their 

vessels,  380. 
,  the  Netherlands  described  (Rham), 

iii.  259  ;  their  butter,  their  cheese,  260. 
of  Cheshire  (H.  White),  vi.  104; 

implements  o^  124. 
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DAISIES. 

Dairies  of  South  Wales  (Read),  x.  140. 
.— ,  the    fungi   which   infest,    by  E. 
Sidney,  x.  395. 

,  on  the  constraction  of  (Tancred), 

xi.  205|  (Ewart),  257. 

,  letting  of,  in  Dorsetshire  (Raegg), 

xiv.  74. 

of  Dorsetshire  (Rnegg),  xv.  428. 

—  of  Buckinghamshire  (C.  Read),  xvi. 
298 ;  their  produce,  ib, 

,  on  the  production  and  composition 
of  milk,  by  I^yon  Playfair,  iv.  246. 
See  **  Milk/'  **  Butter,"  «« Cheese,"  &c. 

Daxrvhaid,  a  word  of  advice  to,  vi.  123. 

,  necessity  for  cleanliness  in,  xiv.  70. 

Daisy,  the,  its  habits  and  soils  (Buck- 
man),  xvi.  3<;2. 

Dandelion,  the,  its  soils  and  habits 
(Buckman),  xvi.  361 ;  analysis  of, 
370. 

Daniel's  manures,  trials  with,  on  turnips, 
by  W.  Miles,  v.  394. 

Darnel  grass,  analysis  of  (Way),  xiv. 
177. 

Daubent,  Dr.  C.,  on  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  application  of 
manures  ought  to  be  regulated,  ii.  232. 

,  lecture  on  the  application  or  science 

to  agriculture,  iii.  136. 

,  on  the  public  institutions  for  the 

advancement  of  agricultural  science 
which  exist  in  other  countries,  and  on 
some  in  our  own,  iii.  364.  See  "Agri- 
cultural InsUtutions." 

— — ,  on  the  chemical  constituents  of 
plants,  iii.  433. 

— ,  on  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  by  plants,  iv.  515. 

,  on  the  occurrence  of  phosphorite  in 
Estreroadura  (in  conjunction  with 
Captain  Widdrington),  iv.  406.  See 
"Phosphorite," 

-^— ,  on  the  use  of  the  Spanish  phospho- 
rite as  a  manure,  vi.  329. 

,  on  the  distinction  between  the  active 

and  dormant  ingredients  of  the  soil, 
vii.  237. 

Daucds  carota,  see  "  Wild  carrot." 

Davis,  Hewitt,  some  account  of  Spring 
Park  farm,  vii.  624. 

Davis,  P.,  on  the  use  of  bones  and  sul- 
phuric acid  as  compost,  vi.  244. 

Dawson,  R.,  his  occupation  of  the  parish 
ofWithcall,iv.  299. 

Dean,  George,  on  the  cost  of  agricultural 
buildings,  xi.  558. 

Deanston  system  of  draining.  Sir  J. 
Graham  on,  i.  29. 

Deanstonising,  i.  36,  95. 

De  la  Beche,  Sir  H.  T.,  on  the  connec- 
tion between  geology  and  agricolture 


DEBBTSHIBE. 

in  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon, 
and  West  Somerset,  iii.  21.  See 
"  Geology." 

Delphinum  consolida,  see  '<  Larkspur." 

Denot  hundred  in  Essex,  its  difficult 
farming  described  (Baker),  v.  33 ;  its 
wheat  and  beans  excellent,  35. 

Denison,  J.  Evelyn,  on  French  agricul- 
ture and  state  establishments,  i.  257. 
See  **  France." 

,  on  the  Duke  of  Portland's  water- 
meadows  at  Clipston  Park,  i.  359. 
See  **  Water-meadows." 

,  on  the  system  of  planting  and  the 

management  of  forest  trees  at  Welbeck, 
ix.  366. 

,  on  the  grubbing  up  of  woods,  xvi. 

352.     See  *'  Woods." 

Denmark,  agricultural  tour  in,  by  J.  F. 
Johnson,  iii.  400;  the  number  of  black 
cattle  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  402 ; 
how  fattened,  t6. ;  turnips  nearly  un- 
known, ib.:  the  phenomenon  of  the 
Wilster  ana  Krempe  marshes,  tb,;  the 
liquid  manure  of  their  cattle,  here  called 
**  jauca,"  403;  how  applied,  404  ;  soils 
of  Holstein,  405 ;  growth  of  rapeseed 
in  Holstein,  409 ;  in  Funen  the  cattie 
when  housed,  410;  the  growth  of 
wheat,  412;  rve,  growth  of,  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  people,  t6. ;  the  royal 
&rm  at  Fredericksborg,  413;  agricul* 
ture  in  Jutland,  ib. ;  kind  of  potatoes 
preferred  in  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
414;  the  Jutland  cattle  how  raised, 
415;  sold  to  the  farmers,  how  fat- 
tened, ib.;  in  Jutland  how  the  land 
is  cultivated,  ib. ;  how  rents  are  paid, 
ib. ;  the  stock  of  the  farm,  ib. ; 
wages  of  labourers,  416,  see  **  Wages  ;" 
their  food,  416;  employment  of  ser- 
vants after  harvest,  417  ;  the  land  in 
north  Jutland,  ib. ;  growth  of  rye» 
ib. ;  spurry  sown  for  feeding,  418  ; 
the  clover  of  sandy  soils,  t^. ;  Den- 
mark grows  her  own  food,  420. 

Dentition,  see  **  Teeth." 

Deodorisers  of  town  sewage,  on,  by  J. 
T.  Way,  XV.  157. 

Derbyshirb,  the  farming  of,  a  prize 
report,  by  John  J.  Rowley,  xiv.  17 ;  its 
geology,  18 ;  magnesian  limestone,  20 ; 
analysis  of,  21 ;  rotation  on,  22  ;  turnip 
follow  on,  ib.;  preparation  of  shed 
manure,  23;  cattle,  24  ;  sheep,  25 ;  im- 
plements, 26 ;  carts  and  waggons,  27 ; 
the  coal  series,  t6. ;  analysis  of  a  soil, 
28  ;  the  gritstone  soil  of  the  coal  series^ 
f6. ;  rotations  on,  ib. ;  use  of  lime,  38  ; 
mode  of  repairing  roads,  39 ;  the  mil- 
stone  grit  and  shale  series,  t6. ;  analysis 
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of  &  soil  from,  40 ;  analysis  of  the  **  fox 
earth,"  41;  the  farm  at  Chatsworth, 
its  annual  sales  of  stock,  44 ;  il^  effects 
of  high  breeding  in  cattle,  45 ;  analy- 
sis or  a  shale  soil,  47 ;  rotation  on 
peaty  soils,  49 ;  the  native  woodland 
sheep,  60 ;  the  carboniferous-marine  or 
mountain  lime,  t6. ;  analysis  of  a  soil 
of,  52;  rotation  on,  53;  chiefly  grass- 
land, t6.;  the  quarter-evil  in  caWes, 
the  red  water  in  cows,  ib, ;  the  clays 
and  gravels  of  the  new  mari  and  new 
red  sandstone,  and  the  alluvium  of  the 
Trent  and  Dove,  58 ;  analjrsis  of  allu- 
vium soil  from  the  Dove  meadows,  t6. ; 
rotation  in  the  Dove  valley,  59;  use  of 
ialt  as  a  manure,  60;  roads  mended 
with  gypsum — scrapings  used  to  pre- 
vent clover  sickness,  ib, ;  rotation  on 
the  red  marls,  ib. ;  in  Appletree  hun- 
dred, 6 1 ;  improvemeuiB  in  Derbyshire 
farming  since  1815,  62. 

Derbt  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  report  on  the  exhibition 
of  implements  at,  in  1843,  iv.  453. 

Devil's  gate  or  dodder,  xvi.  364. 

Devomshibe,  on  the  connection  between 
its  agriculture  and  its  geology,  by 
Sir  H.  T.  de  la  Beche,  iii.  21.  See 
**  Geology." 

,  on  the  large  hedges  and  small  en- 
closures of  Devon  and  the  adjoining 
counties,  by  J.  Grant,  v.  420. 

— ,  on  the  farming  of,  a  prize  report, 
by  Henry  Tanner,  ix.  454 ;  its  climate, 
455 ;  meteorology  of,  456  ;  soils,  458  ; 
tillage,  461 ;  preparation  for  root  crops 
—turnips,  ib,;  the  potato  crops,  463; 
preparation  for  corn  crops — wheat,  465 ; 
manures — fhrmyard,  466;  lime,  468; 
sea-sand,  469  ;  seaweed,  t6. ;  draining, 
470;  implements,  471;  orchards,  ib.; 
the  apples,  472 ;  its  cider,  473 ;  water- 
cider,  ib, ;  its  grass-land,  476 ;  the 
Devon  cattle,  478;  the  sheep,  481 ;  its 
horses,  482 ;  its  pigs,  t6. ;  its  poultry, 
483 ;  enclosures,  t6. ;  its  woods  and 
plantations,  484 ;  its  waste  land,  485 ; 
management  of  landed  propertj^  in, 
486;  farm-buildings,  488;  the  agricul- 
tural labourer,  490. 

-^,  the  management  of  water-meadows, 
by  P.  Pu««ey,  x.  473. 

Devon,  South  Hams  sheep  (Wilson),  xvi. 
229 ;  the  Bampton,  ib. 

Dextbime,  made  from  starch,  iv.  605. 

Dew,  the  cause  and  physical  action  of, 
J.  Parkes  on,  v.  130. 

,  the  amount  of,  precipitated  during 
the  night  varies  with  the  soil  and  the 
leaves  of  different  plants,  v.  132,  133. 


Dew,  N.  Whitley  on,  xL  29. 

points,  the  monthly,  by  B.  Simpson, 

xi.  632. 

Dewbney,  G.,  on  nitrate  of  soda  as  a 
manure,  ii.  127. 

Dhooba,  analysis  of  the  grain  of^  xiii. 
522. 

DiAXXAOB  rocks  of  Cornwall  (Karkeek), 
vi.  420. 

,  analysis  of,  xiii.  532. 

rocks,  analysts  of,  xiii.  534. 

DiABBH<EA,  its  origin  (Lyon  Playfair),. 
'       iv.  254. 

in  sheep  (H.  Qeeve),  i.  dOC ;  (F. 

i       Dun),  xvi.  28. 

and  colic  in  horses  (F.  Dun),  ^v. 

I       121. 

in  cattle  (F.  Dun.),  xv.  77. 

DiBBLiNO  by  task-work,  on  the  prices 
paid  for,  by  N.  Raynbird,  vii.  129. 

DiBBUNO  machine,  Newberry's,  report 
on,  by  J.  H.  Langston  and  the  other 
referees,  iv.316. 

exhibited  at  the  Shrewsbury  meet- 
ing in  1845,  vi.  314. 

DiBBLiNG-wheel,  on  an  improved,  by  W. 
Adams,  with  a  sketch,  iii.  163. 

Dickinson,  J.,  his  observations  on  the 
rain-gauffe  at  King^s  Langley,  v.  146. 

Dickinson,  William  (of  North  Mosses)* 
on  the  farming  of  Cumberland,  a  prize 
essay,  xiii.  207.    See  "  Cumberland." 

Dickinson,  W.,  on  the  application  of 
liquid  manure  to  a  new  variety  of 
Italian  rye-grass,  vi.  575. 

,  on  a  variety  of  Italian  xye-grass, 

viii.  572. 

Digestion:  on  the  digestive  organs  of 
the  ox  and  sheep,  by  J.  B.  ^monds, 
ix.  27. 

DiooiNO-forks  (of  steel),  those  shown  at 
the  Lewes  meeting  (in  1852),  xiii. 
328. 

DiGGiNO-machme  exhibited  at  the  Glou- 
cester meeting  (1863),  xiv.  359. 

Digitalis  purpurea,  see  ^  Foxglove." 

Diluvium,  the,  or  drift  of  Lincolnshire 
(J.  A.  Clarke),  xii.  275  ;  of  Norfidk 
(Trimmer^  vii.  448. 

DiopsiDE,  tbe,  analysis  of,  xiii.  532. 

DiPSACOS  sylvestris,  tee  **  Wild  teasel." 

Disease  in  potatoes,  on,  by  Lord  Port- 
man,  vi.  343. 

in  hops  (S.  Rutley),  ix.  663. 

Diseases  of  animals,  hereditary  predis- 
position to  (J.  B.  Simonds),  x.  250. 

• ,  the,  of  cattle  and  sheep  caused  1^ 

mismangement,  by  W.  F.  Karkeek,  xL 
541. 

of  poultry,  by  W.  Trotter,  xii.  202. 

— ,  hereditary,  of  horaes,  by  F.  Dun, 
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3dT.  106  ;  bonespavin,  114 ;  curb,  115; 
strain  of  back  teudons*  t6. ;  nayicalar 
diseases,  116;  chronic  cough,  roaring, 
117;  ophthalmia,  118;  diarrhoea  and 
colic,  121 ;  grease,  122 ;  rheumatism, 
122 ;  scrofulous  diathesis,  12i ;  rickets, 
125;  hydrocephalus,  126;  tabes  me- 
senterica,  126;  glanders  and  farcy, 
128. 

DiSBASSs,  on  the  hereditary  diseases  of 
cattle,  by  Finlay  Dun,  a  pnxe  essay,  xv. 
76 ;  diarrliosa,  77  ;  rheumatic  diathesis, 
t&. ;  bustion  fonl,  79 ;  scrofulous  diathe- 
sis, ib. ;  consumption,  i'6. ;  malignant  tu- 
mours, 83;  varts,  or  angle-berries,  or 
dyers,  ib, ;  caiicerous  and  sehirrous 
tnmours,  84 ;  fevers,  86  ;  the  desirable 
characters  which  cattle  should  possess, 
ib. 

— — ,  on  the  parturient  fever  of  ewes,  a 
prize  essay,  by  J.  Seaman,  xt.  383. 

,  on  lameness  in  sheep  and  lambs,  a 

prize  essay,  by  J.  Seaman,  xri.  1 ;  dis- 
eases of  the  foot,  4 ;  foot-rot  or  gravel, 
ib. ;  epirootic  foot-rot  or  murrain,  5 ; 
conta^ous,  1*6. ;  inflammation  of  the  in- 
terdigital  canal,  8 ;  subcutaneous  abscess 
or  whitlow,  t6. ;  canker,  9  ;  inflamma- 
tion and  ulceration  of  the  coffin  and 
coronary  joints,  10 ;  diseases  of  the  leg, 
11 ;  rheumatism  or  joint-disease,  ib. ; 
sanguineous  congestion  or  setfast,  13 ; 
charbon,  black-quarter,  or  quarter-ill, 
14 ;  strains,  15 ;  fractures,  ib, 

— ,  on  the  hereditary  diseases  of  sheep 
and  pigs,  by  F.  Dun,  xvi.  16 ;  the  otter- 
shaped  sheep  of  Massachussets,  17 ; 
peculiar  breed  of  pigs,  18;  resem- 
blance of  offspring  to  parents,  21, 
43;  for  breedmg  purposes  animals 
subject  to  certain  diseases,  t6. 

,  hereditary  diseases  of  sheep,  24 ; 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  25 ; 
epilepsy  or  fits,  26 ;  diseases  of  the  re- 
spiratory organs,  28 ;  diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs,  28 ;  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery,  ib.;  rheumatism  30;  scro- 
fula, 31 ;  hydrocephalus  or  water-in- 
the-head,  33 ;  tabes  mesenterica,  33 ; 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  34. 

'*— -,  hereaitary  diseases  and  defects  of 
pigs,  37 ;  the  ill  effiect  of  breeding  in 
and  in,  38;  epilepsy,  39;  long  dis- 
ease, ib. ;  rheumatism,  40 ;  scrofula, 
ib. ;  scrofulous  and  cancerous  tumours, 
41 ;  the  mule,  43 ;  various  hybrids, 
44. 

Diseases  of  grasses  (Buekman),  xv.  474 ; 
the  smut,  ib.;  fungi,  t&.;  fairy*rings, 
474-476 ;  ergot  of  rye,  477. 

Diseases  of  root  crops,  on  the  finger  and 


DOBSETSHIBE. 

toe  in,  by  J.  Buekman,  xv.  125.    See 
**  Finger  and  toe." 

Diseases  of  wheat.  Professor  Henslow 
on,  ii.  1 ;  remarks  on  parasitic  fungi 
in,  2. 

DisniXEBs'  refuse,  analysis  of,  xiii.  522. 

Ditching  by  task-work,  how  paid,  by 
H.  Raynbird,  vii.  131 ;  cost  of,  520. 

Dixon,  James,  prize  essay  on  making 
compostrheaps  from  liquids  and  other 
substances,  i.  135. 

DoBrro,  G.,  on  fiittening  cattle,  a  prise 
essay,  vi.  74. 

Dock,  the  curled  (Buekman),  xvi.  364. 

,  the  round-leaved,  xvi.  364. 

,  the  round-leaved  meadow,  xvi.  364.. 

,  the  water,  xvi.  366. 

Dodder,  the  flax,  a  parasitical  plant 
(Babiugton),  il.  63  ;  its  habits  (Buck- 
man),  xvi.  364, 

—  or  **  Devil's-guts  "  (Buekman)  xvi, 
364. 

Dogs,  the  shepherd's  of  Cumberland, 
xiii.  266-269. 

DoBSBT  sheep,  the,  on,  by  J.  Wilson,  xvi. 
230  ;  L.  H.  Ruegg  on,  xv.  430. 

DoBSETSHiBE,  the  chalk  soils  of  described,, 
by  Stevenson,  xii.  486. 

— -,  butter-making  in,  by  L.  H.  Ruegg; 
xiv.  68. 

— -,  the  farming  of,  a  prize  report,  by- 
Louis  H.  Ruegg,  XV.  389 ;  geology  of, 
t6. ;  the  Portland  stone,  390;  the  Pur- 
beck  marble,  ib.;  its  potter^s-clays, 
shale,  and  fossil  remains,  ib. ;  clay-pits 
of  Purbeck,  394 ;  fossil  trees,  ib.  ;  the 
shale,  ib. ;  analysis  o^  395 ;  the  occa- 
sional difference  of  soils,  and  the  rocks 
on  which  they  rest,  397;  the  chalk 
formation,  398 ;  its  fiirming,  399 ;  ro- 
tations of,  400 ;  the  superiority  of  the 
nant  sainfoin,  407  ;  plan  of  improved 
form-buildings,  409;  the  Rev.  A. 
Huxtable's  farms  at  Sutton  Waldron, 
410;  the  growth  of  turnips,  413;  of 
sainfoin,  i6. ;  the  wood8,414 ;  the  water- 
meadows,  t6.  ;  the  intermitting  bournes, 
416;  the  days,  417 ;  the  Vale  of 
Blackmore,  tb. ;  rotations  of^  .  ib. ; 
cattle  -  feeding,  418;  the  Vale  of 
Marshwood,  420;  fineness  of  the 
timber-trees,  t6.;  flax,  421 ;  the  heath 
district,  422-453;  the  dairy  system, 
423;  average  produce  of  com,  424;. 
furze  on  old  pastures  indicates  profit- 
able barley  and  turnip  land,  t6. ;  elm- 
trees  good  dairy-lana,  •&. ;  draining, 
425 ;  injuries  from  brooks  and  rivers,. 
427 ;  sheep,  480  ;  the  Dorset  horns,  ib. ; 
the  Portland  mutton,  431 ;  wool,  432  ; 
manures,    433 ;    climate,  434 ;  tempe- 
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rature,  435 ;  wind,  16. ;  rain,  ib,  436 ; 
break'iDg  up  of  the  downs,  437 ; 
^he  different  qualities  of  the  chalk, 
438  ;  enclosure  of  wastes,  439 ;  extent 
of,  440;  cottages,  441;  plans  of,  442; 
breaking  up  of  pastures,  447 ;  Cran- 
borne  Cbace,  448;  the  extinction  of 
the  deer,  t6. ;  batter,  improTements  in 
the  make  of,  450. 

Dote,  the  valley  of,  its  alluvium  soils 
analysed  (Derbyshire),  ziv.  58. 

DowNE,  Viscount,  on  the  uselessness  of 
bearing-reius,  xv.  73. 

Downing, ,  his  plan  of  growing  root 

crops,  viii.  276. 

Down  land,  on  the  advantages  of  plough- 
ing up  (T.  Walkden),  iv.  80. 

of  Salisbury  Plain,  iv.  80. 

— — ■  near  Marlborough,  iv.  81. 

,  on  the  breaking  up  of,  a  prise  essay, 

by  J.  Bravendar,  vii.  163. 

—  on  the  breaking  up  of,  in  Dorset- 
shire (Buegg),  XV.  437. 

sheep  (see  "  Sheep  "),  experiments  on 

the  comparative  feedi ng  qualities  of  the 
Hampshire  and  Sussex  Down  sheep, 
by  J.  B.  Lawes,  xii.  414,  xvi.  73. 

sheep,  J.  Wilson  on,  xvi.  233 ;  wool 

of,  241. 

Downy  oat-grass,  analysis  of  (Way),  xiv. 
177. 

,  its  growth  in  different  situations 

(Buckman),  xv.  468. 

Dbag  for  carts  described,  vii.  230. 

Drainage  implements,  J.  Morton,  jun., 
on,  iii.  100. 

of  laud,  on,  by  J.  F.  Burke,  ii.  273. 

,  reports    of    results    obtained    in 

thorough-draining  and  subsoil-plough- 
ing in  1840  and  1841,  by  R.  White, 
ii.  346. 

,  belonging  to  Sr  B.  Peel  at  Drayton, 

account  o^  by  Sir  B.  Peel,  iii.  18. 

,  by  H.  Brown,  iii.  165. 

,  by  P.  Pusey,  iv.  23. 

,  its  antiquity  in  the  East  of  England, 

iv.  24. 

,  Bev.  C.Hill  on  Suffolk  draining,  iv. 

24. 

,  materials  used  in  Suffolk,  iv.  26. 

,  plans  of  Suffolk  trench-drains,  iv. 

28. 

,  expense  of,  iv.  30. 

— ,  S.  Jonas  on  Suffolk  draining,  iv.  32. 
,  on  Hertfordshire  draining,  by  W. 
Flack,  iv.  33. 

*— — ,  long  practised  in  Hertfordshire,  iv. 
34. 

,  Essex  drainage,  by  B.  Baker,  iv.  35. 

■^— ,  Essex  draining,  by  M.  Nockolds, 
iv,  38. 
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Draimaqe,  Ever  draining,  by  Oxley 
Parker,  iv.  39. 

<— — ,  Norfolk  dnuning,  on,  by  H.  Evans, 
iv.  43. 

,  remarks  on,  by  P.  Pnsey,  iv.  45 ; 

expenses  of,  46  ;  cost  of  thorough- 
draining  one  acre,  48. 

,  sanitary  effects  of,  by  E.  Chadwick, 

iv.  151. 

^^,  report  to  Hon.  B.  Clive  on  his  drain- 
ing and  subsoil-ploughing,  by  B.  White, 
iv.  172. 

— ,  on,  by  T.  Arkell,  prise  essay,  iv. 
318  ;  the  depth  and  frequency  of 
drains,  323  ;  Uie  materials  used,  tiles, 
stone,  clay,  324;  on  filling  drains, 
330  ;  the  direction  of  drains,  333  : 
the  Mi  required,  334 ;  benefits  derived 
from  draining  heavy  land,  ift. ;  im- 
proved climate  from,  385;  the  du- 
rability of  drains,  338 ;  the  past 
and  present  practice  of  draining,  ib.  ; 
districts  in  England  which  require 
(1842)  the  most  extensive  efforts  in 
draining,  ib. 

^— ,  on  the  proper  materials  for  filling 
up  drains,  and  the  mode  in  which  water 
enters  them,  by  R.  Beart,  iv.  41 1 ;  his 
experience  in  draining  cold  clav-land, 
t6. ;  the  geological  character  of  the  day 
soils  of  Huntingdonshire,  ib, ;  the  deptn 
and  frequency  of  the  drains,  412 ;  use 
of  worms  as  drainers  of  land,  ib. ;  the 
way  in  which  the  water  enters  the 
dndn,  413 ;  advantages  of  deep  drains, 
414 ;  under  drains,  open  drains,  i&. ; 
plan  of  the  drainage  of  a  field,  415; 
the  fall  required  and  the  necessity  of 
levelling  high-ridged  lands,  418;  the 
best  time  for  levelling  and  draining 
land,  419 ;  on  the  &11  in  drains,  ib, ;  in 
large  rivers,  ib. ;  best  materials  in 
Huntingdonshire  for  under-draining, 
420 ;  filling  in,  whether  with  tenacious 
or  porous  earth,  421 ;  block  draining, 
422;  effect  of  water  holding  clay  in 
suspension,  425. 

,  the  practical  mode  of  draining  day- 
land  lying  wet  from  surface  water,  the 
laying  out  of  the  ground  for  the  mains 
and  small  drains,  with  the  cost  of  drain- 
ing with  tiles,  wood,  peat,  turf,  or 
wedge  and  block  draining,  iv.  425 ; 
summary  of  the  expense  of  these  modes 
of  draining,  430. 

— -,  state  of,  in  Cheshire,  W.  Palin,  v. 
77. 

,  on  the  influence  of  water  on  the 

temperature  of  soils,  on  the  quantity  of 
rain-water,  and  its  discharge  by  drains, 
by  Josiah  Parkes,  v.  119;   phyacal 
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action  of  water,  120;  a  soil  perfectly 
drj  and  perfectly  wet  alike  sterile,  ib, ; 
1  inch  depth  of  rain  is  equal  to  1  ton 
per  acre,  122 ;  water  a  powerfal  radiator 
of  heat,  123 ;  rain-water  carries  heat  into 
a  soil,  124;  drains,  depth  of,  ib, ;  covered, 
ft6. ;  soils  absorb  moisture,  the  extent  of 
the  absorption,  126  ;  Professor  Leslie's 
trials  on,  ib. ;  absorption  and  retention 

:  of  heat  by  soils,  Davy  on,  127-129; 
cause  and  physical  action  of  dew,  130 ; 
hoar-frost  isnrozendew,  131 ;  drainage, 
effect  of,  on  the  entrance  and  exchange 
of  air,  132 ;  the  amount  of  dew  pre- 
cipitated Taries  with  the  soil  and  the 
leaves  of  different  plants,  ib,;  soils 
difference  of  thdr  attraction  for  dew, 
f&. ;  sands  are  powerful  attractors,  t6. ; 
the  atmosphere  near  rivers,  and  of  the 
uplands,  133  ;  the  action  of  the  leaves 
oi  different  plants  on  dew,  ib» ;  modes 
of  retaining  dew  by  different  plants, 
ib,;  as  to  moonshin^  or  clear  and 
dewy  nights  advancmg  pntre&ction, 
135 ;  the  covering  of  plants  to  protect 
them  from  cold  explained,  ib, ;  the 
passage  of  sheep  over  clover  covered 
with  hoar-frost,  136;  experiments  on 
the  temperature  of  soils,  137  ;  by 
establishing  a  free  passage  for  water 
through  the  soil,  ib,;  Schubler's  ex- 
periments at  Tubingen  and  Geneva, 
138;  Leslie's  experiments,  139;  Mr. 
Parkes'  own  experiments  at  Redmoss 
near  Bolton,  140 ;  thermometers  in  it 
at  different  depths,  140, 141 ;  result  of 
observations,  1 42 ;  fiicts  tobe  ascertained 
by  experiment,  145 :  on  the  quantity  of 
rain  compared  witn  the  quantity  of 
water  evaporated  from  or  filtered 
through  a  soil,  with  some  remarks  on 
drainage,  146;  the  register  kept  by 
Mr.  John  Dickinson  of  Abbotts  Hill  in 
Hertfordshire,  146 ;  the  portion  of  rain 
which  filters  through  the  soil,  148; 
that  which  falls  from  October  to  March, 
149 ;  when  the  soil  is  in  its  driest  state, 
t6. ;  the  mean  excess  of  rain-water  to 
be  disposed  of  during  the  six  coldest 
months,  U>. ;  depth  of  rain  which  fell 
monthly  during  1836  to  1843,  150; 
table  of  rain  which  fell  in  those  8 
years,  in  inches  and  tons  per  acre,  1 51 ; 
amount  of  a  very  heavy  rain,  153; 
running  of  a  deep  and  a  shallower 
drain,  154;  Mr.  Hammond's  practice 
in  draining  stiff  clay,  156 ;  the  mean 
annual  rain  in  London,  157* 

Pbainagb,  Sir  J.  Graham  on  the  fre- 
quent diain  system,  i.  29. 

— — ,  report   of  several   operations   in 
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thorough-draining  and  subsoil-t>lough<* 
ing  at  Oakley  Park,  by  Mr.  R.  White, 
33,  248. 

Drainage,  on  the  mode  of  making  and 
using  tiles  on  the  Stow  Hall  estate  in 
Norfolk,described  hj  J.  Wiggins,  i.  350^ 

— ,  stoppage  of  drams  by  the  roots  of 
plants  and  trees,  i.  364. 

— •  in  Nottinghamshire,  vi.  30. 

,  on  reducing  the  cost  of  permanent 

drainage,  by  Josiah  Parkes,  vi.  125. 

,  on  deep  draining,  by  the   Right 

Hon.  C.  Arbuthnot,  vi.  129. 

—  system  of  Cornwall  (Karkeek),  vi. 
421. 

,  deep,  the  theory  of,  by  J.  C.  Glut- 

terbuck,  vi.  489. 

,  on  deep,  by  Right  Hon.  C.  Arbuth- 
not, vi.  573. 

,  on   the  best  method  of  draining 

running  sands,  by  W.  Linton,  a  prixe 
essay,  vii.  115. 

,  by  task-work,  how  paid  for,  by 

H.  Raynbird,  vii.  131. 

— -,  on  draining,  by  J.  Parkes,  vii.  249  ; 
W.  Bligh's  work  <The  English  Im- 
prover Improved,'  252  ;  deposit  in 
draining-pme  at  Drayton  Manor,  261 ; 
depth  to  which  worms  penetrate,  266 ;, 
the  quantity  of  salt  in  the  soil  in  which 
wheat  will  vegetate,  2G8 ;  on  air-drains, 
269 ;  the  use  of  cesspools  in,  270. 

,  on  cheapness  of,  by  P.  Pusey,  vii. 

520. 

• in  Suffolk,  by  H.  Raynbird,  viii. 

278 ;  its  extent  and  antiquity  in  Suffolk^ 
309. 

,  pastures  liable  to  be  burnt  up  im- 
proved by  draining,  by  R.  Smith,  ix.  1 1 . 

-^,  on  the  failure  of  deep  draining  on 
certain  strong  dav  subsoils,  and  the 
injurious  effects  of  sinking  the  water 
too  far  below  the  roots  of  plants  in  very 
porous,  alluvial,  and  peaty  soils,  by 
W.  B.  Webster,  ix.  237. 

— — ,practical  experiments  on  the  air- 
dramage  of  land,  by  S.  Hutchinson,  ix» 
340. 

— ^,  on  draining  with  fir-boughs,  by 
Lord  Portman,  ix.  453. 

^-~  in  Devonshire  (Tanner),  ix.  470. 

,  sand^  lands  in  the  N.  R.  of  York- 
shire (Milbum),  ix.  509. 

— — ,  a  dress  for  drainers,  by  the  Marquis 
of  Westminster,  x.  51. 

-~^,  on  the  stoppage  of  drains  by  an 
earthy  deposit,  by  Lord  Portman,  x. 
1 19 ;  analysis  of  deposit,  by  J.  T.  Way, 
121. 

— ,  an  improved  dndn  level  described^ 
by  T.  Cooke^  x.  165. 
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Dbainaoe,  C.  ArbutfaDot  cm  tiie  advan- 
tages of  deep,  X.  496. 

,  on  deep  drainage,  by  P.  Pusey,  x.  503. 

,  on  suiting  the  depth  of  drainage  to 

tbedrcumstanoes  of  the  soil,  x.  507. 

<^-— ,  on  the  mischief  arising  from  drain- 
ing certain  clay  soils  too  deeply,  by 
W.  B.  Webster,  xL  311. 

,  P.  Posey  on,  xi.  401. 

— ,  nnder  certain  conditions  of  soil  and 
dimate,  by  Lord  Whamcliffe,  xii.  41. 

of  Hethel  Wood  ftnn,  by  H.  Fulton, 

xii.  149. 

->^-  of  the  county  of  Lincoln  in  general 
(Clarke),  xii.  289. 

,  a  report,  by  P.  Pnsey,  on  the  drain- 

ing-ploughs  shown  at  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition (in  1851),  xii.  639. 

in  Northamptonshire,  by  W.  Beam, 

xiii.  92 ;  of  the  Nene  Valley,  109. 

—  in  Cumberland  (Dickinson),  xiii.  284. 
,  the  tools  for,  shown  at  the  Lewes 

meeting  (1852),  xiii.  327. 

,  the  water  of,  analysis  of,  xiii.  506. 

of  the  Keythorpe  estate,  xiv.  96. 

,  report  upon  the  Rye  and  Derwent 

drainage  in  Yorkshire,  by  J.  Hender- 
son, xiv.  129  ;  the  natural  drains  of  a 
district,  130 ;  rivers  much  impeded  by 
mills,  130,  131,  133-137;  the  vale  of 
Pickering,  1 33 ;  composed  of  the  Kim- 
meridge  clay,  t6. ;  expenses  of  steam- 
engine,  138  ;  beneficial  results  in  the 
removal  of  the  mill-dams  and  the  flood 
waters.  140 ;  sanitary  effects,  142. 

-*-— ,  a  detailed  report  of  the  drainage  of 
a  portion  of  Martin  Mere  in  Lancashire, 
by  Henry  White,  xiv.  156  ;  catch  water 
drains,  160 ;  embankments,  161 ;  the 
engine,  162 ;  section  of  the  scoop-wheel, 
163 ;  rainfall  of  the  district,  166 ;  weight 
«f  water  lifted,  166 ;  day  and  hours  in 
which  the  engine  worked,  t6. ;  annual 
expenditure  for  engine  and  works,  169. 

,  experiment  on  drainage  at  different 

depths  (R.  Milward),  xiv.  210. 

—  in  East  Lothian  ( Stevenson  ),  xiv.  294. 
— -,  tools  for,  exhibited  at  Gloucester 

meeting,  xiv.  346. 

in  Surrey  (Evershed),  xiv.  417. 

in  Hererordshire  (Rowlandson),  xiv. 

4.'>S. 

,  on  trunk  drainage,  a  prise  essay,  by 
J.  A.  Clarke,  xv.  1 ;  rivers,  streams, 
nature's  sewers,  ib, ;  the  great  easterly 
watershed  of  England,  2 ;  the  westerly, 
ib. ;  how  nature  s  provision  of  drains 
injured,  3 ;  by  rcaervoira,  canals,  mills, 

('  t6. ;  instances  of  ffreat  floods,  4  ;  effect 
of  rivers  and  brooks  in  bcneflting  grass- 
land by  occasional  winter  flooding,  and 


DBADCINO. 

injuring  it  by  too  long  a  flood,  9 ;  injury 
fr^  summer  flooding,  1 L  ;  injury  by- 
flooding  to  arable  land,  13 ;  injury  by 
stoppage  or  prevention  of  under-diain- 
age,  IS ;  increase  of  land  drainage  en- 
larges the  bulk  of  the  trunk  drainage 
waters,  17  ;  the  ordinary  difkulties  of 
improving  trunk  drainage,  and  die 
remedies,  18;  history  of  the  publie 
efforts  to  improve,  19 ;  the  fens,  ib, ; 
Erith  and  Plnmstead  marshy  21 ;  the 
Bedford  Level,  25 ;  windmill  pumps 
first  erected,  27  ;  the  General  Drainage 
Act  (10  and  11  Vict.  c.  38),  state  of 
some  rivers,  36 ;  the  remedy  applied  to 
others,  ib,;  drainage  of  the  Test  and 
Anton  Valleys,  40 ;  the  amount  of  water 
per  acre  evaporated  from  a  saturated 
soil  and  a  dry  chalk  soil,  41 ;  the  Neoe 
Valley  drainage,  42 ;  floodings  highly 
injurious  to  the  public  health,  51 ;  be- 
neficial sanitary  results  from  good 
drainage,  52  ^  varying  levels  of  the  tide 
in  the  Nene,  53, 55 ;  uiortsightedness  of 
the  Wisbeach  corporation,  58 ;  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Nene,  60  ;  obstructive 
mills  o^  61 ;  encroachments  of  die 
millers,  62;  analysis  of  the  Nene  river 
water,  67. 

in  Oxfordshire  (Read),xv.  266. 

,  Fowler*s  draining^plougfa   at  the 

Lincoln  meeting,  xv.  367. 

in  Dorsetshire  (Ruegg),  xv.  435. 

Dbaxn  level,  a,  described,  by  S.  H.  Payne, 
vi.  247. 

DitATNTNO-TiLEa,  R.  Bcart  on  the  econo- 
mical manufiicture  of,  ii.  93 ;  expenses 
of  mannfJMSturing  in  Huntingdonshire, 
ib. ;  form  of  kiln,  94  ;  of  drying^eds 
and  pugmill-house,  ib. ;  machinery,  95 
best  sluiped  tile  for  draining  land,  ib, 
cost  of  erecting  kiln  and  hopper,  ib. , 
description  of  riieds,  kilns,  with  figures 
96 ;  description  of  Heart's  patent  ma^ 
chine  for  tile-making,  98;  clay  bes 
adapted  for  tiles,  100  ;  on  furrow  •d.raint 
ing  on  tenacious  clay  soils,  i&. ;  Mr.  F. 
Bu'ke  on  Heart's  ^^ning^tiles,  101 
Mr.  P.  Posey  on,  ib.  ' 

— -,  on  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale'a  tile- 
making  machine,  by  J.  Hunt,  ii.  148. 

— ,  on  Irvine's  tile-making  machiiie,  by 
W.  Ford,  iii.  398. 

— — ',  on  pipe-tiles,  by  J.  Read,  iv.  273. 

^-— ,  report  on  drvn-tiles  and  drainage, 
by  J.  Parkes^  iv.  369 ;  gives  the  price, 
size,  weight,  &e.,  of  the  tiles,  by  Twee- 
dale,  Etheredge,  and  Read,  370 ;  the 
pipe-tile,  372  ;  their  progress  in  Kent; 
373  ;  durability  of  drain-tiles,  379. 

•—'■v  on  the  cheapest  method  of  making 
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and  bnrniDg  draining-tiles,  hy  T.  L. 
Hodges,  v.  551 ;  working  the  clay, 
553 ;  he  preferred  Hatcher's  tile-making 
machine,  ib, ;  sheds  fbr  drying,  554 ; 
constmction  of  kilns,  t&. ;  cost  of  form- 
ing the  establishment,  555 ;  note  by 
Mr.  Pusey,  556 ;  estimate  for  draining 
an  acre  of  land,  557. 

Drainino-tiles,  machines  exhibited  at 
the  Shrewsbury  meeting,  1845,  vi.  318. 

,  on  the  use  of  peat  tiles,  by  the 

Doke  of  Richmond,  viii.  570. 

,  a  report,  by  P.  Pusey,  on  the  tile- 
machines  shown  at  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion (in  1851),  zii.  638. 

,  the  tile-machines   shown    at   the 

Lewes  meeting  (in  1852),  xiii.  327. 

,  clay  analysed,  xiiL  536. 

,  machines  at  Gloucester  (1858),  ziy. 

363. 

— ~,  machines  at  Lincoln  (1854),xy.  377. 

•^— ,  machines  at  Carlisle  ( 185  5),  xtL  521. 

Draught  of  single  cart-horses,  T.  J.  L. 
Baker  on,  i.  429. 

of  ploughs,  J.  Freeman  on,  ii.  104. 

• ,  on    the    advantage  of  testing,  P. 

Pusey  on,  i.  219,  iii.  191. 

Dressing  machines,  a  report  on  those 
shown  at  the  Great  Exhibition(in  1851), 
by  P.  Pusey,  xii.  631. 

— ^-,  on  those  shown  at  the  Lewes  meet- 
ing in  1852,  xiii.  324. 

Drew  ITT,  R.  D.,  comparative  trial  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  and  guano  for 
turnips,  vi.  581. 

*■— ,  his  farm  near  Guildford  kept  free 
from  weeds,  absence  of  wireworms,  he 
believes  that  he  thus  starves  them,  xiv. 
84. 

Drewitt  and  Son  on  nitrate  of  soda  as  a 
manure,  i.  427,  ii.  127. 

Driffield  l^armers'  Club,  the,  report  of 
a  committee  of,  on  reaping-machines, 
xiii.  334. 

Dbuxino,  on  the  wide  and  narrow,  of 
wheat,  by  T.  W.  Bramston,  i.  294. 

Drill-hcsbamdrt  of  turnips,  the,  on, 
by  B.  Almack,  iv.  49.   iSfftf  "  Turnips." 

in  Norfolk  (Almack),  v.  307,  358. 

-*—  of  clover-seed  (Almack),  v.  327. 

in  Surrey  (Evershed),  xiv.  85-90. 

Drilub  for  distributing  Uquid-mannre, 
by  C.  Chandler,  ix.  521. 

— ,  report  on  those  shown  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  (in  1851),  by  P.  Pusey,  xii. 
600. 

•*-— ,  on  those  exhibited  at  the  Lewes 
meetinff  (in  1852),  xiii.  317. 

,  a  trial  between  the  water-drill  and 

the  dust-drill  in  growing  tomipi,  xiii. 
408. 


EABIiT. 

Drills,  report  on  those  at  Gloucester 

(1853),  xiv.  359. 
-^,  those  at  Lincoln  (1854),  xv.  375. 
,  those  shown  at  Carlisle  (1855),  xvi. 

508. 
DriixtPrbbsers  exhibited  at  the  Shrews- 
bury meeting  (1845),  vi.  314. 
Drucb,  Joseph,  on  Beckford's  system  of 

irrigation,  xiv.  432. 
Drdce,  Samuel,  on  the  comparative  profit 

realized  with  different  breeds  of  sheep, 

xiv.  211. 
Dropsy  in  sheep  (Cleeve),  i.  314. 
Drt-rot  in  potatoes,  on  the  prevention 

of,  by  H.  S.  lliompson,  vi.  161. 
in  wood,  on,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Sidney, 

X.  394. 
DuciE,  Lord,  on  the  early  horn  carrot, 

ii.  42. 
,  cultivator  described,  with  a  sketch, 

by  J.  Morton,  iii.  122. 
Ducks,  on  the  rearing  and  management 

of,  bv  W.  Trotter,  xii.  1P5. 
—  of  Aylesbury  (C.  Read),  xvi.  301. 
Dudgeon,  J.,  an  account  of  the  improve- 
ment in  the  agriculture  of  Scotland 

since  the  formation  of  the  Hig^and 

Society,  a  prize  essay,  i.  50. 
Dum,  Finlay,  on  the  mismani^ment  of 

farm-horses,  a  prize  essay,  xii.  512. 
,  on  the  hereditary  diseases  of  horses, 

a  prize  essay,  xiv.  106. 
,  on  the  hereditary  diseases  of  cattie, 

a  prize  essay,  xv.  76. 
f  on  the  hereditary  diseases  of  sheep 

and  pigs,  xvi.  16. 
— ,  on  lameness  of  sheep  and  lambs, 

xvi.  381. 
Dung,  see  **  Farmyard  manure.'* 
Dunn,   Robert,    on  hollow-brick  roofs, 

XV.  181. 
Dunstone,  the  local  name  of  the  trap- 

pean  rocks  in  Cornwall,  iii.  2S. 
DuPLAT,  Colonel,  on  the  potato  disease 

in  Poland,  vii.  678. 
Dutch  cheeses,  how  made  (Rham),  iii.  261 . 
Dtnam OM BTBR  (Bentall's),  trials  reported 

hy  P.  Pusey,  xii.  580. 
,  on  a,  shown  at  the  Lewes  meeting 

(in  1852),  xiii.  328. 

at  Gloucester  (1863),  xir.  359. 

Dtock  oat,  the,  on,  by  the  Rev.  R.  W. 

Fisher,  iii.  887.    See  **  Oats." 
Dtbentert  in  sheep  (H.  Cleeve),  i.  806  ; 

(R.  Smith),  viii.  21;  (J.  Seaman),  xvi  28. 


E. 

Earoockle  in  wheat  (Henslow),  ii.  19. 
Eablt  harvestiog,  P.  Posey  on,  i.  15. 
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Eablt  banresting,  matarity,  indicatioiis 
of,  W.  F.  Karkeek  on,  ▼.  259. 

Ears,  an  animal  with  large,  will  not  proTe 
a  kindly  feeder  (Playfair),  iy.  265. 

^-— ,  coarse,  a  symptom  of  a  coarse 
breed  (Karkeek),  t.  261. 

E48T  Lothian,  tee  '*  Lothian,  East." 

EcHiUM  Yolgare,  see  "Bagloss,  the  tI- 
pcr's." 

EooNOMiCAi«  manure,  the,  experiments 
with,  as  a  manure  for  swedes,  by  Dr. 
A.  Voelcker,  xvi.  95 ;  analysis  of,  101. 

Education,  agricultural.  Dr.  Daubeny 
on,  ill.  152, 364 ;  the  Willingdon  school, 
377  ;  in  Sweden,  iy.  204. 

Edwabds,  W.,  on  dry-warping  in  Hat- 
field Chace,  xi.  180. 

Eggs  of  poultry,  selection  and  batching 
of  (W.  Trotter),  xii.  181. 

EoBEHONT,  the  carboniferous  limestones 
of,  xiii.  209. 

Elder,  the,  for  fences,  J.  Grigor  on,  yi. 
225. 

Electricitt,  its  relations  to  the  earth, 
by  Schubler,  i.  207. 

EuBVATioN  of  the  land,  effect  of,  on  mean 
temperature,  by  N.  Whitley,  xi.  3; 
on  summer  temperature,  7  ;  effect  of, 
upon  the  rainfall,  15 ;  effect  of,  upon 
agricultural  produce,  49. 

*->— ,  effect  of,  on  the  fanning  of  Cum- 
berland, by  W.  Dickinson,  xiii.  215. 

' ,  effect  of,  upon  production,  by  J. 

Brayendar,  y.  579 ;  by  J.  Watson,  yi.97. 

Elus,  J.,  on  the  preyention  of  blight  in 
apples,  iy.  267. 

Ellman,  John,  of  Glprnde,  his  merits  as 
a  sheep-breeder,  yiii.  7. 

— ,  his  system  of  sheep-breeding,  by  J. 
Famcombe,  xi.  77. 

— — ,  J.  Wilson  on,  xyi.  233. 

Ellt,  S.,  on  the  cultiyation  and  prepara- 
tion of  gorse  as  food  for  cattle,  yi.  523. 

Elm,  the,  on  the  planting  of  (U.  Falk- 
ener),  iii.  276 ;  analysis  of  the  wood 
and  l»rk  of^  xiii.  530. 

^— ,  its  presence  (in  Dorsetshire)  indi- 
cates good  dairy-land  (Ruegg),  xy.  424. 

Elymus  arenarius,  see  *' Upright  sea- 
lyme-grass." 

Eltmub  EuropiBufl,  tee  **Wood  lyme- 
grass. 

EuBANKMEMT  agaiust  the  sea  in  Lincoln- 
shire by  means  of  faggots  and  warp,  iy. 
292. 

—  of  Martin  Mere,  in  Lancashire 
(White),  xiy.  161. 

Enclosure  of  land,  its  good  effects  upon 
agriculture  and  the  laU>urer  (P.  Pusey), 
iv.  315. 

-— *  in  Deyonshire  (H.  Tanner),  ix.  483. 


Enclosure  of  Land  BiUs  since  17  iO 
(Hoskyns),  xri.  575. 

Engine  and  boiler  house,  oonstroetion 
of  (Tancred),  xi.  199 ;  (Ewart,)  235-253. 

England,  the  state  of  its  agriculture  in 
1839,  by  P.  Pusey,  i.  1. 

,  yalne  of  the  farm-produce  of  (Hos- 
kyns), xyi.  569 ;  its  acreage,  571  ;  its 
state  of  cultiyation  two  centuries  sinoe^ 
573 ;  its  increase  of  population  sinee 
1800,  statistical  map  o^  597. 

Entomology,  the,  of  Gloucestershire 
(Brayendar),  xi.  127. 

Epidemic  amongst  cattle  in  1841,  report 
on,  by  W.  Sewell,  iL  cxix. 

Epilbfst  in  sheep,  on,  by  F.  Don,  xvi, 
26. 

in  pigs  (F.  Dun),  xyi.  39. 

Epilobium  montanum.  tee  "Willow 
herb,  the  smooth-leayed." 

Epsom  salt,  see  "  Sulphate  of  magnesia." 

Equisetum  aryense,  see  **Com  horse- 
tail." 

Ebgot  in  wheat,  Henslow  on,  U.  19  ;  its 
preyention,  ib, 

,  E.  Sidney  on,  x.  390. 

—  rye,  J.  Buckman  on,  xy.  477. 
Erica,  the,  see  "  Heath." 
Erith  marsh,  drainage  of,  xy.  21. 
Ervum  hirsutem,  see  **  Tare,  the  hairy."' 

tetraspermum,    see    **  Taire,   the 

smooth." 

Erysipphe,  the  mould,  on  peas,  peach- 

leayes,  &c.,  by  the  Key.  E.  Sidney,  x. 

391. 
Essex,  the  Earl  of,  trials  with  salt  and 

charcoal,  and  charcoal,  as  a  manure  for 

turnips,  y.  280. 
,  draining,  practice  of  in,  R.  Baker 

on,  iy.  35. 

—  draining,  M.  Nockolds  on,  iy.  38. 

draining,  J.  Oxley  Parker  on,  iy.  39. 

,  on  the  farming  of,  by  R.  Baker  of 

Writtle,  pri«e  report,  y.  1 ;  its  soils — 
the  London  clay  resting  upon  chalk, 
1 ;  the  farming  of  the  first  or  chalky- 
clay  district,  2  ;  its  barley  for  malt- 
ing, its  wheat,  3  ;  peas  and  beans, 
growth  of,  4 ;  of  clover,  %b.  ;  the  sys- 
tems of  management,  5  ;  expenses  of 
two  modes,  6 ;  draining  the  soil,  5-8  ; 
the  mode  of  making  the  drains,  9 ;  the 
mole-plough  used  on  some  soils,  II ; 
clay -burning,  the  process  described, 
12  ;  the  live-stock  kept  in  the  district, 
14  ;  the  sheep,  15  ;  the  pigs — those  in- 
troduced by  Lord  Western  and  Fisher 
Hobbs,  ib. ;  the  implemenets  of  hus- 
bandry, t6. ;  ploughs,  %b.  \  harrows,  16  ^ 
rollers,  t&.;  root-ditching,  16.;  growth 
of  sainfoin,    17 ;   wages,   ib, ;  public 
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ETHEBED6E. 

I)artheii8,  t6. ;  the  fiam-premisefl,  how 
.arranged,  ib. 

The  second  or  mixed-soil  district, 
T.  18  ;  what  it  comprehends,  t6. ;  how 
cultiTated,  20 ;  cultivation  of  mangold- 
vurzel,  21  ;  estimate  of  the  expenses 
of  a  crop  of,  23  ;  caltiyation  of  swede 
turnips,  24  ;  the  probable  expense  of  a 
crop,  ib, ;  white  turnips,  25 ;  common 
cabbage,  ib. ;  white  or  Belnan  carrots- 
grown,  ib, ;  the  subsoils  of  Essex,  their 
weeds,  26  ;  stall-feeding,  27 ;  not  a 
breeding  county,  ib, ;  cows,  description 
kept,  t6. ;  harvest-time,  t&. ;  wheat, 
harvesting  of,  28  ;  the  corn-ricks,  f&. ; 
oats,  harvesting  of,  t6. ;  barley  mown, 
^29 ;  beans,  cultivation  of,  t6. ;  cost  of 
cultivating,  ib,;  peas,  cost  of  culti- 
vating, 30 ;  growth  of  garden-peas,  ib, ; 
average  crop  of  wheat,  ib,z  clover- 
seeds  grown,  ib. ;  thatching,  how  paid 
for,  31 ;  cottages,  ib, ;  waste  land,  ib. ; 
general  character  of  the  farming,  t6. ;  the 
farm-houses  and  buildings,  ib, ;  Italian 
rye-grass,  32 ;  the  rent,  33;  thePlaistow 
marshes,  ib. ;  public  burthens,  t&. 

The  diird  or  heavy-clay  district,  v. 
33  ;  how  farmed,  ib, ;  chalk  much  used 
here,  34;  the  expense  of  cultivation 
on  these  soils,  •6. ;  the  fallows,  t6. ;  the 
Talue  of  the  plonghings,  ib,;  couch 
and  twitch  grass,  35  ;  the  wheat  grown 
in  this  district,  its  quality,  t6. ;  the 
beans  grown  here,  their  management, 
36  ;  the  crop^peculiar  to  this  district, 
«'&.  ;  coriander,  caraway,  ib.  ;  white 
mustard,  37 ;  brown  mustard,  ib, ;  the 
coriander  crop,  ib. ;  the  canary  and 
caraway  crop&»  t6. ;  Rochford  hundred, 
38 ;  its  artesian  wells,  ib. ;  the  im- 
proved healthiness  of  the  hundreds, 
ib. ;  the  woodlands,  ib. ;  the  avera^ 
produce  of  the  county,  39 ;  the  culti- 
vation of  some  Stour  Valley  farms  by 
Mr.  KingViall,»6. 

Bthereboe,  F.  W.,  on  the  cheapest  and 
best  method  of  establishing  a  tile-yard, 
vi.  463. 

Euphorbia  exiqua,  see  "Spurge,  the 
dwarf." 

helioscopia,  see  "  Spurge,  the  sun." 

peplus,  see  "  Spurge,  the  petty." 

Evans,  H.,  on  Norfolk  druning,  iv.  43. 

Evaporation  from  the  leaves  of  a  poly- 
anthus (G.  Phillips),  vii.  306. 

from  a  soil,  the  effect  of,   by  J. 

Parkes,  v.  122. 

,  B.  Simpson  on,  xi.  635. 

,  amount  of  water  evaporated  ft'om 

a  dry  chalk  and  a  saturated  soil  (J.  A. 
Clarke),  XV.  41. 

VOLS.  I.— XVI. 


FALLOWS. 

EvEBiTT,  James,  on  saltpetre  as  a  ma- 
nure, i.  281. 

EvERSHEB,  Henry,  on  the  fiirming  of 
Surrey,  a  prize  report,  xiv.  395. 

,  Sydney,  on  the  improved  methods 

of  cropping  and  cultivating  light  land, 
a  prize  essay,  xiv.  79. 

Ewes,  on  a  peculiar  disease  in,  by  J. 
Buckley,  ii.  116;  report  by  Professor 
Sewellon,  117. 

— ,  diseases  occurring  in,  after  lambing, 
with  their  remedies,  by  W.  C.  Sibbald, 
xu.  574. 

Excreta  op  plants,  on  (Dr.  Fownes),  iv. 
536. 

-^— ,  Mac^re  on,  iv.  536. 

EwART,  John,  on  the  construction  of 
farm-buildings,  xi.  215. 

Exeter  meeting,  report  of  the  exhibition 
and  trial  of  implements  at,  by  C.  B. 
Challoner,  xi.  452  ;  for  live  stock,  Iv. 

ExuooR,  improvements  in  (T.  D.  Ac- 
land),  xi.  688. 

-^— ,  on  the  formation  of  hill-side  catch- 
meadows  on  Exmoor,  by  R.  Smith,  xii. 
139. 

—  sheep,  breed  of,  on,  by  J.  Wilson, 
xvi.  228. 


Fabre,  M.  Esprit,  on  the  species  of 
segilops  of  the  south  of  France,  and 
their  conversion  into  wheat,  xv.  167. 

Fairy-rinos  in  pastures,  on,  by  J.  T. 
Way,  vii.  549. 

,  the  Rev.  E.  Sidney  on,  x.  391. 

^— ,  J.  B.  Lawes  on,  xii.  33. 

,  J.  Buckman  on,  xv.  474-476. 

Falkener,  F.,  on  the  necessity  of  com- 
pounding mineral  manures,  ii.  418. 

— — ,  on  the  cultivation  of  orchards  and 
the  making;  of  cider  and  perry,  iv. 
380.    See  those  heads. 

Falkenbk,  C,  on  the  planting  and  man- 
agement of  forest-trees,  iii.  263. 

Falxx>ws,  the  management  of,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire (S.  Jonas),  vii.  40-50. 

,    management  of,   in  Suffolk   (H. 

Raynbird),  viii.  270-285. 

-^— ,  management  of,  in  the  N.  R.  of 
Yorkshire  (M.  Milbum),  ix.  513. 

,  management  of,  in  Northampton- 
shire, by  W.  Beam,  xiii.  62. 

-^—t  turnip,  management  of,  on  the  mrg- 
nesian  limestone  soils  of  Derbyshue 
(J.  Rowley),  xiv.  22. 

of  Surrey,  described  by  S.  Ever- 
shed,  xiv.  81-83. 

— ,  on  the  bean-tunip,  by  T*  Bur- 
roughes,  xiv.  425. 
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F AXXOWB,  on  the  clajt  of  OzA>rdaliire  (O. 
Read),  xv.  209. 

•^— ,  on  the  aatamn-dcaning  of  ■tabbies, 
a  prize  essay,  by  E.  E.  Agate,  xiri.  110 ; 
forkingKmt  couch,  HI. 

— ,  management  of,  in  Buckingham- 
shire (C.  Read),  xti.  286. 

' 1  by  auiomn-cleansiDg  of  dry  tomip- 

soils  their  moisture  in  spring  is  ang- 
mented,  by  R.  Vallentine,  xri.  347-352. 

Fa&ct  in  horses  (Dan),  xIt.  128. 

FjkBM-BuiLDiNOS,  on,  by  John  Grey,  iv. 
1 ;  mismanagement  of  fitttening-cattle, 
t&. ;  cYils  to  both  landlord  and  tenant 
from  neglected  farm-buildings,  2; 
threshing-machines,  advantages  oyer 
threshers  and  the  flail,  6;  plans  of 
&rm-building8,  9. 

in  DeTonshire  (Tanner),  ix.  488. 

—  in  Lancashire  (Gamett),  x.  38. 

,  on,  by  H.  S.  Thompson,  xi.  186. 

,  on   the    construction    of,    bjr   Sir 

Thomas  Tancred,  a  prize  essay,  xi.  192. 

— — *,  on  the  construction  of,  by  J. 
Ewart,xi.  215. 

,  on  the  construction  of,  by  W.  C. 

Spooner  and  John  Elliott,  xL  270. 

,  a  plan  for,  by  J.  Hudson,  xi,  282. 

,  on,  by  Thomas  Sturgess,  xL  288. 

,  on,  by  C.   P.   Tebbutt,  xi.   300 

situationq,  216  ;  stack-yards,  195,   196, 
307 ;  barns,  231 ;  threshing-house,  197 
straw-barn  and  granary,  197,  232 ;  en- 
gine and  boiler  house,  199,  235,  253 
steaming-room    and  root-honse,   199 
horse- stable,  200, 236  ;  nag-stable,  205 
sheep-sheds,  201 ;  cow-house,  247, 256 
calf-bouse,  259 ;  cattle-boxes,  202, 243, 
274;    pig^r^,  208,   259;   dairy,  205, 
257  ;  venUlation,  294 ;  yards  and  sheds 
for  young  stock,  205,  268  ;  implement 
and  cart  shed,   240 ;    plans  for,  214, 
223,  552  ;   materials,    229,  293,  572  ; 
specifications,  207, 280, 296  ;  estimates, 
249,  261,  280;  steam-power,  expense 
of,  contrasted  with  hoxsc-power,  285  ; 
roofs,  566. 

,  on  the  cost  o£^  by  G.  Dean,  xi. 

558. 

of  Somersetshire  (Acland),  xi.  743; 

linhays,  746. 

,  Lord  Eannaxrd  on,  xii.  151 ;  plans, 

1.58;  estimates,  159;  spedfications  of, 
153;  the  implements  necessary  for  a 
farm,  152. 

of  Northamptonshire,  by  W.  Beam, 

xiii.  85. 

-«-.  in  Cumberland,  by  W.  Dickinson, 
xiii.  275. 

.  in  East  Lothian  (Stevenson),   xiy. 

292. 


FABXTABD. 

FABM-mnuHMos,  on  coYcred  hooestaUs, 
by  W.  F.  Hobbs,  xiv.  325. 

1  on  covered  iarm-steadings,  by  Lord 

Kinnaird,  xiv.  336. 

of  Surrey  (Evershed),  xiv.  416. 

of  Heremid8hin(Rowlandaon),  xiv. 

452. 

—  of  Oxfordshire  (Read),  XV.  254. 

,  plan  of  improved  in  Dorsetslure 

(Rnegg),  XV.  409. 

of  BuckinghamBhire  (Read),  xyi.a08. 

Fabmebs'  clnlra,  sabjects  for  discnasaon, 
iii.  221. 

Fabmebs  of  Lincolnshire  described  by  1. 
Young  and  P.  Pusey,  iv.  315. 

Fabms  of  Oxfordshire  (Read),  xy.  257. 

Fabm  servants,  see  ''Labourers;"  how 
hired  in  Northumberland,  iL  183; 
their  wages  chiefly  paid  in  kind,  186. 
See  "  Northumberland." 

-^—  in  Mecklenburgh,  i.  129. 

Farmtabo  manure,  on  the  making  of  com- 
post from  liquids  and  other  substances, 
by  J.  Dixon,  i.  135  ;  peat  sawdust,  ib. ; 
urine  and  nightsoU,  ib. 

9  on  the  action  of^  and  some  artifldal 

manures,  on  beetroot,  by  P.  Posey,  vi. 
528. 

,  tilling  of,  by  taskwork,  how  paid 

(Raynbira),  vii.  134. 

turning  over  heaps,  how  paid,  if  by 

taskwork,  vii.  135. 

,  on  the  power  of  soils  to  retain,  by 

H.  S.  Thompson,  xi.  69. 

,  analysis  of,  xiii.  4f2 ;  of  box-made, 

t6.  ;  of  Stable,  ib. 

,  preparation  of,  under  sheds,  in  Der- 
byshire (Rowley),  xiv.  23. 

,  effect  of,  from  covered  yards,  on 
potatoes  and  on  wheat,  by  Lord  Kin- 
naird, xiv.  337. 

,  some  of  the  chemistry  of  compost- 
heaps  (P.  Pusey),  xiv.  381 ;  on  ad<Ung 
lime  to,  ih. 

,  on    ploughing  it   in   in   autnmn 

(Agate),  xvi.  117. 

— ,  trials  with,  as  a  manure  for  wheat 
grown  on  a  light  turnip-soil  for  four  snc- 
cessive  years,  by  H.  W.  Keary,  xvi.  214. 

,  on  the  chemical  changes  in  the  fer- 
mentation of  dung,  a  prize  essay,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  R.  Bowditch,  xvi.  323;. 
on  the  prevention  of  noxious  emQiiB- 
tions  from  various  nitrogenous  ma- 
nures, 330;  ammonia  emitted  from 
decaying  vegetable  matters,  333  ;  light 
emitted  by,  340 ;  and  by  animal  mat- 
ters, ib, ;  phosphorus,  338 ;  phosphn- 
retted  hydrogen,  840 ;  sulphur,  341 ; 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  342;  analysis 
of  fresh  and  putrid  cows'  urine,  346. 
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FABMYARD. 

Fabm YARD  mannre,  weeds  in  (Ba<^man), 
xvi.  377. 

,  horse-dang,  analysis  of,  by  Dr. 

Fowncs,  !▼.  539. 

,  analysis  of,  xiii.  482. 

Fabnoombe,  John,  on  the  farming  of 
Sussex,  a  prize  report,  xi.  75.  See 
"  Sussex." 

Fat  is  found  in  certain  vegetable  sub- 
stances, ir.  233 ;  effect  of  oil-cake  in  pro- 
ducing fat,  232. 

— ~  and  muscle,  an  essay  on,  by  W.  F. 
Karkeek,  prize  essay,  v.  245 ;  growth  of 
plants  and  animals,  246 ;  comparatiye 
analyses  of  hay,  oats,  beans,  beef,  aod 
potatoes,  ib, ;  elements  of  nutrition,  247 ; 
elements  of  respiration,  vb. ;  proteine, 
248  ;  vegetable  fibrine,  t&. ;  vegetable 
albumen,  t&. ;  vegetable  caseine,  t6. ;  the 
proportions  of  these  found  in.  the  com- 
mon crops  of  the  field,  249 ;  the  pro- 
portion of  starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  con- 
tained in  any  separate  article  of  food, 
with  regard  to  the  fkt  and  tallow  which 
it  is  capable  of  yielding,  249 ;  the  glnten, 
albumen,  and  caseine,  in  food  as  an  in- 
dication of  its  muscle  or  fiesh-lbrming 
principle,  (b.;  the  process  by  which 
the  metamorphoses  of  these  materials 
is  accomplished,  t6. ;  chyme,  digestion, 
«6. ;  chyle,  t6. ;  the  passing  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs,  250 ;  the  car- 
bon of  the  rood,  its  conversion  to  car- 
bonic acid,  ib. ;  production  of  heat,  251 ; 
the  varying  consumption  of  oxygen  gas, 
ib,'f  influence  of  temperature  on  the 
consumption  of  food,  ib, ;  examples, 
t6. ;  rest  with  warmth  as  an  equivalent 
for  food,  252;  examples,  rearing  of 
calves  in  Holland,  stall-fed  cows,  ib, ; 
suckling  of  Dorsetshire  house  lambs, 
253 ;  the  production  of  fiit,  ib.  ;  the 
external  and  internal  fat,  254 ;  ex- 
amples of  internal  fat  in  peculiar  breeds, 
255  ;  the  milking  quahties  of,  and  in- 
side fat,  ib. ;  animals  possessing  small 
lungs.  Email  livers,  and  small  spleens, 
their  disposition  to  fatten,  t6. ;  external 
signs  of  early  maturity,  259  ;  the  touch, 
ib, ;  smallness  of  bone,  260 ;  the  size 
of  the  head,  ib. ;  the  ears,  ib, ;  the 
horns,  i6. ;  a  thin  neck,  ib, ;  the  rearing 
department,  261 ;  acreable  table  of  nu- 
trition, 263  ;  the  food  of  pigs,  265. 

,  on  the  fatty  matters  in  the  natural 

and  artificial  grasses,  by  J.  T.  Way, 
xiv.  173,177,  179,  180. 
Fat  hen,  the  (Buckman),  xvi.  364. 
Feather  dust,   analysis  of  (Way),  xi. 

766. 
Fedia  olitoria,  see  "  Lamb's  lettuce." 


FIELD. 

Febdino  of  stock,  on,  by  Rev.  W.  Thorp, 
iii.  430. 

Felspab,  analysis  of  (Karkeek),  vi.  410, 
xiii.  530. 

rocks,  analysis  of,  xiii.  534. 

Fences  of  Norfolk^  v.  309. 

,  on,  by  J.  Gngor,  a  prize  essay,  vi. 

194;  evils  of  the  present  system  of, 
195;  hedges  for  the  generality  of 
arable  and  pasture  districts,  202;  the 
whitethorn,  203 ;  the  sloe,  215  ;  the 
crab,  215;  the  holly,  216;  the  beech, 
221 ;  the  hornbeam,  222 ;  the  Scotch 
pine,  223;  the  furze,  324;  the  elder, 
225;  the  i>oplar,  ib,;  the  alder,  225; 
the  goat  willow,  226. 

of  furse  (Roberts),  vi.  385. 

in  Lancashire  (Gamett),  x.  43. 

Fens  of  Lincolnshire,  the,  report  of,  by 
Arthur  Young,  iv.  291 ;  by  Mr.  Stone, 
ib. ;  by  Mr.  Pusey,  i6.   . 

— ,  the  claying  of  them,  iv.  297. 

— — -,  the  opposition  of  the  fcmmen  to  the 
drainage  of,  iv.  309;  the  reasons  thej 
assigned,  i6. ;  their  dread  of  losing  their 
wild  ducks,  309. 

—  of  Cambridgeshire  described  by  S. 
Jonas,  vii.  62;  their  history,  ib,;  the 
Bedford  Level,  64 ;  claying  of,  71 ;  its 
steam-engines  for  drainiDg,  66. 

,  on  the  great  level  of  the  fens,  in- 
cluding the  fens  of  South  Lincolnshire,, 
by  J.  A.  Clarke,  a  prize  essay,  viii.  80; 
their  eariy  history,  81 ;  Roman  road 
across,  ib,;  the  first  efforts  to  drain 
them,  83 ;  the  Bedford  Level,  83,  93; 
the  soil  of  the  fens  described,  90 ;  deep 
beds  of  peat,  91;  the  substrata,  the 
gault,  92 ;  drainage  works,  93 ;  south 
level,  1*6. ;  mirldle  level,  97 ;  Sir  John 
Rennie's  report  on,  103 ;  paring  and 
burning  system  of,  104;  the  Norfolk 
fens,  1*6. ;  the  marsh  district,  108 ;  the 
Lincolnshire  fens,  114. 

- — ,  rotation  of  crops  in,  viii.  119. 

,  history  of  the  drainage  of  (Clarke), 

XV.  19;  the  Bedford  Level,  25. 

Febns,  analysis  of,  xiii.  528. 

Festuca  dnriuscula,  see  **  Hard  fescue- 

-   II 
grass. 

elatior,  see  **  Tall  fescue-grass." 

coliacea,  see  "  Spiked  fescue-grass." 

ovina,  see  "  Sheep's  fescue." 

pratensis,  see  '*  Meadow  fescue." 

—  rubra,     see     **  Creeping     fescue- 
grass." 
Fevebs  in  cattle  (J.  Dun),  xv.  86. 
Fibrous  covering,  on,  by  C.  K.  Vacy,  vii. 

277. 
Field  madder,  its  smls  and  habits  (Buck- 
man),  xvi.  361. 

d2 
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FILBEBT. 

FiLBiaT,  the,  analysis  of  the  wood,  bark, 
and  leaves  of,  xiii.  530. 

FiLiCES,  see  **  Ferns." 

Finger  and  toe  in  turnips,  described  by 
J.  Curtis,  iv.  121. 

in  root-crops,  by  James  Buckman, 

xv.  125 ;  experiments  with  the  wild 
roots  of  the  parsnip  and  carrot,  t&. ;  a 
clear  unbranched  tap-root  is  not  natural 
to  the  parsnip  or  the  carrot,  131 ;  finger 
and  toe  will  always  be  found  in  a  field 
of  either  carrots  or  parsnips,  132  ;  will 
prevail  where  the  seed  is  brought  from 
a  rich  to  a  poor  soil,  t6. ;  or  has  been 
ripened  in  ue  same  district,  «&. ;  or 
where  the  seed-roots  are  not  selected, 
133 ;  or  where  the  ori^nal  species  is  a 
wild  native,  t&. ;  but  there  are  different 
degrees  of  liabilitjr  to  degeneracy,  134  ; 
this  disease  the  midway  from  wildness 
to  cultivation,  135. 

very  common  on  the  fnreensand  for- 
mation of  Oxfordshire  (Read),  xv.  195. 

FiNLAYSON's  harrow,  J.  Morton  on,  with 
a  sketch,  iii.  120. 

Fir,  the,  analysis  of  the  wood,  bark,  and 
leaves  of,  xiii.  530. 

,  analysis  of  a  soil  where  the  firs 

were  dying,  xiii.  554. 

Fire-clay  analysed,  xiii.  536. 

Firestone  rock,  of  the  chalk  formation, 
analysed  by  J.  T.  Way,  xii.  549. 

Fish  as  manure,  Dr.  Fownes  on,  iv.  542. 

,  sprats,  analysis  of  (Way),  x.  610, 

xiii.  498. 

,  on  the  refuse  of  the  cod  fishery  of 

Newfoundland,  as  convertible  into  a 
portable  manure,  by  K.  B.  Hamilton, 
xiv.  393 ;  analysis  of  such  a  manure, 
394. 

J  dried  codfish,  analysis  of  (Lawes), 

xiv.  498. 

— ,  on  the  teeth  of,  by  J.  B.  Simonds, 
XV.  278. 

Fisher,  Rev.  R.  W.,  on  the  Dyock  oat, 
iii.  387. 

Fisher,  R.,  on  the  bathing  of  lambs,  as  a 
cure  for  the  scour,  v.  279. 

Frra  in  sheep  (Dun),  xvi.  26. 

Flack,  W.,   on  Hertfordshire  draining, 
iv.  33. 

Tlannels,  the  manufactories  of,  J.  Wilson 
on,  xvi.  244. 

Flax  dressed  with   pigeons*    dung   in 
Flanders  (Sprengel),  ii.  312. 

— 1-,  its  cultivation  in  the  Netherlands 
described  (Rham),  iii.  254. 

,  on  the  cultivation  of,  by  G.  NichoUs, 

V.  547. 

— ,  on  the  cultivation  of,  by  J.  Mac- 
Adam,  a  prize  essay,  viii.  361  ;  ana- 
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lysis  of  soils  adapted  to  the  growtli  of, 
369  ;  choice  of  seed,  370 ;  the  quan- 
tity of  seed,  372;  rippling  of,  375; 
steeping  o^  377 ;  scutching  of,  382 ; 
the  storing  of,  387 ;  analysis  of  steep- 
water,  389,  xiii.  506 ;  oil-coke  and  <m1 
produced  from  the  flax-seed,  viii.  392 ; 
expense  of  growing  flax,  394. 

Flax,  on  the  cultivation  of,  by  G.  NichoWs, 
viii.  438 ;  cultivation  of,  446  ;  prepay 
ation  of  the  fibre,  452  ;  preservation 
and  use  of  the  seed,  463. 

^  analysis  of,  by  J.  T.  Way  and  G. 

Ogston,  xi.  517. 

,  analysis  of  the  stem,  seed,  and  fibre, 

xiii.  474. 

,  analysis  of  rich  Irish  and  Dutch 

flax-soils,  xiii.  552. 

,    its   treatment,    a^cultural    and 

technical,  by  John  Wilson,  xiv.  187; 
native  soil,  »6. ;  the  different  members 
of  its  order — some  weeds,  ib. ;  histoiy 
of  its  cultivation,  188  ;  analysis  oC  191 ; 
sorts  adapted  for  its  ordinary  produce 
of  straw  and  seed,  193  ;  section  of  straw 
and  fibres,  194;  Lee's  patent,  195; 
Hill  and  Bund/s,  ib, ;  steeping,  196 ; 
warm-water  steeps,  197;  the  uerman 
"  Molkenrost,"  or  steeping  in  sour 
whey,  199  ;  M.  Claassen  s  alkaline  so- 
lution, 199;  cottonizing  of  flax,  i&.; 
steaming,  201;  steep  liquor,  analyas 
of,  203  ;  steeping  flax  in  its  green  state, 
207;  imports  of,208;  manu&ctures  of,  ib. 

— ,  growth  of,  in  Oxfordshire  (Read), 
XV.  216. 

,  growth  of,  in  Dorsetshire  (Ruegg), 

XV.  421. 

Flax-cotton,  Claussen's,  E.  Macdermott 
on,  xii.  235,  xiv.  199. 

Flax-dodder,  C.  C.  Babington  on,  ii.  63. 

Flax-hill  shown  at  Lincoln  (I854>,  xv. 
374. 

Flax-pubging  (Zmton  cathari{cHm\  its 
effect  on  cattle  when  it  abounds  in  their 
pastures  (Playfair),  iv.  251. 

Fleas  of  animsils  differ  in  species  (Hens- 
law),  ii.  3. 

—  in  hops  (Rutley),  ix.  564. 

Flesh  of  the  ox,  analysis  of,  iv.  216,  xL 
389.     See  *'  Food  of  live  stock." 

and  blood  of  the  ox  analysed  (Plav- 

fair),  xii.  .584. 

,  amount  of  meat  annually  consumed 

by  an  adult,  xii.  585. 

,  the  flesh-formioff  principles  in  the 

natural  and  artificial  grasses,  by  J.  T. 
Way,  xiv.  176,  179,  180. 

Fix>ATiNO  foxtail-grass  (Buckman),  xv. 
465. 

~ ^  meadow-grass  (Buckman),  xv.  465. 
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Flood- WATERS,  how  izgary  from,  reduced 
by  the  removal  of  mill-dams  (J.  Hen- 
derson), xiv.  140 ;  how  increased  by, 
130-1-2-3-7. 

— ,  effect  of,  on  grass-lands  (J.  A. 
Clark.e),  xv.  9 ;  instances  of  great  floods, 
4 ;  effect  of  upon  arable  lands,  13. 

Flora,  the,  of  Gloucestershire,  xi.  126. 

Fluke  in  sheep  (J.  B.  Simonds),  xv.  277. 

Fly  in  sheep  (H.  Cleeve),  i.  326. 

Flour,  the  proportion  of  glaten  influ- 
enced by  the  emploj^ment  of  different 
azotised  manures,  iv.  179,  545.  See 
"  Nitrogen,"  "  Food  of  live  stock." 

— ^»  proportion  of,  and  bran  in  seeds  of 
wheat  (Dr.  Fownes),  iv.  545. 

Flt-galls  in  sheep  (R.  Smith),  viii.  24. 

Fodder,  on  the  comparative  value  of 
different  kinds  .in  feeding  cattle,  by  the 
Lite  Rev.  W.  Rbam,  iii.  78. 

Fogs,  N.  WhiUey  on,  xi.  27. 

,  B.  Simpson  on,  xi.  632. 

Folding  of  sheep,  examined  by  D.  C. 
Sprengel,  i.  485 ;  R.  Smith  on,  viii.  9. 

Food  for  cottagers,  on,  by  F.Burke,  iii.  83. 

for  live  stock,  amount  required  by 

an  ox,  k  milch-cow,  a  fatting  ox,  a  sheep 
(Rev.  W.  Rham),  iii.  82. 

1  Mr.  Riedesel  on,  at  the  meeting  of 

the  society  of  German  landowners,  iii. 
225 ;  the  quantity  requisite  to  keep  a 
beast  in  store  condition,  t^. ;  or  to  pro- 
dace  either  milk  or  meat,  t&. 

,  on  modes  of  comparing  the  nutritive 
values  of  different  crops,  by  W.  H. 
Hyett,  iv.  139 ;  Von  Thaer's  table  of 
equivalent  nutritive  substances,  146 ; 
Professor  Johnston's  table  of  equivalent 
nutritive  substances,  ib, 

f  hjon  Play&ir's  lecture  on  the  ap- 
plications of  physiolo^  to  the  rearing 
and  feeding  of  cattle,  iv.  215 ;  analysis 
of  gluten  from  flour,  216. 

,  plants  and  flesh  of  animals,  iv.  217 ; 
the  temperature  of  the  bodies  of  our 
animals,  t&. ;  amount  above  the  sur^ 
rounding  air,  ib. ;  how  this  heat  sus- 
tained, i&. 

,  the  carbon  a  mah  consumes  dail^, 

iv.  218 ;  the  carbon  a  cow  expires  m 
her  breath,  ib, ;  the  quantity  of  food  ne- 
cessary to  support  the  animal  heat,  t6. ; 
the  fruits  on  which  the  natives  of  warm 
countries  feed,  ib. ;  the  train-oil  enjoyed 

'  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  arctic  regions, 
t6. ;  the  use  of  clothes,  219. 

,  warmth  is  an  equivalent  for,  iv. 
222 ;  experiments  at  Whitfield  farm  on 
the  effects  of  shelter  and  warmth  in  the 
fiitting  of  sheep,  ib. ;  manifestation  of 
force  is  accompanied  by  a  change  of 
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matter  in  the  body,  225 ;  poultry -feeders 
keep  them  quiet,  i6. ;  experiments  with 
some  pigs  to  prove  the  advantages  of 
quiet,  t6. ;  Mr.  Childers'  experiments 
on,  226  ;  other  instances  of  the  effects 
of  quietude,  ib, ;  the  diet  allowed  to 
prisoners  in  the  Scotch  prisons,  227 ; 
amount  of  food  sdlowed  to  a  cavalry 
horse,  ib,  ;  by  exercise  animals  lose 
weight,  226 ;  Cornish  miners  do  so,  t&. ; 
uric' acid,  formation  of,  228;  the  for- 
mation of  flesh,  229 ;  the  amount  of 
water  in  food,  ib, ;  experiments  with  an 
ox  fed  on  mangold-wurzel,  230 ;  per- 
centage of  albumen  in  food,  232 ;  the 

*  expenments  of  Mr.  Morton  on  the 
feedinff  of  pigs,  233;  the  fat  ready 
formed  in  certain  vegetable  substances, 
•6. ;  effect  of  oil-cake  in  producing  fat, 
232  ;  fatt^  substances  are  of  use  in  &t- 
tening  anmials,  234 ;  mutton-suet  given 
to  fiittening  ducks,  tb, ;  linseed-oil  given 
as  a  substitute  for  linseed-cake,  >6. ;  sugar 
occasions  a  great  development  of  tallow, 
ib, ;  the  form  in  which  food  is  given  to 
live  stock,  ib. ;  mastication,  its  use,  ib, ; 
saliva,  its  use,  ib.;  giving  food  in  the 
form  of  chaff,  its  advantages,  t6. ;  the 
reason  why  chaff  is  given  of  different 
sizes  to  different  animals,  ib. ;  object  of 
rumination,  ib. ;  the  nutriment  contain- 
ed in  straw,  ib^ ;  chaff-cutting,  ib. ;  the 
object  of  giving  it  to  turnip-fed  animals, 
235;  the  ill  effects  produced  by  neg- 
lecting to  give  hay  or  straw  in  some 
instances,  ib. ;  the  object  of  giving  hay 
or  straw  to  stall-fed  animals,  t6. ;  the 
use  of  salt  in  food,  236  ;  formation  of 
bile,  its  use,  >6.;  the  iron  contained 
in  tiie  blood,  >6.;  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  salt  injurious,  237 ;  the  pro- 
cess of  nutrition,  t&. ;  in  youth  the  sup- 
ply must  be  greater  than  the  waste  of 
the  body,  ib, ;  the  life  of  an  adult  and 
that  of  youth,  ib, ;  milk,  its  composition, 
that  of  a  woman,  cow,  &c.,  238,  see 
**  Milk  ;"  effect  of  judicious  and  gene- 
rous treatment  when  youne,  239  ;  effect 
of  interference  with  the  order  of  nature 
in  rearing  animals,  ib. ;  effects  of  feed- 
ing the  young  animal  with  skimmed 
milk,  240 ;  substances  added  to  skimmed 
milk  for  young  animals,  ib, ;  cold  inju- 
rious to  young  animals,  241 ;  potatoes 
as  the  food  of  a  growing  animal,  242  ; 
young  animals  require  exercise,  ib, ;  the 
absence  of  light,  effect  of,  and  of  quiet- 
ude, 244 ;  the  Italian  mode  of  fattening 
ortolans,  ib. 

Food  of  live  stock  for  dairy  purposes, 
'    iv.  246.    iScd"MUk," 
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Food  of  live  stock,  the  last  food  pftyt  best 
(Playfeir;,  iv.  264. 

,  on  fattening  cattle,  by  G.  Dobito,  a 

prize  essay,  vi.  74 ;  choice  of  the  lean 
stock,  ib.;  food,  75;  the  great  points 
are,  deanliness,  warmth,  and  quiet,  78. 

,  on  stall-feeding,  some  experiments 

by  J.  H.  Leiph,  vi.  '237. 

,  comparative  trials  on  the  feeding  of 

sheep,  by  T.  E.  Pawlett,  vi.  368. 

—  of  cattle  in  Cornwall,  (Karkeek),  ▼!. 
452. 

of  horses  in  Cornwall,  yi.  454. 

-^,  on  gorse  as,  by  S.  EUy,  yi.  523. 

,  the,  necessary  to  produce  a  pound 

of  flesh,  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  ti.  560.* 

,  approximate  value  of,  as  fuel  to 

sustain  animal  heat,  vi.  563. 

,  the  white  mustard,  its  use  for  sheep, 

by  T.  C.  Bnrronghes,  vii.  S3. 

,  on  the  feeding  of  stock  with  prepared 

food,  and  a  description  of  the  apparatus 
employed,  by  J.  Marshall,  vii.  391. 

>,  a  comparison  of  the  consumption  of 

food  by  large  and  small  animals  (Hamj> 
shire  down  sheep),  by  G.  Shackel,  viii. 
487. 

,  on  feeding  horses  at  different  sea- 
sons, by  W.  C.  Spooner,  ix.  264. 

,  on  the  use  of  rape-cake  as  food  for, 

by  P.  Pusey,  x.  247. 

,  on  sheep-feeding,  by  J.  B.  Lawes, 

x.  276  :  food  employed,  282  ;  analysis 
of  the  rood,  286 ;  amount  of  food  con- 
sumed and  increase  of  weight,  287  ; 
ditto  by  each  100  lbs.  weight  of  the 
animal,  289,  303,  333,  337 ;  the  mean 
weekly  increase  of  thirty  sheep  fed  on 
green  dover  and  I  lb.  of  oil-cake,  298 : 
on  the  effect  of  malted  and  unmaltea 
barley,  305,  317,  324, 326. 

,  on  increasinff  our  supplies  of  animal 

food,  by  J.  C.  Morton,  a  prise  essay,  x. 
341 ;  modes  of  doing  this,  342 ;  pro- 
duce of  grass-land,  346  ;  of  arable  land, 
ib. ;  produce  of  the  best  Lincolnshire 
grazing  land,  347 ;  root-crops,  the  solid 
matters  in,  357 ;  produce  of  meat  per 
acre  in  different  counties,  354;  as  to 
the  animals  which  conyert  the  pro- 
duce of  a  farm  into  the  most  meat,  356 ; 
the  results  obtained  on  a  &rm  with 
oxen,  sheep,  and  swine,  358 ;  on  com- 
fort and  warmth,  370. 

«— ,  on  the  food  of  pigs,  xi.  601. 

«~— ,  on  the  green  crops  of  Somersetshire, 
and  the  amount  of  meat  produced  by 
them  (Adand),  xi.  756. 

• of  farm-horses  in  Lincolnshire  (Ac- 
land),  xii.  390 ;  of  cattle  and  pigs  in  the 
same  locality,  ib, 

^— -,  report  of  experiments  on  the  fatten- 
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ing  qualities  of  different  bneds  of  sheep 
(the  Hampshire  and  the  Sossex  downs), 
by  J.  B.  Lawes,  zii.  4U ;  on  swedes, 
oil-cake,  and  chaff,  416;  results  taba- 
lated,  417,  421 ;  the  ayerage  food  een- 
anmed  to  produce  100  lbs.  increase 
during  twenty-six  weeks,  427 ;  prodice 
of  sales  of  both  lots,  436. 

Food  of  live  stock,  ill  effects  of  insnft- 
cient  or  improper  food  for  horses,  by 
.  F.  Dun,  xii.  513 ;  or  excessiye  quantity 
of  food,  525. 

,  Colonel  Macdougall,  ezperimenisoii 

feeding  cattle  on  different  deseriptio&s 
of  food,  xiii.  1 13  ;  on  mangM-wmwA 
and  bi'an-meal,  white  carrots  and  bem- 
meal,  turnips  g^wn  on  separate  fields 
of  different  qualities,  t6. ;  turnips  grovi 
with  different  manures,  1 14 ;  wiSi  tai^ 
nips  and  cooked  food,  t6. ;  with  tunips 
and  linseed,  and  rape-cakes,  115 ;  table 
of  results,  116. 

— ^,  experiments  on  the  comparatiTe 
feeding  of  forty-six  Cotswola  sheep, 
by  J.B.  Lawes,  xiii.  179. 

,  the  food  of  cows  (Rnegg),  xiv.  71 ; 

in  Guernsey,  ib, 

,  on  the  relative  nutritive  and  fotten- 

ing  properties  of  difforent  natural  and 
artificial  grasses,  by  J.T.Way,  xiv.  171 ; 
of  natural  frraases,  176,  177,  180:  of 
artificial  grasses,  177,  179,  180;  their 
flesh-forming  principles,  fktty  maiten, 
and  hrat-produciog  principles,  ib. 

,  agricultural  chemistry,  pig-foedin^ 

by  J.  B.  Lawes,  xiv.  459 ;  for  meat 
and  for  manure,  460;  the  food  o^ 
barley,  grains,  poUaid,  and  bran,  461; 
experiments  on  the  amount  of  ineresse 
obtainable  from  certain  foods  and  tbcir 
mixtures,  462;  twelye  different  dietsiies 
formed,  466,  479,  486  ;  the  chemi^ 
of  food,  521 ;  the  nitrogenoos  portkm 
of  food,  t6. ;  non-nitrogenoDS  portion  of 
food  the  measure  of  the  increase  is 
weight  obtained,  534 ;  not  the  nitn- 
genons,  638 ;  quali^  of  the  poik  ob- 
tained by  feeding  upon  suocolcnt  food, 
cooked  roots,  'the  refuse  of  staidi- 
works,  peas,  and  other  Icsuminoss 
seeds,  fiesh,  fish,  and  atrong-lavoored 
oleaginous  matters,  638 ;  a  diagrsm 
showing  the  proportions  of  nitrogenons 
and  non-nitrogenoos  food  eoimuaed 
weekly  per  100  lbs.  liye  weight  of  the 
pi^  541 ;  mineral  substances  beae 
ficially  taken  by,  472;  experimati 
with  various  food,  468;  beans  and 
lentils,  •&. ;  the  same  with  Indian  metl, 
ib. ;  with  bran,  ib. ;  with  Indian  ncsl 
only,  ib. ;  with  bran  and  Indian  neal, 
469 ;  non-nitrogenous  food  seems  the 
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best  for  the  animal,  nitrogenoas  for  the 
quality  of  the  manure,  475;    as  the 

.  animal  &tteiis  his  demand  for  nitro- 
genous food  decreases,  and  for  non- 
nitrogenous  inereases,  478 ;  this  justi- 
fies the  practice  of  decreasing  the 
«apply  of  peas  and  beans,  and  increas- 
ing that  of  barley-meal  to  the  fiittiog 

.  pig,  478;  experiments  with  barley- 
meal,  482;  barley-meal  and  mixtures 
of  beans,  lentils,  bran,  and  their  meals, 
482,  483;  experiments  with  Indmn 
and  barley  meals,  bran,  and  codfish, 
486 ;  increase  in  liye  weight  about  one- 
fifth  or  oneHsizth  of  the  food  thus  con- 
sumed, 491;  decrease  in  the  rate  of 
consumption  of  food  to  a  given  weight 
of  aninial  as  it  fattens,  497 ;  analysis 
of  food  consumed,  499 ;  comparison  of 
the  weight  of  the  constituents  of  the 
food  consumed  with  the  increased 
weight  of  the  pigs,  5Q0 ;  the  weekly 
consumption  of  food  by  the  pigs,  506 ; 
the  leguminous  seeds  generally  contain 
twice  as  much  of  mtrogenons  com- 
pounds as  the  cereal  grains,  535. 

Food  of  live  stock,  on  diminishing  the 
amount  of  roots  used  in  fottening  cattle, 
by  C  Lawrence,  xr.  488. 

— — ,  experiments  on  the  comparatiTe 
fattenmg  qualities  of  different  breeds, 
by  J.  B.  Lawes,  xvi.  45;  Leicester 
and  cross-breds,  ib. ;  the  food,  oil-cdce 
«nd  dover-chaff,  with  Swedish  turnips, 
•47 ;  increase  of  the  Leioesters,  49 ;  of 
the  cross-breds,  50 ;  the  food  consumed, 
5&;  ayerage  weekly  increase,  55; 
average  wool  per  h^,  58,  60  ;  pro- 
duce of  sale  of,  65;  general  results, 
71 ;  general  summary  of  experiments 
with  the  Hampshire  and  Sussex  Doirns, 
Cotswolds,  Leioesters,  cross  -  bred 
wethers,  and  cross-bred  ewes,  73;  as 
to  Uve  w^ht,  »&. ;  as  to  wool,  t6.; 
average  prices  of  meat  and  wool,  81 ; 
iimg-woolled  sheep,  especially  the  Cots- 
wolds, give  more  gross  Increase  for  a 
given  amount  of  food  than  the  Downs 
or  crosses,  85  ;  enumeration  of  useful 
and  practical  focts  relating  to  sheep- 
feeding,  86. 

,  on  feeding  cattle  on  turnips  raised 
with  different  manures,  by  A,  Temple- 
ton,  xvi.  163. 

I—,  influence  of  carefol  and  regular 
feeding  upon  the  growth  of  wool,  by 
J.  Wilson,  xvi.  240. 

Food  of  plants,  on  the,  by  Dr.  George 
Fownes,  prize  essa^,  iv.  498.  The 
origin  and  composition  of  soils,  ib. ; 
origin  of  clay  soils,  499 ;  analysis  of 
the  clay  employed  in  the  Sevres  porce- 
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kin  works,  500;  calcareous  soils, 
origin  of,  ib ;  limestone  soils,  501  ; 
sai^  t6. ;  humus  of  soils,  502 ;  the 
composition  of  heat,  503 ;  the  sugar, 
stardi,  gum,  and  lignia,  or  woody  fibre 
found  Sn  plants,  504 ;  malting  barley, 
chemical  effect  of,  505 ;  dextrine,  t6. ; 
v^table  acids,  506 ;  oily  and  resinous 
principles,  507 ;  azotised  principles, 
albuminous  matters,  ib. ;  the  focd  of 
plants,  509;  the  atmosphere,  i6.;  the 
carbon  of  plants,  510. 

Food  of  plants,  the  experiments  of 
Priestley,  iv.  510 ;  of  A.  de  CandoUe, 
511 ;  of  Dr.  Gilly,  ib. ;  of  T.  de 
Sanssnre,  ib, ;  water-plants,  how  light 
acts  upon,  513 ;  this  action  j^uliar  to 
the  green  part  of  plants,  ib. ;  it  ceases  on 
the  withdrawal  of  light,  ib. ;  wetted  saw- 
dust placed  in  oxygen  gas,  effect  of,  51 5. 

— ^,  Dr.  Daubeny's  experiments  on 
the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas  by 
plants,  iv.  515;  supply  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  quantity  produced  by  animals, 
and  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  517  ; 
quantity  emitted  by  a  volcano,  518 ; 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the 
atmosphere,  t6.;  hydrogen,  how  de- 
rived, ib. ;  nitrogen  of  wild  plants, 
how  obtained,  «6. ;  Boussingault's  ex- 
periments upon  the  origin  of  nitroj^en 
in  the  plants  of  the  fiaurm,  519  ;  Liebig^s 
opinion  of  its  origin,  520 ;  the  use  of 
animal  manures,  such  as  putrid  urine, 
&c,  521  ;  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in 
a  soil  in  Alsace,  522 ;  amount  of  am- 
monia in  rain-water,  ib. ;  the  mineral 
constituents  of  plants,  523 ;  these  not 
accidentally  present  in  plants,  ib. ;  sili- 
ceous matters  in  plants,  524;  the 
newly  enclosed  lands  of  America,  t6. ; 
the  effect  of  growing  tobacco  exhaust- 
ing the  soil  of  saltpetre,  ib. 

— ,  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  wheat-straw, 
iv.  525 ;  of  seed-wheat,  526  ;  of  straw 
and  wheat  from  Berkshire,  ib. ;  ma- 
nured with  farm  manure,  527;  ditto 
manured  with  nitrate  of  soda,  ib. 

— ,  analysis  of  barley-straw  and  grwn 
grown  in  Battersea  Fields,  iv.  529. 

-^-,  analysis  of  rye-straw  and  grain,  iv. 
529. 

,  analysis  of  common  oats,  straw  and 

grain,  iv.  530. 

,  on  the  ori^  of  the  silica  in  plants, 

iv.  531. 

' in  lucem,  iv.  532. 

— —  in  white  clover,  iv.  532. 

in  potatoes,  iv.  532. 

— <—  in  turnip,  iv.  532. 

in  Swedish  turnips,  iv.  534. 

— ^-  the  action  of  manures,  iv.  535. 
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Food  of  plants,  the  excreta  of  plants,  the 
experiments  of  M.  Macaire,iT.  536 ;  the 
theory  he  propounded,  537;  analysis 
of  ashes  of  farmyard  horse-dung,  8ee 
'*  Horse-dun^"  539 ;  prerention  of  the 
escape  of  ammonia  from  fermenting 
dung,  »6.;  the  use  of  sulphuric  add 
for  this  purpose,  ib,;  two  classes  of 
manures,  540 ;  ammoniacal  liquor  from 
gas-works,  541  ;  analysis  of  coal  and 
coke  ashes,  541 ;  bones,  fish,  g^nano,  542. 

Food  of  plants,  analysis  of  guano  by 
Voelkel,  iv.  543. 

,  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda,  iv.  .544. 

,  the  proportion  of  gluten  in  flour 

varies,  this  variation  influenced  by  the 
employment  of  azotised  manures,  iv. 
545 ;  proportion  of  flour  and  bran  in 
seeds  of  wheat,  ib, ;  ooal  contains  nitro- 
gen, 547 ;  the  ammonia  wasted  in  the 
sewage  of  London,  »&. ;  on  the  analysis 
of  sous,  ib. ;  analysis  of  ashes  of  plants, 
552;  on  the  determination  of  gluten 
in  grain,  554. 

,  how  plants  obtain  iheir   mineral 

food,  by  J.  T.  Way,  xiii.  135 ;  the  sili- 
ceous covering  of  wheat-straw,  137. 

Fool's  parsley,  its  soils  and  habits  (Buck- 
man),  xvi.  362  ;  number  of  its  seeds, 
377. 

FooT-ROT  in  sheep  (Cleeve),  i.  818. 

,  J,  Seaman  on,  xvi.  4-8. 

,  F.  Dun  on,  xvi.  396,  396. 

Ford,  W.,  account  bj,  of  Irvine's  tile- 
making  machine,  iu.  398. 

Forest -TREES,  on  their  planting  and 
managemeut,  by  C.  Falkener,  iii.  263  ; 
\  soils  adapted  to  various  trees,  267 ; 
climate,  ib, ;  the  oak,  its  varieties,  268 ; 
the  Spanish  chesnut,  269 ;  the  elm,  270  ; 
the  ash,  271 ;  the  hornbeam,  t6. ;  the 
beech,  ib, ;  the  sycamore,  ib. ;  the  plane, 
t6. ;  the  acacia,  ib. ;  the  poplar,  t6. ;  the 
abele,  273  ;  the  willow,  ib. ;  the  alder, 
ib. ;  the  lime,  t6. ;  the  birch,  274 ;  the 
horse-chesDut,  ib,;  resinous  or  cone- 
bearing  trees,  ib. ;  the  larch,  275 ;  the 
Scotch  fir,  276;  the  Norway  spruce, 
277  ;  the  silver  fir,  ib, ;  nursery  manage- 
ment, 278  ;  on  planting,  281 ;  on  thin- 
ning,   pruning,    and   management  of 

'  plantations,  286  ;  estimate  of  the  ex- 
pense and  profit  from  an  acre  of  land 
planted  with  larch  during  60  years,  295. 

— ^,  analysis  of  their  wood,  bark,  and 
leaves,  xiii.  530. 

— ,  effect  of  soil  on  the  growth  of 
(H.  Evershed),  xiv.  416  ;  (T.  Bowland- 
son),  451. 

of  Dorsetshire  (Ruegg),  xv.  420. 

Forks,  digging,  on  those  of  steel  shown 
at  theLewes  meeting  (in  1852),  xiii.  328. 
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Fowixr's  draining-plongfa,  at  the 
coin  meeting  (1854),  xv.  367.  4 

Fossil  manures  of  Norfolk,  on,  by  J*. 
Trimmer,  vii.  478. 

—bones,  analysis  of(Herepath),xii.  1 00. 

,  analjrsis  of  those  from  the  upper 

and  lower  greensands  of  Famham 
(Way),  xiiL  536. 

remains  of  Dorsetshire  (Bu^g),  xv. 

390 ;  fossil  trees,  394. 

Fox-HUMTEHS,  effect  of  on  young  wheat 
on  light  soils,  and  on  heavy,  iii.  30& 

Foxtail-grass,  on  some  varieties  o^  by 
W.  P.  Taunton,  iv.  271. 

,  black,  on,  by  W.P.  Taunton,  iv.270. 

Fowls,  account  of  various  breeds,  by  W. 
Trotter,  xU.  169. 

FowNES,  Dr.,  on  Ae  food  of  plants,  iv. 
498.    See  *'  Food  of  plants." 

Fox-earth  soil  in  Derbyshire,  analysts 
of,  xiv.  41. 

Foxglove,  the,  anal^-sis  of,  xiii.  528. 

France,  on  its  agriculture  and  state  es- 
tablishments, l^  J.  C.  Denison,  i.  257  ; 
one  vast  field,  263  ;  divided  into  small 
plots,  ib.;  sheep-ftnns,  265;  model 
farms,  t6. ;  veterinary  schools,  ib. ; 
haras  or  studs,  266;  fbod  allowed  in 
these  to  the  horses,  267  ;  their  agricul- 
tural societies,  269 ;  expense  of  these 
studs,  270. 

,  agricultural  statistics  of,  by  Sir  C. 

Lemon,  i.  411. 

,  its  breeds  of  sheep  (M.  Nouel),  xiv. 

214 ;  its  merinos,  215 ;  crossings  of,  i&. ;. 
no  pure  English  race  of^  thrives  in, 
219 ;  the  Charmoise  breed  of,  221  ^ 
preferred  weight  of,  is  56  lbs.,  222. 

,  on  the  species  of  segilops  of  the 

South  of,  and  their  conversion  into 
wheat  (E.  Fabre),  xv.  167. 

Fractures  in  sheep  (Seaman),  xvi.  15;  ' 
(Dun),  386. 

Frankish,  Mr.,  his  fiirming  at  Temple 
Bruer  in  Lincolnshire,  iv.  303. 

French,  J.,  on  the  advantage  of  one- 
horse  carts,  vi.  375. 

Frost,  on  the  influence  of,  upon  soils, 
by  Schubler,  i.  190. 

,  its  effect  upon  red  clover,  by  the 

Bev.  W.  Thorp,  iii.  331. 

Fruit,  the  funguses  on  stored,  by  K  Sid- 
ney, X.  397. 

Fruit-trees,  analysis  of  the  wood  and 
leaves  of  the  common  English,  xiii.530w 

Fulton,  Hamilton,  on  the  drainage  of 
Hethel  Wood  &rm,  xii.  149. 

FuuARiA  capriolata,  see  **  Fumitory." 

Fumitory,  its  soils  and  habits  (Back- 
man),  xvi.  360. 

Funguses  of  wheat,  Professor  Henslow 
on,  ii.  4. 
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FcjNGiTBES  of  the  BritUh  farm«  on,  by  the 
Bey*  Edwin  Sidney,  x.  382;  mooldi- 
ness,  383  ;  mildew,  384 ;  the  Chlados- 
porinm  herbarum,  386;  the  nredines 
of  corn  phints,  ib. ;  smat,  bant,  or  pep- 
perband,  387  ;  oecidium  of  the  ber- 
berry, 388 ;  remedies  for  some  of  these 
fnngnses,  ib, ;  the  Ustilago  hypodytes, 
390 ;  theory  of  &iry-ring8,  391 ;  the 
aspergill,  or  moaldiness  of  stacked  hay, 
391-396 ;  the  Aingi  of  peas,  391 ;  the 
botrytis  of  the  yetcfa,  392 ;  of  the  po- 
tato, t&. ;  of  turnips,  mangold-wurtzel, 
and  carrots,  394 ;  of  hops,  ib, ;  of  dry 
wood,  the  dry  rot,  ib. ;  the  mould  on  the 
inside  of  casks  and  on  bread,  396  ;  in 
milk,  397 ;  the  mould  on  sapy  meat, 
398;  the  funguses  of^  animals,  399; 
those  of  live  animals  not  transferable 
to  dead,'  898. 

— ,  on  certain,  with  reference  to  the 
potato  disease,  by  F.  J.  Graham,  xi.443. 

—— ~  in  grasses,  by  J.  Bnckman,  xv.  474. 

FuRBOw^PRBSBEii,  sketch  of  one  used  in 
Cheshire,  ▼.  110. 

FimzE  {see  "  Gorse,"  "Gorse-bruisers"), 
the,  for  fences,  J.  Grigor  on,  vi.  224. 

,  an  essay  on,  by  O.  O.  Roberts,  vi. 

379  ;  fences  of,  385 ;  preparation  of,  as 
food,  387  ;  analysis  of,  397. 

— »-,  its  cultivation,  and  preparation  as 
food  for  cattle  (Elly),  vi.  523. 

,  analysis  of,  xiii.  474. 

,   its  presence  on  old  pastures  in 

Dorsetshire  indicates  profitable  barley 
and  turnip  land  (Ruegg),  xv.  424^ 

— ,  Off  the  cultivation  of,  on  the  soils 
of  the  New  Forest,  by  J.  Trimmer,  xvi. 
138. 

— ,  its  soils  and  habits  (Buckman),  xvi. 
360. 

G. 

Gabell,  C,  on  a  new  subsoil-plough,  ii. 

241. 
Gaueopsis  ladanum,  see  *'  Hemp-nettle, 

the  red." 

—  villosa,  8ee  **  Hemp-nettle,  the 
downy." 

—  tetrahit,  tee  "  Hemp-nettle,  the  com- 
mon." 

versicolor,  see   "Hemp-nettle,  the 

large-flowered." 
Galium  sparine,  see  **  Goose-grass." 

—  tricome,  see  "  Com  bedstraw.'' 
Galloway  cows,  milk  from,  compared 

with  that  fh>m  Kerry  and  Ayn^re 
cows,  iv.  436.    See  "  Cows." 
Galton,  Erasmus,  a  proposed  method  of 
taming  a  savage  bull,  iv.  559. 
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Galton,  Erasmus,  an  account  of  an  im- 
provement of  a  shaking  bog  at  Meare,  in 
Cheshire,  vi.  182. 

Game,  four-footed,  on  the  evils  of,  by 
P.  Pnsey,  xi.  406  ;  cost  of,  iv.  309. 

^—  in  Surrey,  injury  from  rabbits 
(Evershed),  xiv.  410 ;  m  Suffolk  (Rayn- 
bird),  viii.  320. 

Gabget,  or  inflammation  in  the  udder  of 
cows  (W.  Sibbald),  xii.  562. 

in  the  ewe  (W.  Sibbald),  xii.  578. 

Gablick,  the  crow  (Buckman),  xvi.  366. 

,  the  hog's  (Buckman),  xvi.  366. 

Gabnett,  W.  J.,  on  the  farming  of  Lan- 
cashire, a  prize  report,  x.  1. 

Gabbett's  norsehoe,  described  by  F. 
Pusey  and  T.  L.  Taylor,  iv.  77. 

Gas-wateb  as  a  manure  for  barley,  J. 
Paynter  on,  i.  45. 

Gas-wobks,  the  ammoniaeal  liquor  of 
the  gas-works.  Dr.  Fownes  on,  iv.  541 ; 
Dr.  A.  Voelcker  on,  xvi.  93. 

^— ,  refuse  of,  as  manures,  by  H.  Hand- 
ley,  i.  45. 

,  lime  refuse,  analysis  of,  xiii.  498. 

,  tar  as  a  manure,  on,  by  Dr.  A. 

Voelcker,  xvi.  93. 

Gates,  on  those  shown  at  the  Lewes 
meeting  (in  1852),  xiii.  328. 

Gault,  Uiat  of  Kent  described  by  G. 
Buckland,  vi.'270. 

— ,  that  under  the  lincolnshire  fens 
(J.  A.  Clarke),  viii.  92. 

— ,  analyses  by  J.  T.  Way  of  the  lower 
gault,  xii.  546 ;  of  the  middle,  547 ; 
and  of  the  upper  gault,  548 ;  of  the 
soft  rock  above  the  gaalt,  549 ;  and  of 
the  soft  brown  rock  immediately  above 
the  gault,  549. 

between  Famham  and  Petersfleld 

(Way  and  Paine),  xiv.  231. 

of  Oxfordshire  (C.  Read),  xv.  195. 

—  of  Buckinghamshire  (C.  Read),  xyi. 
276. 

Geach,  W.  £.,  on  the  best  mode  of  stor- 
ing turnips,  ii.  137. 

Geese,  on  the  rearing  and  management  of 
(W.  Trotter),  xii.  193. 

Genista  Anglica,  see  **  Greenweed,  nee- 
dle." 

—  tinctoria,  see  •*  Greenweed,  dyer's.** 
Geologv,  the  connection  between,  and 

agriculture  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  and 
West  Somerset,  by  Sir  H.  T.  De  la 
Beche,  iii.  21 ;  the  amount  of  fertility 
which  may  be  estimated  as  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  subsoil  rocks,  22 1 
the  blue  lias  of  Lyme  Regis,  the  re<L 
marl  and  sandstone  of  Sidmonth,  ib,  ^ 
beneficent  effects  of  shelter  from  the 
sea-breezes  at  Mount  Edgcumbe  and 
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Other  places,  2S;  the  mica-filste,  the 
woods  near  Clorelly,  23;  the  chalk 
of  this  district,  24;  gras64aad8  and 
orchards  on  the  lias,  25  ;  the  red  sand- 
stone area,  25  ;  the  red  maris,  ib, ;  the 
lands  of  Devon  and  Somerset  on  the 
red  sandstone,  ib. ;  the  soil  resting  on 
the  beds  of  red  sandstone  and  on  the 
rocks  on  which  it  rests,  25 ;  the  beds 
of  the  carbonaoeoQs  series,  26;  and 
where  the  timpppan  rocks  are  mingled 
with  them,  26 ;  the  graowaoke,  i6. ;  the 
trappean  rocks,  how  composed,  27  ;  the 
trap  rocks  of  other  parts  of  the  world, 
snch  as  in  Scotland  and  in  Abyssinia, 
27 ;  limestone  near  Torbay,  ib. ;  the 
range  of  the  red  and  slaty  beds  of  the 
grauwacke,  28 ;  the  soils  on  the  green- 
stone rocks  aronnd  Penzance,  29 ;  the 
soil  on  the  serpentine,  around  the 
lizard,  29  ;  tenanted  by  a  heath,  the 
Erica  vagans,  ao ;  quartz,  the  spar,  and 
wbiteacre  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  29  ; 
the  diallage  rock,  sienite,  and  the  horn- 
blende slate  of  the  Lizard,  30 ;  the 
granitic  soils,  31 ;  their  prodnce,  32 ; 
peat  on  the  granite  soils,  ib. ;  the  alla- 
Tial  soils  in  other  places,  33 ;  the  sea 
and  blown  sand  employed  as  manure^ 
34 ;  the  amount  annually  taken  from 
Padstow  Harbour  for  this  purpose,  35 ; 
the  quantity  of  sand  annually  employed 
in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  35 ;  how  chiefly 
composed^  ib. ;  the  fanners  prefer  the 
sea-sand,  36. 

Gboloot,  on  its  application  to  agricol- 
tare,  by  Sir  J.  V.  H.  Johnstone^i.  271. 

,  on  the  present  (1848)  state  of  agri- 
culture in  its  relations  to  chemistry  and 
gedo^,  by  Professor  J.  W.  F.  John- 
ston, IX.  200. 

of  Lancashire  (W.  Garnett),  x.  2, 

.    6,7. 

of  South  Wales  (C.  Read),  x.  126. 

^— of  Gloucestershire  (J.  Bravendar), 
xi.  119. 

of  Lincolnshire  (J.  A.  Clarke),  xii. 

262-285. 

-^— ,  on  the  agricultural  geology  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  a  prize  report  by  J. 
Trimmer,  xii.  445 ;  its  objects,  447 ;  the 
varying  forms  of  the  oolitic  group,  451 ; 
and  of  the  chalk,  ib. ;  of  Smith  the 
geologist,  his  labours,  451,  478 ;  of  the 
sorts  of  the  plastic  clay,  454;  the 
aluminous  soils,  455 ;  the  calcareous,  t6.; 
the  siliceous  (Mr.  Morton's  classifica- 
tion), 456 ;  the  erratic  tertiaries,  459  ; 
their  marine  origin  on  submer^^ed 
.lands,  460;  erratics  of  the  East  of 
England,  463 ;  their  general  distribu- 
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tinn  north  of  the  Thames,  467  ;  distri- 
bution  of  soils  as  laid  down  by  agricul- 
tural writers,  477  ;  ^e  strong  land  dis- 
trict of  Suffolk,  by  A.  Young,  478 ;  the 
Wolds  of  Yorkshire,  by  Lqgard,  479 ; 
the  chalks  of  Norfolk,  CWbridgeshire, 
&c,  480;  the  soils  of  Essex,  by  A. 
Young,  481 ;  of  Hertfordshire,  by  A. 
Young,  481 ;  of  Berkshire,  by  Mavor, 
482 ;  of  Wiltshire,  by  Davis,  483 ;  of 
Hampshire,  by  Vancouver,  484 ;  of 
Dorsetshire,  by  Stevenson,  486 ;  of  Sus- 
sex, by  A.  Young,  487 ;  of  Kent,  by 
Boys,  487  ;  of  Suncr|r,  by  Btevenson, 
488 ;  the  soils  of  the  whole  dialk-range, 
489;  of  the  greensaod,  490;  of  the 
oelitesand  the  lias,  491 ;  of  the  new  red- 
sandstone,  493 ;  of  Ae  coal-measiires, 
494  ;  of  the  old  red-sandstone,  494. 
Geoloot,  the  relations  of  geology  to  agri- 
culture in  North-eastern  America,  by 
J.  F.  W.  Johnston,  xiii.  1 ;  the  land  from 
the  sea-shore  of  Viiginia  to  the  slopes 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  •&. ;  the 
muddy  flats,  2;  the  alluvial  dry  rich 
soils,  ib. ;  the  prairies,  3 ;  the  older 
rocky  formations,  4  ;  the  gromwell  or 
pigeon-weed,  19;  its  seeds  porchased 
by  the  seed-crushers,  t6. ;  American 
oil-cakes,  i6. 

—  of  Cumberland,  described  by  W« 
Dickinson,  xiii.  208. 

,  relations  of  geology  to  agriculture 

in  North-eastern  America,  by  J.  F.  W. 
Johnston,  xiv.l ;  the  average  production 
of  the  crops  of  New  Brunswick,  7  ;  com- 
pared with  those  of  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  Canada  West,  8 ;  effect  of  homing 
its  forests,  10 ;  general  resulu  of  ob- 
servations with  regard  to  the  rdatioBS 
of  agriculture  and  geology,  13. 

—  of  Derbyshire,  by  J.  J.  Bowley,xiv. 
18;  magnesian  limestone,  20;  coal 
series,  27  ;  the  millstone  grit  and  shale 
series,  39 ;  the  carboniferous  liraestooe, 
50 ;  the  clays  and  gravels  of  the  new 
marl  and  new  red-eandstone,  and  the 
alluvium  of  the  Trent  and  Dove,  ^. 

— ,  on  the  i^logy  of  the  Keythorpe 
estate,  and  its  relations  to  the  Key- 
thoppe  system  of  dminage,  by  J.  Trim.- 
mer,  xiv.  96. 

—  of  Surrey,  by  H.  Evershed,  xiv.  396. 
of  Herefordshire,  by  T.  Rowland- 

son,  xiv.  433. 

of  Oxfordshire  (C.  Read),  xv.  191. 

of  Suffolk  (Trimmer),  xii.  478-481. 

•^—  of  Dorsetshire,  by  L.  H.  Rue^,  xv. 
389 ;  occasional  difference  of  soils  and 
the  rocks  on  which  they  rest,  397. 

,  on  the  agricultural  relations  of  the 
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western  portion  of  the  Hampdiire  tei^ 
tiary  district,  and  on  the  agrieoltnral 
importance  of  the  marls  of  the  New 
Forest,  by  J,  Trimmer,  xvi.  125. 

Geoloot  of  Baokinghamshire  (C.  Sead\ 
xTi.  271 ;  the  plastic  day,  272  ;  sanos 
and  graTeU,  278 ;  upper  chalk,  ib, ;  low«r 
chalk,  275 ;  the  greeDsand  and  the 
gault,  ib, ;  the  lower  mreenaand,  ib, ;  the 
oolite,  278-288  ;  the  jKunmeridge  clay, 
280 ;  the  Oxfbrd  day,  280-282. 

Geolooicai.  maps  of  North  Wales  (Sow- 
landson),  vii.  588 ;  of  the  fens  (Clarke), 
Tiii.  132  ;  of  Suffolk  (Raynbird),  262  ; 
of  Northumberland  (Colbeok),  436 ;  of 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Legard), 
ix,  85 ;  of  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
ahire  (Chamoek),  284 ;  of  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Milbom),  2, 496  ; 
of  Lancashire  (Gamett),  z.  2 ;  of  South 
Wales  (Read),  122  ;  of  Somersetshire 
(Adand),  xi.  666 ;  of  Lincolnshire 
(Pusey)  iv.  302,  (Clarke)  xii.  259 ;  part 
of  N.  6.  America  (Johnston),  xiii.8,  ziv. 
1 ;  of  Northamptonshire  (Beam),  xiiL 
44  ;  of  Cumberland  (Dickinson),  247  ; 
of  Derbyshire  (Rowley),  xiv.  18;  of 
Surrey  (Evershed),  396 ;  of  Hereford- 

■  shire  (Rowlandson),  433;  of  Oxford- 
shire (Read),  xy.  189 ;  of  Dorsetshire 
(Ruegg),  390;  of  Buckinghamshire 
(Read),  xvi.  269 ;  of  the  crag  formation 
(Herepath),  Tii.  95. 

GsRANiCM  columbinum,  Me  **  Cranesbill^ 
the  long-stalked." 

disseetnm,   see   •*  Cranesbill,    the 

jagged-leayed." 

moUe,  see  "  CranesbiU,  the  long- 
leaved." 

-  robertianum,  see  **  Herb  Robert," 
German  7,  the  German  landowners,  ac- 
count of  their  meeting  in  1841,  by 
H.  Handley,  iii.  217 ;  the  society  of 
German  landowners  when  established, 
ib. ;  this  meeting  took  place  at  Do- 
beran,  t&. ;  its  proceedings,  «&. ;  the 
Naken  or  spade -plough,  220;  the 
Zucker,  a  plough  said  to  haT«  been 
used  by  the  Romans,  ib. ;  on  the  growth 
of  red  clover  in  Germany,  223 ;  use  of 
marl,  ib.;  use  of  gypsum,  the  soils 
on  which  it  succeeds  best,  224,  see 
**  Gypsum ;"  on  the  feeding  of  live 
stock,  see  "  Food  ;"  number  of  estates 
in  Mecklenburg,  230;  education  in 
Germany,  231  ;  their  peasantry,  t6. ; 
the  ordinary  rotation  of  their  crops, 
232 ;  natural  pasture  in  Germany,  ib. ; 
the  wages  of  their  labour,  ib.  See 
"  Wages." 

— ,  the  growth  of  beetroot  in,  for  sugar 
(J.  Wilson),  ziii.  144. 


GZiUTBN. 

Gebmamy,  passing  observations  on  the 
farming  ot;  by  Peter  Love,  xvi.  146. 

Gbbtation  of  cows,  by  the  Earl  Spencer, 
i.  165.     See  "  (>)ws." 

— — ,  on  the  influence  of  the  male  on  the 
period  of,  by  J.  B.  Simonds,  x.  259. 

QiDDiKESs,  accompanying  parturition  in 
ewes,  by  J.  Seaman,  a  prue  essay,  zv. 
383. 

Gilbert,  Mr.  T.  Davies,  agrieulturol 
schoob,  iii.  377. 

Gilbbbt,  Dr.  J.  H.,  J.  B.  Lawes  aad,  on 
some  points  connected  with  agrieultuial 
chemistry,  xvi.  411. 

GizzASDB  of  birds,  on  the,  by  J.  B. 
Simonds,  xv.  276. 

Glandebs  and  farcy  in  horses  (F.  Dun), 
xiv.  128. 

,  the  blood  of  a  healthy,  and  of  a 

^anderous  hone  analysed  (F.  Dun), 
xiv.  129. 

Glaubeb  salt,  see  **  Sulphate  of  soda." 

Glecboma  bederaoea,  see  **  Ground  ivy." 

Gloucester  meeting,  judges'  report  on 
the  exhibition  and  trial  of  implements 
at,  xiv.  343. 

•; ^  report  on  the  exhibition  of  live 

stock  at,  by  R.  Milward,  xiv.  456. 

Glougestebshire,  on  the  fsnoing  o^  by 
John  Bravendar,  a  prize  report,  xi. 
116;  geology  of,  119;  the  old  red 
sandstone,  123 ;  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, ib. ;  the  caihoniferoiis  grit,  123 ; 
the  new  red  sandstone,  124 ;  the  flora 
of  the  county,  126;  its  entomology, 
127 ;  the  vale  of  Isis  or  the  Thames, 
123 :  the  rotations  in,  130 ;  the  CoU- 
wolds,  the  oolites,  Stone^eld  slate, 
133 ;  turnip  crops  on,  135 ;  barley  and 
oats,  138  ;  seeds,  t6. ;  sainfoin,  139  ; 
wheat,  UO;  cattle,  142;  sheep,  t6.; 
pigs,  143  ;  the  Vale,  Evesham,  Glou- 
cester, and  Berkdey,  145 ;  itsrotations, 
147 ;  fallows,  148 ;  barley,  149;  clover 
and  beans,  ib, ;  wheat,  151 ;  teazles,  ib, ; 
batter,  cheese-making,  152  ;  cider  and 
perry,  158 ;  the  Bristol  district,  154 ; 
breast -ploughing  and  burning,  156  ; 
stifle -burning,  161;  improvements 
effected  since  Mr.  Budge's  report,  165. 

Glds  dross,  on,  as  a  manure  for  tnmips, 
by  W.  MUes,  u.  267. 

GLDTBNy  the  amount  of,  in  wheat,  varies 
with  the  manure  with  which  the  land  is 
dressed  (J.  Hannam),  iv.  179.  Se^ 
•*  Nitrogen." 

,  analysis  of  (Boussinganlt),  iv.  216, 

xi.389.    i&e"  Food  of  live  stock." 

,  the  proportion  of  gluten  in  flour 

varies,  this  variation  influenced  by  the 
employment  of  azotiaed  manures  (Dr. 
Fownes),  iv.  545* 
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Gluten,  on  the  determinataoa  of,in  grainy 
iv.  654. 

— -,  chemical  properties  of  (Hem- 
ming), xiii.  426. 

Glyceria  aquatica  (poa),  m0  '*  Beed 
meadow-grass." 

Gnaphalium  dioicam,  ae^  "  Cadweed^ 
the  moontun." 

religinosom,   see   **  Cudweed,  the 

marsh.'^ 

Gneiss  rocks,  analysis  of,  xiii.  534. 

GoDDARD,  Henry,  on  the  oonstmction  of 
a  pair  of  cottages  for  agricultural 
labourers,  a  first-pize  essay,  z.  230. 

GoooLES  in  sheep  (H.  Cleeve),  i.  296. 

Golden  Talley,  the,  of  Herefordshire  (T. 
Bowlandson),  xiv.  434. 

Gold  of  pleasure,  oil-cake,  analysis  of, 
xiii.  522. 

,  its  soils  and  habits  (Bnckman),  xyi. 

360. 

Goose  grass,  its  soils  and  habits  (Buck- 
man),  xvi.  362. 

GoBSE,  as  fbod  for  cattle,  its  cultiva- 
tion and  preparation,  by  S.  EUy,  vi. 
523. 

GoBSE-BBUiSEBS,  a  report,  by  P.  Pusjey, 
on  those  shown  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
(m  1851),  xii.  635. 

,  on  those  shown  at  the  Lewes  meet- 
ing in  1852,  xiiL327. 

Gossip's,  Mr.,  improvements  in  Hatfield. 
Chace  described,  iv.  296. 

GouDA  cheese  (Bham),  iii.  261. 

GocT-WEED,  its  soils  and  habits  (Buck- 
man),  xvi.  362. 

GowEN,  B.,  account  of  the  effects  (^ood) 
of  a  bituminous  shale  at  Christian 
Malford,  Wilts,  ir.  277.    See  "  Shale." 

Graburn,  B.  S.,  on  the  advantage  of 
drilling  maiden  earth  for  turnips,  yi. 
488. 

Grafttno  turf,  B.  Baker  on,  y.  600. 

Grahak,  F.  J.,  on  the  potato  disease,  a 
prize  essay,  vii.  357. 

,  on  the  injuries  received  by  certain 

plants  from  the  attacks  of  parasitic 
fuDgi,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
potato  disease,  xi.  443. 

Graham,  Sir  James,  on  the  Deanston 
frequent  drain  system,  as  compared 
with  the  furrow -draining  and  deep 
ploughing  of  the  midlanif  counties  of 
England,  i.  29. 

,  results  of  experiments  in  subsoil- 
ploughing  and  potato-planting,  i.  244. 

Grains,  brewer's,  see  "  Brewers/' 

Granaries,  com  never  keeps  well  in, 
where  cattle  are  confined  below  them 
(J.  Gray),  iv.  5. 

— ,  insects  which  affect  com  in,  by  J. 
Curtis,  iv.  78 ;  the  weevil,  98. 


OBA88. 

Granaries,  constraction  of  (Tancred), 
xi.  197  ;  (Ewart),  232. 

Granitic  or  growon  soils  of  Cornwall, 
iiLSl.    &«"  Geology." 

,  described  by  WV  F.  Karkeek,  vi. 

404. 

— ^  their  influence  upon  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  (Whitley),  xi.  10. 

—  rocks,  analysis  of,  xiii.  534. 

,  the  fuming  of  the  light  soils  of  the 

granite  in  Scotland  (J.  Haxton),  xv.  92. 

Grant,  J.,  a  few  remarks  on  the  large 
hedges  and  small  enclosures  of  Devon- 
shire and  the  adjoining  counties,  v. 
420,  vi.  246. 

Grasses,  mowing  by  taskwork,  the  prices, 

.     by  H.  Baynbird,  vii.  124. 

,  the  growth  of  grass-seeds  in  Suffolk, 

by  H.  Baynbird,  viii.  297. 

-^,  the  grasB^seeds  of  the  N.  B.  ot 
Yorkshire  (M.  Milbum)  ix.  507. 

— — ,  the  funguses  which  attack  the,  by 
the  Bev.  E.  Sidney,  x.  389. 

,  the  analysis  of,  by  J.  T.  Way  and 

G.  H.  Ogston,  xi.  530 ;  of  the  clovers, 
536 ;  of  water-meadow  grasses,  539. 

1  the  effect  of  climate  on  the  growth 

of,  by  B.  Simpson,  xi.  649. 

of  Cumberland   (^Dickinson),  xiii. 

271-273. 

— ,  analyses  of  meadow  (Hemming), 
xiii.  466. 

— ,  on  the  relative  nutritive  and  &tten- 
ing  properties  of  different  natural  and 
artificial  grasses,  by  J.  T.  Way,  xiv. 
171  ;  G.  Sinclair's  system  of  examina- 
tion, 173 ;  natural  grasses,  176,  177, 
180;  artificial  grasses,  177,  179,  180; 
their  albuminous  or  flesh-forming  prin- 
ciples, fiitty  matters,  and  heat-pro- 
ducing principles,  ib. 

— ,  from  a  wateiHOoieadow,  1st  and  Jhid 
crop,  analysis  of  (Way),  xiv.  177. 

,  growth  of,  in  Eut  Lothian  (C 

Stevenson),  xiv,  285. 

— ,  the  natural  history  and  agricultaral 
economy  of  the  British  grasses,  a  prise 
essay,  by  J.  Buckman,  xv.  462;  the 
jungle  or  bush  grasses,  464 ;  aquatic  or 
water  grasses,  465 ;  marine  or  sea-ade 
grasses,  ib, ;  meadow  grasses,  466 ; 
effects  of  irrigation  upon,  467-469 ; 
agrarian  grasses,  470 ;  tne  diseases  of 
grasses,  474 ;  the  smut,  ib. ;  fungi,  >&. ; 
fairy-rings,  474-476  ;  ergot  of  rye,  477. 

Grass-land,  on  grafting  turf,  B.  Baker 
on,  V.  600. 

— ,  on  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  breaking  up,  a  prize  essay,  bv 
J.  Bravendar,  vii.  161 ;  down  land, 
163;  cold  pastures,  167  ;  grazing 
ground,  176  ;  practice  of  breaking  up, 
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1 85  ;  on  the  choice  of  land  to  be  broken 
up,  191  ;  the  adyantages  to  the  labourer 
in  employment,  and  to  country  in  food, 
197. 

Grass-land,  on  the  adyantages  and  disad- 
rantages  of  breaking  up,  by  J.  Clark, 
Tii.500;  on  clays  or  clay  soils,  513  ;  on 
peat  moorland,  bogs,  mosses,  heaths, 
&c.,  517;  good  meadow  or  grazing 
ground,  519. 

— ^,  on  the  management  of,  a  prize 
essay,  by  B.  Smith,  ix.  1  ;  extent  of 
grass-lands  in  England,  2 ;  ox-lands,  2  ; 
resting  on  day  subsoils,  4:  winter 
management  of,  5 ;  the  downs  and  in- 
ferior pastures,  8  ;  the  hilly  pastures, 
9  ;  illustrate  the  effect  of  warmth,  9 ; 
pastures  liable  to  be  burnt  up  improved 
by  draining,  11 ;  iuoeulation  of  turf, 
15 ;  upland  meadows,  16  ;  water-mea- 
dows, 17  ;  soils  best  adapted  fbr  water- 
meadows,  18 ;  quality  of  water  best 
adapted  for,  19;  warping,  20;  hay- 
making, 20 ;  emdicature  of  weeds  in, 
22 ;  hassocks,  24 ;  anthills,  25  ;  moss, 
t6. ;  fences  of,  26. 

,  on  breaking  up  by  paring  and  burn- 
ing* l>y  ^'  Pusey,  ix.  422. 

of  Devonshire  (Tanner),  ix.  476. 

,  on  the  application  of  pond-mud 

and  guano  to,  by  E.  S.  Beame,  x.  399. 

,  effect  of  climate  on  the  produce  of, 

by  N.  Whitley,  xi.  42. 

,  on  boning,  by  P.  Pusey,  xi.  409. 

of  Northamptonshire,  by  W.  Beam, 

xiii.  76. 

,  trials  in  top-dressing  grass-land  in 

Windsor  Park,  by  F.  H.  £ymour,  xiii. 
347.  See  «•  Guano,"  **  Nitrate  of  soda." 

,  trials  with  nitrate  of  soda,  nitric  acid, 

and  the  carbonates  of  potash,  soda,  and 
ammonia,  by  P.  Pusey,  xiv,  376 ;  by 
G.  Hope,  of  Fenton  Bams,  385 ;  by 
Main  of  Midlothian,  386. 

,    on   improving,    by    R.    Milward 
(draining  and  manuring),  xiv.  430. 

,  effect  of  flood-waters  upon  (J.  A. 

Clarke),  xv.  9. 

— ,  management  of,  on  light  soils  in 
moist  climates  (Haxton),  xv.  111. 

,  experiment  on,  with  guano  and 

nitrate  of  soda,  on  a  peat  bog,  by  J.  D. 
Nicol.  XV.  185. 

,  on  the  breaking  up  of,  in  Dorset- 
shire (Ruefff;),  XV.  447.  « 

of  Buckinghamshire  (Read),  xiv. 

292. 

,  the  weeds  of  meadows,  J.  Bnekman 

on,  xiv.  379. 

Grauwacks  soils,  those  of  Cornwall  de- 
scribed by  W.  F.  Karkeek,  vi.  408. 


Grauwackb  rocks,  analysis  of,  xiii.  534. 

soils  of,  analysis  of,  xiii.  544. 

Gravel  soils  of  the  new  marl  and  the 
new  red  sandstone  of  Derbyshire  (J. 
Rowley),  xiv.  58. 

-— —  of  Buckinghunshire  (C.  Read),  xvi, 
273. 

Grat,  John,  on  the  growth  of  white  mus- 
tard as  a  green  crop  for  sheep,  v.  360. 

Grazing  valleys,  the,  of  the  North-east  of 
Yorkshire  (M.  Milbum),  ix.  514. 

in  Buckinghamshire  (C.  Read),  xvi. 

293. 

Grease  in  horses  (F.  Dun),  xiv.  122. 

Greaves,  W.,  on  nitrate  of  soda  as  a 
manure,  ii.  137. 

Green  manure,  on  the  use  of  the  white 
mustard  crop  as,  by  T.  C.  Burroughes, 
vii.  33. 

— ,  white  mustard  used  for  this  purpose 
in  Northamptonshire  (H.  Beam),  xiii. 
67. 

^^rye  sometimes  ploughed  in  for  root- 
crops  in  Surrey  (S.  Evershed),  xiv.  85. 

—-~  sides,  on  an  economical  mode  of 
forming,  by  C.  B.  Challoner,  ii.  363. 

rose-chafer  (J.  Curtis),  iii.  317. 

Gbeen8ani>  formation,  that  of  Kent  de- 
scribed, by  G.  Buckland,  vi.  270. 

of  Lincolnshire,  on,  by  J.  A.  Clarke, 

xti.  269. 

— ,  analysis  of  upper  and  lower,xiii.  636. 

— ^,  maris  of  lower  and  *  upper,  ftom 
Famham,  analysed,  xiii.  536. 

,  analysis  of  the  fossils  in  the  upper, 

xiii.  536. 

of  Surrey,  the  farming  of  (Ever- 
shed),  xiv.  410. 

of  Oxfordshire  (Read),  xv.  194, 195. 

of  Buckinghamshire  (C.  Read),  xvi. 

276,  277  ;  the  lower  greensand,  ib. 

Greenstone  rock^  analysis  of,  xiii.  534. 

,  analysis  of  soils  of,  xiii.  544. 

— ,  the  &rming  of  the  light  soils  of  (J. 
Haxton),  xv.  93. 

Greenweed,  dyer's,  orwoad  waxen,  its 
soils  and  hAbits  (Buckman),  xvi.  360. 

— —  needle,  or  petty  whin  (Buckman), 
xvi.  360. 

Greenwich  Hospital  farms  in  North- 
umberland (J.  Grey),  ii.  160. 

Gret,  Governor,  account  of  a  reaping- 
machine  invented  in  Australia,  v.  284. 

Gret,  J.,  of  Dilstone,  on  nitrate  of  soda 
as  a  manure,  ii.  184. 

— ,  view  of  the  past  and  present  state 
of  the  agriculture  of  Northumberland, 
151.    See*'  Northumberland." 

,  on  farm  buildings,  iv.  1.  See**  Farm 

buildings." 

,  account  of  some  experiments  trith 
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gmno  and  other  maimres  on  tiurnipf , 
iv.  211. 

Gbet,  J.,  on  the  building  of  cottages  for 
fiurm-labourera,  v.  237.  See  "Cot- 
tages." 

GuEVx;  J.  H.,  on  an  improrement  in  the 
mode  of  attaching  hones  to  a  waggon, 
▼i.  248. 

Gbionon,  the  agricnltnral  school  at,  iii. 
S65. 

Gbigob,  J.,  on  fences,  a  prixe  essay,  tI. 
194.     See  "  Fences." 

Gripes  or  nmsms  in  horses  and  cattle, 
on,  by  J.  B.  Simonds,  ix.  53. 

Gbit,  the  carboniferous,  of  Glonoester- 
shlre  (Bravendar),  xi.  123. 

— — ,  the  ^tsUme  soils  of  the  Derbyshire 
coal  senes  (Rowley),  ziv.  28. 

Ground  beetle,  the,  described  anwngst 
the  insects  affecting  the  corn-crops,  by 
J.  Curtis,  T.  471. 

Groumssell,  the  common,  its  soils  and 
habits  (Buckman),  xri.  362  ;  number 
of  itsseieds,  377. 

Grubbib,  or  scarifier,  the,  J.  Morton  on, 
iii.  119. 

,  report  on  those  shown  at  the  Great 

ExhibitioQ  in  1851,  by  P.  Pnsey,  zii. 
595. 

,  those  shown  at  the  Lewes  meeting 

(1852),  xiii.  316. 

at  the  Gloucester  meeting  (1853), 

xiv.  357. 

at  Lincoln  (1854),  xr.  373. 

at  Carlisle  (1855),  xvi.  607-524. 

Grubbing  woods,  on,  by  J.  £.  Denison, 
xvi.  352;  expenses  of,  354. 

of  a  Surrey  down  at   Kingswood 

(P.  Pusey),  iv.  307. 

Guano,  J.  F.  W.  Johnston  on,  xL  301 ; 
it  occurs  at  various  points  along  the 
coast  of  Pern,  t6. ;  it  forms  deposits, 
t6. ;  whence  derived,  t&. ;  the  fresh 
guano  from  the  islands  of  Islay  and 
Jesus,  302 ;  in  the  time  of  the  Incas, 
ih. ;  punishment  of  destro^rent  of  the 
young  birds  on  the  gnano  islands,  i6. ; 
the  early  trials  of  gnano  as  a  manure 
in  this  country,  303 ;  by  Mr.  Pusey,  t&. ; 
by  Mr.  Love  of  Castle  fiurm,t6.;  by 
Mr.  Westcar  of  Bamwood,  304;  by 
Mr.  Smith  of  Gunton  Park,  t6.;  by 
Mr.  Skirving  of  Walton  Nurseries,  ib. ; 
its  chemical  composition,  305 ;  analysis 
by  Klaproth,  <b, ;  and  by  Fourcroy 
and  Vauquelin,  306 ;  by  Johnston,  t&. ; 
Bonssinganlt  on  the  vune  of  nitrogen- 
ous manures,  309;  cause  of  the  fer- 
tilizing action  of,  310 ;  analysis  of  the 
dung  of  birds  which  live  upon  fish, 
soch  as  the  gannet,  311;  original  or- 


GUABO. 

guie  matter  rwaining  in  the  gmmo  as 
imported  into  FingJaiHl,  f&. ;  tlM  rettson 
why  the  Peruvian  farmers  prefer  the 
recent  guano,  t&. ;  the  value  of  pigeons* 
dung,  t6. ;  the  cause  of  the  accnmMla- 
tion  of  gnano  on  the  coast  of  Pern,  314; 
little  or  no  rain  there,  ih. ;  the  eamktxy 
a  sterile  desert,  315 ;  where  rain  occnrs 
the  best  cnano  cannot  exist,  •&. ;  in 
districts  where  the  dews  are  heavy  and 
rains  are  frequent  the  guano  is  no 
longer  accnmuJated,  t6. ;  sometimes 
found  in  large  masses  under  drifted 
beds  of  sand,  •&. ;  of  the  monej  value 
o^  to  the  English  &rmer,  t6. ;  the  pro* 
feasor's  recipe  for  an  imitation  maonre 
eipial  to  gnano,  817 ;  experiments  with 
gnano  and  other  manores,  318. 

Guano,  experiments  with,  on  a  highland 
and  a  fen  fium,  by  G.  Pryme,  iii.  437. 

— •,  aooonnt  of  some  experiments  with, 
and  other  manures  on  tumipa,  by  J. 
Grey,  iv.  211. 

,  UT,  Fowneson,  iv.  543  ;  analysiB  o( 

•». 

',  experimeniB  with,  on  barley,  by  J. 

Hannam,  v.  270. 

,  on  the  analysis  o^  by  Dr.  A.  Ure, 

V.  287. 

»—  compared  with  other  manures,  by 
D.  Barday,  vi.  175. 

—  as  a  manure  for  beetroots,  by  P. 
Pusey,  vi.  529. 

compared  with  snperphnspfaate   of 

lime  for  turnips,  by  K.  D.  Drewitt,  tL 
581. 

— ,  on  the  composition  and  money-valve 
of  the  different  varieties  of  gnano,  by 
J.  T.  Way,  x.  196 ;  analysis  of  Pern- 
vian,  202;  of  inferior  gnsnos,  203;  of 
lehaboe,  209 ;  of  Augamos,  i6. ;  of 
Patagonisn,  210;  of  saldanha  Bay, 
211 ;  coprolites,  215 ;  bones,  217. 

,  ammonia,  its  money  value,  218; 

sulphate  of  ammonia,  220  ;  on  tbe 
sampling  of  gnano,  227 ;  on  damaged 
guano,  229. 

-~-,  on  the  application  aiy  and  other 
manures  (to  hay  crops),  by  E.  S.  Beaine, 
X. 399. 

-^-,  on  trials  with,  as  a  top-dressing  lor 
the  grass  in  Windsor  Park,  by  F.  H. 
Seymour,  xiii.  347. 

— -,  analysis  of  varioos  specimens,  xiii. 
482. 

-^,  trials  on  wheat  with,  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  soot,  &c.,  by  Sir  J.  M.  Tylden, 
xiv.  15. 

,  prise  offered  by  the  Royal  Agricnl- 
tnral Society  of  England  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  snbstitcile  f6r,  ziv.  4. 
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GUABO. 

Guano,  on  the  snbetitsdoiiof  nitrate  of 
soda  for,  bv  P.  Pufey,  my.  377-383  ;  the 
amount  o^  remaining  in  Pern  (1852), 
383. 

used  for  ffrafl»-land,  by  R.  BSilward, 

xvi.  430;  inth8alt,t6. 

•— -  nsed  for  grass  on  a  peat-bog  (J.  Ni- 
col),  XT.  185. 

,  trials   with,  simple,   and   mixed 

with  disBoWed  coprolites,  by  Dr.  A. 
Voelcker,  xvi.  95. 

,  analysis  of,  78  ;  specimens  (J.  T. 

Way),  XTi.  549. 

GcEBNBEY  cow,  the  (Ruegg),xiv.  71 ;  its 
superior  butter*nrodneing  properties,  ti. 

Guinea  fowl,  on  the  rearing  ana  manage- 
ment of,  by  W.  Trotter,  xii.  192, 

yam.    See'^YamJ' 

GuLLE,  the  liquid  mannre  of  Germany, 
described  by  Dr.  G.  Sprengel,  i.  475. 

Gulf  stream,  the,  its  effect  on  the 
climate  of  our  islands  (Whitley),  xi. 
19-21. 

GuH  ibond  in  plants,  ir.  504. 

Gttsdx,  an  account  of  the  applieation  of 
gypsum  as  a  manure  to  the  artificial 
grasses,  by  C.  W.  Johnson,  a  prise 
essay,  ii.  106 ;  composition  of,  107  ;  the 
cultivated  crops  which  contain  gypsum, 
ib, ;  does  not  promote  putrefaction  or 
absorb  moisture,  i6. ;  now  and  when 
best  applied,  108 ;  many  soils  contain 
gypsum,  109;  the  Berkshire  peat-ash, 
ib. ;  coal-ashes,  110 ;  the  trials  of  Mr. 
J.  Barnard  of  Little  Bordean  with 
ffvpsum  on  sainfoin,  t6.  ;  those  of 
Mr.  J.  Smith  of  Highstead  on  clover, 
111 ;  its  use  in  Germany  described  hj 
H.  Handley,  iii.  224 ;  the  soils  it  is 
there  used  for,  •6. ;  as  to  repeated  ap- 
plications, ib, ;  use  of  peat  as  a  manure, 
ib,;  how  applied  in  Me<^lenburg  to 
rape,  to  red  clover,  and  to  peas,  i. 
125. 

j^— $  analysis  of  sulphate  of  lime,  xiii. 
490. 

,  rock,  analysis  of,  xiii  584. 

,  trials  on,  with,  and  with  guano, 

nitrate  of  soda,  soot,  &e.,  by  Sir  J.  M. 
Tyiden,  xiv.  15. 

— — -,  roads  in  Derbyshire  mended  with, 
scrapings  used  to  i^rerent  clover  sick- 
ness (J.  Rowley),  xiv.  60. 

--*-,  on  its  use  as  a  deodoriser  of  town- 
sewage  (Way),  XV.  161. 

,  its  money-value  (Way),  xvi.  539. 


H. 
Hai>dekAam  Bfanor  fiunn,  zvL  32a 


HABBfr-EAB. 

Haxbn,  the  rude  plough  of  Germany,  i. 
125. 

Haix  farm,  near  Seveaoaks,  described  by 
Lord  Amherst,  viii.  38. 

Halt,  the,  in  sheep  (R  Smith),  viii.  20. 

Hamilton,  Ker  B.  (Governor  of  New^ 
foundland),  on  the  refuse  of  the  cod- 
fishery,  as  convertible  into  a  portable 
manure,  xiv.  393. 

Hammond,  Anthony,  report  of  the  imple- 
ments of  the  Lincoln  meeting  of  the 
Society,  xv.  363. 

Hampshire,  the  chalk  soils  of,  described 
by  Vancouver,  xii.  484. 

,  on  the  a^ieultural  relations  of  the 

western  portion  of  the  Hampshire  ter- 
tiary district,  and  on  the  agricultural 
importance  of  the  marls  of  the  New 
Forest,  by  J.  Trimmer,  xvi.  125. 

Down  sheep  (ms  "Sheep"),  com- 
parative experiments  on  feeaing,  by  J. 
B.  Lawes,  xii  414,  xvi.  73;  J.  Wilson 
on,  234. 

Hams,  oil  the  curing  of  (Rowlandson),  xi 
592. 

Hamdlet,  Henry,  account  of  the  meeting 
of  the  German  landowners  in  1841,  iii. 
217.    See  "  German  landowners." 

,  report  on  the  Liverpool  meetings, 

prize  wheats,  iii.  397. 

,  on  the  refoBe  of  gas-works  as  mar 

nures,  i.  45. 

,  on  wheel  and  swing  ploughs,  a  prise 

essay,  i  145. 

HALii,  J.,  on  the  quantity  of  minute  in- 
gredients of  soil  contained  in  aa  acre 
of  land,  iii.  434. 

Handling  of  cattle  described,  vii  207. 

Hannam,  C,  on  the  double  of  turnips 
between  peas,  vii.  589. 

Hannam,  H.  J.,  on  the  reduction  of  horse- 
labour  by  single  carts,  ii.  73. 

,  on  the  advantage  of  testing  the 

draught  of  ploughs,  iii.  9. 

Hannam,  J.,  on  the  use  and  application  of 
rape-dust,  iv.  177. 

»  experiments  with  salt  and  other 

manures,  upon  oats,  barley,  and  wheat, 
V.  267. 

^—^  on  the  action  and  application  of 
dissolved  bones,  v.  452. 

— >,  an  experimental  inquiry  into  the 
theory  of  the  action  and  the  practical 
application  of  bones  as  a  manure  for 
the  turnip  crop,  vi.  49. 

Habd-head,  the  (Buckman),  xvi.  361. 

Habd  fescue-grass,  analysis  of  (Way), 
xiv.  177. 

— ,  J.  Bnckman  on,  xv.  464 ;  its  growth 
in  different  situations,  468. 

Habes-eab,  the  common,    or   **  thoro- 
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wax/'  its  soils,  and  habits  (Buckman), 

xvi.  361. 
Harness,  the  primitive  horse,  of  former 

days,  xili.  245. 
Harrows,  John  Morton  on,  iii.  117. 
,  furnished  with  wooden  teeth   in 

Germany,  i.  124. 
,  report  upon  those  shown  at  the 

Great  Exhibition  (in  1851),  by  P.Pusey, 

xii.  5»3. 
,  the  Norwe^an  (by  Crosskill),  xii. 

595,  xiii.  316. 
at  the  Lewes  meeting  (1852),  xiii. 

315. 
—  at  the  Gloucester  meeting  (1858), 

xiv.  357. 

of  Oxfordshire  (Read),  xv.  246. 

Harvesting  by  taskwork,  prices  paid 

for  by  H.  Raynbird,  vii.  128. 
in  the.N.  R.  of  Yorkshire  (M.  Mil- 
bum),  ix.  501. 
■  in    Cumberland   (W.   Dickinson), 

xiii.  233 ;  the  corn-scythe,  ib» 
in  East  Lothian  (Stevenfon),  xiv. 

305. 
Harvet,  R.  B.,  on  a  productive  variety 

of  wheat,  ii.  148. 
Hassock  grass  (Buckman\  xv.  464,  465. 
— ^,  its  soils  and  habits  (Buckman),  xvi, 

366. 
Hassocks,  on  the  removal  of  from  pas- 
tures, by  R.  Smith,  ix.  24. 
Hatching  of  eggs  of  poultry  (Trotter), 

xii.  181 ;  artificial  hatching,  185. 
HATjmsLp  Chace  described  (Pusey),  iv. 

296. 

(Gorringham),  vi.  40. 

Hatherton,  Lord,  his  improvements  at 

Teddesley,  iv.  814. 
Hawkstead  (in  Suffolk),  Sir  John  Cul- 

lum's  history  of,  the  prices  paid  for 

agricultural   labour,    &c.,    in    former 

periods  (Raynbird),  vii.  119. 
Haxton,  John,  on  the  cultivation  of  oats, 

a  prize  essay,  xii.  105. 
,  on  light-land  farming,  a  prize  essay, 

XV.  88. 
Hat,  the  object  of  giving  it  to  stall-fed 

animals  (Lyon  Playfair),  iv.  234. 
—^  from  water-meadows,  its  effects  as 

food  for  horses  (W.  Paxton),  i.  347. 
,  preparation  of,  in  Cornwall  (W. 

Karkeek),  vi.  425. 
,  trussing  of,  by  taskwork,  the  cost 

of  (H.  Raynbird),  vii.  138. 

1  making,  on,  by  R.  Smith,  ix.  20. 

,  the  mouldiness  of  stacked,  on,  by 

Rev.  E.  Sidney,  x.  391,  396. 
,  making  of,  in  Cumberland  (Dickin- 
son), xiii.  294 ;  the  hay -bams  of,  297. 
,  meadow,  analysis  of,  xiii.  466. 


HBDOES. 

Hat,  ryegrass,  xiii.  466. 

■ ,  red  clover,  t6. 

,  white  clover,  §6. 

,  sainfoin,  tb. 

i  lucem,  ib, 

' ,  vetches,  t6. 

Hatuakino  machines,  a  report  on  tliose 

shown  at   the   Great   Exhilution  (m 

1851),  by  P.  Pusey,  xii.  616. 
,  of  those  shown  at  the  Lewes  meet- 
ing (in  1852),  xiii.  316. 
Hatter,  W.  G.,  account  of  improvemoits 

on  Linslade  farm,  in  Bockinghamshire, 

by,  iv.  340. 
Health,  how  promoted  by  the  remonl 

of  mill-dams  (J.  A.  Clarke),  xiv.  142. 
Heat,  on  the  heat-producing  principles 

in  the  natural  and  artificial  gnissfi,  by 

J.  T.  Way,  xiv.  176,  179,  180. 
,  on  the  power  of  soils  to  retain,  Ijf 

Schubler,  1.  200. 
Heath,  the,  analysis  of  the  plant,  ziiL 

528. 
— ,  the,  of  Lincolnshire,  fiuming  o( 

described  (J;  A.  Clarke),  xii.  339 ;  nh 

tations  on,  ib. 
Heathcot^,  Sir  W.,  experiment  on  ma- 
nures, V.  277. 
»  on  thick  and  thin  sowing,  vii.  535. 
Heath-land,  on  the  advantages  of  ctdti- 

vi^ting  (P.  Pusey),  iv.  308. 

,  Lincoln,  former  state  of,  t&. 

,  amount  of,  in  England,  ib. 

in  Scotland,  i6. 

,  Exmoor,  in  Somersetshire^  iv.  90S- 

311. 

,  the  New  Forest,  iv.  309. 

,  the  opposition  of  the  fenmen  to  the 

draining  of  the  fens,  iv.  309. 

,  Tansley  Moor,  in  Derbyshire,  A. 

near  Bakewell,  iv.  310. 

near  Alnwick,  ib, 

of  the  south  of  Scotland,  ib. 

— ,  Cannock  Chace,  ib. 

,  cultivation  of  part  of  Exmoor,  by 

Mr.  Roales,  iv.  311. 

of  Clotsham,  iv.  312. 

,  good  effect  of  its  enclosure  ttpon 

the  labourer,  iv.  815. 
— ,  on  reclaiming,  by  J.  Watson,  aprixe 

essay,  vi.  79  ;  thinks  lime  invaluable  as 

a  first  dressing,  93 ;  course  of  cropping 

for,  95. 

,  the,  of  Surrey  (Evershed),  xiv.  4l«. 

,  the,  of  Dorsetshire  (Rnegg),  xt. 

422,  453. 
Heavy  lands,  on  the  rotation  of  crops  oo. 

by  W.  Stace,  iv.  169.  See  "  Claj;  soils." 
Hedknbeboitb,  the,  analysis  of,  xiii.  538. 
Hedges,  a  few  remarks  on  the  Isif^ 

hedges  and  smaU  enclosures  of  De^oo- 
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HEDGX8. 

shire  and  the  adjoining  counties,  by  J. 
Grant,  v.  420,  vi.  246. 

Hedges  of  Norfolk  (Almack),  t.  309. 

,  on,' by  J.  Grigor,vi.  194. 

of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  on,  by  G. 

Backland,  vi.  294. 

,  on  the  advantage  of  redacin^  the 

size  and  number  o^  by  W.  Cambridge, 
vi.  333. 

of  furze,  on,  by  0.0.  Roberts,  vi.  885. 

,  on  the  necessity  for  reducing  the 

size  of,  by  J.  H.  Turner,  vi.  479. 

and  hedgerow  timbers  of  Somerset- 
shire (Acland),  xi.  748. 

f  on  the  effects  of  soil  on  the  growth 

of  timber-trees  (Kowlandson),ziv.451. 

»— ,  on  the  weeds  of  hedge-banks  (Buck- 
man),  xvi.  380. 

Hemixx:k,  its  soils  and  habits,  zvi.  362. 

Hemmimo,  Edward  T.,  on  the  neglect  of 
chemisUy  by  practical  fainners,  its 
causes  and  remedy,  a  prize  essay,  xiil. 
409. 

Hemp,  its  cultivation  in  the  Netherlands 
described,  iii.  257. 

,  T.  Kowlandson  on,  x.  172 ;  the  soils 

best  adapted  to,  172, 181 ;  the  quantity  of 
seed,  173 ;  choice  of,  177 ;  manuring  for, 
173  ;  time  of  sowing,  ib. ;  nightsou  the 
best  manure,  ib. ;  the  pulling,  1 74 ;  cul- 
tivation of,  in  Lincolnshire,  175  ;  water- 

•  ing,  177;  worms  fond  of  hemp,  they 
draw  it  into  their  holes,  1 78 ;  seed-hemp, 
ib. ;  expenses  of  a  crop  o^  181. 

,  Analyses  of  the  stem  and  seeds,  xiii. 

474. 

Hescp-nettlb,  the  red  (Buckman)>  xvi. 
364. 

,  the  downy,  xvi.  364. 

,  the  common,  xvi.  364. 

,  the  large-flowered,  xvi.  364. 

Henderson,  John,  report  upon  the  Rye 
and  Derwent  drainage,  xiv.  129. 

H£nsix>w,  Professor,  on  the  diseases  of 
wheat,  ii.  2. 

,  on  the  specific  identy  of  the  fungi 

producing  rust  and  mildew,  ii.  220 ;  on 
certain  specimens  of  wheat  contributed 
to  the  Museum  of  the  Society,  271. 

,  on  the  wheat-midge,  iii.  36. 

Hekaclium  spondylium,  see  **  Cow  pars- 
nip." 

Hebb-Robert,  its  sorts  and  habits  (Buck- 
man),  xvi.  360. 

Herbs,  the  changes,  by  irrigation,  of  those 
found  with  the  grasses  (Buckman),  xv. 
470. 

Herdwtck  sheep,  the,    of  Cumberland 
(W.  Dickinson),  xiii.  264 ;  the  change 
of  colour  in  their  wool  by  hard  weather, 
t6, 
V0L8.  I. — ^XVI, 


HnXTARD. 

EteRDWicK  sheep,  on,  by  J.  Wilson,  xvi. 
230. 

Herxditary  predisposition  to  disease,  on, 
by  J.  R  Simonds,  x.  250;  to  colour,  ib. 

Hereford  catde,  the  (T.  Rowlandson), 
xiv.  449 ;  the  old  Hereford  cattie,  450 ; 
their  origin  and  history,  ib. 

,  E.  ^.  Welles  on,  i.  349."^ 

—  of  Buckinghamshire  (C.  Read),  xvi. 
293. 

Herefordshire,  jforming  of,  a  prize  re- 
port, by  T.  Rowlandson,  xiv.  433 ;  its 
soils  and  subsoils,  ib. ;  geolooy  of,  t&. ; 
the  old  red  sandstone,  t6. ;  **  the  golden 
valley,"  434 ;  <'the  irelands,"  436 ;  the 
comstone  division  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone, ib.  j  lime  used  as  a  manure,  437  ; 
effect  of,  m  different  seasons,  439 ;  cider 
and  perry  making,  440 ;  the  Barland 
perry,  446 ;  juice  obtained  from  a  given 
weight  of  pears,  ib. ;  analysis  of  pears 
and  apples,  447 ;  artificial  prepaitition 
of  the  oil  of  pears  and  apples,  448 ;  used 
by  acid-drop  makers,  ib.;  the  cattie, 
449 ;  the  old  Hereford  cattie,  450 ;  their 
origin  and  history,  ib. ;  effect  of  soil  on 
the  growth  of  timber-trees,  461 ;  the 
oaks,  Q>. ;  fiurm-buUdings,  452  ;  drain- 
ing, 453 ;  improvements  in  fiirming 
since  1805,  454. 

Herepath,  T.  J.,  on  the  improvement  of 
land  by  warping,  chemically  considered, 
xi.  93. 

,  on  the  chemical  composition  and 

agricultural  value  of  the  fossil  bones 
and  pseudo-coprolites  of  the  crag,  xii.  9 1 . 

,  on  the  Jatropha  manure,  analysis  of, 

xii.  256. 

— ,  on  the  mode  of  extracting  manure 
from  sewage-water  practised  at  Cardiff 
gaol,  xiii.  197. 

Hertfordshire  drainage,  by  W.  Flack, 
iv.  33. 

,  the  chalk  soils  o^  described  by  A. 

Young,  xii.  481. 

Hethel-Wood  farm,  on  its  drainage,  by 
H.  Fulton,  xii.  149. 

Hide,  thickness  of,  in  the  Cumberland 
Lamplugh  breed  (W.  Dickinson),  xiii. 
250. 

EhoGiNS,  J.,  on  bone  and  Poittevin's  ma- 
nures for  turnips,  ii.  268. 

Hill,  Rev.  C,  on  the  Suffolk  system  of 
draining,  iv.  23.    See  **  Drainage." 

,  on  the  construction  of  cottages,  iv. 

356.    See  "  Cottages." 

Hilly ard,  C,  on  uie  productiveness  of 
certidn  wheats,  ii.  67. 

,  on  wheat,  iii.  297 ;  on  measuring 

cattie,  337. 

,  experiment  on  the  feeding  properties 

E 
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HINDS. 

of  swedes  and  of  mangold- wonel,  iv. 
274. 

HiNDB,  bow  paid  in  Northamberland  (J, 
Grey),  ii.  188.  See  "  Northumberland." 

HiNEy  T.,  on  tbe  giant  sainfoin,  x. 
54. 

HoAR-FB09T  IS  froacn  dew  (J.  Parkes),  t. 
131. 

,  sbeep  passing  over  clover  boar- 
frosted  kill  tbe  leaves,  v.  136. 

,  N.  Wbitley  on,  xi.  29. 

HoBBSy  W.  Fisher,  on  covered  bomestalls, 
xiv.  325. 

*-^,  report  on  tbe  exhibition  and  trial  of 
implements  at  the  Carliale  meeting, 
xvi.  505. 

Hodges,  T.  Law,  on  tbe  making  and 
burning  draining-tiles,  v.  551. 

,  on  temporary  tile-kilns,  ix.  198. 

Hobs,  see  '<  Horse-hoes." 

Hoeing  by  taskwork,  the  prices  paid  for, 
by  H.  Bayubird,  vii.  126. 

,  on  a  new  method  of  hoeing  turnips, 

by  P.  Pusey,  xiii.  207. 

HoLcoMBE,  Rev.  G.  F.,  on  the  cultivation 
of  a  cold  day  farm,  iL  262. 

HoLDBRNEss,  the  farming  of  (G.  Legasd), 
ix.  89.  101. 

HoLCDS  lanatus,  see  "  Soft  meadow-^rass." 

HoLHSDALE,  valc  of,  ou  its  cultivation,  by 
G.  Buckland,  vi.  268. 

Holly  hedges,  J.  Qrigor  on,  vi.  216. 

HoLSTEiN,  the  rural  economy  of  Schles- 
wig  Uolstein  and  Lauenburg,  by  J.  S. 
Carr,  i.  371 ;  the  character  of  the 
country,  climate,  temperature,  night- 
frosts  in  the  frprine,  ib, ;  its  banks  or 
dikes,  372 ;  rise  of  the  waters  of  the 
Baltic  in  winter,  the  enriching  waters 
of  the  Elbei  the  analysis  of  the  soil 
which  it  has  deposited,  t6.;  size  of  finrms, 
373 ;  course  of  crops,  ib. ;  the  domestic 
animals,  t6. ;  the  cows,  their  yield  of 
milk,  374;  the  implements  used,  ib,; 
gypsum  not  always  saccessfuUy  em- 
ployed, ib, ;  the  intelligence  of  the 
X>eople,  ib. ;  the  cause  of  their  backward 
agricultural  knowledce,  »6. ;  the  tenuis 
of  the  land,  375 ;  the  &ilttre  of  the 
Merino  sheep,  376  ;  the  dairies,  i6. ;  size 
of  the  buildings,  ib. ;  the  milk-cellar, 
377  ;  the  churning-houaei  »&.;  the  cheese- 
room,  378  ;  the  cheese-making,  i6. ;  the 
dairymaid,  t6. ;  their  hours  of  labour, 
379 ;  the  dairy  utensils,  t&. ;  butter- 
making,  382 ;  churning,  ib. ;  the  care 
bestowed  in  the  preparation  of  dairy 
salt,  3S3  ;  different  qualities  of  the  but- 
ter produced,  384 ;  the  cowhouse,  ib. ; 
colouring-matter  of  the  butter,  385  ;  the 
breeds  of  cattle,  ib, ;  the  amount  of  milk 
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produced,  386 ;  calves,  A. ;  pnliaooiiy 
and  other  diseases  of  the  cattle,  387. 

Hoof  of  the  horse,  the  (J.  Burke),  V.5SS. 

Hope,  G.,  his  farm  at  FenUm  Bants,  in 
E.  Lothian,  xiv.  317. 

Hopper,  Richard,  on  drawing  turnips,  a 
prize  essay,  i.  160. 

Hops  are  grown  near  Alost,  in  the  Netbtf- 
lands  (Kham),  iii.  246. 

,  ravages  of  the  wireworm,  on  (J. 

Curtis),  V.  193. 

of  Mid-Kent  (G.  Buckland),  vi.279; 

of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  281 ;  hopKMsts, 

*  289  ;  of  Canterbury,  262 ;  cost  of  culti- 
vation, 286. 

,  analyses  of  the  mineral  ingredieoti 

of,  bv  J.  C.  Nesbit,  vii.  210 ;  the  Geld- 
ing hop,  211;  the  yellow-grape  bop^ 
215. 

,  analysis  of  the  flower  o^  by  J.  T. 

Way,  ix.  144. 

,  analysis  of  the  flower  and  bme,  liiL 

1,  on  the  best  mode  of  managing  jam 

various  branches,  a  prise  essay,  by  & 
Rutley,  ix.  532 ;  soils  and  subsoils  best 
adapted  to  their  growth,  i&. ;  sitnationi, 
535  ;  preparing  the  ground  for  plaatiag, 
ib. ;  setting  out  and  planting,  538  ;  plaat- 
ing,  543 ;  dig^g  the  ground,  550; 
poling,  552 ;  tym^,  554  ;  digging  roiod 
and  earthing  up  hills,  559 ;  manures  for 
hops,  561 ;  diseases  of,  563 ;  the  Acs, 
564;  the  aphis,  ib. ;  the  moakl,  U:; 
picking,  566  ;  drjring,  568  ;  packing  or 
ba^ng,  573  ;  stacking  the  poles,  377 ; 
estimate  of  the  expenses  of  hop-growiqg, 
579. 

,  on  the  funguses  of,  by  the  Bcv.  K 

Sidney,  x.  394. 

,  analysis  of,  by  J.  T.  Way  and  G. 

Ogston,  xi.  514. 

,  analysis  of  brewers'  spj^nt,  xiiL  49^ 

,  the  hop  district  of  Farnhan  (E 

Evershed),  xiv.  406. 

HoPTODN  wheat,  P.  Shirreff  on,  ii.  341 
.^eo  "  Wheat." 

Uop-TBEFMh,  a  grass,  analyds  of  (WayX 
xiv.  179. 

HoRDBUM  pratense^  see  "Meadow  bar- 
ley." 

HoBNBEAM,  the,  its  planting  and  manage- 
ment (Falkener),  iii.  271. 

,  on,  for  hedges,  by  J.  Grigor»  vi. 

222. 

Horn,  analysis  of  (Karkeek),  v.  260^  xi. 
766  ;  (Way),  xiii.  498. 

Hornbi^nde,  the,  soils  of  CorawaU  de> 
scribed  by  W.  F.  Karkeek,  vi.  419. 

,  analysis  of,  xiii  582. 

schist,  analysis  of,  xiii.  534w 
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HoBflEDUKO  of  fiunnyard  analysed  bj  Dr. 
Fownes,  iv.  639. 

,  analysis  of  dung  of  the  liorse,  ziii. 

482. 

HoasEHAiR,  analysis  of  (Way),  xi.  766. 

HoBSE-HOE,  Garrett  and  Sons*,  described 
by  P.  Pusey  and  T.  L.  Taylor,  iv.  77. 

,  report  on  those  shown  at  the  Great 

'  Exhibition  (in  1851),  by  P.  Pusey,  xii. 
610. 

,  of  those  shown  at  the  Lewes  meet- 
ing (1852),  xiii.  316. 

,  at  Gloucester  (1853),  xIt.  858. 

,  at  the  Lincoln  meeting  (1854),  xv.' 

S66. 

HoBSE-LABOUR,  its  rcductiou  by  means  of 
carts,  Mr.  H.  J.  Hannam  on,  ii.  73. 
See  "Carts." 

Honss-RAKES,  report  on  those  shown  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  (in  1851),  by  P. 
Pasey,  xii.  616. 

,  on  those  shown  at  the  Lewes  meet- 
ing (1852),  xiii.  316. 

Horses,  the  Northumberland  Iknn- 
horses,  a  small  and  active  breed  (J. 
Grey),  ii.  177;  those  of  the  Nether- 
lands described  (Rham),  iii.  262. 

— ,  the  amount  of  food  allowed  to 
cavalry  horses  (Lyon  Playfair),  iv.  227. 
.— ,  those  of  Lincolnshire  (Pusey),  iv. 
304. 

,  on  the  comparative  advantages  in 
the  employment  of  horses  and  oxen  in 
farm-work,  by  J.  Cowie,  v.  52.  See 
"Cattle." 

used  entirely  in  Cheshire  in  hus- 
bandry (Palin),  V.  83. 

used  in  Norfolk,  v.  313. 

—  on  a  farm,  the  breeding  and  manage- 
ment of,  by  John  Burke,  jun.,  v.  508  ; 
on  breeding  hunters,  510 ;  the  choice 
of  a  stallion,  510,  518  ;  the  choice  of 
the  mare,  512;  never  breed  from  a 
horse  or  mare  of  a  bad  constitution, 
517  ;  the  Suffolk  punch,  519  ;  the  black 
Lincolnshire,  t6. ;  the  Clydesdale,  520 ; 
the  best  age  of  the  brood-mare,  521 ; 
the  best  age  of  the  stallion,  »&. ; 
management  of  the  mare  just  before 
foaling,  524 ;  her  treatment  after  foal- 
ing, t6. ;  the  management  and  feeding 
of  farm-horses,  525 ;  the  treatment  of 
the  mare  and  foal  after  foaling,  526 ; 
the  breaking,  529;  the  hoof  of  the 
horse,  531 ;  the  stable  management, 
533  ;  the  feeding,  534 ;  the  ill  effects 
of  repletion,  536  ;  advantages  of  fresh 
and  uncontaminated  air,  539 ;  profit  of 
breeding  horses,  541. 

— ^,  expense  of  maintaining  oart-horses, 
by  P.  Pusey,  i.  19. 


Horses,  the  French  haras,  or  state  studs, 
i.  266 ;  the  amount  of  food  allowed  in 
these  to  the  horses,  267. 

— ^,  effect  of  feeding  them  with  hay  itom 
water-meadows  (W.  Paxton),  i.  347. 

,  Cleveland,  T.  J.  L.  Baker  on  the,  i. 

430. 

^— ,  the  excrements  ol^  examined  by 
Dr.  C.  Sprengel,  i.  468. 

,  those   of  Nottinghamshire  (Cor- 

ringham),  vi.  22. 

,  on  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of 

attaching  to  waggons,  by  J.  H.  Grieve, 
vi.  248. 

,  breeds  of.  in  Cornwall  (Earkeek), 

vi.  4.53. 

-^,  feeding  of,  in  Cornwall,  vi.  454. 

of  the  E.  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (G. 

Legard),  ix.  125. 

,  on  Uie  management  of  farm-horses, 

a  prise  essay,  by  W.  C.  Spooner,  ix.' 
249 ;  the  various  breeds  of  cart-horses, 
250  ;  the  dray-horse,  252 ;  the  Suffolk 
punch,  254;  the  Clydesdale,  ib. ;  the 
Cleveland,  255 ;  breeding  and  rearing, 
«5. ;  the  keeping,  whether  in  the 
stable  or  the  open  air,  262 ;  feeding  in 
different  seasons,  264  ;  use  of  carrots, 
for,  271 ;  use  of  linseed  for,  273 ;  show 
of  horsey  at  York,  279. 

-^^,  those  of  Devonshire  (Tanner),  ix. 
482. 

,  those  of  N.  R.  of  Yorkshire  (M. 

Milbum),  ix.  518. 

of  Lancashire  (Gamett),  x.  40. 

of  South  Wales  (C.  Bead),  x.  142. 

of  Lincolnshire  (Clarke),  xii.  412; 

feeding  of,  390. 

^— -,  on  the  mismanagement  of  &nn,  a 
prixe  report,  by  Finlay  Dun,  xii.  512  ; 
insufficient  or  im])roper  food,  513; 
tubercular  consumption  in,  519 ;  exces- 
sive quantity  of  food,  521 ;  overwork, 
525 ;  insufficicient  shelter,  530. 

of  Northamptonshire,  by  W.  Beam, 

xiii.  71. 

of  Cumberland,  their  harness  and 

saddles  of  former  days,  xiii.  245. 

'-,  the  number  of,  shown  at  all  the  So- 
ciety's meetings,  from  that  at  Oxford 
in  1839,  to  Lewes  in  1852,  xiii.  401. 

*-— ,  analysis  of  urine  of,  xiii.  506. 

,  on  the  hereditary  diseases    of,  a 

prize  essay,  by  F.  Dun,  xiv.  106.  See 
**  Diseases." 

of  East  Lothian  (Stevenson)^  xiv.  302. 

-^— ,  on  the  uselessness  of  beanng-reins, 
by  Viscount  Downe,  xv.  73. 

of  Oxfordshire  (Read),  xv.  237. 

of  Buckinghamshire    (Read),  xvi. 

302  ;  the  breed  of  dray-hones,  303. 
b2 
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HoMiLBr,  John,  statement  of  the  ntoa- 
tion  of  the  hUxmren  in  the  Tillage  of 
Soxby  in  theLinoo]n8hireWolds,T.  S82. 

HosKTNa,  C.  Wren,  on  agricnltnTal  sta- 
tistics, xW.  554.    See  "Statistacs." 

Hove,  or  boren,  in  sheqp  (H.CleeTe),  L  904. 

— — ,  in  cattle,  bj  J.  B.  Simonds,  ix.  48. 

,  by  a  W.  Kearj,  ix.  445. 

HcDSON,  James  (Sec.  B.  A.  Soe.),  timnsla- 
tion  of  M.  Schnbler's  work  on  the 
physical  properties  of  soil<  i.  177. 

,  on  the  American  and  other  natire 

phosphates  of  lime,  xii.  249. 

Hudson,  J.,  of  Castleacre,  the  £uins  of, 
described  by  B.  Almack,  ▼.  321. 

,  a  plan  for  fium-bnildings  by,  xi. 

282. 

H0MBX.S-BEE8,  J.  Cortis  on,  Tii.  412. 

Humus,  the,  of  soils  (Rham),  i.  48; 
(Fownes),  iv.  502. 

Huhoart,  passine  observations  on  the 
farming  of,  by  P.  Love,  xri.  152. 

Hunt,  J.,  on  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale's 
tile-nuJdng  machine,  ii.  148. 

HuNTiNODONSHUtE,  on  the  geological 
character  of  the  clay  soils  of,  &c.,  by  R. 
Beart,  iv.  411. 

Hurdle,  sheep,  sketch  of  a  new,  v.  328. 

Hutchinson,  S.,  practical  experiments  on 
the  air-drainage  of  land,  ix.  340. 

HuxTABLE,  Rev.  A.,  experiments  on  shed- 
feeding  sheep,  vi.  242. 

,  an  expenment  in  rabinff  a  crop  of 

swedes  npon  barren  land  with  artificial 
manure,  vi.  355. 

,  his  farms  at  Sntton  Waldron  de- 
scribed (Ruegg),  xy.  410. 

Hybrids,  the,  of  various  animals  (Don), 
xvi.  44. 

Hydrocephalus  in  horses  (Don),  xiv.  1 26. 

in  sheq>  (Dun),  xvi.  33. 

Hydrogen  is  chiefly  obtained  by  plants 
fron^  the  decomposition  of  water 
(Fownes),  iv.  518. 

,  its  chemical  properties  (Hemming), 

xiii.  425. 

Hyett,  W.  H.,  on  nitrate  of  soda  as  a 
manure,  ii.  139. 

,  on  modes  of  comparing  the  nutri- 
tive values  of  different  crops,  iv.  139. 

Htpersthene,  the,  analysis  of,  xiii.  532. 


Iberib  amara,  see  "  Candytuft." 
Implkmentb,    agricultural    {see   **  Pre- 
miums ").  the  necessity  of  care  in  their 
preservation,  by  W.  Crosskill,  ii.  150. 
— -,  report  on  those  shown  at  the  Liver- 
pool meeting,  ii.  ciii. 


iHFUoami,  report  oo  a  trial  of  Bassaiie 

andCa's  steam  thre«hiBg-marhines,and 

two-horse  thieshing-maehines,  iL  diL 
^-— ,  OQ  the  present  state  of  agrieoltnral 

mechanics,  and  on  the  improvements  of 

which  the  varioos  impmients  now  in 

use  may  be  sosoeptiUe,  by  John  Morton 

jnn.,  prise  essay,  iii.  100 ;  implements 

of  drainage,  101. 
,  snbsoU-plongfa,  iii.  104 ;  the  pkm^, 

107;  the  harrow,  117 ;  the  grabber  «r 

scarifier,  119. 
at  the  Bristol  meeting  of  the  R.  A.  S. 

of  England,  report  oC  iii*  339. 
at  the  Derby  meeting  of  the  R.  A.  SL,. 

report  of,  iv.  453. 
— ^  used  in  Cheshire  (Palin),  v.  81. 

used  in  N.  Wiltshire  (Little),  v.  176- 

used  in  Norfolk  (Almack\  v.  3S0, 

,  report  of  the,  exhibited    at  the 

Southampton  meeting  in  1844,  by  i. 

Parkes,  v.  361. 
—^^  those    employed  in  Nottin^iam- 

shire  (Corrini^ham),  vL  36. 
,  report   of  the,  exhibited  at  the 

Shrewsbury  meeting,  1845,  by  Josish 

Parkes,  vi.  303. 

used  in  Com'^^1  (Karkeek),  vi. 

460. 

,  report  of  the,  exhibited  at  the  New- 
castle meeting,  by  J.  Parkes,  vii  681. 

1  report  by  the  stewards  on  the,  ex- 
hibited at  the  Northampton  meeting, 
viii.  330. 

,  report  on  the  exhibition  and  trial 

of  implements  at  the  York  meeting,  by 
H.  S.  Thompson,  ix.  377. 

used  in  Devonshire  (Tanner),  ix. 

471. 

,  those  used  in  the  N.  R.  of  Yorkshire 

(Milbum),  ix.  519. 

used  in  Lancashire  (Garnett),  x. 

44. 

•— ^,  report  on  those  exhibited  at  the 
Norwich  meeting,  by  H.  S.  Thompsoo, 
X.  526 ;  history  of  the  improvements 
displayed  since  the  Cambridge  meet- 
ing. 427. 

,  shed  for,  construction  of,  xi.  240. 

,  report  on  those  exhibited  at  the 

Exeter  meeting,  by  Colonel  Challoner, 
xi.  452. 

-  of  Somersetshire  ( Adand),  xi.  739. 
J  the,  necessanr  for  a  farm,  and  their 

cost,  by  Lord  Kinnaird,  xii.  151. 
,  on  the  agricultural  implements  at 

the  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  all 

Nations  (1851),  a  report  by  P.  Pusey. 

xii.  587. 
-^  of  Northamptonshire  (Beam),  xiii. 

72. 
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DfFLBMENTS. 

Impuements  of  Cumberland  (W.  Dickin- 
son), xiil.  240. 

f  a  report  on  the  exhibition  and  trial 

of  implements  at  the  Lewes  meeting, 
1852,  by  U.  S.  Thompson,  xiii.  301. 

of  Derbyshire,  xiv.  26. 

,  number  entered  for  exhibition  at 

the  Society's  meetings,  from  Oxford  in 
1839  to  Gloucester  in  1853,  xiv.  xii. 

of  East  Lothian  (Stevenson),  xiv.  290. 

— — -,  jadges'  report  of*  those  exhibited 
i^nd  tried  at  the  Gloucester  meeting, 
xiv.  343. 

of  Oxfordshire  (Read),  xv.  245. 

,  report  on  the  exhibition  of,  at  the 

Lincoln  meeting  (1854),  by  A.  Ham- 
mond, XV.  363 ;  none  entered  for  exhi- 
bition, ib, 

^—ot  Buckinghamshire  (Bead),  xvi. 
305. 

•^— ,  report  on  the  exhibition  and  trial 
of,  at  Carlisle,  by  W.  F.  Hobbs,  xvi. 
605. 

Incumation  of  land  influences  its  warmth 
and  its  fertility  (Schubler),  i.  204. 

IxcLOSDBE  bills  since  1710  (Acland),  xvi 
575. 

Indian  com,  analysis  of  the  seeds  and 
straw,  by  J.  T.  Wav  and  G.  Ho^ton,  ii. 
508 ;  by  Payen  and  Johnston,  xiii.  522. 
,  analysis  of  its  meal,  xiii.  522. 

,  experiments  on,  as  food  for  pigs, 

by  J.  B.  Lawes,  xiv.  472. 

Inflammation  defined  (Playfair),  iv. 
^53. 

in  sheep  (Cleeve),  i.  316. 

Inoculation  of  cattle  for  pleura  pneu- 
monia, by  J.  B.  Simonds,  xiii.  373. 

■  of  pastures,  on  the,  by  K.  Smith, 
ix.  15. 

in  Essex,  by  R.  Baker,  v.  32 ;  by  B. 

Baker,  600. 

iNOROANic  matters,  the,  dnwn  fh>ma 
soil  by  one  course  of  crops  on  the  four- 
bourse  svstem  (Hannam),  iv.  178. 

Insects  which  affect  th^  turnip  crop,  by 
J.  Curtis,  ii.  193. 

The  Turn^-beetle,  ii.  195 ;  they  pair 

firom  April  to  September,  196 ;  lay 
their  eggs  (one  daily)  on  the  under 
aide  of  Sie  rough  leaves  of  the  tumip» 
ib» ;  modes  of  protecting  the  turnips 
ifrom  their  attacks,  202;  small  birds 
destroy  large  numbers  of  them,  210 ; 
engraving  of,  212. 

—  The  Sou-fly  and  its  black  caterpillar, 
J.  Curtis  on,  iL  364;  certain  species 
suddenly  appear  and  disappear,  ib.; 
noticed  by  Marshall  in  1782,  ib,;  no- 
ticed previously  coming  from  the  sea, 
.366;  the  earliest  record  of  their  ap- 
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pearance,  367;  moths  caught  by  the 
keepers  of  the  Lowestoft  lighthouse, 
t6. ;  the  saw-fly  killed  by  frost,  369 ; 
description  of,  371;  when  they  gene- 
rally appear,  373;  their  vitality,  t&.- 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  female,  374 ; 
time  when  the  eggs  hatched,  t6. ;  the 
young  caterpillars,  t6.;  delight  in 
sunny  weather,  375;  their  growth, 
376 ;  then  they  bury  themselves  in  the 
soil,  t6. ;  form  a  cocoon,  t6. ;  the  char- 
lock their  food,  377 ;  rooks  are  the 
enemies  of  the  saw-fly  caterpillars,  379 ; 
fiwallowB  of  the  saw-flies,  t6. ;  effect  of 
lime-dust,  380 ;  ducks  employed,  384 ; 
an  engraving  of  the  turnip  saw-fly  in 
its  various  staces,  388. 
Insects,  Pkmt^Lioe* — On  the  plant-lice, 
&c,  by  J.  Curtis,  iii.  49 ;  the  multi- 
tudes of  these,  ib.;  when  these  aphides 
were  found,  50;  two  distinct  species 
infest  the  turnip,  ib.;  when  they 
make  taeir  first  appearance,  52; 
species  of  aphides  on  the  turnips, 
ib. ;  the  tumip-leaf  plant-louse  (aphis 
rap»),  53;  the  black-spotted  tumip- 
leaf  plant-louse,  54;  when  found,  ib.; 
the  cabbage  and  Swedish  tumip-leaf 
plant-louse  (aphis  brassicse),  ib. ;  when 
It  appears,  Q>. ;  the  turnip-flower  plant- 
louse(aphisflori»-rapie),55;  theenemies 
of  the  plant-lice,  56 ;  the  flies  which 
destroy  the  aphides  of  the  turnip  crop, 
59 ;  the  aphides*  their  tenacity  of  life, 
67 ;  effect  of  severe  firosts,t  b. ;  how 
affected  by  wet,  68. 

,  tumip-leaf  miners,  drosophila,  &c., 

iii.  68 ;  varieties  of,  70. 

f  the   turnip    diamond-black    moth 

(oerostoma  xylostella),  iii.  70;  its  wide 
dispersion,  71. 

,  the  Y-moth  (plusia  gamma),  iii.  72 ; 

when  most  abundant^  73;  effect  of 
rainy  and  dry  seasons,  73 ;  engraving 
of  the  turnip-lice,  &c.,  77,  78. 

,onthe  white  cabbage-butterfly,  by- J. 

Curtis,  iii.  306;  when  their  e^ 
hatched,  307;  the  ichneumons  which 
destroy  tiiem,  the  microgaster  glo- 
merata,  and  others,  309 ;  thechrysometa, 
betuta,  314;  the  turaip-seed  wee^, 
315. 
,  the  green  rose-chafer,  iii.  317 ;  en- 
graving;! of  them,  3^2. 
— ,  on  the  surface  caterpillars,  the 
turnip  gall-weevil,  and  the  dipterous 
flies  and  rove-beetles  infesting  anbury, 
by  J.  Curtitf,  iv.  100;  surface  grobs 
or  caterpillars,  t6.;  the  great  yellow 
nnderwing  moth,  103 ;  various  others, 
107 ;  anbury,  or  fingers  and  toes,  121. 
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INSKCTB. 

LttBCTS,  the,  which  affect  the  beet-crop, 
defcribed  by  J.  Coitis,  TiiL  399. 

— ~,  which  afiect  carroti  and  pannips. 
by  J.  CnrtiB,  ix.  174. 

*—-,  on  those  which  affect  the  potato- 
crops,  by  J.  Cortis,  x.  70. 

IssBCTsaffifctioff wheat:  the  Wheat'midge, 
— Professor  J.  S.  Henalow  on,  iii.  36 ; 
their  larvs  or  maggots,  37 ;  are  de- 
stroyed by  an  ichneamon,  %b, ;  the  ex- 
tent of  their  ravages  on  the  wheat,  38  ; 
number  of  lanrae  obtained  fh>m  one 
boshel  of  wheat  chaff-dnst,  38. 

,  on  the  wheat-midge,  by  R.  Baker, 

TiL293. 

IsaBcn  affecting  the  com-erops :  obser- 
▼ations  on  the  natnral  history  and 
economy  of  Yarions  insects  affecting 
the  com  crops,  many  of  them  im- 
properly called  wireworms,  indnd- 
mg  ground  beetles,  chaffiers  or  May- 
bugs,  also  the  caterpillars  of  a  moth 
and  saw-fly,  and  the  larrsB  of  some 
minute  flies,  by  J.  Curtis,  v.  469. 

— -,  on  a  saw-fly,  the  Hessian  fly,  the 
wheat-midge,  and  the  barley-midge, 
by  J.  Curtia,  vL  131  ;  the  Ameri- 
can wfa^t-midge,  137;  the  British 
wheat-midge,  139 ;  the  barley-midge, 
151. 

— — -,  the  same  continued,  including  the 
wheat  -  midge,  thrips,  wheat  -  loose, 
wheat-bug,  and  the  vibrio,  vi.  493. 

— ,  on  the  insects  affecting  peas  and 
beans,  indudiDg  weevils,  maggots, 
beetles,  &c.,  by  J.  Curtis,  viL  404. 

Imundatxoks  of  the  sea  in  Lincolnshire 
(Clarke),  xii.  312. 

Ibbland,  past  and  present  (1843)  state 
of  agriculture  in,  by  William  Blacker, 
iv.  437 ;  at  the  time  of  Arthur 
Young,  438  ;  the  cultivation  of  small 
ikrms  on  the  estates  of  Lord  Gos- 
ford  and  Colonel  Close  in  Armagh, 
441 ;  Irish  landlords,  446 ;  Lord  Clan- 
carty's  efforts,  447;  the  Flax  Improve- 
ment Society,  4.51. 

,  Irish  cows,  the  milk  from,  com- 
pared with  that  from  the  Ayrshire  (F. 
Burke),  i.  442. 

— -,  the  imports  of  Irish  butter,  xiv.  7  7  ; 
defects  of,  ib. 

— ,  acreage  of  (Hoakyns),  xvi.  571 ; 
statistical  map  of,  602. 

Iron  slag,  analysis  of;  xiiL  498. 

Ibbioatiom  in  Cheshire  (Paiin),  y.  98. 

— — ,  mode  of  procuring  water  for,  in 
Affghanistan,  v.  287. 

— -^-,  on  the  conversion  of  a  hilly  moor- 
sidie  into  catch-meadow,  by  J«  Roals, 
vi.  518. 


iBEXOATioir,  on  the  Andley  End 
meadows,  by  Lord  Braybrooke,  vi.  5S2. 

first  introduced    into    England   at 

Babraham  (Jonas),  vii.  59. 

in  North  Wales  (Rowlandson),  vii 

579. 

in  Lancashire  (Gamett),  x.  42. 

,  P.  Posey  on,  xi.  411. 

in  Switzerland,  on,  by  H.  T.  Jen- 

Idnson,  xi.  C07. 

1  on  the  formation  of  hillside  catch- 
meadows  on  Exmoor,  by  B.  Smith,  xii. 
139. 

,  on  an  improved  system,  by  John 

Bickford,    xiu.  162;   observations  on 
this,  by  E.  Archer,  xiv.  153. 

1  on  an  improved  and  cheaper  system 

of  laying  out  catch-meadows,  by  Sir 
S.  Northcote,  xiil  172. 

,  on  the  theory  o^  by  P.  Puscy,  xiiL 

177. 

on  the  Cumberland  hillndes  (Dick- 
inson), xiii.  291. 

,  saltpetre  used  in,  in  Bengal  (Poaey), 

xiii.  359. 

,  the  difierence  of  the  waters  of  the 

rivers  Wey  and  Mole  of  Surrey  for 
(Evershed),  xiv.  403. 

,  J.  Druoe  on  Kckford's  system  of, 

xiv.  432. 

,   effect  ai   upon   various    gneses 

(Buckman),  xv.  467;    and  upon  tiie 
herbs  found  with  the  grasses^  470. 

Isle  of  Ely,  62.    ^S^  "  Fen  districta." 

Italian  rye-grass,  folium  trefolwm^  on 
its  culture  and  usefolness,  by  J.  Rod- 
well,  ii.  214,  V.  285. 

suitable  for  irrigation  (Lord  Bray- 
brooke), vi.  52S. 

,  on  the  application  of  liquid  ma- 
nure to,  by  W.  Dickinson,  vi.  575. 

,  on  a  variety  of,  by  W.  Dickinson, 

viii.  672. 

,  analysis  of  (Way),  xiv.  177. 

,  analysis  of  ashes  ofy  by  J.  T.  Way, 

ix.  144.  » 

,  growth    of,    in   Cumberland  (W. 

Dickinson),  xiii.  274. 


Jenkinson,  Henry  T.  J.,  on  irrigation 

as  practised  in  Switserland,  xi.  607. 
Jersey,  misnamed  Aldemey,  cow,  on  the, 

by  Colonel  Le  Couteur,  v.  43.    See 

'♦Cow." 
y  scale  of  points  in  (Royal  Jersey 

Agr.  Soc.),  xii.  583. 
JsRHET  bull,  scale  of  points  in,  xii.  582. 
Jebset,  Isle  of,  its  system  of  ploughing. 
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JER0ET. 

by  Colonel  Le  Coutenr,  iii.  40  j  the 
me  of  yraic  for  wheat,  45 ;  its  potato- 
setting  plough,  47. 

Jersey  trench-plough,  great,  observa- 
tions on,  by  Colonel  Le  Couteur,  iii. 
40. 

Jerusalem  artichoke,  see  **  Artichoke." 

Jesty,  G.,  on  the  use  of  ^wing  mustard 
for  feed,  or  to  plough  m  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  a  wheat  crop,  iv.  5S7,  v.  358. 

JoBUNO,  J.  C,  on  nitrate  of  soda  as  a 
manure,  u.  186. 

Johnson,  C.  W.,  on  liquid  manure,  a 
prize  essay,  i.  147.  See  **  Liquid  ma- 
nure." 

»— ,  on  gypsum  as  a  manure  to  the  ar- 
tificial grasses,  a  prize  essay,  ii.  106. 
See  "  Gypsum." 

,  on  the  improvement  of  peat  soils, 

a  prize  essay,  ii.  106.  See  '^Peat 
soils." 

Johnston,  J.  F.  W.,  on  guano,  ii.  301. 
See  «*  Guano." 

,  agricultural  tour  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Russia,  ii.  400,  iv.  196. 
See  Agriculture  of  '*  Denmark," 
**  Sweden,"  and  "  Russia." 

^— ,  table  of  equivalent  nutritive  sub- 
stances, iv.  146. 

— -,  on  the  inorganic  matters  drawn 
from  a  soil  by  one  course  of  crops 
on  the  four-course  system,  iv.  179. 

— ,  on  the  present  state  of  agriculture 
(1848)  in  its  relations  to  chemistry 
and  geology,  ix.  200. 

,  on  tbe  chemical  composition  of  the 

tnssac-grass,  x.  184. 

-~— ,  the  relations  of  geology  to  agricul- 
ture in  North-Eastem  America,  xiii.  1. 

,  relations  of  geology  to  apiculture 

in  North-Eastem  America,  xiv.  1. 

JoHNcrroNE,  Sir  J.  Y.,  on  the  application 
of  geology  to  agriculture,  i.  271. 

Jonas,  Samuel,  on  Su£folk  drainage,  iv. 
38.    -Sfetf"  Suffolk." 

,  on  the  farming  of  Cambridgeshire, 

a  prize  essay,  vii.  35.  See  ''Cam- 
bridgeshire." 

,  report  on  the  exhibition  of  live 

stock  at  the  Lewes  meeting,  xiii.  397. 

JuNCVB  bufonis,  see  '*  Rush,  the  bog." 

conglomeratus,    see    **Rush,    the 

Tomnd-headed." 

—  effusus,  see  "  Rush,  the  common." 
Jutland,  the  agriculture  of,  described 

(J.  F.  Johnston),  iii.  413. 


KIHBEBXiET. 


K. 


Karkeek,  W.  F.,  an  essay  on  fiit  and 
muscle,  V.  245,  a  prize  essay.  See  "  Fat 
and  muscle." 

,  on  the  fiirming  of  Cornwall,  vi. 

400.    5<?(? "  Cornwall." 

,  diseases  of  cattle  and  sheep  occa- 

casioned  by  mismanagement,  a  prize 
essay,  xi.  541.    See  •*  Diseases." 

Keary ,  W.,  on  the  management  of  cattle, 
a  priz*  essay,  ix.  424. 

,  on  the  management  of  barley,  a 

prize  essay,  x.  453. 

— ,  on  nitrate  of  soda  and  salt  as  a 
top-dressing  for  wheat  at  Holkham, 
xiii.  201. 

,  on  experiments  conducted  by,  at 

Holkham  Park  farm,  on  the  growth 
of  wheat  for  four  successive  years  upon 
the  same  land,  xvi.  207. 

Kelp- ashes  used  as  a  manure  for  wheat 
in  Jersey  (Le  Couteur).  i,  123. 

Kent,  on  the  ftirming  of,  by  George  Buck- 
land,  a  prize  essay,  vL  251 ;  the  chalk 
fonnation  of,  252 ;  its  rotation  of  crops, 
254 ;  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  its  rotation  of 
crops,  257 ;  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  its 
rotation,  259  ;  seaweed  extensively 
employed  as  a  manure,  261 ;  the  Can- 
terbury hop-grounds,  262 ;  the  *'  im- 
proved Kent  *  sheep,  263 ;  rente,  265 ; 
wages,  ib.  ;  the  London  or  north- 
western portion,  266 ;  the  Holmsdale 
valley,  268 ;  the  greensand  formation, 
or  Kentish  ra^,  270 ;  the  gault,  ib, ; 
mid  Kent  distnct,  271  ;  Lord  Torring- 
ton's  &rm,  275  ;  the  ikvourite  apples 
of  Kent,  278 ;  the  hop  districts  of  mid 
Kent,  279  ;  the  Weald,  281  ;  its  hops, 
285  ;  cost  of  cultivation  of,  286  ;  hop- 
oasts,  289 ;  woodlands  of  the  Weidd, 
291 ;  breeds  of  cattle,  292  ;  its  hedges 
too  close,  294 ;  its  farms,  296  ;  Romney- 
marsh,  299. 

,  on  the  chalks  of,  by  Boys,  487. 

Kentish,  the,  corn-rake  and  corn-scythe 
described,  i.  444. 

Keikbt.  the  (Irish)  cow,  milk  firom,  com- 
pared by  R.  White  in  1840,  ii.  420, 
see  *•  Milk ;"  iv.  436,  see  **  Cow." 

Ketton,  the,  breed  of  shorthorns  of  C. 
CoUings  described  (J.  Wright),  vii.  202. 

Ketthorpe  estate,  notes  on  its  geology 
and  its  relations  to  the  Keythorpe  sys- 
tem of  drainage,  by  J.  Trimmer,  xiv.  96. 

KiMBERLET,  G.,  report  ou  the  prize  wheats 
from  the  Liverpool  meeting,  iii.  395. 

,  on  the  use  of  saltpetre  as  manure,  i. 

275. 
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KiKMEBiDOB  day,  the,  of  Liaoolnthire 
(J.  A.  Clarke),  xii.  269. 

of  the  vale  of  Pickering  (J.  Hen- 
derson), xiv.  133. 

of  Oxfordahire  (C.  Read),  xv.  196. 

of  Backinghainshire(Read),  xvi.  280. 

KiNGSWooD,  in  Surrey,  the  clearing  of  a 
down  at  (Puacy),  iv.  307. 

EaMKAiBD,  Lor^  on  agricaltnral  build- 
ings, xii.  151. 

— ,  on  covered  farm-steadings,  xiy.  336. 

Knapvteed,  or  blackhead  (Buckman), 
xTi.  361.  p 

— ,  the  great,  or  hardhead,  xvi.  361. 

Kkautia  arvensis,  see  "Com  scabious." 

Kkotgrass,  the  (Buckman),  xvi.  364. 

KoHi^RABi.  on,  by  T.  Towers,  xi.  495. 

,  analysis  of,  by  J.  T.  Way  and  G. 

Ogston,  xi,  511  ;by  Horsford,  xiii.  458. 


Labouiiebs,  good  effects  of  enclosing 
waste  land  u|X>n  (Pusey),  iv.  315. 

taskwork,  in  Lincolnshire,  iv.  315. 

— — ,  account  of  the  successful  industry 
of  one  in  Norfolk  (Barton),  iv.  687. 

— ,  statement  of  the  situation  of  the 
labourers  in  the  village  of  Saxby,  on 
the  Lincolnshire  Wolds,  by  John 
Horsley,  v.  283. 

in  Dorsetshire  (Huxtable),  vi.  356. 

of  Mecklenbursh  (Carr),  i.  129. 

of  ComwaU  QKarkeek),  vi.  458. 

,  on  the  condition  of  the  agricultural, 

with  suggestions  for  its  improvement, 
by  G.  mcholls,  vii.  1 ;  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  education,  11;  to  enlarge 
the  field  of  labour,  5 ;  to  provide  com- 
fortable cottages,  17 ;  to  provide  cottage 
gardens,  21. 

,  on  measure-work,  by  H.  Raynbird, 

vii.  119. 

,  on  the  advantage  to  the,  of  break- 
up inferior  pastures,  by  J.  Bravendar, 
vu.  197. 

of  Northumberland  (Grey),  viii. 

435. 

of  £.  R.  of  Yorkshire  (Legard),  ix. 

125. 

in  Devonshire  (Tanner)  ix.  490. 

of  the  N.  R.  of  Yorkshire  (Milbum), 

ix.  520. 

— —  of  Lancashire  (Gamett),  x.  49. 

of  South  Wales  (Read),  x.  148. 

< ,  on  their  cottages,  by  the  Duke  of 

Bedford,  x.  185.    See  '*  Cottages." 

^-—,  on  lodging  and  boarding,  as  prac- 
tised on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Sotheron,  x. 
879. 


LAPVriNO. 

Laboubbbb,  on  the  iraprovement  of  their 
condition  and  dweiUngs,  by  J.  Fam- 
combe,  xi.  86. 

— -  of  Somersetshire  (Adand),  xi.  750. 

—  of  Lincolnshire  (Clarke),  xii.  403. 
of  Northsjnptonshire,  by  W.  Beam, 

xiii.  88 ;  cottage  allotments  in,  ib, 
-—^  of  Cumberland  (W.  Dickinson),  xiiL 

239. 
of  East  Lothian  (Stevenson),  xiv. 

306. 
of  Oxfordshire  (Read),  xv.  263. 

of  Buckinghamshire  (Read),  xvL 

312. 

Labbajdor,  the,  analysis  of,  xiiL  532. 

Ladt-bibdb,  coccinells,  their  ^^reat  use 
in  destroying  aphides  described  by 
J.  Curtis,  iii.  56. 

Lamium  album,  see  *'  Nettle,  the  white 
dead." 

^— amplexicaule,  see  "Nettle,  the  ben- 
bit." 

purpureum,  see  "Nettle,  ^e  red 

dead." 

Lambimo,  on  the  diseases  occurring  after, 
with  their  remedies,  by  W.  C.  Sibbald, 
xiL  574. 

Lambs,  the  rearing  of  house,  in  Dorset- 
shire, warmth,  absence  of  light  (Play- 
fiur),  V.  253. 

,  on  the  bathing  of,  as  a  cure  for  the 

scour,  bv  R.  Fisher,  v.  279. 

J  on  the  teeth  of^  by  J.  B.  ^monds, 

XV.  335. 

-^— ,  on  lameness  in,  by  J.  Seaman,  xvi. 
1 ;  by  Finlay  Dun,  xvi  381. 

Lamb's  lettuce,  its  soils  and  habits  (Bock- 
man),  xvi.  361. 

Lameness,  on,  in  sheep  and  lambs,  by 
J.  Seaman,  xvi.  1. 

Lamcashibe,  on  the  farming  of,  a  prise 
report,  by  W.  J.  Gamett,  x.  1 ;  its 
soils  and  its  geology,  2,  5,  7;  the 
climate,  5;  the  southern  division,  8; 
Chat-moss,  9;  cultivation  of  moss-lands, 
11,25;  middle  division,  16  ;  the  soil, 
17  ;  northern  division,  35  ;  buUdings, 
38 ;  cattle,  39  ;  sheep,  40  ;  horses,  S. ; 
pigs,  41 ;  manures,  ib. ;  irrigation,  42 ; 
fences,  43 ;  implements,  44 ;  farm 
labourers,  49 ;  section  of  acorn-mow,  A. 

,  on  the  drainage  of  a  portion  of 

Martin  Mere  by  steam-power,  by  H. 
White,  xiv.  156. 

Landed  property,  management  o^  in 
Devonshire  (Tanner),  ix.  486. 

Land-meascbb,  table  o^  vii.  124 ;  task- 
work, ib, 

Lapsana  communis,  see  "  Nipplewort" 

Lapwing,  the,  a  ^eat  destroyer  of  the 
wireworm  (Curtis),  v.  208. 
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LABCH. 

ItAMCu-TaxB,  the,  on  its  planting  and 
'     management  (Falkener),  iil  S75. 

,  Sir  J.  S.  Menteath  on,  ix.  372 ;  the 

soils  on  which  it  flourishes,  t&. ;  its 
durability,  373. 

,  on  preserving  its  timber  in  Cum- 
berland (Dickinson),  ziii.  283. 

,  analysis  of  its  vood,  xiii.  530. 

Labd,  on  the  saving  of  (fiowlandson),  xi. 
591. 

Larkspub,  its  soils  and  habits  (Back- 
man),  xri.  360. 

Lauenbdbo,  the  rural  economy  of,  by 
J.  T.  Carr,  i.  371.    See  "Holstcin." 

Lawes,  J.  B.,  on  agricultural  chemistry, 
viii.  226. 

-^,  on  agricultural  chemistry — turnip 
culture,  viii.  495. 

,  on  agricultural  chemistry— sheep- 
feeding  and  manure,  part  I.,  x.  276. 

,  on  agricultural  chemistry,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  the  minend  theory 
of  Jwron  Liebig,  xii.  1. 

,  report  of  experiments  on  the  com- 
parative fattening  qualities  of  different 
breeds  of  sheep,  xii.  414. 

— •,  report  of  experiments  on  the  com- 
parative fattening  <^ualities  of  different 
breeds  of  sheep,  xiii.  178. 

,  a^icultural  chemistry — ^pig-feed- 
ing, XIV.  459. 

— ,  experiments  on  the  comparative 
fattening  qualities  of  different  breeds 
of  sheep,  xvi.  45. 

-^,  report  on  experiments,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Keary ,  on  the  growth  of  wheat 
upon  the  same  land  for  four  successive 
yean  at  Holkham  Park  fkrm,  xvi.  207. 

,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Gilbert,  on  some 

points  connected  with  agricultural  che- 
mistry, XA*i.  411. 

Lawrence,  Charles,  on  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  roots  used  in  fiittening 
cattle,  XV.  488. 

Leases,  covenants  in,  P.  Pusey  on,  xi.  420. 

—  in  Cumberland  not  very  common, 
xiii.  225. 

• ,  covenants  of,  in  restraint  of  certain 

croppings,  often  too  stringent  (J.  B. 
Lawes),  xvi.  221. 

in  Scotland,  i.  63. 

in  Norfolk,  of  Lord  Leicester,  iii. 

6,  8 ;  of  the  county  in  general,  v.  345. 

Leaves,  analysis  of  the  leaves  of  some  of 
the  common  English  fruit  and  forest 
trees,  xiii.  530. 

,  on  their  use  (Way),  viii,  135. 

of  carrots,  analysis  of  (Way),  viii. 

194. 

of  turnips  (Lawes),  viii.  545. 

of  potatoes  (G.  Phillips),  vii.  304, 


LICE. 

Lb  Couteur,  Colonel,  on  the  use  of  the 
great  or  Jersey  trench-plough,  iii.  40. 

,  on  the  Jersey,  misnamed  Aldemey 

cow,  V.  43.    See'* Cow:' 

,  on  pure  and  improved  varieties  of 

wheat  kitely  introduced  into  England, 
a  prize  essay,  i.  113.    See  "  Wheat." 

1  on  the  culture  of  the  parsnip,  i.  419. 

Leoabd,  George,  on  the  farming  of  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  prize  report, 
ix.  85. 

Leicester  sheep,  the,  orDishley,  viii. 
2.    5'*^  "Sheep." 

,  comparative  profit  realised  with,  by 

S.  Druce,  xiv.  210. 

,  experiments  on  the  comparative 

fBkttening  qualities  of  different  breeds — 
Leicesters  and  cross-breds— by  J.  B. 
Lawes,  xvi.  45;  general  results,  71. 
See  "  Food  of  live  stock." 

^  J.  Wilson  on,  xvi.  223 ;  Bakewell 

of  Dishley,  *. 

(new),  J.  Wilson  on,  xvi.  225. 

Leicester,  Earl  of,  his  improvements  in 
W.  Norfolk  described  by  Earl  Spencer, 
iii.  1.    See  "  Norfolk." 

Leicebtershibs,  the  geology  and  system 
of  drainage  of  Keythorpe  (Trimmer), 
xiv.  96. 

Leigh,  J.  H.,  some  experiments  on  stall- 
feeding,  vi.  237. 

Lemon,  Sot  Charies,  on  a  disease  in 
potatoes — ^the  bobbin-joan,  iv.  431. 

,   on  the  agricultural  statistics  of 

France,  i.  411. 

LEONTODONtaraxicum,  eee  ''Dandelion.'* 

Lepidium  campestre,  eee  "  Pepperwort." 

Ledcite,  the,  analysis  of,  xiii.  532. 

Level,  drain,  a,  described  by  S.  H.  Payne, 
vi.  247. 

,  an  improved,  described  by  T.  Cooke, 

with  the  process  of  levelling,  x.  16.5. 

Lias  formation  of  Somersetshire  (Ac- 
land),  xi.  707. 

of  Lincohishire  (Clarke),  xii.  263. 

,  on  the  soils  of,  by  J.  Trimmer,  xii. 

491. 

,  on  the  soils  o^  in  Northampton- 
shire, by  W.  Beam,  xiii.  48. 

of  the  Keythorpe  estate  (Trinm&er), 

xiv.  97. 

soils  of  Oxfordshire  (Bead),  xv.  199. 

Licorice  plant,  cultivation  of,  near  Pon- 
tefract,  ix.  297. 

LiEBio,  remarks  on  his  theories  of  ma- 
nures, by  J.  B.  Lawes,  xvi.  411. 

LiEBio's  wheat  manure,  observations  on, 
by  J.  B.  Lfiwes,  viii.  244. 

— ,  trials  with,  for  wheat,  by  J.  B. 
Lawes,  xii.  12. 

Lice,  the  plant,  J.  Curtis  on,  iii.  49. 
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Lice  of  corn  crops,  vi.  563. 

of  peas  and  beans,  Tii.  416. 

Light,  its  action  on  the  leaves  of  plants 
(Fownes),  iv.  513. 

,  its  influence   on    plants,    by    G. 

Phillies,  vii.  308. 

,  emitted  by  decomposing  animal  snb- 

stances  and  by  potatoes  (Boirditch), 
xiv.  340. 

Light  land  ikrming  (Haxton),  xv.  88.  See 
•♦  Soils,"  *•  Surrey,"  &c 

Lime,  on  the  use  of,  by  J.  Sybray,  iii.  429. 

in  Nottinghamshire  (Corringham), 

▼i.  35;  the  varying  quality  of  the 
Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  t6. 

,  its  value  as  a  first  dressing  for  newly 

reclaimed  heath-lands,  vi.  93. 

• ,  as  a  manure  in  I>evonshire(Taimer), 

ix.468. 

^—  used  as  a  manure  in  South  Wales 
(Read),  z.  14.S. 

,  P.  Pusey,  on,  xi.  408. 

,  tried  in  irrigation  in  Cumberland 

(IMckinson),  xiii.  293. 

^,  chemical  properties  of  (Hemming), 

idii.  429. 

,  analysis  of  three  soils  in  which  it 

was  present  in  the  state  of  silicate,  sul- 
phate, and  carbonate,  xiii.  554. 

,  analysis  of  a  soil  said  to  be  over^ 

limed,  xiii.  554. 

,  its  use  as  a  manure  in  Derbyshire, 

(Rowley),  xiv.  38. 

,  useftil  on  the  soils  of  silica  strata 

of  the  lower  chalk  (Way  and  Paine), 
xiv.  236. 

,  its  use  in  Surrey  as  a  manure  (Ever- 
shed),  xiv.  415. 

,  its  use  in  Herefordshire  (Rowland- 
son),  xiv.  437 ;  effect  of,  in  different 
seasons,  439. 

,  as  a  deodorizer  of  town  sewage 

(Way),  XV.  157  ;  analysis  of  the  preci- 
pitate produced,  161. 

,    magnesian,    as    a   deodorizer   of 

sewage  (Way),  xv.  163. 

,  used  as  a  manure  in  Oxfordshire 

(Read),  xv.  245. 

,  on  the  influence  of,  upOn  the  ab- 
sorptive properties  of  soils,  by  J.  T. 
Way,  XV.  491  ;  action  of,  as  a  manure, 
492  ;  amount  of,  applied  to  the  soil, 
its  relative  weight,  495;  quantity  of 
ammonia  in  soils,  505  ;  and  after  lim- 
ing, t6.,  512. 

LiMESTONBB  of  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire, 
composition  of  (Corringham).  vi.  35. 

of  the  N.  R.  of  Yorkshioe  (Milbum), 

ix.  516. 

,  carboniferous,  of  Gloucestershire 

(Bravendar),  xi.  122. 


UKOOLNSHIBE. 

LzHESTONEB,  carbonifeTOUs,  off  B^remont 

in    Cumberland,    contain     coprolitic 

nodules  (Dickinson"),  xiii.  209. 
LiMEBTOMB  soils  of  Cumberland,  by  W. 

Dickinson,  xiii.  209. 
,  magnesian,  marls  from,  of  Snther- 

landshire,  analysiB  of,  xiii.  536. 
— ,  carboniferous,  the,  of  Derbyshire 

(Rowley),  xiv.  50 ;  analysis  of  a  soil 

of,  53. 

soils  (Fownes),  iv.  501. 

of  Nottinghamshire  (Corringhsm), 

vi.23, 
of  North  Wales  (Rowfamdson),  vii. 

678. 
(majmesian)  of  the  W.  R.  of  Yorit- 

shire  (Chamock),  ix.  289. 

r5ck,  common,  analysed,  jdii.  534. 

•— — ,  magnesian,  analysed,  xiii.  534. 

—  of  Derbyshire  (Rowley),  xiv.  20; 
analyos  of  a  sml  of,  21. 

LiHB-TBEE,  the,  its  planting  and  manage- 
ment described  (Falkener),  iii.  273. 

,  analysis  of  its  wood  and  bark,  xiii. 

530. 

LiNA&iA  elatine,  see  ^  Toad  flax,  tiie 
sharp-pointed." 

minor,  see  **  Snapdragon,  the  smalL" 

—  spuria,  see  '*  Toad  flax,  the  round- 
leaved." 

—  vulgaris,  see  "  Toad  flax,  the  yellow." 
Lincoln  meeting  (1854),  report  on  the 

implements  shown  at,  by  A.  Hammond, 
XV.  363. 

•^— ,  report  on  Ae  live  stock  shown  at, 
by  C.  Bamett,  xv.  379. 

-^,  award  of  prizes  at,  for  live  stock, 
XV.  Ixvi  ;  for  miplements,  Ixxxiii. 

LiNCJOLNSHiBE;  map  of  (Pusey),  iv.  302. 
,  on  the  ag^cultnral  improvements  o^ 
by  P.  Pusey,  iv.  287 ;  its  high  state 
of  cultavation,  t&. ;  once  a  dreary 
waste,  still  called  Lincoln  heath,  S>. ; 
its  ancient  lighthouse,  Dunston  Pillar, 
t&. ;  north  Lincoln  heath,  288  ;  tiie 
north  and  south  Lincoln  heaths,  t^. ; 
the  chalk  wolds  of  Lincolnshire,  ib.  • 
state  of  cultivation,  ib. ;  the  farms  of 
Lord  Yarborough,  Mr.  Uppleby,  and 
Mr.  Graham,  t6. :  the  ftirming  of  Lin- 
colnshire and  uiat  of  East  Lothian, 
289 ;  the  objects  of  agrictdtural  interest 
which  the  county  presents,  i5. ;  the  two 
ranges  of  hills,  Uie  heath  and  the  wold, 
t&. ;   the  fen,  290;   this  formerly  the 

great  morass,  t&.;  the  fenmen,  i6. ; 
amden's  account  of  them,  «&. ;  the 
?x>und  towards  the  sea,  i6. ;  Arthur 
oung*s  report  of  these  fens,  290,  291 ; 
Rennie's  mode  of  draining  them,  291 ; 
embanking  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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the  Wash,  292;  Ancholme  rirer,  ike 
drainage  effected  by,  293;  Hatfield 
Chace  described,  «. ;  the  warping 
system  of  the  Isle  of  Axholm  de- 
scribed, 295 ;  Mr.  Gossip's  improTe- 
meuts  in  Hatfield  Chace,  covering  the 
soil  with  warp,  296  ;  extent  of  fen 
warped  since  Arl^ur  Young^s  time,  «&. ; 
tiie  claying  of  fens,  297  ;  Arthur 
Young^s  description  of  the  Wolds  in 
1760,  ib.;  again  in  1799,  298;  the 
Brocklesby  estate  described,  ib,;  the 
chalk  forming  of,  t&.  ;  its  three  points, 
900 ;  bones  used  in,  «6. ;  the  stall- 
feeding  of^  ib, ;  the  oilcake  used  in, 
ib, ;  the  dang  produced  by,  301 ;  Mr. 
Chapliun's  improTements  at  Temple 
Bruer,  302 ;  map  of  the  county,  ib, ; 
the  farming  of  Mr.  Prankish,  303 ;  the 
plough  employed,  304 ;  thefeum-horses, 
ib, ;  their  waggons,  305 ;  waggons  and 
carts  oontrastra,  t6. ;  injurious  effects 
of  hedgerow  timber,  306  ;  good  effect 
of  enclosures  upon  the  labourers,  315 ; 
taskwork  in,'f6. ;  farmers  described,  t&. 

Lincolnshire,  the  black  horse  of  (J. 
Burke),  ▼.  519. 

— — ,  the  fens  of  South  Lincolnshire,  the 
great  level  of,  by  J.  A.  Clarke,  a  prize 
report,  viii.  80.    See  **  Fens." 

,  on  the  farming  of,  by  J.  A.  Clarke, 

a  prize  essay,  zii.  259 ;  the  character 
of  Its  soils,  especially  of  its  marsh  and 
fenland,  261 ;  section  of  its  strata,  262 ; 
the  lias,  263 ;  the  oolite,  265  ;  the  Ox- 
jford  and  Kimmeridge  clays,  269 ;  the 
sreensand,  ib. ;  the  wolds  271,  330 ; 
diluvium  or  drift,  275 ;  the  .  fUluvial 
ibrmation,  279 ;  Roman  roads  and  em- 
bankments, t6. ;  the  blue  clay,  280;  the 
peat,  281 ;  the  Wash,  285  ;  the  warp 
unds  of  Axholme,  287 ;  remains  of 
ancient  forests,  288 ;  the  drainage  of 
the  county,  289 ;  South  Holland,  292 ; 
Deeping  ten,  295 ;  steam-engine  em- 
ployed, 295,  325,  329;  rain&ll,  297; 
the  black  sluice  drainage,  300;  Holland 
fen,  302 ;  ancient  state  of  the  fen,  306, 
307  ;  the  sea-banks,  312 ;  inundations, 
t&. ;  the  Ancholme  level,  314;  Sir  John 
Bennie  and  the  catchwater  drains, 
317  ;  former  opposition  to  the  drainage 
of  the  fens,  321;  scoop-wheel,  329; 
the  wolds,  turnips  on,  330;  manures 
used  for,  333  ;  sheep,  their  local  names 
at  different  ages,  t6. ;  seeds,  834 ; 
weeds,  337  ;  implements  used,  &f, ;  the 
fiumers  of  Lord  Yarborough's  estates, 
i6. ;  the  heath  and  the  cliff,  339  ;  rota- 
tions on,  ib, ;  the  chalk  drift  used  as  a 
manure,  the  Carrs,  355 ;   sheep,  360 ;  | 


LIQUID. 

rotations  on  the  warp  land,  366;  on 
the  clay  loam,  367  ;  on  the  sand  loam, 
«&. ;  on  the  sand  and  peat,  368 ;  tiie 
process  of  warping  in  this  county  and 
in  Italy,  371  ;  the  western  district, 
375 ;  peat,  paring  and  burning  of,  381  ; 
claying  of,  382 ;  farmyard  manage- 
ment, 389 ;  tenant-right,  388 ;  feeding 
horses,  390 ;  feeding  beasts,  ib. ;  fieed- 
ing  pigs,  t6. ;  management  of  manure, 
391 ;  tiie  long-wooUed  sheep  examined, 
393 :  on  increasing  tiie  cultivation  of 
swedes,  396;  on  the  consumption  of 
straw  with  oilcake,^398 ;  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  rape  and  turnips,  401 ; 
the  labourers,  403;  farm-horses,  412; 
the  acreage  cultivated  in  1799  and 
1849,  ib. 

Lincolnshire  sheep,  the,  on,  by  J.  Wil- 
son, xvi.  223. 

Lineal  measure,  table  of,  vii.  131. 

LiNHAYs,  the,  of  Somersetshire  (Aoland), 
xi.  746. 

Links,  the,  in  Scotland,  the  farming  of 
the  light  soils  of  (Haxton),  xv.  94. 

Linseed  as  a  food  for  horses,  by  W.  C. 
Spooner,  ix.  273. 

,  analysis  of,  by  J.  T.  Way,  x.  489, 

xi.  519. 

,  ordinary  produce  per  acre  of  seed 

and  straw  (J.  Wilson),  xiv.  193. 

LiNSEEB-CRUSHEBS,  a  report  by  P.  Pusey 
on  those  shown  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
(in  1851),  xii.  634. 

,  on  those  shown  (in   1852)  at  the 

Lewes  meeting,  xiii.  325. 

the,  exhibited  at  the  Shrewsbury 

meeting  (1845),  vi.  317. 

Linseed-cake,  see  **  Oilcake. 

LiNSEED-oiL  is  occasionally  given  as  a 
substitute  for  oilcake,  iv.  234. 

,  proportion  of,  yielded  by  different 

varieties  of  linseed  (M*Adam),  viii.  392. 

LiNSLADB  farm  in  Buckinghamshire,  ac- 
count of  improvements  in,  by  W.  G. 
Hayter,  iv.  340. 

Linton,  W.,  report  on  the  turnip  crop  on 
strong  land,  i.  451. 

,  on  the  best  method  of  draining 

running  sands,  a  prize  essay,  vii.  115. 

LiNUM  catbarticum,  see  '*  Purging  flax." 

Liquid  manure,  C.  W.  Johnson  on,  a 
prize  essay,  i.  147 ;  its  early  employ- 
ment, ib. ;  early  erroneous  ideas  as  to 
water  food  of  plants,  148 ;  Von  Hd- 
mont's  trials,  149  ;  various  theories  as 
to  irrigation,  150;  organic  matters  in 
natural  waters,  ib, ;  analysis  of  river- 
waters,  152;  the  liquid  manure  of 
Belgium,  153;  of  France  and  Switzer- 
land, ib, ;  Professor  Schubler's  experi- 
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ments,  1 54  ;  expense  of  preparing,  1 S5 ; 

the  tanks  required  for  its  preparation, 

ih, ;  arine,it8  analysis,  156  ;  its  quality 

varies  with  the  food  employed,  157; 

the  loss  of  fertilizing  niatten  in  town 

sewage,  158. 
Liquid  manure,  on  the  application  of,  to 

Italian  rye-grass,  by  W.  Dickinson,  ti. 

575. 
,  analysis   of  farm  tank-water  or 

putrefied  urine,  by  J.  T.  Way,  x.  613. 
— ,  used  in  Switzerland,  in  water-meads 

(Jenkinson),  xi.  611. 
,  on  the  use  of  town  sewage,  by  J.  T. 

Way,  XT.  135. 
<»rt,  a   simple,  described   by  H. 

Wood,  i.  501. 
tanks  described  by  Mr.  D.  Gilbert, 

i.  499. 
— ^  described  by  M.  M.  Milbum,  ix.  520. 
— ^,  on,  by  H.  S.  Thompson,  xi.  439. 
LiTBOSPERMUM  arveuie,  see  *'  Com  grom- 

weU." 
Little,  Edward,  of  Chippenham,  the 

farming  of  Wiltshire,  a  prize  report,  y. 

161.    ^tftf  "  Wiltshire." 
Liverpool  meeting,  report  on  the  exhi- 
bition of  implements,  ii.  ciii. 
LiVEBS,  small,  indicate  a  tendency  to 

fatten  (Karkeek),  v.  255. 
Lite  stock,  on  the  situations  best  adapted 

for,  by  N.  Whitley,  xi.  51. 
— ,  at  the  Lewes  exhibition,  report  of,  by 

Samuel  Jonas,  xiii.  397 ;  the  numbers  of, 

shown  at  the  Society's  meetings,  from 

Oxford  in  1839  to  Lewes  in  1852,  398. 
— — ,  report  on  the  exhibition  of,  at  the 

Gloucester  meeting,  by  R.  Milward, 

xiv.  456. 
,  report  on  the  exhibition  of,  at  the 

Carlisle  meeting,  by  W.  Simpson,  xvi. 

602. 
Loams,  analysis  of  several  sorts,  xiii.  544. 
— ;-,  the  weeds  of  (Buckman),  xvi.  369. 
Lobelias  attacked  by  wireworms  (Cur- 
tis), V.  196. 
Loft,  W.,  on  different  varieties  of  wheat, 

and  the  advantages  of  thick  sowing,  ix. 

281. 
Ix>lium  italioum,  aee  **  Italian  rye-grass." 
perenne,  aee  "  Perennial  rye-grass 

or  darnel." 

temulentum,  see  **  Bearded  darnel." 

London  clay  formation,  the,  in  Surrey, 

its  agriculture  (Evershed),  xiv.  402. 
Long,    Walter,    on    day-burning    for 

manure,  vii.  245. 
Lono-woollbd  sheep,  the  breeds  of,  viii. 

11.    iSw"  Sheep." 
— -,  espedally  tile  Cotswolds,  give  more 

gross  increase  for  a  given  weight  of 


LUCSSNB. 

food  than  the  Downs  or  crones  (J.  B. 

Lawes),  xtI  85. 

Lono-woollkd  sheep,  J.  WUno  oo,  xvL 
223. 

liOOMBB,  E.,  on  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  use  of  one-horse  carts,  vi.  398. 

LoBDS  and  ladies  (Buckman),  xvi.  366. 

Lothian,  East,  the  fiumiog  o^  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Pusey  (1842)  to  be 
hardly  on  a  level  with  that  of  Lincoln- 
shire, iv.  2^9. 

,  on  the    fanning   o^  by  Charles 

Stevenson,  xiv.  275 ;  climate  of^  278 
rainfall    of,  279;    rotations   of»    ib, 
growth  of  turnips,  281;  swedes,  284 
wheat,  285 ;  grass-seeds,  «6. ;  oats,  286 
beans,  287 ;  beans  deemed  the  best  pre- 
paration for  wheat,  ib, ;  but  the  quality 
of  wheat  after  potatoes  superior,  ib. ; 
sheepwalks,  289 ;  woods,  t6. ;  imple- 
menu,    290;     fiirm-bnildings,      292; 
dndning  of,  294  ;  average  produce  of 
corn,  296 ;  cattle,  ib. ;  conveyance  of, 
297  ;  sheep,  298 ;  pigs,  302 ;  horses, 
ib, ;  potatoes,  303  ;  manures,  ib. ;  har- 
vesting, 305 ;  labourers,  payment  o^ 
306 ;  J.  Brodie's  farm  at  Abbey  Maii»» 
311 ;  P.  Handyside's  at  West  Fcnton, 
314 ;  G.  Hope's  at  Fenton  Bams,  317 ; 
steam-engines  employed  in  Hadding- 
tonshire, 322. 

Love,  P.,  on  the  advantage  of  one-horK 
carts  over  waggons,  vii.  223. 

,  general   remarks   on   continental 

farming,  xvi.  142. 

Lovelace,  the  Earl  of,  on  the  culture  of 
mangold-wurzel,  iv.  21.  See  '*Man- 
gold-wurzel." 

,  method    of   growing   beans    and 

cabbages  on  the  same  ground,  v.  1 12. 
See  "Beans." 

,  on  climate  in  connection  with  agri- 
culture, ix.  311. 

LuNOs,  their  comparative  size  in  the  pig, 
sheep,  ox,  and  horse,  and  the  order  of 
their  aptitude  to  fatten  is  the  same,  iv. 
258 ;  very  fat  cattie,  their  smaU  lights 
and  livers,  t6. ;  of  the  Leicester  sheep 
and  the  Southdown,  ib. ;  discordant  opi- 
nions of  Liebig,  CUne,  and  Youatt,  257. 

^  small,  indicate  a  tendency  to  fatten 

(Karkeek),  v.  255. 

,  J.  B.  Simonds  on,  x.  587. 

Lucerne,  on  the  cultivation  of,  by  J. 
Bodwell,    iii.    238 ;   sows   seed   with 

•  spring  com,  239  ;  lus  experiment  with 
it  from  1807  to  1841,  i&. 

— — ,  its  analysis,  by  Dr.  Fownes,  iv. 
532,  xiv.  179. 

^  (p>wth   of,  in  Cumberland  (W. 

Dickinson),  xiii.  274. 
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LUCIBNB. 

Lucerne,  the  plant  and  its  hay  analyied, 
xiii.  466. 

— ,  dressed  with  wood-ashes  in  Oxford- 
shire (Read),  xv.  245. 

Lychnis  dioica,  see  "  Common  campion.*' 

Ltcopsis  arvensiSy  eee  **Baglo8Sy  the 
small." 

M. 

MacAsax,  J.,  on  the  cnltiTation  of  flax, 
a  prize  essay,  yiii.  361. 

Macaibe,  M.,  on  the  excreta  of  plants,  i. 
287,  iv.  536,  537. 

MacCobkigk's  reaping  machine,  on,  by 
P.  Pusey,  xii.  160. 

Macdermott,  Edward,  on  Clanssen's  flax- 
cotton,  xii.  235. 

MacDouall,  Colonel,  experiments  in  fat- 
tening cattle  on  different  descriptions  of 
food,  xiiL  113. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  F.  A.,  account  of  Mr. 
Sim's  experiments  with  mannres,  i. 
418. 

Macvicar,  J.  Y.,  on  labourers'  cottages, 
a  second-prize  essay,  x.  400. 

Maonesian  limestone,  see  **  Limestone." 

Main,  J.,  on  cottage  gardening,  ii.  322. 

,  on  the  orobanche  or  broom-rape, 

and  prunella  Tulgaris  or  self-heal, 
plants  injnrioos  to  clover,  i.  173. 

Maize,  aee  ^  Indian  com." 

Malk,  or  grey  marl,  analysis  of,  by  J. 
T.  Way,  xii.  551. 

Malt,  by  malting  barley  a  portion  of  its 
starch  passes  into  sugar  (Fownes),  iv. 
505. 

— ,  the  effect  of  feeding  sheep  on 
malted  and  unmalted  barley  (J.  B. 
Lawes),  x.  305,  317,  324,  326. 

,  analysis  of,  xiii.  522. 

Malt-dust,  analysis  of,  xiii.  522. 

Halva  rotundifolia,  see  *' Marshmallow, 
the  roand-leayed.". 

sylyestris,  see  **  Marshmallow,  the 

common." 

Man,  analysis  of  excreta  of,  see  "  Night- 
soil." 

,  analysis  of,  xiii.  506. 

Mangold-wurtzel,  on  the  comparatiye 
feeding  qualities  of,  and  turnips,  by 
Earl  Spencer,  ii.  296. 

,  on  the  cultivation  of,  by  W.  3iiles, 

ii.  298. 

,  this  root  not  attacked  by  fly,  sing,  or 

wireworm  (Miles),  ii.  299. 

,  its  seed  must  not  be  buried  too  deep, 

ii.  299 ;  dibbling,  t6. ;  the  seed  does  not 
drill  well,  ib, ;  steeping  the  seed,  ib, ; 
analysis  of  Swedish  turnips  and  white 
turnips  compared  with  three  varieties 


MANGOLD. 

of  mangold-wurtsel,  by  Davy  and  Here- 
path,  298. 

Mangold-wurtzel,  grown  on  the  ridge 
system  (Miles),  ii.  299. 

— ,  the  after  culture  and  storing,  Mr. 
Miles  adopts  the  same  as  for  swedes,  ii. 
299. 

,  exhausters  of  the  soil,  ii.  300. 

,  of  the  oranffe  globe,  ii.  300 ;  when 

the  seed  should  be  sown,  «6. ;  the  tilth, 
t6. ;  its  use  in  feeding,  ib, 

— ,  Earl  Lovelace  on,  iv.  21 ;  plough- 
ing for  it,  tb, ;  dunging,  ib. ;  ploughs 
and  subsoils,  ib, ;  sows  on  the  ridge,  t6. ; 
settinff  out  the  rows,  ib, ;  subsoiling  a 
second  time,  ib, ;  taking  up  of  the  root, 
22 ;  the  succeeding  crop,  ib. ;  the  rota- 
tions on  his  fkrm  at  Ockham,  ib, ;  the 
weight  of  the  root -crops,  mangold, 
swedes,  and  carrots,  grown,  1831  to 
1842,  at  Ockham,  23 ;  on  the  feeding 
properties  of,  contrasted  with  swedes, 
by  C.  Hilyard,  an  experiment  in  &vour 
of  swedes,  iv.  274. 

^  estimate  of  the  expense  of,  in  Essex , 

by  R.  Baker,  v.  23. 

,    growth    of,    in    Cambridgeshire 

(Jonas),  vii.  45. 

,  on  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  of,  by 

J.  T.  Way,viii.  157. 

— ,  on  the  cultivation  of,  bv  G.  E.  Rayn- 
bird,  a  prise  essay,  viii.  209  ;  the  soils 
best  adapted  for,  ib, ;  the  preparation  of 
the  land  for,  210 ;  trial  on  steeping  the 
seeds  of,  215 ;  varieties  of  field  beet, 
217 ;  mode  and  expense  of  taking  up 
the  crop,  218;  mode  of  storing,  220; 
its  advantages  for  feeding  stock,  222. 

,  growth  of,  in  Sufiblk,  viii.  271. 

,  on  the  insects  which  affect,  by  J. 

Curtis,  viii.  399. 

,  amount  of  dry  matter  in  the  crop 

grown     at     Rothamstead     in    1847 
(Lawes),  viii.  568. 

— ^ — ,  of  the  funguses  of,  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Sidney,  x.  394. 

,  on  the  cultivation  of,  with  carrots 

in  alternate  rows,  by  P.  Pasey,  xii.  580. 

,  Colonel   MacDouall's  experiments 

with,  and  beanmeal,  in  feeding  cattle* 
xiii.  113.« 

,  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar  trovct 

beet,  by  J.  Wilson,  xiii.  144. 

,  on  the  growth  of  beetroot  in  Prance,, 

Germany,  and  Russia,  for  sugar,  iii.  144. 

,  plants  transplanted  from  seed-beds 

in  Belgium  and  Germany,  xiii.  146. 

,  section  of  a  beetroot,  xiii.  150. 

,  disposal  on  the  continent  of  refuse 

of  makers  of  beet  sugar  for  feeding 
purposes,  xiii.  159. 
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BIanoold-wubtbel,  aaalyBU  of  (Way), 

xiii.  160. 
— — ,  analysis  of,  xiii.  456. 
,  growth  of,  on  light  flinty  chalk  soils, 

XV.  101 ;  on  the  light  sandy  soils  of 

Norfolk,  120. 
— '*  growth  of,  in  Oxfordshire  (Bead), 

XV.  208. 
Hanubes,  Dr.  Danbeny  on  the  scientific 

principles  bv  which  the  applications 

of  manures  snoold  be  regalat«^  ii.  232. 
— ,  earthy  matters  of  soils,  how  derived, 

ii.  241. 
,  every  known  plant  oontains  an  al- 
kali, ii.  243. 
— ^,  phosphate  of  lime  generally  diffused 

in  rocks,  ii.  244. 
y  the  amount  of  baaes  in  a  plant,  ii. 

245. 
— ,  the  alkalies  and  earth  in  the  fir,  ii. 

245. 

,  oxygen  added  to  the  ur,  ii.  246. 

,  the  carbon  which  plants  contain,  ii. 

251. 
— ,  the  carbon  in  ligneoos  bodies,  ii. 

253. 

» hydrogen,  A. 

,  oxygen,  •&. 

,  the  nutritive  qualities  of  difieient 

articles  of  food,  ii.  255. 
— -,  ammonia  in  rain-water,  •&. 
^  efiecf  of  germination  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen  in  seeds,  iL  257. 
^-^,  experiments  on,  with  turnips,  by  W. 

Miles,  ii.  264. 

,  on  glue-drop  for  turnips,  xb. 

,  Boiueingaultoii  the  addition  of  sub- 
stances containing  nitrogen,  ii.  309. 
,  on  the  necessity  of  compounding 

mineral  manures,  by   F.  Falkener,  i. 

418  ;  the  sea^and  of  Cornwall,  iii.  34. 
,  the  vraic  or  kelp^ashes  of  Jersey, 

Colonel  le  Gouteur  on,  45. 
,  on  different,  as  a   substitute  for 

bones,  by  W.  Marshall,  iii.  165. 
• ,  on  the  use  and  application  of  rape- 
dust,  by  J.  Hannam,  iv.  177. 
— — ,  the  proportion  of  gluten  in  wheat 

varies  with  the  manure  employed,  iv. 

179.    See  "  Nitrogen." 
,  that  of  stall-fed  animals  compared 

with  that  of  the  fBumyard,  iv.  246. 
,  experiments  on,  by  F.  Clowes,  iv. 

281. 
,  the  action  o^  by  Dr.  Fownes,  iv. 

535. 
,  farmyard  horsedung  analysed  by 

Dr.  Fownes,  iv.  539.  See  '« Horsedung." 

f  two  classes  of  manures,  iv.  540. 

,  bones,  fish,  guano.  Dr.  Fownes  on, 

iv.  542. 


MAKinEB  employed  in  Cheshire  (P&lin), 
V.  89 ;  marl,  90  ;  lime,  tb, ;  guano^  91 ; 
nitrate  of  soda,  tfr. 

,  experiments  on,  by  Sr  W.  Heath- 

eote,  V.  277. 

— ,  trial  of  several  artificial,  by  W. 
Miles,  V.  394 ;  Daniel's  manure,  £um- 
yard  dung,  guano,  ^-inch  bones,  and 
Stott's  salts,  395. 

,  on  making  compost-heaps  fiom  li- 
quids and  other  substances,  by  James 
Dixon,  a  prise  essay,  L  135.  See 
**  Farmyara  mannre." 

— ,  animal,  on,  by  Dr.  C.  Sprengel,  i. 
455 ;  the  age  and  kind  of  me  animal 
producing  it,  and  the  kind  of  food  used, 
458 ;  the  water  used  by  cattle,  influ- 
ence of,  459;  the  excrements  of  neat 
cattle,  t&. ;  soHd,  460 ;  liquid,  464 ;  rape- 
cake  mixed  with  urine  in  Belgium, 
471 ;  gcdle  described,  475 ;  aU  or  dung- 
hill drainage,  479  ;  the  excrements  of 
sheep,  481 ;  folding,  effect  of;  485 ; 
excrements  of  the  horse,  488 ;  excre- 
ments of  pigs,  491 ;  excrements  of 
poultry,  493  ;  on  m^htsoil,  494. 

employed  in  Nottm^^uunshire  (Oor- 

ringham),  vi.  34. 

y  on  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  top-dreann^ 

for  grass-land  in  Windsor  Park,  xiii. 
347  ;  for  barley,  by  P.  Pnsey,  349 ;  for 
wheat,  by  H.  M.  Keaiy,  267 ;  and  by 
T.  Gamett,  368. 

f  the  cultivation  of  a  furm  in  Silesia 

l^  ardficial  manure  alone  fl»r  14  years, 
by  Mr.  Rotschke,  xiiL  564. 

— ^  the  number  of  sheep  required  to 
manure  an  acre  of  land  (MortonX  i. 
404. 

— ^,  experiments  with,  on  barley,  by 
Mr.  Sim,  i.  418. 

employed  in  Cornwall  (Karkedk),  vi 

438. 

,  use  of  the  white-mustard  plant  as, 

by  T.  C.  Burrongfaes,  vii.  33. 

for    turnips,    on,   by  E.  Wagstafi; 

viiL  225. 

^  their  influence  on  the  quality  of 

wheat,  by  J.  B.  Lawes,  viii.  285. 

,  mineral,  the  ffeneral  result  of  their 

employment,  by  J.  B.  Lawes,  viii.  259. 

,  management  of^  in  Suffolk,  de- 
scribed by  H.  Raynbird,  viii.  303. 

,   management   of,    in    Devonshire 

(Tanner),  ix.  466 ;  lime,  468  ;  sea-sand, 
469 ;  seaweed,  ih, 

for  hops,  S.  Rutley  on,  ix.  561. 

used  in  South  Wales  (Read),  x.  142 ; 

sea-weed,  sea-sand,  »&. ;  lime,  143 ;  marl, 
tZi. ;  coal-4tfhe8,  144 ;  paring  and  burn- 
ing, «6. 
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HANUKES. 

Manubss  adapted  for  hemp  (Bowland- 
son),  X.  173 ;  nightsoil,  ib. 

,  on  sheep-feeding  and  mannre,  by 

J.  6.  Lawes,  part  I.,  x.  276. 

— ,  on  the  power  of  the  soil  to  vetain, 
by  H.  S.  Thompson,  xL  68. 

,  on  the  power  of  soils  to  absorb^  by 

J.  T.  Way,  xi.  323. 

,  management  of,  by  P.  Posey,  xL  414. 

used   in    Somersetshire   (Adand), 

YiL  740 ;  silt  or  mad,  741. 

,  analyses,  by  J.  T.  Way,  of  sealskin, 

xi.  765;  horsehair,  hom-shayiugs, 
feather-dost,  and  scutch,  766 ;  animal 
manure,  767  ;  box  manure,  768 ;  sewer- 
-water,  769. 

,  on  the  mineral  manure  of  Liebig, 

and  on  the  mineral  theoiy  of  manures, 
by  J.  B.  Lawes,  xii.  1,  16  ;  on  the  con- 
tinnous  growth  of  wheat  on  the  same 
soil,  manured  with  yarious  salts  and 
other  substances,  xii.  12,  16. 

,  on  variouB  manoras  for  tomips,  xii. 

33. 

,  management  of^  in  Lincolnshire 

(Chirke),  xii.  391. 

■■  ■■  employed  in  Northamptonshize 
(Beam),  xiii.  74. 

-*^,  on  the  power  of  soils  to  absorb,  by 
J.  T.  Way,  second  paper,  xiii.  123.  See 
**  Soils." 

J  analysis  of  the  manure  produced 

from  sewage-water  at  Cardiff  gaol,  by 
T.  J.  Herepath,  xiii.  197 ;  the  process 
described,  198 ;  manure  analys^xl,  ib. 

employed  in  Cumberland  (W.  Dick- 
inson), xiii.  235. 

,  analysis  of  solid  manures  of  the 

&rmyard,  xiii.  462. 

,  of  box-made,  ib. 

,  stable,  ib. 

— ,  man,  ib. 

,  horse,  ib. 

,  cow,  ib. 

,  sheep,  A, 

,  pig,  t6. 

,  poultry,  ib, 

f  pigeon,  ib. 

,  guanos,  ib. 

^  use  o^  in  East  Lothian  (Steyenson), 

xiy.  303. 

,  effect  of  farmyard  manure  on  wheat 

and  potatoes^  by  Lord  Kinnaird,  xiy. 
337. 

^  on  the  natural  law  by  which  nitrate 

of  soda  acts  as  a  manure,  and  on  its 
substitution  for  guano,  by  P.  Pusey, 
xiy.  374;  trials  on  oats  with,  380. 

,  on  farmjrard  compost,  some  of  the 

chemistry  of  (P.  Pusey),  xiy.  381 ;  on 
the  practice  of  adding  lime  to,  ib. 


MAP. 

Makumb,  those  used  in  Surrey  (£yer- 
shed),  xiy.  404. 

,  on  the  use  of  town  sewage  as,  by  J.  T. 

Way,  xy.  135.     See  "  Sewer-water." 

used  in  Oxfordshire  (Read),  xv.  238. 

used  in  Dorsetshire  (Ruegg),  xy.  433. 

— ^,  experiments  with,  for  turnips,  by 
K.  Bourne  (flesh  manure,  guano, 
shoddy,  &c.),  xyi.  88. 

,  on  the  comparatiye  yalue  of  different 

artificial  manures  ft>r  raising  a  crop  of 
swedes,  with  remarks  on  the  composi- 
tion of  the  manures  employed  io  ex- 
perimental trials  at  Cirencester,  by  Dr. 
A.  Yoelcker,  xyi.  90. 

— ,  on  the  oonyeyance  of  mineral  ma- 
nures by  railway  (Trimmer),  xyi.  134. 

'^■^  used  in  Buclungfaaaishire  (Bead), 
xyi.  303 ;  chalk,  304. 

y  experiment  on  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of,  as  applied  to  the  growUi  of 
wheat,  by  P.  Pusey,  xyi.  529. 

,  on  the  value  of  artificial,  by  J.  T. 

Way,  xvi.  533 ;  ammonia  the  manure 
for  cereals,  phosphate  of  lime  for  root- 
crops,  535 ;  effect  of  difference  of  soil 
and  climate  on,  f&. ;  the  commercial 
yalue  of  ammonia,  536 ;  of  the  yarious 
other  artificial  manures,  537-539  ;  ana- 
lyses of,  78 ;  specimens  of  ffoano,  549 ; 
of  171  specimens  of  superphosphate  of 
lime,  549. 

Mant-spiked  cord-grass,  xy.  466. 

Map  of  the  Clipstone  water-meadows 
(Denisou),  i.  360. 

of  N.  Wales  (Rowlandson),  yii.  588. 

of  the  Great  Level  of  the  fens  (J. 

A.  Clarke),  viii.  132. 

of  Suffolk  (Raynbird),  yiii.  262. 

^— of  Northumberland  (Cdbeck),  yiii. 
436. 

of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire 

(Legard),  ix.  85. 

of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 

(Chamock),  ix.  284. 

of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire 

(Milbum),  ix.  496. 

of  Lancashire  (Gamett),  x.  2. 

of  South  Wales  (Read),  x.  122. 

of  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  connection 

with  the  climate  of  Britain  (Whitley), 
xi.  1. 

of  the  British  Islands,  the  lines  of 

winter  cold  (Simpson),  xi.  617 ;  in 
illustration  of  the  temperatures  of  the 
atmosphere  in  January  and  June,  ib. 

of  Somersetshire  (Acland),  xi.  666. 

of  Lincolnshire  (Pusey),  iv.  302  ; 

(Clarke),  xii.  259. 

—  of  the  crag  formation  (Herepath), 
yii.  95. 
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Map  of  part  of  North-East  America  (John- 
ston), xiii.  8,  xiv.  1. 

»— of  Northamptonshire  (Beam),  xiii. 
44. 

^—  of  Camherland  (Dickinson),  xiii. 
247. 

of  Derbyshire  (Rowley),  xiv.  18. 

of  Surrey  (Evershed),  xiv.  396. 

of  Herefordshire  (Rowlandson),  xiv. 

433. 

' of  the  river  Nene  (Clarke),  xv.  43. 

of  Oxfordshire  (Read),  xv.  189. 

of  Dorsetshire  (Raegg),  xv.  390. 

»— of  Buckinghamshire  (Read),  xvi. 
269. 

Mare,  on  the  detection  of  pregnancy  in, 
by  W.  Youatt,i.  170. 

Mabl  burnt  into  ashes,  by  F.  Pym,  iii. 
325. 

— ,  analysis  of  the  fossiliferous  green, 
by  J.  T.  Way,  xii.  560 ;  of  the  grey 
marl  or  malm,  551. 

— ,  peat  analysed,  xiii.  536  ;  clay,  ib. ; 
chaliE,  t6. ;  upper  greensand,  ib. ;  lower 
greensand,  ib, ;  magnesian,  ib. ;  powdery, 
ib, 

,  red,  soils,  rotation  on  in  Derbyshire 

(Rowley),  xiv.  60. 

— ,  the  agricultural  importance  of  those 
of  the  New  Forest,  by  J.  Trimmer,  xvi. 
125  ;  the  ''shell  marl"  and  the  **  cherry 
marl,"  134. 

Mabumo,  the  experience  of  Mr.  W.  Lin- 
ton, at  Sherriff  Uinton  near  York,  ii.  67. 
i5«"  Soils." 

at  F.  Pym*s  at  the  Hazels  in  Bed- 
fordshire, described  by  P.  Pusey,  iii. 
216. 

,  advantages  found  by  a  repetition  of, 

in  Germany  (Bumess),  iii.  233. 

— ' —  of  a  light  sandy  soil  on  the  Duke 
of  Bedford*6  &rm  at  Wobum,  iii.  233 ; 
a  second  time,  234 ;  the  clay  employed, 
234. 

or  claying  land,  by  F.  Overman 

iii.  235 ;  used  upon  gravelly  and  sandy 
soils,  and  on  the  norland,  ib, ;  labour, 
time  of  marling,  235 ;  marling  corrects 
acidity  and  gives  solidity,  236. 

in  Norfolk  (Almack),  v.  309. 

in  Mecklenbuivh  (S.  Carr),  i.  126. 

,  the  analysis  of  a  marl  which,  having 

been  used  as  a  manure,  rendered  the 
subsequent  application  of  bones  inope- 
rative, by  Dr.  Lyon  Playftir,  vi.  575. 

• in  Suffolk,  the  soils  to  which  it  is 

applicable  (Raynbird),  viii.  312. 

in  South  Wales  (Read),  x.  143. 

— ^,  P.  Pusey  on,  xi.  407. 

Mabshall,  J.,  a  report  on  the  feeding  of 
stock  with  prepared  food,  and  a  descrip- 


MATTMft. 

taon  of  the  apparatus  employed,  a  priie 
essay,  viL  391. 

Mab«h  bent-grass,  or  squitch  fiorin,  its 
growth  in  different  situations  (Hock- 
man),  XV.  468 ;  its  soils  and  habib 
(Buckman),  xvL  366. 

Mabshxakd,  J.  Morton  on  the  improfe- 
ment  of,  iv.  580. ' 

of  Essex  (Plaistow)  lets  for  4/.  to  5^ 

per  acre,  v.  33. 

Mabshkallow,  the  common,  its  soils  sad 
habits  (Buckman),  xvi.  360. 

,  the  round-leaved,  xvi.  860. 

Mabshwood,  vale  of  (Ruegg),  xv.  4S0. 

Mabten  Mere,  in  Lancashire,  on  the 
drainage  of  a  portion  of  it,  by  H.  White, 
xiv.  156. 

Massachusetb,  the  otteindiaped  sheep  of 
(Dun),  xvi.  17. 

Mastication,  the  force  employed  in,  re- 
duced by  diaff-ontting  (Playfiur)^  ir. 
234. 

Matbicabia  chamomilla,  see  "Chamo- 
mile, wUd." 

Mawskins,  a  recipe  for  curing  the 
(Palin),  vi.  123. 

Maxims  of  the  Dutch  fiumera,  see  "  Agri- 
culture of  Netherlands." 

' in  feeding  live  stock,  see  "  Food  of 

live  stock." 

,  "  the  last  food  pays  best,"  iv.  264. 

,  the  error  of  Arthur  Tonng,  when 

he  said  of  Lincoln  heath,  "  very  little 
remains  to  do,"  iv.  302. 

,  **  every  blackcock    killed   by  its 

owner  on  Exmoor  costs  more  than  a 
full-fed  ox,"  iv.  309. 

,  the  Spanish  saying,  **  wherever  the 

foot  of  the  sheep  touches  the  land  is 
turned  into  gold,   vi.  5. 

,  "  grass  should  be  12  hours  old  for 

a  sheep  and  12  days  for  a  bnllock," 
xii.  387. 

—  in  Cumberland,  "more  depends  on 
the  rearing  of  stock  than  the  kinds  of 
stock,"  xlii.  253;  <"  the  laziest  shepheid 
has  alwavs  the  best  dog,"  270 ;  the  otd 
and  bad  rarmer^s  axiom,  "  switch  is  the 
mother  of  grass,"  273. 

on    the    Derbyshire    heavy  soils, 

**  plough  deep  to  mid  the  gold,*' xiv.  28. 

,  a  Surrey  maxim,  "all  stock  firoia  its 

birth  to  its  death  should  be  constantly 
fattening  as  well  as  growing,"  xiv.  84. 

,  an  old  exploded  Surrey,  "  faar^y 

after  mowing  must  be  exposed  to  nine 
dews,"  xiv.  87. 

— ,  **  the  worse  bred  the  female,  the 
more  likely  is  the  offspring  to  resenble 
a  well-bred  sire,"  Ix>rd  Spencer,  xir. 
223. 
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Maxims,  "  sabstances  strengthen  vegeta- 
tion  mainly  by  their  contents  of  ni- 
trogen," P.  Posey,  xiv.  377. 

— ,  "  like  produces  like,"  the  breeder's 
axiom,  on,  by  F.  Dun,  xvi.  40. 

Meadows,  see  **  Grass-lands." 

—  in  Oxfordshire  subject  to  floods 
(Read),  xv.  219. 

— ,  the  -weeds  of  (Buckman),  xvi. 
379. 

BfjSADow  barley-grass,  analysis  <^(Way), 
xiT.  177  ;  its  growth  in  different  situa- 
tions, XV.  468. 

i^—  catstail-grass,  analysis  of  (Way), 
xiv.  177. 

-^-^  Golchicum  (Buckman),  xvi.  366. 

— ^  fescue-grass,  its  growth  in  different 
situations  (^Buckman),  xv.  468. 

—  foxtail-grass,  analyas  of  (Way),  xiv. 
177  ;  its  relative  growth  in  diflerent 
situations  (Buckman),  xv.  468. 

Meadow  grasses,  analysis  of,  xiii.  466. 

— — ,  J.  Buckman  on,  xv.  466 ;  effect  of 
irrigation  upon,  467. 

Meal,  of  oat,  barley,  maize,  turnip,  and 
plantain  analysed,  xiii.  522. 

Measure  work,  on,  a  prize  essay,  by  Hugh 
Baynbird,  vii.  119. — Land  measure, 
124 ;  mowing  grasses,  ib,  ;  mowing 
wheat,  125  ;  reaping,  t6. ;  harvest 
work,  126 ;  hoeing,  ib. ;  carrots,  beets, 
wheat,  127;  harvesting,  128;  root- 
crops,  ib, ;  dibbling,  ib, ;  haulming,  129 ; 
paring  and  burning,  ib, ;  ploughing, 
ISO ;  thatdiing,  131  ;  ditching  and 
fencing,  ib, ;  lineal  measure,  table  of,  ib. ; 
drainiug,  132  ;  cubic  measure,  table  of, 
133 ;  filling  farmyard  dung,  134  ;  turn- 
ing over  manure-heaps,  135;  burning 
peat-ashes,  136 ;  threshing  wheat  and 
barley,  137 ;  table  of  corn-measure, 
136 ;  trussing  hay,  138;  shearing  sheep, 
ib, 

— ,  Lord  Portman  on,  vii.  140. 

MxASURiNo  cattle,  the  method  of,  by 
C.  Hilyard,  iii.  337. 

Heat,  annual  consumption  of,  by  an 
adult  person  (Way),  xii.  585. 

,  Sir  C.  L^on  on  the  consumption 

of,  in  France,  i.  414;  in  England, 
415. 

Mecht,  J.  J.,  on  burning  day,  vii.  297  ; 
on  its  subsequent  manuring  effects, 
xiv.  224. 

— ,  on  thin  sowing,  vii.  537. 

Mbcklenburoh,  rural  economy  of,  by 
J.  S.  Carr,  i.  124 ;  size  of  its  farms,  its 
climate,  the  haken,  ib. ;  wooden-teethed 
harrows,  t6. ;  its  system  of  cultivation, 
125 ;  rape  grown,  use  of  gypsum,  125 ; 
rape-oil    used  for  lamps,  ib, ;   a  re- 

V0L8.  I. — XVI, 


MIDOE. 

monera^ng  crop,  ib, ;  rotation  of  crops, 
f6. ;  manures,  marl,  use  of^  126  ;  pond- 
mud  and  peat,  ib, ;  breed  of  horses,  ib. ; 
oxen  employed,  ib, ;  dairy  cows,  127 ; 
Saxon  or  Merino  sheep,  t6. ;  first  intro- 
duced into  Germany,  t6. ;  calculation 
of  the  profit  of  a  fieu-m,  129;  farm 
servants,  ib,;  their  wages,  t6. ;  valuation 
of  different  fleeces  of  wool,  131. 
Medigaoo  lupulina,  see  **  Black  medick." 

—  sativa,  see  "  Lucerne." 
Mebtikgs  of  Royal  Agricultural  Society , 

report  on  the  exhibition  of  implements 
at  Liverpool,  ii.  ciii. 

—  Bristol,  ii.  338. 

—  Derby,  iv.  453. 

— —  Southampton,  v,  361. 

Shrewsbury,  vi.  303. 

— —  Newcastle,  vii.  681. 
— —  Northampton,  viii.  330. 
York,  ix.  377. 

—  Norwich,  x.  526. 
Exeter,  xi.  452. 

— ^  (the  works  of  all  nations,  1851),  xii. 
687. 

—  Lewes  (1852),  xiii.  301. 

Gloucester  (1853),  xiv.  343. 

Lincoln  (1854),  xv.  363. 

Cariisle  (1855),  xvi.  505. 

MELAMPrauK  arvense,  see  **  Purple  cow- 
wheat." 

Mellowness  of  feel  explained,  iv.  263. 
Menteath,  Sir  J.  S.,  on  Scotch  fir  and 

larch,  ix.  372. 
Mentha  arvensis,  see  "  Com  mint." 
Merino  sheep,  the,  of  Germany,  i.  127  ; 

their  wool,  131. 
,  of  France,  xiv.  215;  crossing  of, 

ib, 

,  J.  Wilson  on,  xvi.  238. 

Meslin,  the  "  metail "  of  Flanders  (rye 

and  wheat),  sometimes  sown  together 

(Rham),  iii.  249. 
Meteoroloot  of  Devonshire  (Tanner), 

ix.  456. 
— -—  in  connection  with  agriculture  (Lord 

Lovelace),  ix.  311. 
,  on  the  climate  of  the  British  islands 

in   its  effects   6n  cultivation,   by  N. 

Whitley,  xi.  1.    See  *'  Climate." 

,  P.  Pusey  on,  xi.  392. 

,  B.  Simpson  on,  xi.  617. 

Mica,  analysis  of,  xiii.  532. 

Mice  and  rats,  mode  of  destroying,  by 

J.  S.  Carr,  iii.  428. 
Midge  in  wheat  (Henslow),  ii.  22. 

,  precautions  against,  ii.  23. 

,  observations  on,  by  J.  S.  Henslow, 

iii.  36. 
- — ,  observations  on,  by  J.  Curtis,  vi. 

131. 
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Midge,  obserr^tions  ob,  by  B.  Baker^  Tii. 
273. 

iu  Oxfordshire  (Head),  xv,  213. 

MiLBURN,  M.  M.,  on  early  spring  feed, 
ii.  215. 

— — ,  on  the  farming  of  the  North 
Bidixig  of  Yorkshire,  a  prize  report, 
ix.  496. 

Meldew  in  wheat.  Professor  Heoslow  on, 
iL  9. 

,  on  the    precantions  to  be    taken 

against,  ii.  9. 

— --,  supposed  influence  of  berberry-bush 
in  producing,  ii.  13. 

^— ,  J.  S.  HenslofT  on  the  spedfic  iden- 
ti^  of  the  fungi  producing  rust  and 
mudew,  ii.  220. 

— ,  engraving  of  the  fungi,  ii.  220. 

,  the  Rev.  E.  Sidney  on,  x.  384. 

— —  in  Oxfordshire  (R^),  xv.  212. 

MiLrEB,  W.,  on  manures  and  the  growth 
of  turnips,  ii.  264. 

— ,  on  the  cultivation  of  BUUigQld-wurt> 
zel,  ii.  296. 

— ,  report  on  the  wheat  selected  for 
trial  at  Cambridge  and  on  olJier  wheats, 
iii.  391. 

— ,  on  the  growth  of  swedes,  iii.  423. 

,  trial  of  several  artificial  manures, 

V.  394. 

^experiments  withPoittevin*6manure, 

i.  410. 

^-^^  on  the  wheat  selected  for  trial  at 
Southampton,  vi.  566. 

~^,  trial  of  seedling  potatoes,  viii. 
420. 

Milk,  on  the  comparative  quality  of  the 
milk  from  Aldemey  and  Kerry  (Irish) 
cows  in  1840  on  the  farm  of  R.  Clive, 
by  R.  White,  iL  421. 

,  on  (Playfair)  that  of  a  woman, 
cow,  ass,  iv.  238;  what  is  j  found  in 
milk,  t6. ;  injurious  effects  to  young 
animals  by  feeding  them  with  skim- 
milk,  iv.  239 ;  substitute  for  new 
milk  in  the  feeding  of  young  ani- 
mals, 240;  Lord  Spencer's  practice, 
ib.  ;  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's 
practice,  «&. ;  potash  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  milk,  247 ;  the  milk  of  a 
cow  in  a  meadow  and  of  a  stall-fed 
<M)w,  ib, ;  the  milk  of  the  evenings  and 
that  of  the  morning,  ib, ;  the  milk  of 
a  cow  before  the  calf  ha^  sucked, 
«6. ;  sugar  of  milk,  248 ;  on  keeping 
animals  which  give  milk  tranquil,  ib. ; 
produce  of  poor  lands,  250 ;  Stilton, 
Cheddar,  and  Cheshire  cheeses,  com- 
position of,  251  ;  different  plants  im- 
part peculiar  flavours  to  milk*  ib. ;  the 
stall-fed    cows   of    Edinburgh,    252  ; 


MUiWA&D. 

beans,  effect  of,  on  milk,  253  ;  the  bu& 
of  a  meadow-fed  cow,  252 ;  the  milk 
of  a  consumptive  cow,  253. 
MiLX,  that  from  Irish  and  Ayrsldre  cows 

compared,  i.  442. 
,  one  gallon  of,  in  Cheshire,  its  esti- 
mated produce  (Palin),  vi.  114. 

,  the  mould  in  milk  a  fungus  (Sidney), 

X.  397. 

,  the  production  of  butter  from,  bj 

T.  Rowlandson,  xiii.  23 ;  analysis  sit 
skimmed  milk,  by  Berselius,  t6.;  of 
cream,  ib. ;  of  new  milk,  26 ;  from 
cows  fed  on  different  food,  ib. ;  quan» 
tity  of  butter  yielded  by  new  milk  by 
hand  and  by  machine  chnmings,  38 ; 
in  Che^ire  that  from  cows  fed  on 
clover  or  vetches  does  not,  it  is  thought, 
produce  first-class  cheese,  29. 
—,  hurge  produce  of  a  Cumberland  <sow 
(Dickinson),  xiii.  2.'>5. 

i  rendered  bitter  by  cows  feeding  oi 
certain  plants  (Ruegg),  xiv.  69  ;    xei- 
moval  of  turnipy  taste  from,  72. 
MiLK-FXVEa  in  cows  (Sibbald),  xii.  557. 
Milking  cows,  on  the  operation  of»  by 

T.  Rowlandson,  xiii.  30. 
Millipedes  described  by  J.  Curtis*  v. 
228 ;  those  that  infest  the  pea  and  bean 
crop,  vii.  404. 
Mills  for  grinding  fine  meal,  a  report  by 
P.  Pusey  of  those  shown  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  (in  1851),  xii.  635. 

,  on  those  exhibited  at  the  Lewes 

meeting  (in  1852),  xiii.  317. 
,  water-mills,  the  obstacles  they  pre- 
sent to  the  drainage  of  land  (Wood), 
xiii.  369,  372. 
— ,  water-mills,  their  injurious  effects 
in  preventing  the  drainage  of  a  district 
(Henderson),  xiv.  730-1-3-7  ;  beneficial 
results  to  drainage  and  to  the  public 
health  by  their  removal,  140;  in  the 
Wey  and  Mole  valleys  (Evershed),  xiv. 
418. 
— ^,  at  the  Gloucester  meeting  (1853), 

xiv.  361. 
,  water-mills,  the  obstacles  they  pre- 
sent generally  to  the  drainage  of  a  dis- 
trict  (Clarke),  xv.  3 ;  the  obstruetive 
mills  of  the  Nene,  61 ;  encroachments 
of  the  millers,  67. 
,  their  injurious  effects  in  Dorset- 
shire (Ruegg),  XV.  427. 
MiLWABD,  R.,  experiment  <m  drainage  at 
different  depths,  xiv.  210. 

,  on  improving  grass-land  (draining* 

manuring),  xiv.  430. 

f  report  on  the  exhibition  of  live 

stock  at  the  Gloucester  meeting  (1853), 
xiv.  456. 
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MZNEBAL   coBstitueots    of   pltntB,  j  the 

(Fovnes),  iv.  523. 
•— —  manarosy  ike  genenj  result  of  their 

employment,  by   J.  B.    Lawes,  yiii. 

ftS9. 
— r*-!  substances  eatea   beneficially    by 

pigs  (Laves),  xiv.  472. 
JAiSELTOE,  its  habits  (Buckman),   xti. 

362;  its  injurious  effect  upon  apple- 
trees,  374.  . 
Mmts,  N.  Whidey  on,  xi.  27. 

.  B.  Simpson  on,  xL  632. 

MoLE-cBiCKBT,  on  the,  by  J.  Cnrtis,  Tii. 

432. 
MoLiNiA  casrulia  (melica),  tee  *^  Purple 

melic-grass." 
Moon,  its  influence  on  the  weather  and 

on  agricultural  operations  (Lord  Ia>v»- 

lace),  ix.  339. 
MooDT,  Lieut-Goveraor,  on  the  tussao- 

gmss  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  iv.  17, 

vii.  72.    See  "  Tussac-grass." 
— ,  further  account  of  the  tussac-grass, 

▼.50. 
MooR-PAN,  analysis  of  a  ^ecimen  of, 

from  Argyleshire,  xiii.  664. 
Moore,  £.  W.,  experiments  by,  on  the 

feeding  qualities  of  different  breeds  of 

sheep,  vii.  294. 
HooBi^ND,  see  "  Heath-land." 
,  on  the  application  of  clay  to^  iii. 

427. 
MoLLEBABT,  a  levclUDg  implement   of 

the  Dutch  farmer  (Rhun),  ii.  61. 
Morton,  J.  C,  on  the  vhite  Belgian 

carrot,  ii.  40. 
•— ,  trials  in  the  &ttening  of  some  pigs, 

iv.  233. 
— ,  on  the  muntenance  of  fertility  in 

iMW  arable  land*  vii.  263. 
',  on  increasing  our  supplies  of  animal 

food,  a  prise  essay,  x.  341. 
Morton,  J.,  on  the  present  slate  of  agri- 

cnltural  mechanics,  priae   essay,  iii. 

101. 
-^ — ,  on  the  mode  of  cultivation  adopted 

at  Stinchcombe  Farm,  i.  366. 
Morayshtre  Farmers'  Club,   report  of 

committee  of,  on  the  growth  of  turnips 

with  new  manures,  v.  447. 
Moss,  on  its  removal  from  pastures,  by 

R.  Smith,  ix.  25. 
MossLAND,  on  the  cultivation  of,  in  Lan- 
cashire (Gamett),  x.  1 1-25. 
MouLD-BOARiM,  the,  in  ploughs,  on,  by  P. 

Pusey,  xii.  566. 
MouLDiNESs,    Bev.    £.   Sidney  on,   x. 

383. 

of  stacked  hay,  x.  891,  396. 

^—  of  bread  and  the  inside  of  casks,  x. 

896. 


IIT080t:s. 

Mowing,  prices  of  taskwork,  by  N, 
Raynbiru,  vii.  124. 

Mud  used  as  a  manure  in  the  Nether- 
lands (Rham),  ii.  43. 

,  pond,  used  as  a  manure  with  guano, 

&c.«  for  grass-lands,  by  £.  S.  Iteme, 
X.399. 

on  the  Trent  used  for  warping  ana- 
lysed, by  T.  J.  Herepath,  xi.  97. 

of  the  Nile  analysed,  xi.  112. 

— t  or  silt,  of  the  Somersetshire  rivers 
(Adand),  xi.  741. 

,  river,  analysis  o^  xiii.  536. 

Mule,  the,  Mr.  Orton  on  the  breeding  of^ 
xvi.  43 ;  hybrids  of  various  animals, 
44. 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  analysis  of,  xiii. 
490. 

Murchison,  R.  I.,  on  the  tchonioi  gem 
or  black  earth  of  the  central  resions  of 
Russia,  iii.  126.    See  *'  Russia.'^ 

Murrain  in  sheep,  J.  Seaman  on,  xvi.  5. 

,  F.  Dun  on,  xvi.  408. 

MuRTON,  J.,   on   the  improvement  of 

.    marshland,  iv.  560. 

,  an  account  of  an  experiment  pn  the 

relative  yaiuea  of  several  varieties  of 
wheat,  1.  39. 

Muscle,  fat  and,  an  essay  on,  by  W,  F. 
Karkeek,  v.  245.    See  *•  Fat." 

Mustard,  ob  the  use  of  ^wing  mustard 
ibr  feed,  or  to  plough  m  as  a  prepara- 

,  tion  for  a  wheat  crop,  by  G.  Jesty,  iv. 
567,  V.  356. 

,  white  and  brown,  grown  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  £^x  (Baker),  v.  36 ;  the  pro- 
duce of,  37  ;  brown  mustard  mostly 
prohibited  in  leases,  ib. 

,  white,  crops  of,  destroy  the  wire- 
worm  (Curtis),  V.  203. 

— ^,  sown  in  Norfolk  ( Jesty),  v.  334. 

,  on  the  growth  of  white  mustard  as 

a  green  crop  for  sheep,  by  John  Gray, 
V.  860. 

,  white,  grown  and  ploughed  in  as  a 

manure  in  Northamptonshire  (Beam), 
xiii.  67 ;  cows  fond  of  it,  ib. 

,  analysis  of,  when  green,  xiii.  474. 

— ^,  analysis  of  seeds  and  straw  of  white 
mustard,  xiii.  474  ;  of  seeds  and  straw 
of  brown  mustard,  ib. 

-*-— » growth  of,  in  Oxfordshire  (Read), 
XV.  206. 

MuTTON-SDET  is  ofteB  given  to  fattening 
ducks  (Playfiiir),  iv.  284. 

MYoaoTis  arvensis,  see  ^*  Com  forget-me- 
not." 
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N. 

Narew,  or  wild  rape,  its  soils  and  habits 
(Backman),  xwi.  360. 

Narbow-leavbd  oat-grass  (Backman), 
XT.  464 ;  its  growth  in  different  situa- 
tions (Backman),  xv.  468,  xyi.  366. 

Naticulab  diseases  in  horses  (Dun),  xiv. 
116. 

Nene  valley,  W.  Beam  on  the  drainage 
of,  xiii.  109. 

— ,  J.  A.  Clarke  on  the  drainage  of,  xv. 
42 ;  varying  levels  of  the  tide  of  the 
Nene,  53-55  ;  the  npper  valley  of,  60 ; 
obstructive  nulls  of,  61 ;  encroachments 
of  itsmillers,62 ;  analyns  of  its  water,67. 

NxsBiT,  J.  C.,  analysb  of  the  mineral  in- 
gredients of  the  hop,  vii.  210. 

,  on  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 

formation  of  nitrates,  xiv.  391 ;  the  pre- 
paration of  artificial  nitre  beds,  392. 

Netherby,  the  estate  of,  in  Cumberland, 
its  farming  (Dickinson),  xiii.  221. 

Netherlands,  the  agriculture  of,  tbeRev* 
W.  L.  Rham  on,  ii.  43 ;  its  climate,  ib. ; 
soil,  ib. ;  mud  used  as  a  manure,  ib. ; 
mode  of  trenching  their  soils,  44  ;  of  re- 
claiming barren  lands,  ib. ;  the  moUe- 
bart,  ib. ;  broom  sown,  ib. ;  their  crops : 
clover,  white  carrots,  rye,  ib. ;  use  of 
Dutch  ashes  for  clover,  ib.  ;  maxim 
of  the  Flemish,  46 ;  the  land  never 
idle,  ib, ;  different  seeds  sown  amongst 

Sowing  crops,  ib. ;  liquid  manure,  47  ; 
e  stirring,  pulverizing,  and  mixing  of 
poor  land,  50 ;  few  meadows,  56 ;  the 
cows  lie  on  smooth  bricks,  57 ;    im- 

flements  of  tillage,  57 ;  figures  of  old 
lemish  plough,  58  ;  of  double-breasted 
plough,  59 ;  of  the  tralneau,  ib, ;  of  the 
rodded  hurdle,  60 ;  of  themollebart,  61 ; 
the  ploughing,  62  ;  rotation  of  crops,  iii. 
240  ;  on  a  poor  sandy  soil,  241 ;  growth 
of  carrots  amongst  growing  crops,  243 ; 
spurrey  as  a  green  crop,  244 ;  rotation 
of  crops  on  rich  light  soil,  245 ;  appli- 
cations of  manure,  i&.;  manure  for 
wheat  after  potatoes,  246 ;  hops  grown 
near  Alost,  ib. ;  growth  of  flax,  ib. ; 
rotation  of  crops  for  a  good  strong 
'  loam,  247  ;  b^ms,  how  sown,  ib, ; 
carrots  grown  in  deep  well -stirred 
loams,  248 ;  quantity  of  seed  employed, 
t6. ;  a  mixture  of  ije  and  wheat  is 
sown,  249  ;  growth  of  chicory,  251,  see 
'*  Chicory ;"  the  oUy  seeds  cultivated 
by  the  Flemish,  251 ;  growth  of  colza, 
252;  crop  described,  «&.;  their  imple- 
ment called  a  plantoir,  with  a  sketch, 
253 ;  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  254 ; 
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the  growth  of  flax,  ib. ;  the  cnltiTatioB 
of  hemp,  257 ;  the  way  in  which  thdr 
cows  are  fed,  258  ;  their  dairiies,  259 ; 
the  cows,  261 ;  cheese,  ib, ;  Gonda  or 
new-milk  cheese,  261 ;  Dutch  cheese, 
t&. ;  oxen,  262  ;  sheep,  t&.;  horses,  ^. ; 
roads  paved,  263 ;  the  chief  excellences 
of  the  husbandry  of  the  Netherlands, 
t6. 

Netherlands,  on  the  growth  of  beetroot 
in,  for  sugar,  by  J.  Wilsou,  xiii.  144. 

,  the  import  of  butter,  salted  and 

fresh,  from  (^Ruegg),  xiv.  75,  77. 

Nets  for  foldmg,  used  in]  Northumber- 
land, ii.  169. 

Nettle,  the  white  dead  (Buckman),  xvu 
364. 

,  the  henbit.  xvi.  364. 

,  the  red  dead,  xvi.  364. 

— ^,  the  common  stinging,  xvi.  366. 

,  the  small  stin^ng,  xvi.  366. 

Newcastle  meeting,  the  implements  ex- 
hibited there,  on,  by  J.  Parkes,  vii.  68K 

Newberrt^s  dibbling-machine,  report  on, 
by  J.  H.  Langston,  iii.  316. 

New  Forest,  on  the  improvement  of  the 
soils  o^  by  J.  Trimmer,  xvi.  138  ;  cul- 
tivation of  Airze  on,  ib, 

Newman,C.,  trials  with  cubic  pHetre,ii.260. 

NiCHOLLS,  G.,  on  the  cultivation  of  flax, 
V.  547,  viii.  438. 

,  on  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 

labourer,  with  suggestions  for  its  im- 
provement, vii.  I. 

,  on  box'feeding  with  linseed  com- 
pounds, viii.  473. 

NiooL,  J.  D.,  experiment  with  nitrate  of 
soda  and  guano  on  a  peat-bog,  xv.  185. 

NiOHTSOiL,  Dr.  C.  Sprengel  on,  i.  494. 

,  the  best  manure  for  hemp  (Row- 

landson),  x.  173. 

,  analysis  of  faeces  of  man,  xiii.  4S2. 

— ,  amount  of  the  fieoes  and  urine  pro- 
duced by  an  individual  (Way),  xv.  140 ; 
analysis  of  these,  141, 142, 143. 

-»^,  commercial,  dried,  trials  with,  as  a 
manure  for  swedes,  by  Dr.  A.  VoelckeTy 
xvi.  95. 

Nile  river,  analysis  of  the  deposit  or  mud 
of  (RegnauU  and  Lassfugne},  xi.  1  IS. 

Nipplewort,  the,  its  soils  and  habits 
(Buckman),  xvi.  361. 

Nitrate  of  potash,  Dr.  Fownes  on,  iv. 
544. 

— — ,  experiments  with,  upon  oats,  barley^ 
and  wheat,  by  J.  Hannam,  v.  267. 

,  Lord  Zetland's  trials  with,  i.  S80. 

described  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and 

by  Evelyn  as  a  manure,  xiii.  350. 

,  analysis  of,  xiii.  490. 

,  J.  C.  Ne*bit  on  the  preparaticii  of 
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artificial  nitre  beds,  xiy.  393 ;  aoalyns 
of  one  at  Kennington,  t&. 
NiTBATE  of  soda,  or  cttbio  petre,  experi- 
ment and  conununications  on  its  appli- 
•cation  as  a  manore,  by  D.  Barclay,  ii. 
117,  129. 

Trials  by  P.  Pnsey,  ii.  118. 

the  Earl  of  Zetland,  ii.  124. 

-^  J.  Alderson,  ii.  125. 

W.  Calrert,  ii.  126. 

—  Drewitt  and  Son,  ii.  127. 
G.  Dewdney,  ib, 

— —  J.  Burgess,  ii.  131. 
J.  R.  Barker,  ii.  133. 

—  J.  GreVf  ii-  134. 

J.  C.  Jobling,  ii.  136. 

W.  Greaves,  ii.  137. 

W.  L.  Rham,  ii.  139. 

W.  H.  Hyett,  i6. 

W.  S.  Stratford,  ii.  259. 

J.  Rodwell,  ii.  260. 

—  C.  Newman,  ib, 
W.  Clarke,  It.  276. 

^— ,  Dr.  Fownes  on,  iv.  544. 
,  — — ,  experiments  with,  upon  oats,  barley, 
and  wheat,  by  J.  Hannam,  y.  267. 
,  Lord  Dacre  on,  i.  278. 

— ,  Lord  Zetland  on,  i.  280. 

,  experiments  with,  by  W.  Calvert, 

(wheat  and  oato),  i.  423;  by  George 
Dewdney  (on  wheat,  oats,  pastures,  and 
onions),  i.  425 ;  by  D.  Barclay  (upon 
wheat,  sainfom,  clover  -  seeds,  tares, 
I  meadow  and  pasture,  and  swede  tur- 
nips), 426 ;  by  Drewitt  and  Son  (com 
crops  and  turnips),  424. 

•»-«  as  a  top-dressing  for  wheat,  by  P. 
Pusey,  xii.  202. 

■  and  salt  as  a  top-dressing  for  wheat, 
by  H.  W.  Keary,  xiii.  200. 

«— ,  effect  of,  in  top-dressing  grass  in 
Windsor  Park,  by  F.  H.  Seymour,  xiii. 
347. 

^— ^  on  the  source  and  supply  of,  and  its 
nse  in  small  quantities  as  a  restorative 
to  com  crops,  by  P.  Pusey,  xiii.  349 ; 
its  origin,  355. 

*— ,  adulterated  with  gypsum  (Pnsey), 
xiii.  362. 

— — ,  mixed  with  salt,  used  as  a  top-dress- 
ing for  wheat  in  Norfolk,  xiii.  364,  by 
H.  W.  Keary,  367 ;  by  T.  Gamett,  368. 
■,  analysis  of,  xiii.  490. 

,  experiments  on  wheat  with,   and 

with   gnano,  soot,  gypsum,  and  salt 
(Sir  J.Tylden),xiv,  15. 

— —  used  as  a  top-dressing  for  wheat  in 

Surrey  (Evershed),  xiv.  98 ;  and  as  the 

only  manure  on  a  plot  for  fifteen  years,  ib, 

,  on  the  natural  law  by  which  cubic 

saltpetre  acts  as  a  manure,  and  on  its 


KOBFOLK. 

substitution  for  ffuano,  by  P.  Pnsey, 
xiv.  374 ;  effect  of;  on  grass,  376 ;  sub- 
stances strengthen  vegetation  mainly 
by  their  contents  of  nitrogen,  xiv.  377. 

NiTBATB  of  soda  used  for  grass  on  a 
peat-boji;  (J.  Nicol),  xv.  185. 

y  on  roreign  nitrates,  by  P.  Pusey,  xv. 

515  ;  analysis  of,  by  J.  T.  Way,  616. 

Nitric  acid,  its  effect  on  grass  (P.Pusey), 
xiv.  376. 

Nitboobk,  connection  between,  and  the 
nutrition  of  food  (Daubene^),  ii.  254. 

— ,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  m  the  seed 
varies  according  to  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  contained  in  the  manure  of  the 
soil  (Hannam),  iv.  179 ;  Hermbstaedt's 
trials  with  wheat,  aee  "  Wheat." 

— , .  how  obtained  by  phints  from  the 
atmo^here  and  from  animal  manures 
(Fownes),  iv.  618.  See  "Food  of 
plants." 

— —  is  the  element  mainly  required  as 
manure  on  ordinary  soils  by  our  com- 
crops  (P.  Pusey),  xiii.  358. 

,  amount  of,  in  cubic  and  salt  petres, 

and  in  guano  (Pusey),  xiii.  360. 

,  chemical  i>roperties  of,  xiii.  425. 

^^,  origin  of,  in  plants  (P.  Pusey),  xiv, 
377  ;  by  A.  Voelcker,  382. 

— ,  the  atmosphere  as  a  source  of,  to 
plants,  by  J.  T.  Way,  xvi.  249 ;  M. 
Saussnre's  researches,  252 ;  Liebig's,253; 
Boussinganlt's  253,  259 ;  Grager's,  254 ; 
Kemp's,  ib, ;  Fresenius's,  ib, ;  De  Ville's, 
255 ;  Barral's,  258 ;  Lawes  and  Gil- 
bert's, 261. 

Norfolk,  West,  on  the  improvements 
which  have  taken  place  in,  by  Earl 
Spencer,  iii.  1 ;  Lord  Leicester's  efforts, 
t6. ;  West  Norfolk  as  a  rye  and  as  a 
wheat  growing  district,  ib, ;  Lord  Lei- 
cester, when  he  began  fiirming,  3 ;  the 
rent  of  it  then,  t6. ;  origin  of  the  Holk- 
ham  sheep-shearinffs,  ib. ;  the  soil  of  the 
district,  t6. ;  introduction  of  the  use  of 
marl,  ib, ;  Norfolk  sheep,  ib, ;  no  cattie, 
4 ;  Lord  Leicester  and  Bakewell's  breed 
of  cattie,  ib,i  and  the  Leicester  sheep 
and  theSontndown,i&. ;  and  the  Merino, 
f6. ;  his  breed  of  pigs,  6  ;  the  growth  of 
wheat  in  Norfolk  before  1778,  6  ;  the 
late  Mr.  Overman,  6 ;  the  rotation  of 
the  Norfolk  farmers  previous  to  this 
time,  6  ;  the  late  Mr.  Overman's  lease, 
and  its  covenants,  7 ;  the  general  causes 
which  led  to  Lord  Leicester's  success, 
ib, ;  his  meetings,  his  liberal  feelings, 
his  hosmtalitv,  8  ;  long  leases,  ib, 

— -,  on  Norfolk  draining,  by  H.  Evans, 
iv.  43. 

— y  on  the  agricoltnre  of,  by  Barugh 
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Almack,  ▼.  307 ;  its  ploa^hing  and 
drilling,  «6. ;  state  of  its  draiBage,  808  ; 
its  fences,  309 ;  daring  and  marling, 
«&.;  claying  in  the  fens,  311  ;  by  Mr. 
Cambridge  of  Sooth  Roncton,  ib, ;  ma* 
nurvs,  313;  horses,  314;  cattle,  316; 
sheep  of,  317 ;  the  old  Norfolk  breed, 
*^' ;  pigs*  318  J  yfti^Si  boxes,  buildings, 
&c.,  319  ;  course  of  cropping  and  im- 
plements used,  321 ;  the  farms  of  John 
Hudson  of  Castleacre,  321 ;  turnip  enl- 
tivation,  322  ;  the  practice  of  some  of 
the  best  Norfolk  farmers,  324 ;  setting 
out  of  turnips,  325;  barley  cultivation, 
826;  clover  cultivation,  328;  sketch 
of  a  neir  sheep-hurdle,  328 ;  preparing 
for  wheat,  ib, ;  the  use  of  draught  oxen, 
330 ;  mustard-sowing,  334 ;  oats  little 
cultivated,  336 ;  beans,  growth  of,  839  ; 
tares,  t6. ;  cabbages,  340 ;  tenure  of  the 
farms,  341;  CokeEarlofLeicester'sprac- 
tice,  i6.;  alteration  in  the  breed  of  sheep, 
350 ;  account  of  the  number  of  cattle 
and  sheep  at  Smithfield  market  on  three 
market-days  in  1843, 1844, 351 ;  experi- 
ments on  the  best  distance  of  the  rows 
in  drilling  wheat,  by  Mr.  Blyth,  of 
Bumham,  352 ;  quantity  of  seed,  353  ; 
dibbling  wheat,  355 ;  agricultural  la- 
bourers, 356. 

Norfolk,  on  the  geology  of,  as  illustrat- 
ing the  laws  of  the  distribution  of 
soils,  by  J.  Trimmer,  vii.  444  ;  the  crag, 
458  ;the  freshwater-beds,  459;  the  lower 
and  upper  drift,  461  ;  the  peat,  474 ; 
alluvial  district  of  East  Norfolk,  472  ; 
of  West  Norfolk,  477  ;  fossil  manured 
of  Norfolk,  478. 

— ,  the  chalks  of,  described  by  J.  Trim- 
mer, xii.  480. 

•^-~,  the  Arming  of  the  light  soils  of, 
(Haxton),  xv.  115;  its  different  rota- 
tions compared,  116. 

^—  down  sheep,  the,  J.  Wilson  on,  xvi. 
234. 

Northampton  meeting,  report  of  the 
stewards  of  the  implements  exhibited 
at,  viii.  330. 

NoRTHAHPTONSHTBS,  On  the  farming  of, 
by  W.  Beam,  a  prize  essay,  xiii.  44  ; 
its  soils — the  lower  oolite,  48  ;  the  lias, 
ib, ;  division  of  its  soils  and  subsoils, 
49 ;  the  management  of  its  red  stony 
and  pandy  soils,  on  -which  are  its  stock 
farms,  52;  its  rotation  of  crops,  t&. ;  its 
turnip  crops,  ib. ;  its  barley  crops,  56, 
69  ;  Its  clover-seeds,  57 ;  the  wheat 
crop,  58,  59 ;  the  management  of  the 
heavy  soils,  61  ;  its  rotations,  ib, ;  fal- 
lows, 62;  its  root-crops,  ib.;  its  corn- 
crops,  64 ;  white  mustard  grown  and 
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ploughed  in  as  mimure,  cows  fond  of, 
67 ;  the  management  of  the  moory  and 
peaty  soils,  69  ;  its  rotations,  70 ;  the 
horses,  71 ;  the  implements,  72 ;  ma- 
nures, 74;  the  management  of  grass- 
land, 76 ;  cattle,  81 ;  sheep,  82  ;  pigs, 
85;  its  &nn-buildii^,  ib.;  labourers 
and  cottage  allotments,  88 ;  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Sev.  €.  Smith,  of  Lois 
Weedon,  91  ;  laud-drainage,  92 ;  im- 
provements in  its  farming  since  1806, 
97;  on  the  drainage  of  the  Nene 
VaUey,  109. 

NoRTHOOTE,  Sir  Stafford,  on  an  improved 
and  cheaper  system  of  laying  out  oatch- 
meadows,  xiii.  179. 

Northumberland,  its  past  and  present 
state  of  agriculture,  by  J.  Grey,  li.  151 ; 
its  ancient  disordered  state,  ib. ;  its 
wooden  harrows,  t&. ;  when  iu agricul- 
ture began  to  improve,  1 53 ;  the  Messrs. 
Culley,  ib. ;  when  turnips  generally  in- 
troduced into  its  field  culture,  th. ;  when 
first  sown  in  drills  in,  154 ;  its  soils, 
mountain  pasture,  and  unprofitable 
wastes,  156;  its  fiertile  vales,  t&. ;  its 
farm-leases,  t&. ;  the  soil  and  siae  of 
farms  in  its  different  districts,  ib. ;  the 
rental  of  the  farm  of  WariL,  158 ;  the 
rental  of  the  farms  of  the  Greenwich 
Hospital  estate  since  1772, 160 ;  rota- 
tion of  crops  an  its  turnip  soils,  161 ; 
the  potato  and  UopeUm  oats,  the  com- 
mon Scotch  and  Angus,  ib. ;  growers  of 
spring' wheat  and  barley  with  grass- 
seeds,  162 ;  wheat,  cultivation  of,  A.; 
the  oat  crop,  when  cut,  t&. ;  their  mode 
of  harvesting  oats,  t6. ;  the  varieties  of 
barley  cultivated  in  this  county,  164; 
barley  harvest,  ib. ;  its  tumtp  cultiva- 
tion, ib,;  the  average  produce  of  the 
best  turnip  Northumberland  diatricts, 
167  ;  horse-hoeing  turnips,  168  ;  mode 
of  storing  turnips,  169 ;  the  seeding 
properties  of  the  turnips  grown  in  this 
county,  171 ;  their  grass-seeds  sown 
with  a  drill,  172;  its  old  meadow- 
lands,  173;  hay,  how  made,  «&. ;  hay 
badly  made  there,  t6. 

— ,  the  sheen  stock  in  the  hill  district> 
ii.  174  ;  in  the  lowlands^  ib, ;  when  the 
Ldcester  first  introduced,  ib. ;  the  dis- 
trict for  sheep,  ib. ;  the  price  of  sheep 
per  head,  175 ;  the  first  cross  between 
Cheviot  ewes  and  Leicester  rams,  ib. 

,  its  cattle,  ii.  176  ;  the  bretfd,  when 

introduced,  t6. ;  its  West  Highlanders, 
t6. ;  its  general  stock  of  cattle,  t&. ;  the 
cross  b^ween  the  shorthorns  and  the 
West  Highlanders,  t6. ;  their  manage- 
ment of  cattle,  177  ;  stall-feeding,  ib. 
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KoRTHUHBEiix.ANi>,  ploQghiBg  by  oxen, 
ii.  177;  the  farm-horses  uMsd  in  this 
county,  ib, ;  their  implements,  ib. ;  thresh- 
ing-machines, 178;  one-horse  harvest 
oarts  and  waggons,  t6. ;  the  ploughs 
used  here,  t&. ;  manores  commonly  u^, 
1(K) ;  lime,  how  applied,  t6. ;  lime  often 
repeated,  effect  of,  t6. ;  effect  on  the  herb- 
age, t6. ;  bones,  nse  of,  181 ;  rotation 
adopted  on  wheat  lands,  r82 ;  farm- 
servants  on  larger  ianns  in  this  connty, 
how  engaged,  1 83 ;  the  bondage  system, 
184;  duration,  what  it  includ4,  ib.; 
hind's  cottage,  185 ;  wages  chiefly  paid 
in  kind,  186 ;  advantages  of  this  mode  of 
payment,  187 ;  farm-buildiugs  of  stone, 
how  covered,  190. 

,  on  the  agriculture  of,  by  T.  L.  Col- 
beck,  a  prize  essay,  viii.  422  ;  the  Mil 
or  breeding  farms,  429;  the  turnip 
fiums,  431 ;  the  grazing  farms,  438 ; 
farm-labourers,  435;  map  of  county, 
437. 

Norwich  meeting,  report  on  the  exhibi- 
tion and  trial  of  implements  at,  by  H. 
S.  Thompson,  x.  526. 

— -,  award  of  premiums  for  live  stock 
at,  xi.  XV. ;  for  implements,  xxv. 

NoRWBGTAN  harrows,  on  those  shown  at 
the  Lewes  meeting  (1852),  xiii.  316 ; 
at  Gloucester  (185S),  xiv.  358. 

NoTTiNGHAHSHiBE,  the  agriculture  of, 
by  R.  W.  Corringham,  vi.  1 ;  the  soil, 
the  new  red  sandstonei  tb, ;  the  western 
or  sand  district,  2 ;  the  ancient  forest  of 
Sherwood,  ib, ;  size  of  farms,  3  ;  what 
the  late  Duke  of  Portland  did  for  Not^ 
tingfaamshire,  4 ;  the  Clipstone  meads, 
ib, ;  the  first  introduction  of  the  swede 
turnip  into  the  connty,  5;  its  turnip 
crops,  6,  7  ;  course  of  cropping,  7  ;  its 
barley  crops,  11 ;  its  grass  crops,  12 ; 

'^  seeds  sown  for,  13  ;  its  wheat  crops,  14 ; 
use  of  bones  for  turnips  before  1794, 
17 ;  its  sheep,  17 ;  the  introduction  of 
the  Bakewell  breed,  18  ;  cattle  of  the 
county,  20 ;  its  calves,  21  ;  its  pigs, 
ib, ;  its  horses,  22 ;  the  limestone  dis- 
trict of  Nottinghamshire,  23 ;  its  course 
of  crojpping,  ib, ;  the  south-eastern  or 
day  district,  24  ;  its  rotation  of  crops, 
25;  size  of  the  £ftrms,  SO;  drainage, 
ib, ;  manures  emplcr^ed,  34 ;  its  lime, 
35 ;  varying  quality  of,  ib. ;  Yorkshire 
lime,  ib. ;  Derbyshire  lime,  ib. ;  the  im- 
plementsof,  36 ;  allotments  to  cottagers, 
38;  water-meadows,  39;  wages,  ib.i 
the  district  called  the  Cars,  40 ;  Hi^eld 
Chace,40. 

NouEL,  Malingie,  on  a  method  of  obtain- 
ing immediate  fixity  of  type  in  forming 


OATS. 

a  new  breed  of  sheep,  translated  by  P. 
Pusey,  xiv.  214. 

NowLSON,  J.  S.,  statement  of  a  new  and 
successful  rotation  of  crops  for  heavy 
clays,  iv.  409.  See  «  Rotation  of  crops," 
"Clays." 

Nurseries  of  young  timber-trees,  on 
(Falkener),  iii.  278, 

Nut-refuse  (probably  cocoa-nut),  expe- 
riments with,  as  a  manure  for  swedes, 
by  Dr.  A.  Voeleker,  xvi.  95. 

Nutritive  value,  see  "  Food." 


0. 

Oak,  the,  its  planting  and  management 

(Falkener),  ui.  268. 
,  analysis    of  its  wood,   bark,  and 

leaves,  xiii.  530. 
,  the  growth  of,   in  the  Weald  of 

Surrey  (tvershed),  xiv.  416. 
in  Herefordshire  (Rowlandson),  xiv. 

451. 
Oatmeal,  the,  of  CumberUmd,  by  W. 

Dickinson,  xiii.  232. 

,  analysis  of,  xiii.  522. 

Oats,    their    mode    of    harvesting    in 

Northumberland  (Grey),  ii.  162. 
,  varieties  cultivated  in  that  county, 

ii.  161. 
— ,  the  Dyock,  on,  by  the  Rev.  R.  W. 

Fisher,  iii.  387  ;  cultivation  on  consider- 
able elevations,  387;  Mr.  Pusey  on,  388. 
• ,  seed  and  straw  analysed  by  Dr. 

Fownes,  iii.  530. 
,  the  average  produce  of  Essex,  per 

acre,  is  about  40  bushels  (Baker),  v.  39. 
,  the  ravages  of  the  wireworm  upon 

(Curtis),  V.  191. 
— — ,  experiments  on,  with  nitrates  of 

soda  and  potash,  salt  and  rape-dust,  by 

John  Hannam,  v.  267. 
-^— ,  little  grown  in  Norfbik  (Almack), 

V.336. 
^^,  top-dressed  with  saltpetre,   by  J. 

Everitt,  i.  281. 
,  analysis  of  the  ashes  of,  by  Way 

and  Ogston,  vH.  645,  xi.  498. 
,  the  cultivation  of,  in  the  E.  R.  of 

Yorkshire,  by  G.  Legard,  ix.  113. 
,  grown  on  land  after  paring  and 

burning  (Pusey),  ix.  423. 
— — ,  on  the  situations  best  adapted  to 

the  growth  of,  by  N.  Whitley,  xi.  50. 
,  analysis  of,  grown  on  warp  soils,  by 

T.  J.  Herepath,  xi.  107. 
^^,  growth  of,  in  Gloucestershire  (Bra- 

vendar),  xi.  138. 
— ,  analysis  of  oat-straw,  by  J.T.  Way, 

xi.  500. 
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Oats,  effect  of  climate  on  the  growth  of, 
by  B.  Simpson,  xi.  653. 

— ,  on  the  cultivation  of,  a  prize  essay, 
by  J.  Haxton,  xii.  105 ;  soils  best 
adapted  for,  107  ;  S.  Bennett  on,  113 ; 
on  early  sowing,  t6. ;  varieties  o^  114 ; 
potato-oat,  ib, ;  sandy  oat,  115 ;  Sherriff 
oat,  116  ;  Hoptonn  oat,  ib, ;  late  or  com- 
mon white  oats,  117;  dun  oat  1 19 ;  the 
kernel  or  groat,  122 ;  general  manage- 
ment, 123 ;  on  ploughing  lea  ground 
for,  125 ;  sowing  and  harrowing,  126  ; 
on  manures  for,  127 ;  on  harvesting, 

■ :  cutting  it  not  quite  ripe,  129  ;  the  eco- 
nomical use  of.  131. 

— ,  powth  of,  in  Cumberland  (W. 
Dickinson),  xiii.  232. 

— -*,  analysis  of,  by  £.  T.  Hemming,  xiii. 
450,  474. 

,  analysis  of  a  soil  where  oats  rotted, 

at  Fampherston,  xiii.  552.  , 

— ,  growth  of,  in  East  Lothian  (Steven- 
son), xiv.  286. 

•— ^,  trials  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  by  P.  Pusey,  xiv.  380. 

— ,  growth  of,  on  light  flinty  chalk 
soils  (J.  Haxton),  xv.  101 ;  on  other 
light  soils,  113;  on  the  sandy  soils  of 
Norfolk,  121. 

-^-,  growth  of,  in  Oxfordshire  (C.Read), 
XV.  214. 

— ,  growth  of;  on  different  soils  (Cole- 
man), xvi.  202. 

< ,  growth   of,    in  Buckinghamshire 

(G.  Read),  xvi.  289. 

OcHREY  soils,  analysis  of  three,  xiii.  554. 

Obcidiux  of  the  berberry.  Rev.  E.  Sid- 
ney on,  X.  388. 

OofiTON,  G.  N.,  report  on  the  analvsis  of 
the  ashes  of  plants,  vii.  593,  viii.  134, 
ix.  136,  xi.  497. 

Oilcake,  a  new  and  economical,  by  J. 
Warnes,  iii.  439. 

,  effect  of,  in  producing  fat  (Play- 
fair),  iv.  232;  its  produce  of  muscle 
and  tallow  in  sheep,  ib. 

,  on  box-feeding  with  linseed  com- 
pounds, by  G.  Nicholls,  viii.  473, 

— — ,  on  the  composition  of,  by  J.  T. 
Way,  X.  479 ;  linseed,  analysis  of,  489. 

— ,  on  the  American,  by  J.  F.  W.John- 
ston, the  com  ^mwell  seeds  used  by 
the  crushers,  xiii.  19. 

— ,  on  feeding  cattle  with,  and  with 
roots  cooked  and  fresh,  by  Colonel 
Macdouall,  xiii.  115. 

«— ,  linseed,  analysis  of  various,  xiii. 
522 ;  of  gold  of  pleasurerand  rape,  ib, 

,  experiments  on  feeding  sheep  on, 

hy  members  of  the  Tamworth  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry  Association,  xv.  460. 


OTHOOB. 

OnxvLKs,  experiments  on  feeding  sheep 
with,  and  clover  chaff  and  swedes,  by 
J.  B.  Lawes,  xvi.  47. 

Oiix;ake  bruisers,  a  report  by  P.  Pnsey 
on  those  shown  at  the  Great  Exiiibition 
(in  1851),  xii.  635. 

— ,  on  those  shown  at  the  Lewes  meet- 
ing (in  1852),  xiii.  328. 

— ,  on  those  shown  at  the  Carlisle  meet- 
ing (1855),  xvi.  518. 

Onions,  nitrate  of  soda  destroys  the  white 
maggot  in  (D.  Barclay),  i.  425. 

Onobbtchis  sativa,  see  **  Sainfoin." 

Ononis  arvensis,  see  **  Rest-harrow." 

Oolites,  the,  the  &nnin^  of,  in  Glouces- 
tershire (Bravendar),  xi.  133. 

,  group,  varying  forms  of,   by  J. 

Trimmer,  xii.  451. 

*— ,  on  the  forming  of^  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, by  W.  Bwn,  xiii.  48. 

Oolite,  the  oolite  district  of  North 
Wiltshire  (E.  Little),  v.  172. 

sands  of  Somersetshire   (Adand), 

xi.  718. 

—  soils  of  Lincolnshire  (Clarke),  xiL 
265. 

,  the  soils  of,  by  J.  Trimmer,  xiL 

491. 
,  the  farming  of  the  light  soils  of 

the  upper  oolite  (Haxton),  xv.  91. 
-^-  soils  of  Oxfordshire   (Read),  xv. 

197, 199. 

—  soils  of  Buckinghamshire  (Read), 
xvi.  278,  282. 

Ophthalmia  in  horses  (F.  Dun),  xiv.  1 18. 

Obchabds,  on  the  cultivation  of,  and  the 
making  of  cider  and  perry,  by  F. 
Falkener,  iv.  380.  See  "Apples," 
•*  Pears,"  "  Cider,"  "Perry." 

— ,  on  those  of  Devonshire  (Tanner)^ 
ix.  471. 

Obchis  latifolio,  or  marsh  orchis  (Buck- 
man),  xvi.  366. 

^—  maculata,  or  q[>otted-leaved  orchis 
^Buckman),  xvi.  366. 

— ^  mascula,  or  early  purple  orchis,  xvL 
366. 

—  morio,  or  common  orchis,  xvi.  366. 

Obqanic  matter,  nitrogenous  and  non- 
nitrogenous,  its  money  value  as  a 
manure  (Way),  xvi.  539. 

Obobanchx,  a  disease  in  clover,  its  origin 
described  (Pusey),  i.  IS ;  (Main),  173. 

,  or  broom-rape,  by  J.  Main,  i.  173. 

— —  elatior,  see  "Broom-rape,  the  talL" 

minor,  aee  ''Broom-rape,  the  minor." 

— ^  ramosa,  tee  "Broom-rape,  the 
branched." 

Obtolans,  the  mode  of  fattening  in  Italy 
(Lyon  Playfair),  iv.  244.    . 

Otuoob,  in  Oxfordshire  (Read),  xv.  251. 
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Oven  for  a  cottage,  cost  of  (C.  Hill),  iv. 
361. 

Overman,  Mr.,  the  late,  his  growth  of 
wheat  at  HoUcham,  iii.  6 ;  his  lease  for 
light  turnip  lands,  7. 

— -,  F.  W.,  on  claying  -or  marling  land, 
iii.  234.    See  **  Marling." 

OxTOENE,  the  diemicsd  properties  of 
(Hemming),  xiii.  425. 

Oxen,  see  "  Cattle," 

— ,  the  teeth  of  (Simonds)  xv.  312. 

Ox-ETE,  the  white,  its  soils  and  habits 
(Buckman),  xvL  362. 

— ,  the  yellow,  xvi.  362. 

Ox-BLooi>,  analysis  of,  sec  **  Food  of  live 
stock." 

Ox-FLESH,  analysis  of,  see  "  Food  of  live 
stock." 

Oxford  clay  formation,  the,  of  Lincoln- 
shire (Clarke),  xii.  269. 

of  Oxfordshire  (Read),  xv.  197. 

—  of  Buckinghamshire  (Read),  xvi. 
280,  282. 

Oxfordshire,  on  the  fanning  of,  a  prize 
repoit,  by  Clare  S.  Read,  xv.  189 ; 
markets  of,  190;  climate,  ib. ;  rain&ll, 
191 ;  temperature,  »6. ;  the  geology  of, 
4*6.;  the  chalk,  192;  the  lower  chalk, 
194;  the  greensand,  194, 195  ;  the  gault, 
195 ;  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  196 ;  coral 
rag,  196 ;  Oxford  clay,  197  ;  oolite,  197- 
199;  the  lias,  199;  the  plastic  clay, 
192;  intermittent  springs  of  the  chalk, 
193;  the  stonebrash,  197;  the  red- 
;  land,  199  ;  rotation  of  crops,  201 ;  in 
the  Chiltem  district,  203 ;  in  the  mixed 
soils,  ib,  ;  on  the  stonebrash,  ih, ;  on 
the  red  soils,  204 ;  on  stock  lands,  ib. ; 
weeds  of  the  county,  206 ;  growth  of 
turnips  and  swedes,  207  ;  mangold- 
wurtzel,  208 ;  mustard,  209 ;  cabb^s, 
ib. ;  fallows  on  the  clay  lands,  %b, ; 
wheat,  211 ;  the  blight  or  mildew,  212 ; 
the  wheat-midge,  213 ;  barley  and  oats, 
214 ;  clover,  215;  winter  bean,  ib. ;  flax, 
216 ;  sainfoin,  217 ;  paring  and  burn- 
ing, 219  ;  meadows  near  the  rivers  sub- 
ject to  floods,  219  ;  the  Thame,  221 ; 
the  CherweU,  222;  the  cattle,  222; 
«0W8, 224 ;  calves,  225 ;  the  sheep,  227 ; 
the  Down-Cotswold  sheep,  228  ;  ram- 
breeders,  230 ;  the  pigs,  235 ;  horses, 
237;  ploughing,  238;  manures,  «&. ; 
bones,  242 ;  superphosphate  of  lime,  t&. ; 
woollen  refuse,  244 ;  ashes,  245 ;  lime, 
U). ;  implements,  ib, ;  ploughs,  246 ;  har- 
rows, ib, ;  waggons,  i6. ;  the  Oxford- 
shire drag,  247 ;  Otmoor,  251 ;  Wych- 
wood  forest,  251 ;  the  Chiltem  beech- 
woods,  253 ;  farm-buildings,  254 ;  the 
iarms,  257  ;  tenancies,  259 ;  the  tithes, 


PABKS8. 


260;   labourers,  263;    cottages,  264; 
draining,  266. 
Oxides  of  iron  (Hemming),  xiii.  430. 


Page,  T.,  report  of  an  experiment  with 
special  manures  on  tne  growth  of 
turnips  (bones,  ^uano,  turf-ashes,  the 
nitrates,  fitc.),  viii.  57. 

Paine,  J.  M.,  on  the  phosphoric  strata  of 
the  chalk  formation,  ix.  56. 

— ,  and  J.  T.  Way,  on  the  chemical 
and  agricultural  characters  of  the  chalk 
formation,  xii.  544. 

,  and  J.  T.  Way,  on  the  silica  strata 

of  the  lower  chalk,  xiv.  225. 

Palin,  William,  on  the  farming  of 
Cheshire,  prize  report,  v.  57.  See 
"Cheshire.'' 

Pap  AVER  argemone,  see  **  Poppy,  prickly- 
headed." 

—  dubium,  see  "  Poppy,  long  smooth- 
headed." 

—  hybridum,  see  •*  Poppy,  round  rough- 
headed."  . 

—  rhseas,  see  '*  Poppy,  common  red." 
Paralysis  in  shee^  (F.  Dun),  xvi.  391. 
Paring  and  bummg  by  taskwork,  the 

prices  paid  for,  by  K.  Raynbird,  vii.  129. 
,  on  breaking  up  grass-lands  by,  by 

P.  Pusey,  ix.  422. 

in  South  Wales  (Read),  x.  144. 

— — ,  breast-ploughing   and  burning  in 

Gloucestershire  (Bravendar),  xi.  156. 
— ,  stifle-burning,  xi.  159. 
peat^soils  in  Lincolnshire  (Clarke), 

xii.  381. 

—  the  sainfoin  leys  in  Oxfordshire 
(Read),  xv.  219. 

Parker,  H.,  on  the  advantage  of  very 
shallow  cultivation  on  a  light  moory 
farm  in  Gloucestershire,  vi.  187. 

Parker,  J.  Oxley,  on  Essex  draining,  iv. 
39. 

Parkes,  Josiah,  report  on  drain-tiles  and 
drainage,  iv.  369.    See  "  Drain-tiles." 

• ,  on  the  influence  of  water  on  the 

temperature  of  soils,  on  the  quantity 
of  rain-water   and    its  discharge  bv 
drains,    v.     119.      See     "Drainage, 
"  Rain-water." 

— ,  report  on  the  exhibition  of  imple- 
ments at  the  Southampton  meeting  in 
1844,  V.  361. 

,  on  redudng  the  cost  of  permanent 

drainage,  vi.  125. 

1 ,  report  of  the  implements  exhibited 

at  the  Shrewsbury  meeting  (1845),  vi. 
303. 
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Paskes,  Josiah,  on  drainio^,  tu.  249. 

^— ,  on  the  exhibition  of  implements  at 
the  Newcastle  meeting,  vii.  681. 

Pa&snip,  on  the  culture  of,  in  Jersey,  by 
Colonel  Le  Couteur,  i.  419. 

in  Guernsey,  420 ;  drill-husbandry, 

421  ;  thrives  in  deep  soils,  419  ;  quan- 
tity of  seed,  420;  its  housing,  usual 
weight  per  a«re,  421 ;  its  leaves  used, 
422 ;  parsnips  used  to  fatten  oxen  and 

♦  pigs,  f6. ;  and,  when  boiled,  poultry,  ib. ; 
how  it  keeps,  t6. 

— ,  the  insects  which  afifeot,  by  J. 
Curtis,  ix.  174. 

— ,  on  the  composition  of,  by  A. 
Voelcker,  xiii.  385 ;  analysis  of,  390 ; 
ammoniacal  salts  in,  389  ;  their  advan- 
tages for  field  cultivation,  396. 

— — ,  analysis  of,  xiii.  458. 

— — ,  on  the  finger  and  toe  in,  xv.  125 
(Buckman)  ;  experiments  with  the  wild 
parsnip,  ib. 

Partridges  great  destroyers  of  the  wire- 

•  worm  (Curtis),  v.  208. 
Pastinaca  sativa,  see  "  Wild  parsnip/* 
PAffTURB-LAND  of  Cheshire,  see  **  Grass- 
;   lands." 

— ,  on  the  breaking  up  of  cold,  by  J. 
Bravendar,  vii.  167. 

•«— ,  on  fairy-rings  in,  by  J.  T.  Way,  vii. 
549  ;  the  fungi  of,  550 ;  analysis  of  the 
ash  of  the  grass  of,  551. 

,  on  a  method  uf  breaking  up  inferior, 

by  F.  Woodward,  ix.  54. 

—  of  Cumberland  (W.Dickinson),  xiii. 
271. 

,  analysis  of  a  barren  pasture-soil  at 

Bniydon  in  North  Wiltshire,  xiii.  552. 

Pawlett,  T.  E.,  on  the  breeding,  feed- 
ing, and  general  management  of  sheep, 
vi.  361. 

Paxton,  W.,  practical  ststement  of  the 
formation  of  an  economical  water- 
meadow,  i.  346. 

Patnb,  S.  H.,  on  a  nord  drain-level,  vi. 
247. 

t^ATNTER,  J.,  on  the  employment  of  gas* 
water  as  a  manure  for  barley,  i.  45. 

Pearulsh,  analysis  of,  xiii.  490.  8w 
'*  Carbonate  of  potash." 

Pears,  on  the  culuvation  of  orchards  and 
the  making  of  cider  and  perry,  by  F. 
Falkener,  iv.  380 ;  on  pears,  390 ;  fruit 
on  certain  soils,  ib,  {see  **  Apples") ;  in 

'  the  counties  of  Worcester,  Hereford, 
and  Gloucester,  ib, ;  the  best  perry 
pears,  391 ;  the  mode  of  raising  pear- 
trees,  ib. ;  the  principal  perry  pears,  ib, ; 
the  best  eating  pears,  ib. ;  planting  out 
the  trees,  392 ;  preparing  the  soil,  ma^ 
nuring,  394;  pruning,  396;  manage- 


PEAT. 

ment  of  store  fruit,  398 ;  mode  of  mak- 
ing cider,  406. 

Pears,  analysis  of  the  wood  and  leaves 
of,  xiii.  530. 

of  Herefordshire  (Rowlandson),xiv. 

440 ;  juice   obtained   from    a   given 

2  weight  of,  446  ;  analysis  of,  447 ;  arti- 
ficiid  preparation  of  the  oil  of  pears, 
448. 

Peas,  the  average  produce  per  acre  in 
li^Bsex  (Baker),  v.  39. 

,   on  the    insects   aIBbc^,    by  J. 

Curtis,  vii.  404. 

,  on  a  weevil  which  affects,  by  J. 

Curtis,  viii.  399. 

,  the  fungi  of,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Sidney, 

X.391. 

,  the  blight  in  (Sidney),  x.  391. 

— ,  on  the  double  culture  of  tufnips 
between,  by  C.  Hannam,  vii.  589. 

— ^,  on  the  analysis  of  the  arites  of,  by 
J.  T;  Way,  viii.  167,  ix.  147. 

,   on  the  analysis  of  the  seeds  of 

(Way),  X.  494. 

— ^,  amJysis  of  a  soSl  where  peas  rotted 
at  Lancaster,  xiiL  552. 

— —  and  beans,  on  the  cultivaiion  ofi  a 
prise  essay,  by  R.  Vallentine,  xv.  478 ; 
how  to  make  them  cleansing  crops, 
481 ;  varieties  of  seed,  485 ;  their  dis- 
eases, 486. 

,  growth   of,  in   Buckingham^re 

(Read),  xvi.  291. 

Peat-ashes,  burning  of,  by  taskwork, 
the  cost  of,  by  H.  Raynbird,  vii.  ise, 

,  analysis  of,  xiii.  490. 

PsAivcHAROOAL  ss  a  manvTe  ^  tumips, 
by  W.  Uppleby,  v.  507;  the  precau- 
tions necessary  in  charring  the  peat, 
t&. ;  the  turnips  manured  with  Uiis 
dressing,  508. 

"^-^t  as  a  mantire  for  turnips  and,  other 
crops,  by  H.  Raynbird,  a  prise  essay, 
vii.  589. 

-•— ,  analysis  of,  xiii.  490. 

,  as  a  deodorizer  of  town  sewage 

(Way),  XV.  157. 

Peat-soils,  on  the  improvement  of,  a 
prize  essay,  by  C.  W.  Johnson,  ii.  390 ; 
where  commonly  situated,  tb. ;  level 
and  deep,  ib. ;  saturated  with  water, 
colour  when  dried,  ib. ;  inflammable, 
•6. ;  its  origin  and  gradual  formation, 
391 ;  the  o^inary  plsnts  which  are  in- 
digenous to  bog-soils,  ib, ;  Dutch  ashes, 
their  analysis,  392 ;  the  composition  of 
the  liquid  in  which  peat-^dils  are  soak- 
ing, 392 ;  analysis  of  two  barren  peat- 
moss soils,  393;  erroneous  modes  of 
reclaiming  peat-soils,  i6.;  without  drain- 
ing them,  ib. ;  and  yet  attempting  to 
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pow  flr-trees  in,  S94 ;  irhere  conyerted 
into  excellent    water-meadows,    995: 

•  {lower  of  the  steam-engine  to  drain  and 
irrigate  land,  396  ;  lime  as  an  applica- 
tion for  peat^^ls,  t&. ;  potatoes  as  a  first 
orop,  t&. ;  following  crops,  *b, ;  mannres 
applicable  by  the  drill,  397  ;  peat  and 
nightsoil  in  compost,  ib. ;  lime  and 
peat  in  compost,  398 ;  mode  of  dividing 
fields,  ditches,  hedges,  399;  results  of 
bringing  bogs  into  cahivation,  t6. ; 
on  the  improvement  of,  by  P.  Posey, 
400 ;  eood  drainage  the  primary  step, 
«&. ;  the  first  crop  in  Lincolnshire, 
401 ;  snbsoil-ploughing,  403 ;  the  second 
crop,  405 ;  rye-grass,  ib, ;  clay  applied 
to  peat-soils,  406 ;  this  clay  in  Lincoln- 
shire how  found,  407 ;  claying  de- 
scribed by  W.  B.  Wingate,  *. ;  on  the 
action  of  lime  on  peat,  410 ;  Sir  C.  G.  S. 
Monteith's  account  of  the  use  of  lime 
on  peat-soils  in  Scotland,  >6. ;  hinds  of 
clay  employed,  i6. ;  on  the  application 

•  of  a  marine  peat  as  a  manure  in  Car- 
narvonshire, by  Rev.  J.  V.  Vincent, 
417;  claving  the  peat-soils,  mode  of, 
described  by  P.  Puaey,  iv.  299. 

Peat-soils,  on  those  of  Norfolk,  by  J. 
Trimmer,  vii.  474. 

,  their  influence  on  the  temperature 

of  the  atmosphere  (Whitley),  xi.  11  ; 
those  of  Ireland,  ib, 

,  or  moors  of  Somersetshbe  (Ac- 
land),  xi.  707. 

of  Lincolnshire,  described  by  J.  A. 

Clarke,  xii.  281,  288,  368,  381,  882. 

«— »,  paring  and  burning  of,  in  Lincoln- 
shire (Clarke),  xii.  381. 

*— — ,  claying  of,  in  LincolmAilre,  xii.  382. 

—  the  peat-mosses  of  Cumberland,  by 
W.  Dickinson^  xiii.  278  ;  Solway  moss, 
•&. 

^^— ,  marl  from  Forfarshire  analysed,  xiii. 
536. 

-— ^,  drained  and  nndrained,  from  Lewes 
and  Holland,  analysis  of,  xiii.  540. 

— ,  analysis  of  one  said  to  be  orer- 
limed,  xiii.  554. 

—'— ,  rotation  on  a,  in  Derbyshire  (Bow- 
ley),  xiv.  49. 

— ,  farming  oi  the  light  (Haxton),  xv. 
95,  122. 

— ^,  experiment  with  nitrate  of  soda  and 
guano  on  a  peat-bog,  by  J.  D.  Nicol, 
XV.  185. 

•^ — ,  on  the  barrenness  and  fertility  of,  by 
J.  Coleman,  xvi.  173,  181. 

F^T-TiLE8,  on  the  use  of,  for  draining, 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  viii.  570. 

Pelham,  Dudley,  on  the  winter-feeding 
of  sheep,  xi.  88.     ' 
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Peel,  Sir  Robert,  an  account  of  a  field 
thorough-drained  at  Drayton  by,  iii. 
18. 

PiECE-wonK,  see  "  Task-work," 

Penicillium,  one  of  the  fiingi  of  the 
dairy,  by  E.  Sidney,  x.  895. 

Pepper-band  in  com,  see  **  Smut." 

Pepperwort,  its  soils  and  habits  (Buck- 
man),  xvi.  360. 

Petroselinum  segetnm,  see  '*  Corn- 
parsley." 

Perennial  rye-grass,  or  danel,  analysis 
of(Way),  xiv.  177. 

,  its  growth  in  different  situations, 

(Buckman),  xy.  468. 

Perry  (see  **  Pears"),  on  the  making  of, 
by  F.  Falkener,  iv.  380,  406. 

—  of  Gloucestershire  (Bravendar),  xi. 
153. 

-^  making  in  Herefordshire  (Rowland- 
son),  xiv.  440 ;  the  *•  Barland  perry," 
446  ;  the  amount  of  juice  obtained 
from  a  given  weight  of  pears,  ib. ;  arti- 
ficial preparation  of  the  oil  of  pears, 
448. 

Peru,  the  cause  of  its  dry  climate, 
(Pusey),  »ii.  351.    See  **  Guano." 

Potasites  vulgaris,  see  "  Batter-bur." 

Phalaris  aruudiuacea,  see  **  Reed  canary- 
grass." 

Pheasants  are  great  destroyers  of  the 
wireworm  (Curtis),  v.  208. 

Phillips,  C.  B.,  on  the  Purik  sheep  of 
Thibet,  xi.  63. 

Phillips,  G.,  on  the  potato-disease,  a 
prize  essay,  vii.  300. 

Phlbdm  pretense,  see  *'  Timothy  grass." 

Phonolite,  the,  see  «*  Clinkstone." 

Phosphates,  on  their  presence  in  the 
strata  of  the  earth  and  m  all  fertile  soil, 
by  Dr.  Buckland,  x.  520. 

,  on  the  American  and  other  native 

phosphates  of  lime,  by  J.  Hudson,  xii. 
249. 

of  lime  the  manure  for  cereals 

(Way),  xvi.  635. 

•— ^,  their  money  value  in  different  sub^ 
stances  (Way),  xvi.  589. 

Phosphoric  acid,  chemical  properties 
(Hemming),  xiii.  431. 

strata  of  the  chalk  formation,  on, 

by  T.  M.  Paine  and  J.  T.  Way,  ix.  56. 

Phosphorite,  on  the  occurrence  of  in 
Estremadura,  by  Dr.  C.  Daubeny  and 
Captain  Widdrington,  v.  406  ;  it  occurs 
in  the  clay-slate  formation,  411  ;  ana- 
lysis of  one  of  the  specimens,  414. 

,  on  its  use  as  a  manure  (Daubeny), 

vi.  329. 

,  Spanish,  on  the  use  of,  and  other 

manures,  by  Sir  H.  Verney,  vi,  831. 
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Phosphoritb,  Spmish,  on  the  American 
and  other  native  phosphates  of  lime» 
by  J.  Hudson,  xii.  249 ;  the  apatite, 
253;  analysis  of  specimens  from  Nor- 
way, Spain,  and  the  Tyrol,  254. 

Phosphorus  of  vegetables  (Bowditch), 
xvi.  338. 

PHosPHmtETTED  hydrogenc,  emission  of, 
by  decomposing  animal  matter  (fiow- 
ditch),  xvi.  340. 

PiciLEaiNG,  the  vale  of  (Henderson),  xiv. 
133  ;  on  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  ib, 

PiERsoN,  J.,  on  burning  land  for  manure, 
viii.  77. 

Pigeons,  on  the  rearing  and  management 
of,  by  W.  Trotter,  xii.  196. 

,  the  dung  of,  its  analysis,  xiii.  482. 

Pigs,  how  a  cottager  may  profitably  keep 
one  (Main),  ii.  337. 

,  a  pig  which  lived  ICO  days  without 

food,  iv.  224 ;  effect  of  manifestation 

*<  of  force,  225 ;  fattening  animals  kept 
from  moving,  t6. ;  experiment  with 
some  pigs,  ib.;  Mr.  Morton's  trials 
with  fattening  pigs,  233  (Playfair). 

,  the  pigs  kept  in  Cheshire  (Palin), 

V.  73. 

,  the  food  of,  fat  and  flesh-producing 

(Karkeek),  v.  265. 

of  Norfolk  (Almack),  v.  318. 

— ,  the  excrements  of,  examined  by 
Dr.  C.  Sprengel,  i.  491. 

— ,  those  of  Nottinghamshire  (Corring- 
ham),  vi.  21. 

— — ,  those  of  Devonshire  (Tanner),  ix. 
482. 

,  those  of  the  N.  R.  of  Yorkshire 

(Milbum),  ix.  516. 

-^-  of  Lancashire  (Gamett),  x.  40. 

of  South  Wales  (Read),  x.  140. 

of  Gloucestershire  (Biavendar),  xi. 

143. 

,  on  the  breeding  and  management 

of,  a  prize  essay,  by  T.  liowlandson, 
xi.  574 ;  the  various  breeds  of,  575 ; 
the  Chinese,  577  ;  Neapolitan,  tb, ;  the 
Berkshire,  578 ;  on  the  choice  of  a 

:  breed,  586  ;  pork  for  market,  ib, ;  pig- 
iulling  and  cutting  up,  588  ;  lard,  591; 
curing  hams  and  bacon,  592 ;  the 
hest  mode  of  rearing,  keeping,  and  fsit- 
tening,  598  ;  going  to  boar,  599  ;  exer- 
cise necessary  for  growing  pigs,  t6. ; 
the  sties,  600 ;  cleanliness  of,'  ib, ;  food 
of,  601 ;  the  improved  Essex,  603 ; 
feed  regularly,  605. 

of  Northamptonshire,  by  W.  Beam, 

xiii.  85. 

—  of  Cumberland,  by  W.  Dickinson, 
xiii.  270. 

«— — ,  the  number  of,  exhibited  at  the  So- 
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clety's  meetings,  ih>m  Oxford  in  1639 
to  Lewes  in  1852,  xiii.  403. 

Pios,  analysis  of  solid  excreta  o(  xiiL 
482. 

— ,  analysis  of  urine  of,  xiii.  506. 

-~-  of  East  Lothian  (Stevenson),  xiv. 
S02. 

,  on  feeding,  by  J.  B.  Lawes,  xiv. 

458. 

of  Oxfordshire  (Bead),  xv.  235. 

— ,  on  the  teeth  of,  by  J.  B.  Simonds, 
XV.  276  ;  the  fine  taste  and  smell  of  the 
pig,  288  ;  not  such  filthy  feeders  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  283  ;  dentition  of, 
346. 

— ,  those  shown  at  the  Lincoln  meeting 
(1854),  XV.  382 ;  the  frauds  practised 
by  some  exhibitors,  £b, 

,  on  the  hereditary  ^sesses  of  pigs 

and  sheep,  by  Finlay  Dun,  xvi.  16 ; 
peculiar  breeds  of,  18. 

occasionally  fed  on  fish  and  frogs  in 

Hungary  (P.  Love),  xvi.  154. 

^—  of  Buckinghamshire  (Bead),  xvL 
301. 

PioGERT,  on  the  construction  of,  xi.  203 
(Tancred) ;  (Ewart),  259. 

PiGBONs'-DUNG  employed  in  Flanders  as 
a  topHiressing  for  flax  (Rham),  ii.  312 ; 
the  value  of  that  from  100  pigeons,  t6. 

FiLEWoRT,  crow^t,  its  soils  and  habits 
(Buckman),  xvi.  360. 

PiKPEBMEL,  or  poor  man's  weatherglass 
(Buckman),  xvi.  364. 

PiNATE,  analysis  of,  xiii.  532. 

Pipeclay  anidvsed,  xiii.  536. 

Plame-tbee,  the,  its  planting  and  man- 
agement (Falkener),  iii.  271. 

PuLNTAGO  lanceolata,  see  "  Kibwort  plan- 
tain." 

media,  see  ••  Broad-leaved  plantain." 

Plantain,  the  meal  analysed,  xiii.  522. 

^— ,  analysis  of  a  soil  where  plantain 
would  not  grow,  xiii.  554. 

Planting  trees,  on  (Falkener),  iii.  281. 

,  on  the  system  of  planting  and  the 

management  of  plantations  at  Welbeck, 
by  J.  £.  Denison,  ix.  366 ;  the  Green- 
dale  oak,  367  ;  experiments  made  on 
different  svstems,  368;  only  trees 
planted,  oax,  Spanish  chesnut,  and 
larch,  370. 

— -,  on  Scotch  fir  and  larch,  by  Sir  J.  S. 
Menteath,  ix.  373. 

—  in  Somersetshire  (Acland),  xi.  738. 

*—  in  Cumberland  (Dickinson),  xiiL 
280. 

,  effect  of  soil  on  the   growth  of 

(Evershed),  xiv.  416,  451. 

Plant-uce,  or  aphides,  by  J.  Curtis,  iiL 
49,  vi  503,  vii.  416. 
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PULNTOTB,  the  implement  used  in  Flan- 
ders for  root-planting  (with  a  sketch) 
(Rham),  iii.  252. 

Plants,  on  fibrous  covering  of,  by  C.  K, 
Vacy,  vii.  277. 

Plastic  day,  the  soils  of,  by  J.  Trimmer, 
xii.  454. 

— ,  analysis  of,byDr.  Vo€lcker,xiL506. 

— ,  the  farming  of  the  light  soils  of 
(Haxton),  xv.  92. 

—  soils  of  Oxfordshire  (Read),  xvi.  192. 

— ^  soils  of  Buckinghamshire  (Read), 
xvi.  272. 

Platfaib,  Lyon,  on  the  application^  of 
physiology  to  the  rearing  and  feeding 
of  cattle,  IV.  215.    See  »*  Cattle." 

-— *,  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
decay  in  potatoes,  vi.  532. 

— ,  analysis  of  a  marl  which  having 
been  used  for  manure  rendered  the 
subse<^uent  application  of  manures  in- 
operative, vi.  575. 

,  analysis  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  of 

a  very  productive  field  at  Sutton  in 
Norfolk,  vi.  577. 

Pleura-pneumonia  in  cattle,  by  G, 
Waters,  a  prize  essay,  ix.  843. 

■  ■  ,  on  the  organs  of  respiration  and 
circulation,  with  especial  reference  to 
pleura-pneumonia  in  the  ox,  by  J.  B. 
Simonds,  x.  570. 

,  on  inoculation  for,  by  J.  B.  Si- 
monds, xiii.  373,  xiv.  244. 

Ploughing  in  Norfolk,  v.  307. 

— ,  experimental  inquiry  on  draught  in, 
by  P.  Posey,  i.  219.^ 

,  results  of  experiments  on  subsoil- 
ploughing  and  in  planting  potatoes,  by 
Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  i.  244. 

— ,  results  of  experiments  on  subsoil- 
ploughing  at  Oakley  Park,  by  R. 
White,  i.  248. 

•^-—  by  taskwork,  the  prices  paid  for,  by 
H.  Raynbird,  vii.  130. 

— ,  report  of  the  results  of,  with 
ploughs  shown  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
in  1851,  by  P.  Pusey,  xii.  587;  on 
mould-boanis,  589. 

— ,  on  cleavage,  xii.  589. 

—  in  Oxfordshire  TRead),  xv.  238. 

,  report  of,  at  me  Lincoln  meeting 

(1854;,  by  the  Judges,  xv.  364. 

— ,  on  the  advantages  of  autumn 
ploughings  for  fallows,  b^  R.  Yallen- 
tine,  xvi.  347,  352  ;  the  ndge  and  fiat 

Systems,  Iheir  adaptation  to  soils  and 
imates,  349. 
Ploughs  of  the  Dutch  fkrmers,  ii.  58. 
— ,  trials  on  the   draught  of,  by  T. 

Freeman,  ii.  104. 
— ,  on  the   advantage  of  testing  the 
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draught  of  ploughs,  by  H.  J.  Hannam, 
iii.  9. 

Ploughs,  the  great  Jersey  trench-plpugh. 
Colonel  Le  Couteur  on,  iii.  40 ;  deep- 
ploughing,  its  advantage,  ib, ;  the  soils 
this  plough  is  adapted  for,  41 ;  fallows 
unknown  in  Jersey,  42  ;  the  plough, 
how  drawn,  43 ;  extent  of  hind  ploughed 
in  a  day,  breadth  of'  furrow,  44 ; 
wood  engraving  of,  47. 

,  the  Jersey  potato-setting  plough, 

iii.  47 ;  sketch  of,  «&. 

,  J.  Morton,  jun.,  on,  iii.  107  ;    on 

subsoil-plough,  107  ;  sketch  of  Clarke's 
plough,  108  ;  of  the  Kentish  turn  wrest, 
109;  of  Wilkie's  tumwrest,  t6. ;  of 
the  frame-work.  111  ;  of  the  cutting 
parts,  112;  of  the  mould-boards,  114. 

,  Mason's  sur&ce-pulverizingj[)lougb, 

with  a  sketch,  iii.  356,  363. 

,  observations  on,  iii.  359. 

— ,  those  used  in  Lincolnshire  (Pusey), 
iv.  304. 

— — -,  on  wheel  and  swing,  by  H.  Hand- 
ley,  a  prize  essay,  i.  140 ;  the  dyna- 
mometrt*,  142  ;  trials  at  Ipswich,  143  ; 
comparative  draught  of,  dh. ;  the  wheel- 
plough  not  approved  in  Scotland,  145  ; 
advantage  of  a  good  ploughman  in  de- 
creasing the  draught,  145. 

,   experimental  inquiry  as  to  the 

draught  of,  by  P.  Pusey,  i.  219. 

,  an  account  of  the  Charlbury  sub« 

soil  (Pusey),  i.  433. 

^—  trials  with,' at  Tiptree  Hall  (Pusey), 
xii.  589. 

^— ,  trials  of,  at  Pns^,  xii.  590. 

,  paring-plough  (Kilby's),  xii.  599. 

— ,  a  report  by  P.  Pusev  on  the  drain- 
in^-ploughs  shown  at  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition (in  1851),  xii.  639. 

— ,  on  a  plough  for  cutting  gutters  in 
meadows,  by  Sir  Stafford  ^orthcote, 
xiii.  176. 

—  shorwn  at  the  Gloucester  meeting 
(1853),  xiv.  355. 

— ,  those  used  in  Oxfordshire  (Read), 

XV.  246. 
^-— ,  shown    at  the   Lincoln    meeting 

(1854),  XV.  364. 
— ,    Fowler's    draining,    at   Lincoln 

(1854),  XV.  367. 
— ,  those  shown  at  the  Carlisle  meeting 

(1855),  xvi.  507,  522. 
Plum,  the,  analysis  of  the  wood  of,  x  iii.  r)30. 
Plumstead  marsh,  drainage  of  (Clarke). 

XV.  21. 
PoA  annua,  see  *'  Annual  meadow-grass." 

fiuitans,  see  "Floating  meadow- 
grass." 

—  compressa,  see  "  Squitch." 
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POA. 

PoA  pratensip,  see  **  Smooth-stalked  mea- 
dow-grass." 

— '—  procumbois,  see  "  Procumbent  sea 
meadow-grass." 

>—  trivialis,  86«  "  Rough-stalked  mea- 
dow-grass/' 

PoxNTSy  scale  of,  in  Jersey  cow  (Le  Cou- 
teur),  Y.  44  ;  (Jersey  A.  Soc.)>  xii.  533. 

in  Jersey  bolls  (Jersey  A.  Soc.),  zii. 

.'>82. 

Poisons  of  sheep  (CleeTe),  i.  316. 

Poitteyim's  manure,  and  bones  as  a 
manure,  on  trials  with,  by  R.  A.  Chris- 
topher, ii.  2C7. 

— ,  trials  on  tomips,  by  H.  C.  Comp- 
ton,  ii.  270. 

,  trials  with,  by  Yarious  persons,  re- 
ported by  W.  Miles,  i.  416,  iii.  423. 

PoiXiJiD,  as  food  for  pigs,  by  J.  B. 
Lawes,  xIy.  461. 

Polygonum  aYiculftre,  see  "  Knot-grass." 

—  bistorts,  see  **  Bistort." 

couyoIyuIus,  see  "  Buckwheat,  the 

climbing." 

Ponds,  construction  of,  on  the  wolds  of  the 
£.  B.  of  Yorkshire  (Legard),  is.  119. 

Poole,  G.  S.,  on  the  best  nMde  of  re- 
pairing the  banks  of  tidal  riYers  flowing 
through  alluYial  soils,  xi.  178. 

Poor's  -  bates  in  Buckinghamshire 
(Read),  XYi.  3H. 

PopLAR-TREE,  the,  its  plsntiug  and  man- 
agement (Falkener),  iii.  272. 

—  for  hedges,  J.  Grigor  on,  yI.  225. 
— ,  analysis  of  its  wood,  bark,  and 

leaYes,  xiii.  530. 

PoppT,  the  cultiYstion  of  itio  the  Nether- 
lands described  (Rham),  iii.  254. 

•— — ,  prickly-headed,  its  soils  aud  habits 
(Buckman),  XYi.  360. 

— ,  long  smooth-headed,  xyI.  360. 

— ,  round  rough-headed,  xYi.  360. 

— — ,  common  red,  xyI.  360 ;  the  number 
of  its  seeds,  377. 

Poppy,  C,  on  burning  clay,  yU.  142. 

Porcelain  clay  analysed,  xiii.  536. 

PoRKf  fattening  for  market  (Rowland- 
son),  xi.  586. 

— -,  quality  of,  obtained  by  feeding  with 
different  kinds  of  food,  by  J.  B.  Lawes, 
xiY.  538. 

of.  Buckinghamshire  (Read),  xyI. 

301. 

Portland,  the  Duke  of,  on  the  effects  of 
hay  from  water-meadows  upon  horses, 
i.  347. 

— -,  his  water-meadows  described  by 
J.  E.  DenisoD,  Esq.,  i.  359. 

— ,  observations  by,  on  the  property 
of  water-meadows  to  give  the  rot  to 
sheep  at  certain  seasons,  i,  363. 


F0TAT0E6. 

Portland  stone  of  Dorsetdiire  (Ruegg), 

XY.  390. 
PoRTMAN,  Lord,  account  of  Sh^^hexd's 

Comer  &rm,  in  Dorsetshire,  Iy.  ^  99 ; 

Yiii.  565. 
— -— ,  on  the  disease  in  potatoes,  yi.  3^; 

Yii.  498. 
■^— ,  on  taskwork,  Yii.  140. 
,  experiments  on  the  growth  of  pota- 
toes, Yii,  158. 
— — ,  OB  draining  with  fir-bonghs,  ix.  452. 
,  on  the  stopping  of  drains  by  an 

earthy  deposit,  x.  119. 
Potash,  chemical  properties  of  (Hem- 
ming), xiii.  429. 
,  money  Yalue  of,  in  different  sub- 
stances (Way),  XYi.  639. 
Potatoes,  on  a  disease  in,  the  bohbin- 

joan,  by  Sir  C.  Lemon,  iy.  431. 

1  analysis  of,  by  Dr.  Fownes,  iv.  532. 

grown  in  Cheshire  (Palin),  y,  102. 

,  rsYages  of  the  wireworm  upon  (Cnr- 

tisX  Y.  192. 
- — ,  the  wireworm   does  not  seem  to 

attack  them  in  some  parts  of  the  North 

of  England  (Curtis),  v.  198. 
— ,  results  of  experiments  on  planting, 

by  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  i.  244. 
,  the  growth  of,  at  Stinehoombe,  in 

Gloucestershire,  i.  391. 
,  successful   application  of  soot  to 

(J.  Morton),  i.  401. 
,  on  the  preYention  of  curl  and  dry- 
rot  in,  by  H.  S.  Thompson,  yi.  161. 
— ,  on  the  disease  in,  by  Lord  Portman, 

Yi.  343. 
,  on  the  coltiYation  of,  by  H.  Cox, 

Yi.  345;  timeof  planting,  347;  Yarious 

kinds,  352. 
,  on  the  cultiYation  of  in  Cornwall 

(Karkeek),  li.  42S. 
,  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 

decay  in,  b^  Dr.  Lyon  Play  fair,  ti. 

532  ;  analysis  of,  536. 
• ,  experiments  on  the  growth  of,  Iff 

Lord  Portman,  Yii.  158. 
,  on  the  potato  disease,  by  G.  Phillips 

a  prize  essay,  Yii.  300. 
,  on  the  potato  disease,  a  prize  essay, 

by  E.  J.  Graham,  Yii.  357. 
•^—  on  the  potato  disease,  a  priw  essay, 

by  H.  Cox,  Yii.  486. 
• ,  experiments  on,  by  Lord  Portman, 

Yii.  498. 
,  disease  of,  in  Poland  (Duplat),  Yii. 

678. 
,  trial  of  seedling,  by  W.  Miles,  YiiL 

420. 
,  grown  on   the  warp-soils  of  the 

W.R.  of  Yorkshire  (Chamock),  ix.  298. 
of  DeYonshire  (Tanner),  ix.  463w 
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POTATOES. 

JP0TATOS8  of  N.  fi.  of  Yorkshire  (M^- 
bum),  sections  of  the  potato-pits  em- 
ployed, iz.  514^ 

— ,  on  the  TQurious  insects  which  affect 
this  crop,  by  J.  Curtis,  x.  70. 

. ,  on  the  funguses  of,  by  the  Bey.  E, 

Sidney,  x.  393,  394. 

— ,  on  certain  funguses  in  Conoection 
with  the  potato  disease,  by  F.  J.  Grar 
ham,  xi.  443. 

— ,  analysis  of,  by  J.  T.  Way  and  G.  H. 
Ogston,'  xi.  529. 

•<^ — ,  on  the  effect  of  climate  on  the 
growth  of,  by  B.  SimpsoD,  xi.  654. 

— ^,  ^owth  of,  in  Cumberlaod  (W. 
Dickinson),  xiii.  230. 

,  analysis  of,  xiii.  458. 

-— — ,  refuse  of  starch-jnakers,  analysis 
of,  xiii.  498. 

«-— >,  growth  of,  in  East  Lothian  (Steven- 
sonj  xiv.  303. 

— ',  effect  of  farmyard  manure  from 
covered  and  uncovered  yard  on,  by 
Lord  Kinnaird,  xiv.  337. 

■  ■  ■■,  growUi  of,  on  the  light  flinty  chalk 
soils  (Haxton),  XV.  100;  on  the  sandy 
soils  of  Norfolk,  121. 

,  liffht    emitted    by   decomposing 

(Bowditch),  xvi.  340. 

Potato,  sweet,  the,  analysed,  xdi. 
522. 

PoTENTiLLA  auserina,  see  **  ^Werweed." 

tormentilla,  see  "  Tormentil." 

PoTEftiUM  millefolium,  see  "  Yarrow." 

— —  sangnisorbia,  see  "  Burnet,  com- 
mon salad." 

PoTTEB*s  day  of  Dorsetshire  (Biiegg), 
XV.  390-394. 

PoujLTBT,  the  excrements  of,  examined 
by  Dr.  C.  Sprengel,  i.  493. 

— — ,  those  or  Devoxishire  (Tanner),  ix. 
483. 

— — *,  on  the  rearing  and  management  of, 
a  prize  essay,  by  W.  Trotter,  xii.  161  ; 
the  Queen's  poultry-house,  162;  the 
fowl-house,  164 ;  the  turkey-house, 
166;  the  goose-house,  167;  thegrasa- 
plat,  167;  breeds,  the  Cochin-China, 
169;  the  Malay,  172;  the  Spanish, 
173 ;  the  game,  174 ;  the  Dorking,  175 ; 
the  Dutch  every-day  layers,  176;  the 
Polish,  177 ;  the  spangled  Hamburg 
and  the  bantam,  t&.;  table-fowls,  179; 
how  to  obtain  a  good  breed,  180 ;  selec- 
tion of  eggs  for  hatching,  181 ;  hatch- 
ing, t6. ;  artificial  hatching,  185 ;  the 
turkey,   187;   the   guinea-fowl,    192; 

7  geese,  193;  ducks,  195;  the  pigeon, 
196;  diseases  of  poultry,  202. 

—  of  Cumberland  (Dickinson),  xiii. 
270. 


PTSSIS. 

PouLTKT,  the  number  of^  exhilHted  at  the 
Lewes  meeting,  xiii.  404. 

,  analysis  of  the  dung  of,  xiii.  482. 

,  those  shown  at  the  Lincoln  meet- 
ing (1854),  XV.  382. 

Pbehnite,  the,  analysis  of,  xiii.  532. 

PsEXiuxs  for  live  stock  and  implements 
awarded  at  the  Oxford  meeting,  i.  lix. 

at  the  Cambridge  meeting^  ii.  viii. 

•^—  at  the  liverpool  meeting,  ii.  xcvii. " 

at  the  Bristol  meeting,  iii.  xxv. 

-^^  at  the  Derby  meeting,  iv.  xxxvi. 

at  the  Southampton    meeting,    v. 

xlix. 

at  the   Shrewsbury   meeting,  vi. 

xxvi. 

— ^  at  the  Newcastle  meeting,  vii.  xv. 

at  the  Northampton  meeting,  viii. 

xvii. 
at  the  York  meeting,  ix.  xxi. 

for  implements   awarded    at   the 

Exeter  meeting,  by  Colonel  ChaUooer, 
x;.  487  ;  for  live  stock,  Iv. 

<-^—  for  live  stock  awarded  at  the  Nor- 
wich meeting  (1842),  xi.  xv. ;  for  im- 
plements, xxv. 

,  awards  of  medals  at  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Works  of  aU  Nations 
(in  1851)  for  agricultural  implements, 
xii.  649. 

-  for  live  stock  exhibited  at  the 
Windsor  meeting  (in  1851),  xii.  xi. 

-— ^  for  implements  awarded  at  the 
Lewes  meeting  (1852),  xiii.  xx.  387; 
for  live  stock,  ix. 

— — ,  Gloucester  meeting  (1853),  for  live 
stock,  xiv.  xxxiii. ;  for  implements, 
xliv. 

T^— ,  Lincoln  meeting  (1854),  for  live 
stock,  XV.  Ixvi. ;  for  implements, 
Ixxxiii. 

-p-— ,  Cajrlisle  meeting  (1855)  for  live 
stock,  xvi.  xxi.;  for  implements, 
xxxvii. 

Press-rolls,  report  on  those  shown  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  (in  1851),  by  P. 
Pusey,  xii.  610. 

Primrose,  the  common  (Buckraan),  xvi. 
364. 

Primula,  veris,  see  "Cowslip,  the  com- 
mon." 

vulgaris,  see  "  Primrose,  the  com- 
mon." 

Prizes,  see  "  Premiumsw" 

Procumbent  sea  meadow-grass,  xv.  4C6. 

Prunella  vulgaris,  see  **  Self-heal." 

Prussiate  of  potash,  maker's  refuse, 
analysis  of,  xiii.  498. 

Prtme,  G.,  jexperiments  with  guano,  iii. 
437. 

Pteris  aquilina,  m#  "  Brake*  the.*' 
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PULPIKO, 

Ptlpikg-machiiies,  those  shown  «t  the 
Lincoln  meeting  (1854),  xt.  373. 

—  at  the  CarliUe  meeting  (1855),  xvi. 
507-520. 

PuRBECK  marble  of  Dorsetshire  (Raegg), 
XV.  390. 

PuRCHAS,  R.  W.,  on  the  use  of  bones  and 
sulphuric  acid  and  other  manures,  v. 
446,  vi.  244. 

— ,  on  the  action  of  the  same  three 
years  after  its  application,  vii.  273. 

PuROiNG-FLAX  (Linum  catharticnm)  apt 
to  purge  cattle  (Playfair),  iv.  251. 

*— ,  its  soils  and  habits  (Buckman),  xti. 
360. 

PuRiK  sheep,  on  the,  of  Thibet,  by  C.  B. 
PhiUips,  xi.  63. 

Purple  cow-wheat,  the  (Bnckman),  zvi. 
364. 

Purple  melic-grass  (Buckman),  xr.  465. 

Purples  or  peppercorn  in  wheat  (Hen- 
slow),  ii,  19. 

PusET,  P.,  on  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
England  in  1839,  i.  1.  iSse"  Agricul- 
ture of  England." 

— — ,  an  account  of  the  Charlbury  sub- 
soil plough,  i.  433.  ^ 

-^—  on  shallow  cultiyation  of  land,  vi. 
191. 

—  on  the  effect  of  burnt  clay  on  a  crop 
of  wheat  growing  upon  very  heavy 
clay  land,  vi.  477. 

on  the  Brendon  catch-meadows,  vi. 

521. 

—  on  the  action  of  dung  and  some  arti- 
ficial manures  on  beetroot,  vi.  528. 

^—  on  white  Bel^an  carrots,  ii.  41. 

—  on  Beart's  draining-tiles,  ii.  101. 

—  on  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  manure,  ii. 
118. 

—  on  guano,  ii.  303. 

— ^,  some  account  of  the  practice  of 
English  farmers  in  the  improvement  of 
peaty  soils,  ii.  400. 

*—  on  the  progress  of  agricultural 
knowledge  during  the  last  four  years, 
iii.  169.     See  "Agriculture." 

on  marl  or  clay-burning,  iii.  325. 

— ,  evidence  on  the  antiquity,  cheap- 
ness, and  eflScacy  of  thorough-draining 
or  land-ditching,  as  practised  through- 
'  out  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Hertford, 
Essex,  and  Norfolk,  iv.  23.  See 
**  Drainage  of  land." 

— ^  on  horse-hoeing  flat-drilled  turnips, 
iv.  76.    See  "  Turnips." 

on  the  agricultural  improvements  of 

Lincolnshire  (1842),  iv.  287.  See 
«•  Lincolnshire." 

— ,  practical  opinions  on  the  effeet  of 
Crosskill's  doa-crusher,  iv.  560. 


PTTSBT. 

PuBET,  P.,  report  on  the  wheats  selected 

for  trial  at  the  Bristol  meeting,  iv.  583. 
— ,  note  on  Mr.  8.  L.  Hodge's  paper 

on  making  and  burning  draining-tiles, 

V.  556. 
— ,  experimental  inquiry  on  draught 

in  ploughing,  i.  219. 
— -  on  the  St.  John's-day  rye,  vi.  177. 

on  superphosphate  of  lime,  vi.  324. 

— ^  on  cheapness  of  draining,  vii.  520. 
^—  on    a   new   method  of  preparing 

bones  for  manure,  viii.  417. 
^-~  on  the  autumn  cleaning  of  stubbles 

on  light  land,  viii.  570. 

—  on  breaking  up  of  grass-land  by 
paring  and  burning  at  Longworth,  ix. 
422. 

— —  on  the  putieflwtion  of  bones,  ix. 

530. 
^—  on  the  use  of  rape-cake  as  food  for 

stock,  X.  247,  496. 

—  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  water- 
meadows,  X.  462. 

on  deep  drainage,  x.  508. 

on  the  Purik  sheep  of  Thibet,  xr. 

64. 

on    the  progress   of  agricultural 

knowledge  during  the  last  eight  years, 
xi.  381. 

on  the  controversy  on  the  minerd 

theory  of  manures,  xii.  40. 
on  M'Cormick's  reaping-machine^ 

xii.  161. 
— —  on  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  top-dressing 

for  wheat,  xii.  202. 

—  on  the  cultivation  of  mangold  and 
carrots  in  alternate  rows,  xii.  580. 

' ,  report  to  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert, 

the  president  of  the  commission  for  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Industry 
of  all  Nations,  on  the  agricultural  im- 
plements, xii.  i>87. 

-~^  on  the  theory  of  irrigation,  xiii. 
177. 

—  on  a  new  method  of  hoeing  turnips, 
xiii.  202,  xiv.  358. 

—  on  the  source  and  supply  of  cubic 
saltpetre,  salitre,  or  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  its  use  in  small  quantities  as  a 
restorative  to  com  crops,  xiii.  349. 

on  a  trial  between  the  water-drill 

and  the  dust-driU  in  growing  turnips, 
xiii.  408. 

— ,  comparative  profit  realised  with 
different  breeds  of  sheep,  xiv.  213. 

-^-,  translation  of  a  paper  by  Malingi^ 
Nouel  on  a  method  of  obtaining  im- 
mediate fixity  of  type  in  forming  a  new 
breed  of  sheep,  xiv.  214. 

_  on  the  natural  law  by  which  nitrats 
of  soda  or  cubic  saltpetre  acts  as  a 
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PUSEY. 

manure  on  its  substitution  for  guano, 

xiv.  374. 
PusET,  P.,  on  foreign  nitrates,  xv.  514. 
■ ,  notice  of  his  death  by  the  Journal 

Committee,  xvi,  268. 
— ,  'experiment    on   the    elementary 

principles  of  manure  as  applied  to  the 

growth  of  wheat,  xvi.  529. 
-^— ,  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the 

Koyal  Agr.  Soc.  of  England  on  his 

death,  and  letter  of  Lord  Portman  to 

his  fjimily,  xvi.  607 ;  the  reply  of  Mr. 

T.  D.  Acland,  608. 
PcTLOWES  farm,  xvi.  295. 
Ptm,  F.,  on  the  use  of  burnt  clay  as  a 

manure  for  heavy  clay  soils,  iii.  323. 
Ptbitss,  analysis  of>  xiii.  532. 


Q. 

QuANTocK  Hills,  the  farming  of  (Ac- 
land),  xi.  693. 

Quarter-evil,  the,  in  calves  in  Derby- 
shire (Rowley),  xiv.  53. 

—  in  sheep  (Seaman),  xvi.  14. 

QuARTLEY,  Francis,  on  his  merits  as  a 
breeder  (Acland),  xi.  680. 

Quartz,  analysis  of,  xiii.  582. 

QuEEK,  the,  the  poultry-house  belonging 
to,  at  Windsor,  xii.  132. 


K. 

Kackheath  sub -turf  plough,  Sir  E. 
Stracey  on,  ii.  37. 

Badnor  or  Welsh  sheep,  J.  Wilson  on, 
xvi.  232. 

Bags  as  a  manure  for  beetroot,  by  P. 
Pusev,  vi.  529. 

,  the  analysis  of,  by  J.  T.  Way,  x. 
617. 

Saowort,  the  common,  its  soils  and 
habits  (Buckman),  xvi.  362. 

— ,  the  hoary,  xvi.  362. 

Sailwats,  on  the  conveyance  of  mineral 
manures  on,  by  J.  Trimmer,  xvi.  135. 

Bain-water  contains  ammonia,  Liebig, 
ii.  255. 

•^— ,  the  depth  which  fell  in  each  month 
and  each  year,  1836  to  1843,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, and  the  proportion  of  this 
which  evaporated  and  nltered  through 
'  the  soil,  V.  151  (Dickinson).  See 
"Drainaffeofland." 

— ,  its  effect  on  crops,  by  J.  B.  Lawes, 
V.  230. 

^— ,  on  the  connection  between  the  fall 
of,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  district, 
by  N.  Whitley,  xL  11;  annual  and 
VOLS.  I, — XVI, 


RAPE. 

monthly  fiills  of,  12 ;  effect  of  elevation 

upon,  15. 
Bain-water,  B.  Simpson  on,  xi.  639, 

646. 
,  depth  of  the  fall  in  Enghind,  1829 

to  1847,  xi.  660. 
■^— ,  depUi  of,  in  Lincolnshire,  by  J.  A. 

Clarke,  xii.  297. 
-^,  the   rainfalls  of  Cumberland,  by 

W.  Dickinson,  xiii.  211. 
,  the  total  absence  of,  at  Iquique  in 

Peru,  xiii.  351. 
-^,  rain&U  at  Martin  Mere  in  Lanca- 
shire, xiv.  166. 
of  East  Lothian  (Stevenson),  xiv. 

279. 

—  contains  ammonia,  xiv.  379 ;  ana- 
lysis of  specimens  from  Pusey  and 
Paris,  i6. 

of  Oxfordshire  (Read),  xv.  191. 

—  of  Dorsetshire  (Ruegg),  xv.  435-6. 
— ,  ammonia,  proportions  of,  found  in, 

by  various  chemists  (Way),  xvi.  267. 

,     rainfall     in      Buckinghamshire 

(Read),  xvi.  271. 

Rakes,  horse,  see  "  Horse-rakes." 

Bam-breedebs  of  Oxfordshire  (Read), 
XV.  230. 

Bandeix,  Charles,  on  the  improvement 
of  cold  and  heavy  soils  by  the  applica- 
tion of  burnt  clay,  v.  113.  See  **  Clay, 
burnt." 

Banunculus  tLCiiSfSee  "Upright  meadow- 
crowfoot." 

arvensis,  see  **  Com  crowfoot." 

bulbosus,  see  **  Bulbous  crowfoot." 

—  ficaria,  see  "  Pilewort  crowfoot."     • 

repens,  see  "  Creeping  crowfoot." 

Bape  grown  extensively  in  Germany  (S. 

Carr),  i.  124 ;  dressed  with  100  lbs.  of 

gypsum  per  acre  in  the  spring,  t6. 
^— ,  growth  of,  in  Cornwall  (Karkeek), 

vi.  430. 
,  analysis  of,  by  J.  T.  Way  and  G. 

Ogston,  xi.  513. 
^— ,  on  the  effect  of  climate  on  the 

growth  of,  by  B.  Simpson,  xi.  657. 
,  on  the  comparative  merit  of,  and 

turnips  (Lawes),  xii.  401. 

,  ansdysis  of,  xiii.  474. 

Bape-cake,  on,  as  food  for  stock,  by  P. 

Pusey,  X.  247,  496. 


,  the  analysis,  by  J.  T/Way,  x.  493. 

5he< 
496. 


as  food  for  sheep  (P.  Pusey),  x. 


-~^-,  on  the  advantages  of  using  a  pro- 

rrtion  as  food  for  stock  (sheep),  by 
H.  Chamock,  xi.  612. 

,  on  feeding  cattle  on,  combined  with 

roots,  cooked  and  imcooked,  by  Colonel 
Macdouall,  xiii  115. 

a 
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BAPE. 

Bape-care,  analysis  of,  xiii.  522. 
Rape-ddst,  on  the  use  and  application 

of,  as  manure,  by  J.  Uannam,  iv.  177 ; 

its. effects  upon  poor  arable  soils,  180; 

in  wet  seasons,  its  effects  upon  winter- 
sown  wheat  and  on  strong  so^is,  »6. 
•— ^,   when  a    dressing  of   saline    and 

earthy  matters  necessary,  iy.  ISO. 
- — ,  experiments  with,  as  a  manure  for 

oats  and  barley,  by   J.  Hannam,  t. 

267. 
»—  as  a  manure  to  the  yellow  globe 

beetroot,  by  P.  Pusey,  vi.  628. 
—  as  a  manure  for   wheats    by   P. 

Pusey,  vii.  49. 
— -  as  a  manure  for  wheat  grown  on  a 

light  soil  for  four  successive  years,  by 

H.  W.  Keary,  xvi.  212. 
Hape-oil  used  universally  in  Germany 

for  lamps  (Rham),  i.  125. 
Raphanus    raphanistrum,     see    *'Wild 

radish." 
Bats  and  mice,  method  of  destroying,  by 

J.  S.  Carr,  iii.  428. 
Ratnbird,  George  E.,  on  the  cultivation 

of  field-beet  or  mangold-warzel,  a  prize 

essay,  viii.  209. 
Batnbird,  Hugh,   on  measure-work,  a 

prize  essay,  vii.  119. 
,  on  peat  charcoal  as  a  manure  for 

turnips  and  other  crops,  a  prize  essay, 

vii.  539. 
i^^,  on  the  farming  of  Suffolk,  a  prize 

essay,  viii.  261. 
Read,  C.  S.,  on  the  farming  of  South 

Wales,  a  prize  report,  x.  122. 
,  on  the  farming  of  Oxfordshire,  a 

prize  essay,  xv.  189. 
-^-^,  on  the  farming  of  Buckingham- 
shire, a  prize  report,  xvi.  269. 

,  J.,  on  pipe-tiles,  iv.  273. 

Reaping,  the  prices  of  taskwork  for,  by 

H.  Raynbird,  vii.  125. 
Reaping-machines,  Governor  Grey's  de- 
scription of  one  invented  in  Australia 

(1843),  V.  284. 
,  P.   Pusey    on    M'Cormick's,    xii. 

160. 
— — ,  report  on  that  shown  at  the  Great 

Exhibition  in  1851,  by  P.  Pusey,  xii. 

611. 
-^-f  on    those    at   the  Lewes  meeting 

(1852),  by  H.  S.  Thompson,  xiii.  302, 

316;   report  of  a  Committee  of  the 

Royal  Agricultural  College  on,  332. 
— — ,  report  of  a    Committee    of   the 

Driffield  Farmers'  Club  on,  xiii.  334. 
,  a  report  by  a  Committee  of  the 

Cleveland  Agricultural  Society  on  the 

best  reaping-machine -shown  for  their 

prize,  xiii.  336. 


BESPIRATION. 

RsAPiMG-M ACHINEB  at  Gloucester  ( 1853)  , 

the  judges'  report  on,  xiv.  368. 
shown  at  Lincoln  meeting  (l^^X 

XV.  367. 
,  those  shown  at  Carlisle  meeting 

(1855),  xvi.  509,514,  526. 
Red  bartsia  (Buckmah),  xvi.  364. 
Ked  gum,  red  rag,  red  robin  in  wheat, 

(Henslow),  ii.   9;    (Sidney),  x.    384. 

See  «  Rust." 
Red  land   soils,    those    of  Oxfordshire 

(Read),  xv.  199. 
Red  sandstone  (new)  soils  of  the  W.  R. 

of  Yorkshire  (Legard),  ix.  290. 
— — ,    inBuence  of,  upon    the  tempera- 
ture   of  the   atmosphere    (Whitley), 

xi.  10. 
• of  Gloucestershire  (Bravendar),  xL 

124. 
,  on  the  soils  of,  by  J.  Trimmer,  xiL 

493. 
— ^-  of  Cumberland,  on,  by  W.  Dickin" 

son,  xiii.  208. 
,  the  old,  of  Gloucestershire  (Braven* 

dar),  xi.  122. 
,  on  the  soils  of,  by  J.  Trimmer,  xiL 

494. 
,  analysis  of  soils  of  at  Turriff,  xiii. 

544. 
RED-wATEa  in  sheep  (Cleeve,)  i.  314; 

(R.  Smith),  viii.  24. 

in  cattle  (Keary),  ix.  446. 

in  cows  (Sibbald),  xii.  568. 

of  cows  in  Derbyshire  (Rowley)^ 

xiv.  53. 
Reece,  Henry,  on  purifying  the  air  of 

stables  by  a  mixture  of  gypsum  or 

sawdust  with  sulphuric  acid  (L.  Play- 

feir),  iv.  278. 
Reed  canary-grass  (Buckman),  xv.  465. 

meadow-grass  (Buckman),  xv.  465. 

,  the  oonunon,  analysis  of,  xiii.  528. 

— ,  J.  Buckman  on,  xv.  465. 

— ,  its  soils  and  habits  (Buckman),  xvL 

366. 
Rennie,    Sir    John,  his  plans    for   the 

drainage  of  the  Lincolnshire  Fens,  iv. 

291,  xii.  317. 

his  catchwater  drains,  »i.  317. 

Rents,   their    increase    since    1786    in 

Northumberland  (Grey),  ii.  158. 
on  the  Greenwich  Hospital  estate, 

ii.  160. 
—  in  Jutland  chiefly  paid  in  kind,  com 

and  butter  (Johnston),  iii.  415;   the 

stock  chiefly  belongs  to  the  landlord,  i^. 
' ,  average,  on  different  formations  in 

Buckinghamshire,  xvi.  310.    See  the 

different  English  counties. 
Resfiratiqn  of  animali,  on,  by  J.  B. 

Simonds,  x.  595. 
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BEST. 

ItEffr-HARaow,  its  soils  and  habits  (Back- 
man),  xvi.  360. 
.  Khah,  W.  L.,  on  the  agriculture  of  the 
Netherlands,  ii.  43,  iii.  240. 

— ,  on  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  manure,  iii. 
139. 

— ,  on  the  comparative  value  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fodder,  iii.  7S. 

— — ,  on  the  simplest  and  easiest  mode  of 
analysing  soils,  a  prize  essay,  i.  46. 

— ^,  experiments  on  the  improvement 
of  poor  lands  by  subsoil- plooghioff 
with  and  without  under-draining,  i. 
267. 

Bhsuhatibm  in  horses,  by  F.  Dun,  xiv. 
122. 

^—  in  cattle,  by  F.  Dun,  xv.  77. 

— -  in  sheep,  by  J.  Seaman,  xvi.  11 ;  by 
F.  Dun,  xvi.  30,  387,  403, 

—  in  pigs,  by  F.  Dun,  xvi.  40. 

EiBWORT,  plantain,  rib-grass,  analysis  of 
(Way),  xiv.  179. 

.— ,  the  eflFect  of  irrigation  upon  (Buck- 
man),  XV.  470. 

Rice,  trial  with,  as  a  manure  for  wheat, 
by  J.  B.  Lawes,  xii.  14. 

Richmond,  the  Duke  of,  communication 
of  the  report  of  the  Morayshire  Farm- 
ers' Club  on  experiments  made  in 
raising  turnips  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
bone-dust,  iv.  164.  See  "  Superphos- 
phate of  lime." 

— ,  on  the  solution  of  bones  in  sulphuric 
acid  for  the  purposes  of  manure,  iv. 
408,  V.  443,  447. 

— ,  experiments  upon  the  growing  of 
turnips  with  different  manures,  vii. 
297. 

— ,  on  the  use  of  peat-tiles  for  drain- 
ing, viii.  570. 

Rickets  in  horses  (F.  Dun),  xiv.  125. 

Rick  ventilator,  v.  388. 

Ridley,  Sir  M.  White,  the  judges'  report 
on  the  exhibition  of  implements  at  the 
Gloucester  meeting,  xiv.  343. 

Rivers,  their  banks,  on  the  best  mode  of 
repairing  (Poole),  xi.  178. 

,  on  the  improvement  to  be  made  in 
land  by  amending  the  channels  of 
rivers  and  other  watercourses,  by 
W.  B.  Wood,  xiii.  867 ;  their  ordinary 
obstruetions,  368 ;  mills,  &c.,  369, 372  ; 
the  Thames  valley,  its  floods,  370 ;  of 
the  Avon,  t6. 

^— ,  mud  of  the  Trent  and  Kirkcud- 
bright analysed,  xiii.  536. 

— —  are  the  natural  drains  of  a  district, 
xiv.  130;  how  materially  impeded  by 
miU-dams,  130,  131,  133,  137. 

— ,  on  trunk  drainage,  by  J.  A.  Clarke, 
XV.  1. 


BODWKTX. 

Rivers,  the  eftisct  of  their  flood-waters 
upon  grass-land,  xv.  9  ;  upon  arable,  13 ; 
state  of  some  rivers,  36 ;  varying  level 
of  the  tide  in  the  Nene,  53,  55. 

— ,  their  injurious  effects  from  mills, 
floods,  &c.,  in  Dorsetshire  (Ruegg), 
XV.  427. 

River-water,  analysis  of  i.  152,  xiii. 
506. 

,  the  Nene,  analysis  of,  xv.  67. 

Roads,  practical  instructioDS  for  im- 
proving and  economically  maintaining 
turnpike  and  parish  roads  upon  the 
mile  system,  by  C.  B.  Challoner,  ii. 
353;  the  chief  expense  in  repair  of 
roads,  ib, ;  qualifications  necessary  for 
a  mileman,  355 ;  successful  working 
of  the  system  on  part  of  the  Great 
Western  road,  354 ;  times  for  the  mile- 
man  to  obtain  his  levels,  i6. ;  where 
water  rests,  and  hollows  need  filling 
up,  t6.;  when  he  should  be  on  his 
road,  356 ;  how  milemen  should  be 
encouraged,  357;  common  defects  in 
shape  of  roads,  358;  tendency  to  be 
poshed  down  towards  the  water-table, 
359 ;  outline  plan  of  the  usual  form  of 
a  road,  ib, ;  outline  plan  of  a  road  28 
feet  wide,  359 ;  dep6ts  of  gravel  on  the 
Western  Toad,  360 ;  the  best  season  for 
laying  on  the  annual  coat  of  gravel, 
t6.;  how  the  road  should  be  coated, 
361 ;  the  old  plan  of  putting  the  gravel 
on  the  centre  of  the  road,  ib, ;  an  eco- 
nomical mode  of  making  green  mdes, 
363. 

,  mode  of  repmring,  in  Derbyshire 

(Rowley),  xiv.  39. 

,    materials    used    in    Oxfordshire 

(Read),  xv.  254. 

,  materials  for,  used  in  Buckingham- 
shire (Read),  xvi.  312. 

RoALs,  J.,  on  converting  a  moory  hillside 
into  catch-meadow,  a  prize  essay,  vi. 
518. 

Roaring  in  horses  (Dun),  xiv.  117. 

Roberts,  E.,  on  the  management  of 
wheat,  a  prize  essay,  viii.  60. 

Roberts,  O.  O.,  on  gorse,  vi.  379.  See 
"  Furze." 

RocHFORD  hundred,  in  Essex,  its  farming 
(Baker),  v.  38  ;  its  artesian  wells,  t6.  \ 
its  improved  healthiness,  t6. 

RocKS,  analysis  of  various  of  the  common, 
xiii.  534. 

RoDWELL,  J.,  on  cubic  petre,  ii.  260. 

-^— ,  on  the  cultivation  of  lucerne,  iii. 
238.    See  "  Lucerne." 

-— ^y  on  Italian  ryegrass,  its  culture  and 
usefulness,  ii.  214,  v.  286. 

— ,  on  the  comparative  uses  of  the 
o2 
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BODWELL. 

sickle  and  scythe  in  hanrestiBg  wheats, 

1.  447. 
BoDWELL,  J.,  on  the  improYements  in 

Suffolk  farming  since  Arthur  Young's 

time,  yiii.  307. 
RoT.fJSRS,  report  on  those  shown  at  the 

Great   Exhibition    (in    1851),  by  P. 

Pusey,  zii.  593. 
— ,  those  shown  at  the  Carlisle  meeting 

(1855),  xvi.  507. 
BoHAN    embankments    in    Lincolnshire 

(CUrke),  xii.  279. 
BoMNET  marsh,  its  cultiyation,  by  6. 

Buckland,  vi.  299. 
^—  sheep,  described  by  J.  Wilson,  xvL 

227. 
Boon,  on  hollow-brick,  by  R.  Dunn,  xr. 

181. 
Books  great  destroyers  of  the  wireworm 

(Curtis),  y.  207. 
— — ,  a  method  of  preserving  corn-stacks 

fh>m  damage  by  rooks,  by  the  Bev.  T. 

Burroughes,  xiy.  67. 
Boor  crops,  see  **  Turnips,"  &c. 

of  Devonshire  (Tanner),  ix.  462. 

•— ,  effect  of  climate  on  the  growth  of 

(Whitley),  xi.  42. 
of  Northamptonshire  (Beam),  xiii. 

62. 
,  soils  adapted  for  (Coleman),  xvi. 

204. 
Boots  of  plants  and  trees,  stoppage  of 

drains  by  (Denison),  i.  365. 
of  an  ash-tree,  an  instance  of,  95 

feet  in  length  (Cambridge),  yi.  342. 
BooT-DiTCHiNO,  in  Essex  (severing  the 

roots  of  trees  which  extend  into  the 

fields)  (Baker),  v.  16. 
BoT,  the,  in  sheep  (B.  Smith),  yiii.  23. 
— ,  explained,  its  origin  (L.  Playfidr), 

iy.  255. 
^— ,  B.  Bakewell  produced  it  in  his 

sheep  in  order  to  forward  their  fatten- 
ing, iv.  262. 
,  on  the  liver  fluke  in  sheep,  by  J.  B. 

Simonds,  xv.  277. 
Rotation  of  crops,  on  the  turnip  soils 

of  Northumberland  (Grey),  ii.  161, 
^  on  heavy  lands,  by  W.  Stace,  prize 

essay,  iv.  169. 
— ,  table  of  the  inorganic  matters  drawn 

from  the  soil  by  one  course  of  crops  on 

the  fourniourse  system,  by  Proiessor 

Johnston,  iv.  1 78. 
,  statement  of  the  various  systems  of 

cropping  in  the  South  of  Scotland  on 

different    varieties    of   land,   by    T. 

Balmer,  iv.  194;    on  rich  loam,  t&. ; 

dry  turnip-land,  i&. ;   light  sandy  soil, 

195 ;  rich  clay,  t&. ;  hard  clay  soil,  %b. 
«— ,  statement  of  a  new  and  successful 


BOTATIOX. 

rotation  of  crops  for  heavy  clays,  by 
J.  S.  Nowlson  of  Northam,  Hereford- 
shire, iv.  409  ;  on  a  fium  of  200  acres, 
rotation  on  arable  land,  410. 
BoTATiON  of  crops  in  Cheshire  (Palin), 
V. ;  on  sand-land  dairy  farms,  60 ;  on 
clay-land  dairy  fitnn,  62 ;  on  sand-land 
arable  farm,  63;  on  clay-land  arable 
farm,  64.    See  "  Cheshire." 

in  Wiltshire  (Little),  y.  162;  on 

flinty  and  chalky  loams,  tb. ;  on  light 
flinty  soils,  163;  on  sandy  loams,  165. 

,  J.  Towers  on,  i.  283 ;  note  by  the 

Bev.  W.  L.  Bham,  292. 
— ^  at  Stinchcombe  in  Gloucestershire 

(Morton),  i.  388. 
in  NotUnghamshire  (Corringfaam), 

vi.  7,  23,  25. 

on  the  chalk  of  Kent  (Buckland), 

vi.  254. 

in  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  vi.  257. 

in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  vi.  259. 

on  the  Cornish  granite  (Karkeek), 

vi.  404. 

— —  on  the  CJomish  grauwacke,  vi.  413. 

on  the  light  sands  of  Cambridge- 
shire (Jonas),  vii.  40;  on  its  heavy 
soils,  52 ;  absence  of,  on  its  fenlands, 
70. 

— -  in  the  Linconshire  fens   (Clarke), 

yiii.  119. 
-— ^  in  Sussex,  by  J.  Famcombe  (in  the 

Southdowns),  xi.  75;  (in  the  eastern 

district),  80 ;  (in  the  Weald  of  Sussex), 

81. 

in  Gloucestershire  (Bravendar),  in 

the  Isis  valley,  130 ;  in  "  the  Vale,"  145. 

in  Lincolnshire,  by  J.  A.  Clarke, 

xii.  364 ;  on  the  warp-lands,  366  ;  on 
the  clay  loam,  367 ;  on  the  sand  loam, 
368. 

-  in  Northamptonshire,  by  W.  Beam, 
on  its  stony  and  sandy  soils,  xiii.  52 ; 
on  its  heavy  soils,  61  ;  on  its  moory 
and  peaty  soils,  70. 

— ,  ingredients  abstracted  from  the  soil 
and  the  atmosphere  by  a  rotation  of 
turnips,  barley,  clover,  and  wheat,  xiiL 
560  ;  and  restored  to  the  soil  in  manure, 
ib, 

,  the  same,  by  a  rotation  of  turnips, 

wheat,  beans,  wheat,  mangolds,  wheat, 
clover,  and  wheat,  xiii.  562. 

-^ —  in  Derbyshire,  by  J.  J.  Bowley, 
xiv. ;  on  the  soils  of  the  magnesian 
limestone,  20 ;  on  the  gritstone  of  the 
coal  series,  28 ;  on  the  millstone  grit 
and  shale,  39;  on  the  carboniferous 
limestone,  50 ;  in  the  Dove  valley,  59. 

— ,  on  the  improved  methods  of  crop- 
ping and  cultivadng  light  land,  by 
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ROTATION. 

Sidney  Evenhed,  a  prize  essay,  xir. 
79. 

BoTATiON  of  crops  in  East  Lothian  (Ste- 
venson), xiy.  279. 

-^—  on  the  London  clay  of  Surrey 
(Evershed),  xir.  402;  in  other  soils, 
401;  on  the  chalks  of,  405;  on 
the  greensand,  411;  on  the  Weald, 
413. 

on  the  light  trap  or  vhinstone  soils 

(Hazton),  xv.  104. 

on  the  light  soils  of  Norfolk,  xv. 

116  ;  the  4  and  6  course  contrasted,  t&. 

—  on  light  peaty  soils,  xv.  123. 

in  Oxfordshire  (Read),  xv.  201 ;  in 

the  Chiltem  district,  203 ;  mixed  soils, 
ib. ;  on  the  stonebrash,  ib. ;  on  the  red 
soils,  204  ;  on  stock-lands,  ib. 

—  in  Dorsetshire,  on  Uie  chalk  (Ruegg), 
xv.  400;  on  the  clays,  417  ;  on  the 
heath  soils,  422. 

-— —  in  Buckinghamshire  (Read),  xvi. 
284;  on  the  plastic  clay,  t6. ;  on  the 
Chilterns,  t6. ;  in  the  vale,  285  ;  on  the 
gravelly  soils,  ib. ;  on  the  clays,  •6. ; 
on  the  great  oolite,  286. 

SoTflCHKS,  M.,  some  account  of  the  culti- 
vation of  a  fiirm  in  Silesia  b^  artificial 
manure  alone  for  14  years,  xiU.  564. 

Bough  stalked  meadow-grass,  analysis  of 
(Wajr),  xiv.  177. 

>  Its  growth  in  different  situations 
(Buckman),  xv.  468. 

,  its   soils  and  habits   (Buckman), 

xvi.  366. 

BoxDUBGHikHiRE,  the  agricultural  system 
of  (Dudgeon),  i.  102 ;  its  area,  103 ; 
soil  a  free  loam,  ib. ;  a  turnip  soil  ib. ; 

.  crops  drilled,  t6. ;  best  time  for  swedes 
May,  104;  following  crop  oats,  16. ; 
acres  annusdly  in  com,  ib. ;  its  agricul- 
ture in  1790  and  in  1784, 105  ;  average 
produce,  106 ;  its  Leicester  sheep, 
107  ;  the  breeding  flocks,  ib. ;  the  cattle 

;  the  Teeswater,  108  ;  its  rental,  109  ; 
rental  of  the  parish  of  Edmore,  t6. ; 
general  improvements  in,  110 ;  use  of 
bone  manure,  ib. 

owLANDSON,  Thomas,  on  the  agricul- 
ture of  North  Wales,  a  prize  report, 
viL  553. 

,  burning  land  for  manure,  a  prize 
essay,  viii.  46. 

— ,  on  hemp,  x.  172. 

•^— ,  on  the  breeds  of  sheep  the  best 
adapted  for  different  localities,  a  prize 
essay,  x.  421. 

•^— ,  on  the  breeding  and  management 
of  pigs,  a  prize  essay,  xi.  574. 

— — ,  on  the  production  of  butter,  a  prize 
essay,  xiii.  23. 


RYE, 

BowitANSSON,  Thomas,  on  the  fiirming 
of  Herefordshire,  a  prize  report,  xiv. 
433. 

RowLET,  John  J.,  on  the  fiirming  of 
Derbyshire,  a  prize  report,  xiv.  17. 

RoTAL  Agricultmral  Society  of  England, 
schedule  of  its  members,  the  distribu- 
tion and  representation  of,  xiv.  xxiv. 

Rusas,  see  "  Bramble." 

BuBOo,  Louis  H.,  on  the  production  of 
butter,  xiv.  68. 

— *,  the  farming  of  Dorsetshire,  a  prize 
essay,  xv.  389. 

BnoBT,  analysis  of  sewage  from  (Way), 
XV.  155. 

BuHEx  crispus,  see  "  Dock,  the  curled." 

hydrolapathum,    see   **  Dock,  the 

water." 

<—  obtusifolius,  see  **  Dock,  the  round- 
leaved." 

— -  pratensis,  see  **  Dock,  the  round- 
leaved  meadow." 

BifM iNATioN  is  necessary  to  keep  an  ox 
in  health  (Playfair),  iy.  235. 

BuBH-swEET,  the,  analysis  of  (Way),  xiii. 
528. 

— ,  the  common  (Buckman),  xvi.  366. 

,  the  bog,  xvi.  366. 

,  the  round-headed,  xvi.  366. 

BussiA,  on  its  blade-earth  strata,  by 
B.  J.  Murchison,  iii.  125;  the  exten- 
sive tracts  it  occupies,  127  ;  lies  on 
rocks  of  all  ages,  ib. ;  found  at  all  levels, 
ib. ;  it  is  full  of  ravines,  t6. ;  on  central 
Bussia,  ib. ;  full  of  ravines,  ib.  ;  the 
black  earth  varies  in  thickness,  128 ; 
its  clouds  of  black  dust,  129 ;  the  finest 
soil  in  Bussia  for  wheat  or  grass,  ib. ; 
the  fiirmers  never  apply  manure  to  it, 
ib. ;  when  leave  it  fiillow,  ib. ;  their 
piles  of  manure,  ib. ;  the  Bussian 
peasant's  opinion  of  manure,  ib. ;  pota- 
toes, 130  ;  turnips  or  other  green  crops 
unknown  in  central  Bussia,  ib. ;  ana- 
lysis of  black  earth,  133 ;  its  supposed 
origin,  ib. 

— — ,  the  growth  of  beetroot  in,  for  sugar, 
by  J.  Wilson,  xiii.  144. 

,  black  earth  of,  analysis,  xiii.  540. 

Bust  (or  red  rag,  red  robin,  red  gum), 
on  the  specific  identity  of  the  fungi 
producing  rust  and  mildew,  by  J.  H. 
Henslow,  ii.  220. 

— ^,  the  Bev.  E.  Sidney  on,  x.  386. 

BuTLEY,  S.,  on  the  best  mode  of  managing 
hops,  in  its  various  branches,  a  prize 
essay,  ix.  532. 

Rte  for  early  spring  feed,  its  value  and 
its  cost,  by  M.  M.  Milbum,  ii.  219. 

grown  on  even  the  drifting  sands  of 

Jutland  (Johnston),  iii.  417. 
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STE. 

Bts  strair  and  gnun  analysed,  by  Dr. 

Fownes»  iii.  529. 
-^,  on  the  St.  John's  day,  by  P.  Pusey, 

Ti.  177. 
' f  on  a  variety  of,  as  green  fodder,  by 

R.  Baker,  vi.  179. 
,  on  the  St.  John's  day,  by  W.  P. 

Tannton,  vii.  335. 
,  analysis  of  the  ash  of  the  seeds 

(Way),  vii.  647. 
,  on  a  variety  of  Italian  rye-grass,  by 

W.  Dickinson,  viii.  572. 
«— — ,  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  Italian  rye- 
grass, by  J.  T.  Way,  ix.  144. 
^— ,  analysis  of  rye  grown  on  warp  soils, 

by  T.  J.  Herepath,  xi.  108. 
*— and  rye  strair  analysed,  xiii.  454, 

474. 
— ,  rye-grass,  and  rye-grass  hay,  ana- 
lysis of,  xiii.  466. 
-^—sometimes  ploughed  in  as  a  green 

manure    for    root    crops    in    Sarrey 

(Bvershed),  xiv.  85. 
— ,  afanual  rye-grass,  analysis  of  (Way), 

xiv.  177. 
— ,  rye-grass,  and  clover,  growth  of  on 
,.  light  flinty  chalk  soils  (Haxton),  x^. 

101  ;  on  the  sandy  soils  of  Norfolk,  120. 
,  the  ergot  of,  on,  by  J.  Bnckman, 

XV.  477. 
— ,  on  the  saving  of  rye-grass  seeds 

(Buckman),  xv.  472. 
Byelandb,  the,  of  Herefordshire  (Row- 

iandson),  xiv.  436. 

sheep,  the,  J.  Wilson  on,  xvi.  237. 

Bts  and  Derwent  drainage,  a  report  on, 

by  J.  Anderson,  xiv.  129. 


S. 

Sainpoin,  analysis  of  the  ashes  of,  by  J. 
T.  Way,  ix.  142;  of  the  organic 
matters  of,  xiv.  179. 

,  on  the  giant  sainfoin,  by  T.  Hine, 

X.  64. 

' ,  cultivation  of,  in  Gloucestershire 

(Bravendar),  xii.  139. 

plant  and  its  hay  analy8ed,'xiii.  466. 

— ^,  growth  of,  in  Oxfordshire  (Read), 
XV.  217;  paring  and  burning  after, 
219  ;  dressed  with  wood-ashes,  245. 

— -,  growth  of,  in  Dorsetshire  (Ruegg), 
XV.  413;  giant  sainfoin,  its  snperionty 
to  the  common  variety,  407. 

Sal  ammoniac,  tee  <*  Muriate  of  am- 
monia." 

Saliva,  its  use  in  the  mastication  of  food 
(Playfair),  iv.  234. 

Salt,  common,  its  use  to  live  stock  (Play- 
fair),  iv.  236 ;  too  large  a  proportion 


8AKITABY. 

injurious,  237;  effect  upon  a  fatting 

goose,  «6. ;  its  use  for  sheep,  ib. 
Salt,  common,  destroys  the  wireworm 

(Curtis),  V.  205. 
— ~-,  experiments  with,  upon  oats,  barley, 

and  wneat,  by  J.  Hannam,  v.  267. 
—  and  charcoal,  experiment  with,  on 

turnips,  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  v.  280. 
,  the  iBTfte  quantity  present  in  a  soil 

in  which  toe  wheat-plant  will  vegetate 

(Parkes),  vii.  268. 
,  on  the  power  of  soils  to  retain,  by 

H.  S.  Thompson,  xi.  68,  74. 
^— ,  spray  of  the  sea,  distance  carried  by 

the  wind  in  Cumberland,  xiii.  281. 

,  chemistry  of  ( Hemming),  xiii.  430. 

,  analysis  of,  from  Cheshire,  bay,  and 

sea-water,  xiii.  490. 
« ^  used  in  Derbyshire  as  a  dressing 

for  wheat  (Rowley),  xiv.  60 ;  and  in 

Surrey  (Evershed),  91. 
,  used  for  grass-land,  with  bones  and 

guano,  by  R.  Milward,  xiv.  430. 
Saltpetbb  {see  "  Nitrate  of  potash),^'  on 

its  use  as  a  manure,  by  G.  Kimb^ley, 

i.  275. 

and  nitrate  of  soda,  as  manures,  by 

'  Lord  Dacre,  i.  278. 
Samplimo,  on,  of  guano,  by  J.  T.  Way, 

X.  227. 
Sands,  on  the  best  method  of  draining 

running  sands,  by  W.  Linton,  a  priae 

essa^,  vii.  115. 

,  mfloence  of  sandy  soils  upon  the 

temperature  of  the  atmosphere  (l^liit- 

ley),  xi.  9. 
^— ,  on  their  power  to  absorb  certain 

manures,  by  J,  T.  Way,  xi.  316. 
— — ,  analysis  of  a  soil  from  Mid-Lothian 

and  the  valley  of  the  Trent,  xiii.  544. 
,  the  farmiDgofthe  sandy  or  silicious 

soils  (Haxton),  xv.  91 ;  of  the  Hast- 
ings sand,  92. 
,  on  the  fertility  or  barrenness  of 

sandy  soils,  by  J.  Coleman,  xvi.  173, 

1 76  ;  analysis  of  a  barren  and  a  fertile 

soil,  194. 

of  Buckinghamshire  (Read),  vL  273. 

,    the    weeds  of   (Buckman),    xvi. 

368. 
Sand,  sea,  used  as  manure  in  Cornwall 

(Karkeek),  vi.  440. 
,  used  as  a  manure  in  Devonshire 

(Tanner),  ix.  469. 
,  from  Devon,  Isla,  and  Normandy, 

analysis  of,  xiii.  536. 
Sandwort,   the   three-leaved,   its   soils 

and  habits  (Buckman),  xvi.  360. 
— ,  the  thyme-leaved,  ib. 
Sanitary  eflects  of  land-drainage,  on,  by 

E.  Chadwick,  iv.  151. 
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SAWDUST. 

Sawdust,  wetted,  and  placed  in  oxygen 
gas,  emits  carbonic  acid  gas,  iv.  514. 

'-^ — ,  its  use  in  the  preparation  of  com- 
post, by  J.  Dixon,  i.  135. 

Scab  in  sheep  (CleeTe),  i.  323,  325; 
(R.  Smith),  viii.  22. 

ScABiosA  columbaria,  or  small  scabious 
(Bookman),  xvi.  361. 

ScANDix  pecten,  sec  "  Shepherd's  needle." 

ScARiiiEB,  or  grubber,  J.  Morton  on,  iii. 
119. 

• ,  Bidders,  on  the  use  of,  by  H.  Case, 

i.  357.    See  *'  Biddel's  scarifier." 

1 ,  report  on  those  shown  at  the  Great 

Exhibition  (in  1851),  by  P.  Pusey,  xii. 
595. 

,  those  shown  at  the  Lewes  meeting 

(1852),  xiii.  315. 

* ,  at  the  Gloucester  meeting  (1853), 

xiv.  357. 

«— ,  at  the  Lincoln  meeting  (1854),  xt. 
373. 

n ^  at  the  Carlisle  meeting  (1855),  xvi. 

507,  524. 

Schools,  the  agricultural,  of  France,  i. 
264,  iii.  365. 

^—  of  Germany,  iii.  370. 

of  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  iii.  377. 

ScHUBLEB,  Professor,  on  the  physical 
properties  of  soils,  and  the  means  of 
improving  them,  translated  by  J.  Hud- 
son, i.  177.    /»?<?"  Soils." 

Science,  a  lecture  on  its  application  to 
agriculture,  by  Dr.  C.  Daubeny,  iii. 
136. 

Scx>BiE,  John,  on  the  growth  of  the  tussac- 
grass  in  the  isle  of  Lewis,  x.  182. 

ScBLESwio,  the  rural  economy  of,  by  J. 
S.  Carr,  i.  371.    See  "  Holstein." 

Scoop- WHEELS,  the,  employed  in  raising 
water  from  the  Lancolnshire  fens 
(Clarke),  xii.  329. 

— ,  that  used  in  the  drainage  of  a  por- 
tion of  Martinmere,  in  Lancashire 
(White),  xiv.  163. 

Scotch  fir,  the,  its  planting  and  manage- 
ment, iii.  276. 

for  fences,  J.  Grigor  on,  vi.  223. 

,  on  planting,  by  Sir  J.  S.  Menteath, 

ix.  373. 

«  boughs,  on  draining  with,  by  Lord 
Portman,  ix.  452. 

,    plantations    of,    in    Cumberland 

(Dickinson  \  xiii.  282. 

Scotland,  south  of,  rotation  of  crops  com- 
monly followed  in,  by  T.  Balmer,  iv. 
194.    ^Ved"RoUtion  of  crops.'* 

,  its  general  agriculture  considered, 

by  Mr.  Pusey  (1842),  to  be  on  a  level 
with  that  of  North  Devon,  iv.  289. 

,  an  account  of  the  improvements 


SEA. 

which  have  taken  place  in  its  agricnl- 
ture  since  the  formation  of  the  High- 
land Society,  by  J.  Dudgeon,  a  prize 
essay,  i.  50 ;  former  modes  of  culture, 
63 ;  introduction  of  leases,  64 ;  former 
course  of  crops,  65 ;  the  introduction 
of  drilled  turnips  by  Dawson  of  Frog- 
den,  67 ;  the  old  Scotch  plough,  69 ; 
manures,  70;  draining,  71;  fences, 
«6. ;  rents,  «&. ;  produce,  73 ;  live  stock, 
75  ;  first  volume  of  Highland  Society** 
Transactions  published  in  1 799, 78 ;  im- 
plements, 80 ;  rents,  80 ;  live  stock,  81 ; 
Edinburgh  Fanners*  Magazine  com- 
menced in  1800,  83 ;  manures,  84 ; 
draining,  85 ;  implements,  ib. ;  live 
stock,  86  ;  rent,  87  ;  produce,  88 ;  agri- 
cultural depression  of  1815,91 ;  modem 
draining,  94 ;  modem  manures,  96 ; 
live  stock,  97  ;  introduction  of  Cheviot 
sheep,  i6. ;  implements,  98 ;  produce, 
99;  general  review  of,  103;  arable 
soils,  acreage  of,  102  ;  Roxburghshire, 
its  progress  in  agriculture,  t6. ;  rotation 
of  crops,  drill  systeip,  ib, ;  its  produce 
in  1784  and  in  1837,  its  breeding  flocks, 
107  ;  rental,  109  ;  the  increased  value  of 
its  land,  110;  general  improvements, 
•6.' 

Scotland,  acreage  of  (Hoskyns),  xvi. 
571;  its  agricultural  produce,  598; 
statistical  map  of,  600. 

Scotch  blackfaced  sheep  (Wilson),  xvi. 
227;  wool  of,  241. 

Scour,  on  the  bathing  of  lambs  as  a  cure 
for  the,  by  R.  Fisher,  v.  279. 

,  recipe  for  the  cure  of,  in  lambs 

(Pawlett),  vi.  366. 

Scrofulous  diathesis  in  horses  (Dun), 
xiv.  124. 

in  cattle  (Dun),  xv.  79. 

in  sheep  (Dun),  xvi.  31,  392. 

in  pigs  (Dun),  xvi.  40 ;  scrofulous 

and  cancerous  tumours  in,  41. 

Scutch,  on  the  analysis  of,  by  J.  T.  Way, 
X.  615,  xi.  766,  xiii.  498. 

Sctthe,  the  com,  that  of  Kent  described 
by  H.  Boys,  i.  444. 

compared  with  the  sickle  in  harvest- 
ing wheat  (Rodwell),  i.  447. 

in  Cumberland  (by  W.  Dickinson), 

xiii.  233. 

Sea,  its  arctic  current,  and  the  gulf« 
stream,  the  effect  of,  on  our  climate 
(Whitley),  xi.  19,21,25. 

,  mean  temperature  of,  greater  than 

that  of  the  atmosphere,  xi.  23. 

• ,  the  temperature  of  the  ^If-stream 

varies  in  different  seasons,  xi.  25. 

. ,    temperature    of,    in    the   British 

Channel  in  1849,  xi.  59. 
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Sea     embankments     in     Lincolnshire 

(Clarke),  xii.  312. 
i  Roman  embankments  in  that  county, 

xil.  279. 
— ,  inundations  by  the  giring  way  of, 

xii.  312. 
Seaman,  Isaac,  on  parturient  fever  in 

ewes,  a  prize  essay,  xt.  383. 
— ~,  on  lameness  in  sheep  and  lambs,  a 

prize  essay,  xvi.  1. 
Sea-beed,  or  matweed  (Buckman),  xy. 
.    466. 
Sea>8ANd  used  as  a  manure  in  Cornwall 

(De  la  Beehe),  iii.  34.    See  "  Geology 

of  Cornwall." 

used  in  South  Wales  (Read),  x.  142. 

^-~,  grasses  which  grow  on  (Buckman), 

XV.  466. 
Sea-side  or  marine  grasses,  J.  Buckman 

on,  XV.  465,  466. 
Seaweeds  used  extensively  as  manure 
^  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  (Buckland),  vi. 

261. 
^—  used  as  a  manure  in  Devonshire 

(Tanner),  ix.  469. 

used  in  South  Wales  (Read),  z.  142. 

—  recommended  as  a  manure  for  the 

tnssac-g^rass  (Scobie),  x.  183. 
-— — ,  ashes  of,  their  analysis,  xiii.  490. 
Sedge,  its  soils  and  habits  (Buckman), 

xvi.  366. 
Seeds,  on  the  steeping  of  (as  fertilizers), 

by  J.  Campbell,  iv.  557. 
i  on  the  advantage  of  thick  sowing, 

by  D.  Barclay,  vi.  192. 
— ,  on  thick  and  thin  sowing,  by  Sir 

W.  Heathcote,  vii.  535. 
,  on  thin  sowing,  by  J.  J.  Mechi,  vii. 

537. 
— -,  a  trial  on  the  steeping  of  mangel- 
wurzel  seeds,  by  G.  £.  Raynbird,  viii. 

215. 
— ,  grass,  growth  of,  in  Suffolk,  by  H. 

Raynbird,  viii.  297. 
— — -,  on  the  advantages  of  thick  sewing, 

by  W.  Loft,  ix.  281. 
,  on  the  comparative  merits  of  thick 

and  thin  sowing,  by  J.  B.Wolfe,  ix.  453. 
—— ,  quantity  of  seed-wheat  used  in  the 

N.  R.  of  Yorkshire  (Milbum),  ix.  501. 
for  hemp,  choice  of,  and  quantity  em- 
ployed (Rowlandson),  x.  172,  181. 
f  barley,  on  the  advantages  and  risks 

of  early  sowing,  by  H.  W.  Keary,  x. 

460. 
— ,  on  the  proper  quantity  of  seed  for 

wheat,  by  H.  B.  Wolfe,  xi.  184. 
— — ,  of  grasses,  not  sown  in  Cumberland 

in  1752  (^Dickinson),  xiii.  273. 
•^— ,  grass  crops  in  Surrey  (Evershed), 

xiv.  81,  87. 
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Seeds,  growth  of;  in  East  Lothian  (Ste- 
venson), xiv.  285. 

of  weeds  (Buckman),  xvi.  377 ;  of 

the  store  dormant  in  boUs,  374. 

Self-heal  (Buckman),  xvi.  364. 

Senegio  Jacoboa,  see  **  Ragwort,  the 
common." 

tenuifolius,     tee    "Ragwort,    the 

hoary." 

vulgaris,  tee  '^  Groundsel,  the  com- 
mon." 

Serpentine,  the,  soils  of  the  Lizard  aro 
not  fertile,  viii.  29.    See  "  Geology." 

of  Cornwall,  by  W.  F.  Karkeek,  vi. 

419. 

— ,  analysis  of,  xiii.  532. 

rock,  analysis  of,  xiii.  534. 

Setfast,  the,  in  sheep  (Seaman),  xvi.  13. 

Sewell,  W.,  professor,  on  a  peculiar 
disease  in  ewes,  ii.  117. 

— ^,  report  on  the  epidemic  amongst 
cattle  m  1841,  ii.  cxix. 

Seweb-wateb,  analysis  o7,  by  J.  T.  Way, 
xi.  369,  769,  xiii.  506. 

— ,  on  the  mode  of  extracting  manure 
from,  as  practised  at  Cardiff  gaol,  by 
T.  J.  Herepath,  xiii.  197 ;  the  process 
(by  milk  of  lime)  described,  198 ;  ana- 
lysis of  the  manure,  i&. 

^— ,  C.  W.  Johnson  on  the  use  of,  i.  158. 

,  on  the  use  of  town  sewage  as  manure^ 

by  J.  T.  Way,  xv.  135  ;  the  nature  of 
sewage,  137 ;  the  plans  proposed  for  its 
employment  in  agriculture,  t6. ;  amount 
of  fseoes  produced  by  each  individual, 
140 ;  analysis  of,  143;  and  of  urine, 
t6. ;  analysis  of,  141,  142;  amount  of 
water  mixed  with  this,  146 ;  amount  of 
water  pumped  into  the  metropolis,  ib. ; 
analysis  of  street-drainage  water,  149  ; 
appearance  of  sewage  at  the  mouth  of 
a  London  sewer,  1 52  ;  analysis  of  spe- 
cimens from,  153;  of  specimens  from 
the  pipe-sewers  of  Croydon  and  Rugby, 
1 55, 1 56 ;  on  deodorisers,  1 57 ;  animal  and 
peat  charcoal,  «6. ;  lime,  159;  analysis 
of  lime  precipitate,  160;  on  gypsum, 
161 ;  analysis  of  substance  precipitated 
by  sufphate  of  alumina,  lime,  ana  char- 
coal, ib. ;  days,  ih. ;  the  salts  of  alumina, 
162;  the  salts  of  zinc  and  iron,  i&.f 
magnesia,  163;  magnesian  limestone, 
163 ;  compounds  of  silica,  164. 

Seymour,  F.  H.,  on  experiments  on  top- 
dressing  grass-land  in  Windsor  Park,, 
xiii.  347. 

Shackel,  George,  comparison  of  the  con- 
sumption of  food  by  large  and  small 
animals,  viii.  487. 

Shale,  blue,  itsappllcadon  to  the  surface 
of  land,  by  C.  (Jhamock,  iii.  161. 
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SHALE. 

Shaus,  bitominous,  of  Christian  Melford, 
Wilts,  an  accoont  of  the  effect  of,  as 
manure,  by  B.  Gowen,  iv.  276. 

— ,  rock  (Craiglockart),  analysed,  xiii. 
532;  soil  of,  544. 

— ,  the  shale  series,  soils  of,  in  Derby- 
shire (Rowley),  xir.  39;  analysis  of  a 
soil,  47. 

*—'  of  Dorsetshire  (Ruegg),  xv.  390, 
394 ;  analysis  ot  395. 

SHAUiOW  cultiTation,  on  the  advantages 
of  very,  on  a  light  moory  farm  in 
Gloucestershire,  by  H.  Parker,  vi.  187 ; 
effect  of  one  ploughing  in  six  years, 
188;  Mr.  Pusey  on,  191. 

Sbeabino  sheep  by  taskwork,  the  cost 
of  (Raynbird;,  vii.  138. 

Shsd-feedimo  sheep,  by  J.  W,  Childers, 
i.  169-407. 

— ,  experiments  on,  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Hoxtable,  vi.  242. 

,  on  the  construction  of  sheds  (Tan- 
cred),  xi.  205 ;  (Ewart),  268. 

—  cattle  in  Derbyshire  for  the  sake  of 
the  manure  (Rowley),  xiv.  23. 

Sheep,  on  the  selection  of  male  animals  in 
the  breeding  of,  by  Earl  Spencer,  i.  22. 

.^— ,  on  shed-feeding,  by  J.  W.  Childers, 
i.  169. 

— — ,  those  of  Northumberland  (Grey), 
ii.  174;  the  Cheviot  breed,  i6. ;  the 
Leicester,  t&. 

— — «,  experiments  at  Whitfield  farm  upon 
the  effects  of  shelter  and  warmth  in 
economising  food  (Morton),  iv.  222. 

,  their  consumption  of  salt  in  summer 
and  in  winter,  iv.  237. 

— ,  the  sheep  kept  in  Cheshire  (Palin), 
V.  71;  the  number  of  Cheviots  and 
Leicesters,  ib, 

J  the  chief  live  stock  of  South  Wilt- 
shire, chiefly  Southdowns  and  breeding 
flocks  (Little),  v.  170. 

,  of  Norfolk  (Almack),  v.  317. 

,  the  Merino,  or  Saxon,  of  Mecklen- 

burgh(S.  Carr),i.l27;  their  wool,  131. 
,  on  the  diseases  of,  by  Henry  Cleeve, 
i.  295 ;  symptoms  and  remedies  for 
diseases,  t6.;  water  in  the  head,  t5. ; 
goggles,  turnsick,  &c.,  296 ;  apoplexy, 
blood,  299  ;  epilepsy,  300 ;  palsv,  ib, ; 
rabies,  801 ;  ophthalmia,  302 ;  black- 
muzzle,  303 ;  thrush,  ib. ;  hove,  hoven, 
or  blown,  304 ;  diarrhoea,  306 ;  dy- 
sentery, 16. ;  rot,  307  ;  dropsy,  314 ; 
redwater,  ib. ;  braxy,  316  ;  black  water, 
ib. ;  poisons,  ib, ;  inflammation,  ib. ; 
cough  or  cold,  317 ;  consumption,  318 ; 
foot-rot,  »6. ;  wounds,  321  ;  scab,  pelt- 
rot,  &c.,  323-5 ;  the  fly,  or  sore-heads, 
326-7  ;  ticks,  328. 


8BESP. 

Sheep,  the  number  required  to  manure  an 
acre  of  land  (Morton),  i.  404. 

,  J.  W.  Childers  on  the  shed-feeding 

of,  i.  407. 

,  Spanish  proverb  of,  vL  5. 

f  the  first  mtroduction  of  Bakewell's 

Leicester  into  Nottinghamshire  (Cor- 
ringham),  vi.  18. 

— — -,  experiments  on  shed-feeding  sheep, 
by  the  Rev.  A.  Huxtable,  vL  242. 

— — ,  improved  Kent  (Buckland),  vi.  268. 

,  on  the  breeding,  feeding,  and  gene- 
ral management  of,  by  T.  £.  Pawlett, 
vi.  361. 

— ,  experiments  on  deeding  of.  vi.  368.. 

,  breeds  of,  in  ComwaU  (Karkeek), 

vi.  448. 

i  use  of  the  white  mustard  crop  for, 
by  T.  C.  Burroughes,  vii.  33. 

*— — ,  shearing  by  taskwork,  the  cost  of 
(Raynbird),  viS.  138. 

— — ,  experiments  on  the  feeding  qualitiea 
of  different  breeds  of  (Leicesters,  South- 
downs,  half-bred  Southdown  and  Lei- 
cester Cotswolds,  and  Cotswolds),  by 
E.  W.  More,  vii.  294. 

,  on  the  management  of,  by  R.  Smith,. 

a  prize«essay,  viii.  1 ;  the  Leicesters  or 
Dishley  flock,  2 ;  the  general  practice 
of  the  Leicester  breeders,  3 ;  manage- 
ment of  rams,  ib, ;  period  of  gestation 
of  the  ewes,  4;  lambing  time,  5 ;  wean- 
ing of  the  lambs,  ib.\  the  Southdown 
breed,  7  ;  Mr.  John  Ellman's  merits,  t6. ; 
the  Babraham  flock  of  Mr.  J.  Webb,. 
ib. ;  the  Hampshire  downs,  8 ;  the 
Sussex  downs,  ib. ;  a  comparative  trial 
of  the  Leicesters  with  the  downs,  9; 
the  longwools,  the  Lincolns,  new  Ox- 
fords, Cotswolds,  Teeswaters,  and 
Kents,  11 ;  the  diseases  of,  19 ;  the 
halt,  20;  dysentery,  21  ;  the  scab,  22  ^ 
the  rot,  23 ;  the  sturdy,  ib. ;  blindness, 
24  ;  redwater,  ib. ;  sore-heads  and  fly- 
galls,  t6. ;  the  setting  a  flock,  t6. ;  the 
wool,  25  ;  good  effect  of  warmth  on,  30. 

,  grazing  of  sheep,  on,  in  Suffolk 

(Raynbird),  viii.  295  ;  their  breeds,  305. 

^— ,  an  experimental  comparison  of  the 
consumption  of  food  by  large  and  small 
animals  (Hampshire  down  sheep),  by 
G.  Shackel,  viii.  487. 

,  on  the  sheep-pox,  by  J.  S.  Carr, 

viii.  489. 

,  on  the  digestive  organs  of,  by  J.  B. 

Simonds,  ix.  27. 

of  E.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  by  G.  Le- 

gard,  ix.  121. 

of  Devonshire  (Tanner\  ix.  481 

of  N.  R.  of  Yorkshire  (Milburn),  ix, 

519. 
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SHEEP. 

Sheep  of  Lancashire  (Garnett),  x.  40. 

of  South  Wales  (Read),  x.  140. 

,  on  rape*«ake  as  food  for,  by  P. 

Pusey,  X.  247. 

,  on  the  maternal  organs  of  rernx)^ 

duction  in,  and  of  the  practice  in  diffi" 
cult  cases  of  labour,  by  J.  B.  Simobds, 
X.  248. 

-^— ,  on  sheep-feeding  and  manure,  by 
J.  B.  Lawes,  part  I.,  x.  276. 

,  the  amount  of  food  consumed  for 

each  100  lbs.  weight  of  the  animal  when 
feeding  on  various  kinds  of  food,  by  J. 
B.  Lawes,  x.  289,  303,  333,  337. 

— ,  on  the  effect  of  feeding  with  malted 
and  unmalted  barley,  x.  305,  317,  324, 
326. 

— ,  on  the  breeds  adapted  to  yarious 
localities,  by  T.  Rowlandson,  a  prize 
essay,  x.  421 ;  the  price  of  wool  in 
1341,  422;  the  wool  .produced  from 
different  breeds  slaughtered  in  London, 
425;  the  alteration  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  quality  of  wool  during  the 
present  century,  424;  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  experiments  on  the  feeding 
of  four  breeds  of  sheep  in  1794-C,  re- 
sults, Southdowns,  Leicesters,  Wor- 
^esters,  and  Wiltshires,  430 ;  the  pas- 
tures where  Southdowns  asually  do 
well,  432;  Leicesters  ib.  ;  the  Rye- 
lands,  the  Wicklow,  the  Kerry  sheep, 
433 ;  the  long-wooUed  races,  434 ;  the 
old  Lincolnshire,  t&. ;  the  Romney 
Marsh,  i6. ;  the  Bampton,  435 ;  the 
Cotswold,  436 ;  the  Cheviot,  437  ;  the 
black-faced  sheep,  438  ;  the  Herd- 
wick  a  capital  mountain  sheep,  440 ; 
smeariuff  of  sheep,  445 ;  the  lands  to 
which  these  breeds  are  best  adapted, 
446  ;  the  Bakewell  breed,  447. 

^— ,  on  the  Purik  of  Thibet,  by  C.  B. 
Phillips,  xi.  63. 

— ,  on  the  Sussex  Southdown,  br  L. 
Famcombe,  xi.  76  ;  on  sheep-breeding, 
77  ;  the  system  of  the  late  John  Ell- 
man,  t6. ;  the  system  of  taking  lambs 
to  keep,  81. 

• ,  on  the  winter-feeding  of,  by  the 

Hon.  D.  Pelham,  xi.  88. 

of  Gloucestershire  (Bravendar),  xi. 

142. 

^—  sheds,  on  the  construction  of  (Tan- 
cred),  xi.  201. 

-^,  on  the  diseases  of,  occasioned  by 
mismanagement  (Karkeek),  xi.  541. 

• ,  on  the  advantages  of  using  a  pro- 
portion of  rapecake  as  the  food  for,  by 
J.  H.  Charnock,  xi.  612. 

of  W.  Somerset,  by  T.  D.  Adand, 

xi.  678. 


SHEEP. 

Sheep,  their  local  names  at  various  ages 
(Clarke),  xii.  333. 

,  the  Lincolnshire  (Clarke),  xii.  360, 

— — ,  the  long-wooUed,  examined  (Clarke), 
xii.  393. 

— ,  report  of  experiments  on  the  com- 
parative fattening  qualities  of  different 
breeds  of  sheep,  by  J.  B.  Lawes,  xiL 
414 ;  the  Hampshire  and  Sussex  downs, 
ib.;  the  dry  food,  oilcake  and  clover- 
chaff,  416;  tables  of  the  results,  417- 
421 ;  the  average  food  consumed  to 
produce  100  lbs.  increase  during  26 
weeks,  427 ;  amount  of  wool  produced 
from  each  of  the  sheep,  429 ;  produce 
of  the  sales  of  both  lots,  436. 

,  the  diseases  of,  occurring  after  par- 
turition in,  with  the  remedies,  a  prise 
essay,  by  W.  C.  Sibbald,  xii.  574. 

^—  of  Northamptonshire,  by  W.  Beam, 
xiii.  62. 

• ,  report  of  experiments  on  the  com- 
parative fattening  qualities  of  different 
breeds  of  sheep,  by  J.  B.  Lawes,  xiiL 
1 79 ;  the  Cotswolds,  ib, ;  the  food  con- 
sumed by  50  Cotswold  sheep  in  SO 
weeks,  186  ;  the  food  which  they  con- 
sumed to  produce  100  lbs.  of  lire 
weight,  ib, ;  summary  of  the  results  of 
feeding  Cotswold,  Hampshire,  and 
Sussex  sheep,  188  ;  the  wool  produced 
by  these  breeds,  189. 

—  of  Cumberland  described  by  W. 
Dickinson,  xiii.  263;  the  Herdwick 
breed,  264  ;  change  of  coloar  in  their 
wool  by  hard  weather,  t6. ;  the  shep- 
herds and  their  dogs,  266-269. 

,  the  number  of,  shown  at  the  So- 
ciety's meetings  fW>m  Oxford  in  1839 
to  Lewes  in  1852,  xiii.  402. 

,  analysis  of  solid  excreta,  xiii.  482. 

,  analysis  of  urine  of,  xiii.  506. 

of  Derbyshire  TRowley),  xiv.  25 ; 

the  native  woodlana  sheep,  50. 

,  on  the  comparative  profit  realized 

with  different  breeds,  by  Samuel  Druce, 
xiv.  211 ;  numbers  that  may  be  kept 
of  Cotswold,  Leicesters,  Hampshire 
down,  pure  Southdowns,  cross-bred, 
212 ;  their  average  weight  of  woc^,  ib, ; 
of  carcase,  ib. ;  value  of  their  fleece, 
ib, ;  of  their  carcase,  *. ;  their  mon^y 
food,  ib, ;  note  by  Mr.  Pusey,  213. 

,  on  a  method  of  obtaining  imme- 
diate fixity  of  type  in  forming  a  new 
breed  of  &eep,  by  Malingi<^-Noue1,  a 
paper  translated  by  P.  Pusey,  xiv.  214  ; 
sheep  more  easily  moved  from  south  to 
north  than  from  north  to  south,  ib. ; 
the  Merino  breed.  21 5  ;  crossing  of,  i^.; 
French  breeds,  ib, ;  attempts  to   im- 
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SHEEP. 

prove*  t&. ;  no  pare  En^ish  raee  thrives 
in  France,  219  ;  on  parity  of  race,  230  ; 
the  Charmoise  breed,  221 ;  a  sheep  of 
112  lbs.  more  expensive  to  feed  than 
two  of  56  lbs.,  222 ;  the  preferred 
weight  in  France  56  lbs.,  i6. ;  lambs  by 
large  rams  and  small  ewes,  ib. 

Shbef,  sheep-walks  of  East  Lothian  (Ste- 
venson), xiv.  289 ;  its  sheep,  298. 

of  Sarrey  (Evershed),  xiv.  400,  411, 

413. 

of  Oxfordshire  (Read),  xv.  227  ;  the 

Do  wn-Cotswold,  228 ;  ram-breeders,  230. 

— ,  on  the  teeth  of  sheep,  by  J.  B.  Si- 
monds,  xv.  276 ;  on  the  dentition  of, 
335  ;  on  the  liver  flake  in,  277. 

,  those  shown  at  the  lincoln  meet- 
ing (1854),  x  v.  381. 

— -,  on  parturient  fever  in  ewes,  a  priae 
essay,  by  J.  Seaman,  zv.  383. 

of  Dorsetehire  (Ruegg),  xv.  430; 

the  "  Dorset  horns,"  i6. ;  the  Portland 
mntton,  431. 

,  experiments  on  feeding  sheep  with 

oilcake,  by  members  of  the  Tamworth 
Agricultnral  Chemistiy  Association,  xv. 
460. 

i— >-,  on  lameness  in  sheep  and  lambs,  a 
prize  essay,  by  J.  Seaman,  xvi.  1.  See 
"  Diseases  of  animals." 

,  on  the  hereditary  diseases  of  sheep 

and  pigs,  by  F.  Dun,  xvi.  16,  see 
"  Diseases  of  animals  ; "  the  points 
which  a  sheep  should  possess  to  indi- 
cate health,  36. 

— ,  on  the  various  breeds  o(  in  Great 
Britain,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  value  and  character  of  their  wool, 
by  J.  Wilson,  xvi.  222;  the  long- 
wooUed,  ib, ;  the  short- woolled,  ib, ;  and 
the  intermediate,  ib,]  the  long-wools, 
Lincolnshire,  223 ;  the  Leicester, 
ib, ;  Bakewell's  of  Dishley,  t6. ;  the 
new  Leicesters,  225;  the  Cotswolds, 
226;  the  Romney  Marsh,  227;  the 
black-faced  Scotch,  ib. ;  the  Exmoor, 
228:  the  Devon  South  Hams,  229; 
the  Bampton,  ib, ;  the  Herdwicks,  230 ; 
the  intermediate  breeds,  viz.  the  Dorset, 
230 ;  the  Cheviots,  231 ;  the  Radnor 
or  Welsh,  232  ;  the  short-wooUed 
breeds,  viz.  the  Soathdowns,  233 ;  the 
Sussex,  ib. ;  EUman  of  Glynde,  t&. ;  the 
Hampshire  downs,  234;  the  Norfolk 
downs,  235 ;  the  Shropshire  downs, 
236;  the  Ryeland,  237;  the  Merino, 
238  ;  the  Shetland,  ib, 

,  the  general  character,  commercial 

uses,  &c.,  of  British  wool,  239.  See 
'*  Wool." 

of  Buckinghamshire  (Read),  xvi.  299. 


SIDNEY. 

StfBBP,  on  the  lameness  of,  by  F.  Dun,  xvi. 
381;  estimated  number  of  sheep  ia 
Great  Britain  and  their  value,  ib, ;  ana- 
tomy of,  381  ;  fractures,  386 ;  rheu- 
matism, 387 ;  paralysis,  391;  scrofula 
and  rickets,  392 ;  black-leg,  16. ;  tu- 
mours and  bursal  enlargements,  393; 
diseases  of  the  feet,  395 ;  foot-rot,  396 ; 
rheumatic  foot-rot,  403;  interdigital 
inflammation,  405 ;  murrain,  408. 

Sheep's  fescue-grass  (Buckman),  xv» 
464 ;  grows  under  the  beech-trees  of 
the  Cotteswolds,  16. 

,  its   growth  in  different  situations 

(Buckman),  xv.  468. 

Shell-sand  from  Devon,  Isla,  and  Nor- 
mandy, analysis  of,  xiii.  536. 

Shelly,  J.  V.,  report  on  the  wheats  se« 
lected  for  trial  at  the  Bristol  meeting, 
iv.  584. 

Shelter,  ill  effects  to  horses  of  insuffi* 
cient,  by  F.  Dun,  xii.  530. 

^-— ,  advantage  of,  to  cattle  (Hopper), 
i.  163. 

,  to  sheep  (Childers),  i.  169,  407. 

^— ,  R.  Smith  and  H.  S.  Thompson  on, 
viii.  30. 

Shepherd's  Comer  fiurm,  in  Dorsetshire, 
an  aocoant  o^  by  Lord  Portman,  iv« 
88. 

,  expenditure  andretums  from  1826*7 

to  1842,  iv.  99,  viii.  565. 

—  dogs,  those  of  Cumberland  (Dickin- 
son), xiii.  266,  269 ;  their  sagacity  in 
snowstorms,  267. 

needle,  its  soils  and  habits  (Buck* 

man),  xvi.  361. 

purse,  its  soils  and  habits,  xvi.  360. 

Sheppt,  the  Isle  of,  on  its  agriculture,  by 
G.  Buckland,  vi.  257. 

Sherardia  arvensis,  see  **  Field  madder.** 

Shetiand  sheep,  the,  J.  Wilson  on,  xvi. 
238. 

Shirreff,  p.,  on  Hoptoon  wheat,  ii.  344. 

Shoddy,  on  the  analysis  of,  by  J.  T.  Way, 
X.  617,  xiii.  498. 

,  on  the  action  of,  as  a  manure,  by 

Dr.  A.  Voelcker,  xvi.  94. 

Shorthorn  breed,  the,  of  C.  CoUings, 
described  by  J.  Wright,  see  «  CatUe," 
vii.  201.    iSee"CatUe,""Cow8." 

Shropbhirb  down  sheep,  the,  J.  Wilson 
on,  xvi.  236. 

SiBBALD,  W.  C,  on  the  diseases  occurring 
after  parturition  in  cows  and  sheep,  a 
prize  report,  xii.  554. 

Sickle,  the,  compared  with  the  scythe  in 
harvesting  wheat  (Rodwell),  i.  447. 

SiDNET,  Rev.  Edwin,  on  the  parasitic 
fungi  of  the  British  &rm,  x.  382.  See 
"Funguses." 
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BILEKE. 

SiLENS  inflata,  tee  **  Bladder  campion." 

Sllesia,  gome  acooant  of  the  cultiyatloii 
of  a  farm  in,  by  artificial  manure  only 
for  14  years,  by  M.  Rotschke,  xiii.  564. 

SiucA  in  plants,  on  its  origin,  by  Dr. 
Fownes,  iv.  524,  531. 

— ,  origin  of,  in  wheat-strair ,  by  J.  T. 
Way,  xiii.  137. 

— ,  chemical  properties  of  (Hemming), 
xiii.  429. 

,  soluble,  on,  by  J.  T.  Way  and  J.  M. 

Paine,  xiv.  226. 

— —  strata,  the,  of  the  lower  chalk,  by 
J.  T.  Way  and  J.  M.  Paine,  xiv.  225. 

Silicates,  double,  on  the,  by  J.  T.  Way, 
xiii.  129. 

—  of  alumina  and  soda,  xiii.  129. 

of  alumina  and  lime,  xiii.  130. 

of  alumina  and  potash,  xiii.  131. 

of  alumina  and  ammonia,  xiii,  131. 

,  the  soil  from  them  derives  its  power 

to  absorb  manure,  xiii.  135. 

1  the  power  of  the  silicates  to  absorb 

ammonia  from  the  air,  xiii.  139. 

— ,  on  making  silicates  of  potash  and 
soda  (Way),  xiv.  238 ;  silicate  of  lime, 
239 ;  possible  agricultural  uses  of,  241 ; 
effects  of,  upon  wheat,  242. 

— ^-  on  their  employment  as  deodorizers 
for  town  sewage  (Way),  xv.  164. 

Siliceous  soils,  on,  by  J.  Trimmer,  xii. 
456. 

— -,  J,  Coleman  on  the  fertility  or  bar^ 
renness  of,  xvi.  173,  176. 

Silver  fir-tree,  on  the,  its  planting  and 
management  TFalkener),  iii.  277. 

Silverweed,  tne,  its  soils  and  habits 
(Buckman),  xvi.  360. 

SiMONDS,  J.  B.,  a  lecture  on  the  ana- 
tomy, physiology,  and  pathology  of  the 
digestive  organs  of  the  ox  and  sheep, 
ix.  27. 

— ,  on  the  matemiU  organs  of  reproduc- 
tion in  animals,  an'd  the  practice  in  diffi- 
cult cases  of  labour,  especially  in  the 
cow  and  ewe,  x.  248. 

•— ,  on  the  organs  of  r^iration  and  cir- 
culation, with  especial  reference  to 
pleura  pneumonia  in  the  ox,  x.  570. 

,  on  inoculation  for  pleura  pneu- 
monia in  cattle,  first  report,  xiii.  373. 

-^— ,  second  report  on  the  prevention  of 
pleura  pneumonia  in  cattle  by  inocula- 
tion, XIV.  244. 

^— ,  on  the  teeth  of  the  ox,  sheep,  and 
pi^,  as  indicative  of  the  age  of  the 
animal,  xv.  276. 

Simpson,  B.,  on  the  climate  of  the  British 
Islands  in  its  effect  on  cultivation,  xi. 
617. 

SisxpsoN,  William,  report  on  the  exhibi- 
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tion  of  live  stock  at  the  Carlisle  meet- 
ing (1855),  xvi.  502. 
SiKAPis  arvenis,  see  ^  Charlock." 

nigra,  tee  "  Black  mustard." 

Skidding   one-horse  carts,  ii.  81.     See 

"Carts." 
Skipjacks,  the  parents  of  the  wirewonn, 

J.  Curtis  on,  v.  180.  See  **  Wirewonn." 
Slate  rocks,  sjialysis  of  soils  of,  at  Castle 

Douglas,  xiii.  544. 
Slendeb    foxtail-grass,    or    black    bent 

(Buckman),    xv.   471 ;    its  soils    and 

habits,  xvi.  366. 
Slipping  calf  (Keary),  ix.  445 ;  (J.  Bar- 
low), xii.  62. 
Sloe,  the,  for  hedges  (Grigor),  vi.  215. 
Su7GS  on  wheat,  use  of  salt  for  (Almack), 

V.  355. 
Smearing  sheep,  the  compound  used,  and 

the  effect,  by  T.  Bowlandson,  x.  445. 
Smell,  sense  of,  connection  between  it 

and  taste  (Simonds),  xv.  282 ;  fineness 

of  that  of  the  pig,  283. 
Smooth  stalked  meadow-grass,  analysis 

of  (Way),  xiv.  177. 
1  its  growth  in  different  situations 

(Buckman),  xv.  468. 
Smith  (the  geologist),  on  his  laboun; 

by  Joshua  Trimmer,  xii.  451,  478. 
Smith  of  Deanston,  on  his  system  of 

draining,  by  Sir  J.  Graham,  i.  29. 
Smith,  Robert,  on  the  management  of 

sheep,   a   prize    essay,   viii.    1.      See 


^— ,  on  the  management  of  grass-land^ 

a  prize  essay,  ix.  1. 
,  some  account  of  the  formation  of 

hill-side  catch-meadows  on   Exmoor, 

xii.  139. 
Smith,  Rev.  S.,  of  Lois  Weedon,  experi- 
ment and  growth  of  wheat,  year  after 

year,  on  the  same  land,  xii.  133,  xiii.  91. 
,  on  his  system  of  wheat  culture,  by 

J.  T.  Way,  xiii.  141. 
Smot  in  wheat,  the  (Henslow),  ii.  4. 

,  precautions  to  be  taken  against,  ii.6. 

,  effect  of  different  steeps  on  se«l- 

wheat,  ii.  8. 

,  the  Rev.  E.  Sidney  on,  x.  387. 

,  in  grasses,  on,  by  J.  Buckman,  xv. 

474. 
Snapdragon,  the  smaU  (Buckman),  xvi. 

364. 
Soda,  chemical  properties  of  (Hemming), 

xiii.  429. 

,  ash,  analvsis  of,  xiii.  498. 

water-makers'  lime  refuse,  analysis 

of,  xiii.  498. 
Sodalite,  analysis  of,  xiii.  532. 
Soft  meadow-grass,  analysis  of  (Way),. 

xiv.  177. 
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SOFT. 

Soft  meadow-grass,  its  growth  in  different 
situations  (Buckman),  xy.  468. 

Soiu,  on  their  transposition  and  mixture, 
by  W.  Linton,  of  Sherriff  Uinton,  near 
York,  prize  essay,  ii.  67 ;  claying,  t6. ; 
kind  of  marl  or  clay  used,  >6. ;  the 
quantity  used,  68 ;  way  in  which  done, 
A, ;  expense  of  150  yards  per  acre,  69  ; 
a  windlass  used  economically,  ib. ;  eco- 
nomical results,  good,  70. 

,    on    their    classification,    by    M. 

Schubler  and  C.  Daubeny,  iii.  156. 

— ,  on  the  quantity  of  minute  ingredients 
contained  in  an  acre  of  land,  by  J.  Hall, 
iii.  434. 

— ,  on  the  mixture  of,  the  chalk,  the 
crag-clay,  &c.,  by  P.  Pusey,  iii.  183. 

— — ,  their  origin  and  composition 
(Fownes),  iv.  499. 

,  analysis  of  the  Sevres  clay,  iv.  500. 

,  origin  of  the  calcareous,  t6. 

f  limestone,  iv.  501. 

,  humus  of,  iv.  502. 

,  large  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  a 

soil  in  Al^e,  iv.  522. 

,  the  analysis  of,  iv.  547. 

—^9  on  the  influence  of  water  on  the 
temperature  of  (Parkes),  v.  119.  See 
*«  Bainwater,"  **  Drainage." 

i  on  the  indications  of  fertility  or 

barrenness  of,  whether  of  colour,  con- 
sistence, or  vegetation,  by  John  Arkell, 
V.  429. 

i  on  the  indications  which  are  prac^ 
Heal  guides  in  judging  of  the  fertility 
or  barrennesss  of  the  soil,  by  J.  Bra- 
vendar,  prize  report,  v.  559  ;  colour, 
560;  indications  of  fertility,  561  ;  in- 
dications of  barrenness,  563;  consis- 
tency, t6. ;  plants,  &c.,  which  indicate 
barrenness,  571. 

,  on  the  simplest  and  easiest  mode  of 
analysing,  a  prize  essay,  by  Rev.  W.  L. 
Bham,  i.  46. 

«— — ,  on  their  physical  properties,  and  the 
means  of  investigating  them,  by  Pro- 
fessor Schubler,  translated  by  James 
Hudson,  i.  177;  mode  of  examining, 
178;  weight  of  different  earths,  180; 
weight  of  mixtures  of^  181 ;  their  power 
to  contain  water,  182 ;  to  retain  it,  190; 
their  firmness  and  consistency,  185 ; 
when  wet,  and  when  dry,  188 ;  their 
loss  of  bulk  by  drying,  193;  their 
power  of  absorbing  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere,  195;  their  power  of  ab- 
sorbing nitrogen  gas,  197 ;  their  power 
to  retain  heat,  200;  the  warming  of 
soil  by  the  sun,  202;  influence  of  co- 
lour, «6. ;  and  of  moisture  as  to  this 
warming,  203 ;  influence  of  the  inclina- 
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tion  of  the  ground  on  the  amount  of 
warmth  it  receives  from  the  sun,  204 ; 
capacity  of  soils  when  moistened  to 
develop  heat,  207 ;  galvanic  and  elec- 
tric relations  of  the  earth,  207  ;  power 
of  exciting  electricity,  208;  synoptical 
view  of,  210;  on  the  emplo3rment  of 
the  power  of  containing  water  in  the 
examination  of  the  constituents  of  a 
soil,  213. 

Soils,  analysis  of  soil  and  subsoil  of  a 
very  productive  fleld  at  Sutton  in  Nor- 
folk (Phiyfair),  vi.  577,  xii.  552. 

,  on  the  distinction  between  the  active 

and  dormant  ingredients  of,  by  Dr.  C. 
Daubeny,  vii.  287. 

,  on  a  method  of  restoring  to  soils 

the  mineral  ingredients  of  we  wheat 
crop,  vii.  676. 

of  Suffolk,  by  H.  Raynbird,  viii. 

262;  its  heavy  loam,  263;  its  sands, 
265 ;  its  heavy  lands,  267. 

of  N.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  by  M.  M. 

Milbum,  ix.  499. 

of  Lancashire  (Gamett),  x.  2,  5,  7. 

-^—  best  adapted  for  hemp  (Rowlandson), 
X.  172, 181. 

y  on  the  absorbent  power  of,  by  H. 

S.  Thompson,  xi.  68 ;  as  regards  ma- 
nure, 69  ;  ammonia,  silica,  &c.,  70 ;  of 
a  strong  clay  soil,  72 ;  of  a  black  soil, 
71 ;  their  power  to  absorb  and  retain 
farmyard  manure  73;  to  retain  com- 
mon salt,  74. 

9  on  the  power  o^  to  absorb  manure, 

by  J.  T.  Way,  xi.  323,  373;  power  of 
sand,  316  ;  of  clay,  317;  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  ammonia,  321;  salts  of  am- 
monia^ 331 ;  salts  of  potash,  333;  of 
lime,  334,  361 ;  of  magnesia,  336 ;  of 
organic  matters,  363;  sewer-water,  369 ; 
sweetening  of  putrid  substances  by 
burying  them  in  the  earth,  376  ;  on  the 
theory  of  clay-burning,  377. 

-^~,  on  drainage,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, of,  and  <£mate,  by  Lord  Wham- 
cliffe,  xii.41. 

of   Lincolnshire,    their  character, 

especially  of  its  marsh  and  fenland,  by 
J.  A.  Clarke,  xii.  261 ;  strata,  263  to 
285. 

,  on  the  agricultural  geology  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  by  J.  Trimmer,  a  prize 
report,  xii.  445;  of  the  soils  of  the 
plastic  day,  454;  the  aluminous,  455; 
the  calcareous,  i, ;  the  siliceous,  456  ; 
the  erratics,  463 ;  of  soils  in  general, 
as  laid  down  by  agricultural  writers, 
477 ;  the  strong  land  of  Suffolk,  by  A. 
Tonng,  478 ;  the  Wolds  of  Yorkshire, 
by  L^iudf  479 ;  the  chalks  of  Norfolk 
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and  Cambridgeshire,  480;  tbe  soils  of 
Essex,  by  A.  Young,  481 ;  of  Hertford- 

■  shire,  by  A.  Young,  A. ;  of  Berkshire, 
by  Mavor,  482 ;  of  Wiltshire,  by  Davis, 
483;  of  Hampshire,  by  Vancouver, 
484;  of  Dorsetshire,  by  Stevenson, 
486  ;  of  Sussex,  by  A.  Young,  487  ;  of 
Kent,  by  Boys,  ib. ;  of  Surrey,  by  Ste- 
venson, 488 ;  of  the  whole  chalk  range, 
489;  of  the  ^eensand,  490;  of  the 
oolites  and  the  has,  491 ;  of  the  new  red 
sandstone,  493 ;  of  the  coal-measures, 
494 ;  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  494. 

Soils,  on  the,  of  Northamptonshire,  by  W. 
Beam,  the  stony  and  gravelly,  xiii.  52  ; 
the  heavy,  61 ;  its  moory  and  peaty,  69 ; 
at  Lois  Weedon,  91 ;  its  grass,  76.  * 

— -,  on  the  power  of,  to  absorb  manures, 
by  J.  T.  Way,  xiii.  123;  the  double 
silicates  of  alumina  and  soda,  129;  of 
alumina  and  lime,  ISO ;  of  alumina 
and  potash,  131 ;  of  alumina  and  am- 
monia, t6. ;  the  power  of  the  soil  to 
absorb  manure  derived  from  these 
silicates,  135 ;  how  plants  obtain  their 
mineral  food,  ib, ;  origin  of  the  ulieeous 
covering  in  wheat-straw,  137 ;  the  power 
of  the  silicates  to  absorb  ammonia  from 
the  air,  138  ;  JethroTulFs  system,  140 ; 
the  Rev.  C.  Smith's  system,  ib. ;  the 
mineral  substances  in  a  crop  of  wheat, 
141. 

—  of  Cumberland,  by  W.  Dickinson, 
xiii.  207. 

,    probable  amount   of  ingredients 

taken  from  or  restored  to  a  soil  by  the 
several  crops  (seeded  rye  and  beans) 
and  manures,  by  E.  T.  Hemming,  xiii. 
418 ;  (by  green  rye,  turnips,  and  beans), 
419. 

< ,  peat,  alluvial  clays,  analysis  of,  xiii. 

540. 

-^— ,  loams,  sandy,  waste  lands,  disin- 
tegrated rocks,  xiii.  544. 

,  analysis  of  two,  where  clover  suc- 
ceeded, and  where  clover  failed,  xiii. 
552. 

— ,  analysis  of  good  Irish  flax,  xiii.  552. 

,  of  best  Dutch  flax,  xiii.  552. 

,  alluvial,  at  Homchurch,  xiii.  552. 

of  barren  pasture  at  Brayden,  in 

North  Wiltshire,  xiii.  552. 

' where  peas  failed  at  Lancaster,  xiii. 

552. 
where  barley  failed  at  Lynedoek,  in 

Perthshire,  xiii.  552. 
«—  where  oats  failed  at  Pampherston, 

xiii.  552. 

where  turnips  rotted,  xiii.  554. 

,  analysis  of,  where  plantains  would 

not  grow,  xiiL  554, 


Soils  where  plantations  of  firs  were  dying, 
xiii.  554. 

where  the  lime  was  in  the  state  of 

insoluble  silicate,  xiii.  554. 

where  it  was  in  the  slate  of  sulphate, 

and  where  it  was  in  the  state  of  car- 
bonate, xiii.  554. 

— ,  reclaimed  peat,  overlimed*  xiii.  554. 

,  of  ochrey,  ib, 

,  amount  of  ingredients  abstracted 

from  a  soil  by  a  rotation  of  turnips, 
barley,  clover,  and  wheat,  xiii.  560. 

— ,  the  same,  in  a  rotation  of  turnips, 
wheat,  beans,  wheat,  mangolds,  wheat, 
clover,  wheat,  xiii.  562. 

of  Derbyshire  (Rowley),  xiv.  17 ; 

magnesian  limestone,  20  ;  of  the  coal 
series,  27 ;  of  the  millstone  grit  and 
shale  series,  39  ;  of  the  carboniferons 
limestone,  56 ;  of  the  clays  and  gravels 
of  the  new  marl  and  new  red  sand- 
stone, and  the  alluvium  of  the  Trent 
and  Dove,  68. 

,  on  the  improved  methods  of  crop* 

ping  and  cultivating  light  land,  by 
Sidney  Evershed,  a  prize  essay,  xiv. 
79  ;  cleansing  of,  83. 

,  the  effect  of,  on  the  growth  of  tim- 
ber-trees (Evershed),  xiv.  416. 

and  subsoils  of  Herefordshire  (Row- 

laudson),  xiv.  433. 

,  the  effect  of,  on  the  growth  of  tim- 
ber-trees in  Herefordshire,  xiv.  451. 

,  amount  of  water  evaporated  from  a 

dry  chalk  and  a  saturated  soil  (ClaiiEe), 
XV.  41. 

on  light-land  fanning,  a  prise  essay, 

by  J.  Haxton,  XV.  88;  definition  of  a 
light  soil,  89 ;  of  the  upper  chalk,  90, 
96  ;  of  the  upper  oolite,  91  ;  the  sandv 
or  siliceous,  t&. ;  of  the  Hastings  sand, 
92 ;  of  the  plastic  clay,  ib. ;  of  the 
granite  in  Scotland,  ib. ;  of  the  whin- 
stone  or  trap-rocks,  93,  103 ;  of  tbe 
basalt,  the  greenstone,  tbe  amygdaloid, 
93 ;  of  the  «<  Links,"  94 ;  the  b^-earth 
and  peaty  soils  of  Ireland,  95,  132 ;  the 
Norfolk  light  soils,  115;  its  different 
rotations  contrasted,  1 1 6. 

,  the  occasional  difference  of  soils 

and  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest 
(Ruegg),  XV.  397. 

,  on  the  influence  of  lime  upon  the 

absorptive  properties  of  soils,  by  J.  T. 
Way,  XV.  491 ;  ammonia  in,  before  and 
after  liming,  505,  512. 

,  on  the  causes  of  fertility  or  barren- 
ness in,  a  prise  essay,  by  J.  Coleman, 
xvi.  169;  mechanical  distinctions  of 
soils,  173;  argillaceous,  siliceous,  cal- 
careous, humous,  or  peaty  soils,  i6.  ^ 
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days,  174;  sandj  or  siliceous  soils, 
176;  calcareous,  179;  peaty  or  vege- 
table soils,  181 ;  analysis  of  soils,  198  ; 
clay,  ib. ;  calcareous,  ib, ;  of  fertile  and 
barren  sands,  194 ;  effect  of  depth  of 
soil  on  vegetation,  195;  warmth  or 
coldness  of  soils,  198 ;  suitableness 
of  different  soils  to  different  crops, 
200  ;  barley,  202 ;  oats,  ib, ;  beans,  i6. ; 
root-crops,  204 ;  necessity  or  not  for 
the  presence  of  vegetable  matter  in, 
205. 
Soils,  influence  of,  upon  the  growth  of 
wool,  J.  Wilson  on,  xvi.  240. 

—  of  Buckinghamshire  (Read),  xvi. 
272, 286. 

*^,  influence  ot,  upon  weeds  (Buck- 
man),  xvi.  368. 

,  of  weeds  dormant  in  (Buckman), 

xvi.  374. 

SoLLT,  S.,  on  the  application  of  clay  to 
moorland,  viii.  427. 

SoLWAY  moss,  its  irruptions  and  present 
state  (W.  Dickinson),  xiii.  278. 

SoiCEBBETSHiBE,  West,  on  the  connection 
between itsgeology  and  its  agriculture, 
by  Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche,  iii.  21.  See 
••  Geology," 

— -^,  its  water-meadows  described  (P. 
Pusey),  iv.  312. 

— -«•,  on  the  farming  of,  by  T.  D.  Adand, 
a  prise  report,  xi.  666 ;  western  district, 
667;  farming  of  the  western  hill 
country,  608 ;  the  alternate  system  of 
arable  and  grass,  670 ;  the  formation  of 
catch-meadows,  675 ;  the  turnip  crop, 
676 ;  management  of  stock  on  the  hills, 
677 ;  cattle,  ib. ;  sheep.  678 ;  breeds  and 
breeders,  680 ;  Mr.  Francis  Quartley,  his 
merits  as  a  breeder,  ib, ;  sheep,  682 ; 
I  the  moorlands,  683 ;  hill-fences,  687  ; 
*  improvements  in  Exmoor,  688 ;  the 
Quantock  Hills,  693 ;  the  Vale  of  Taun- 
ton, 695 ;  the  Bridgewater  and  other 
Iievels,  698 ;  water-sewer,  700 ;  marsh 
firming,  grass-lands,  703;  Cheddar 
cheese,  705;  dairy -lands,  t6.;  peat 
moors,  707 ;  lias  formation,  stonebrash, 
and  clay,  711 ;  oolite  sands,  718  ;  east- 
ern district,  725;  clouted  cream  and 
butter,  735 ;  cider,  736  ;  planting,  738  ; 
implements,  739  ;  manures,  740 ;  silt  or 
mud,  741 ;  draining,  ib, ;  farm-build- 
ings, 743  ;  linhays,  746 ;  hedgerow 
timber,  748  ;  the  labourers,  750  ;  allot- 
ments, 753 ;  green  crops  and  meat  pro- 
duced, 756. 

SoNCHUs  arvensis»  see  "Sow-thistle,  the 
com." 

—  oloraceus,  see  **  Sow-thistle,  the 
common." 
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Soot,  experiments  on,  as  a  dressing  for 
wheat,  by  J.  Hannam,  v.  275. 

— ,  successful  application  of,  to  wheat 
and  potatoes,  at  Stinchcombe  in  Glou- 
cestershire (J.  Morton),  i.  401 . 

« ,  analysis  of,  xiii.  498. 

,  trials  with,  and  other  manures  for 

wheat,  by  Sir  J.  M.  Tylden,  xiv.  15. 

SoRE-HEADS  and  fly-galls  in  sheep  (R. 
Smith),  viii.  24. 

SoDTHAMPTON  meeting,  report  of  the 
exhibition  of  implements  at,  by  J. 
Parkes,  v.  361. 

Southdown  sheep,  the  breed  of  (R. 
Smith),  viii.  7.    See  •*  Sheep."       - 

,  comparative  profit  realised  with,  by 

S.  Druce,  xiv.  210. 

— ,  J.  Wilson  on,  xvi.  233  ;  the  Sussex, 
«6. ;  the  Hampshire,  234  ;  the  Norfolk, 
235  ;  the  Shropshire,  236. 

South  HolUind,  drainage  of  (J.  A.  Clarke), 
xii.  292. 

Sow-THiSTLE,  if  eaten  by  cows,  gives  a 
bitter  taste  to  their  milk  (Ruegg),  xiv, 
69. 

— — ,  the  common,  its  soils  and  habits 
(Buckman),  xvi.  361. 

,  the  com  (Buckman),  xvi.  361  ;  the 

number  of  its  seeds,  377. 

Spain,  on  the  agriculture  of,  by  Captain 
Widdrington,  iv.  344  ;  its  three  great 
zones  or  divisions — First :  that  of  the 
territory  lying  along  the  Mediterranean, 
from  the  western  extremity  of  Spain  to 
the  Pyrenees,  ib, ;  the  soil  of  this,  ib. ; 
the  irrigation  system  of  the  moors,  ib. ; 
sugar-grounds  of  Motril  and  Almune- 
car,  i6. ;  the  Vega  of  Malaga,  i6. ;  its 
soil,  wheat,  extensive  cultivation,  ib. 
other  productions,  i6. ;  oil,  wine,  silk-, 
pulse,  lucerne,  ib, ;  red  pepper,  cotton, 
coffee  grown,  t&. ;  the  cochineal  insect 
at  Malaga,  t6. ;  deserts,  345  ;  th6  chief 
food  of  the  animals  the  algarroba  or 
Jocust-tree,  ib, ;  dried  cod,  ib, ;  the  wheat 
harvest,  ib, — The  second  region :  the 
two  Castiles,  Arragon,E8tremadura,the 
greater  part  of  Catalonia,  Upper  Anda- 
lusia, and  part  of  Navarre  and  Iicon, 
ib. ;  the  wheat  produced  here,  ib, ;  the 
Castiles,  their  timber,  ib. ;  sdls,  ib. — 
The  third  region  is  that  of  the  north, 
Galicia,  Asturias,  the  Basque  Pro- 
vinces, and  the  greater  part  of  Navarre, 
346 ;  moisture  of  its  climate,  ib, ;  maize 
or  Indian  corn,  cultivation  of,  ib, — In 
the  first  region  work  is  chiefly^  done 
by  manual  labour,  347 ;  domestic  ani- 
mals, ib, ;  its  horses,  mules,  and  asses, 
t&. ;  food  used  in  the  second  region — 
wheat,  t6. ;  barley,  rye,  i6. ;  wine,  oil. 
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and  pulse  produced,  ib. ;  the  pork,  *b. ; 
the  pastures,  the  merino  sheep,  %b. ;  the 
barros  or  clays  of  Estremadura,  wheat 
^p^)wn  for  years  in  succession,  348  ; 
barren  common  lands  of  this  kingdom, 
ib. ;  their  wines,  349 ;  the  olive  cul- 
tivated, ib. ;  the  butter  of  Oviedo,  ib. ; 
their  roads,  t6. ;  their  implements  of 
agriculture,  350  ;  the  grape  or  dig^ng 
fork  of  the  Basque  Provinces,  ib. ;  the 
four  great  divisions  of  landed  property 
•—1,  that  of  the  Church ;  2,  the  great 
landed  proprietors ;  3,  that  of  the  lesser 
nobles  and  small  freeholders;  4,  the 
common  lands  belonging  to  towns  and 
villages,  351 ;  the  agricultural  labour- 
ers, ib. ;  size  of  the  fiurms,  t6. ;  the 
Spanish  cattle,  352  ;  no  turnips  are  cul- 
tivated, 353 ;  the  laws  respecting  the 
Mesta  or  Merinos,  ib, ;  the  locusts  in 
Estremadura,  354 ;  potatoes,  ib. ;  the 
growth  of  tobacco  forbidden,  355. 

Spain,  her  inertness,  holds  the  three  ^reat 
manure  deposits,  phosphate  of  lime, 
guano,  cubic  petre  (P.  Pusey),  xiii.  356. 

Spabtika  alternifolia,  see  ''Many-spiked 
cord-grass." 

—  stricta,  see  "Twin-spiked  cord- 
grass." 

Spavin,  bone,  in  horses  (F.  Dun),  xiv.  1 14. 

Specific  gravity  explained  (Hemming), 
xiii.  432. 

Speedwell,  the  procumbent  (Buckman), 
xvi.  364. 

— ,  the  com,  xvi.  364. 

,  buxbaums,  xvi.  364. 

,  the  ivy-leaved,  xvi.  364  ;  analysis 

of,  370. 

,  the  field,  xvi.  364. 

Spencer,  Earl  of,  on  the  means  of  cal- 
culating the  number  of  calves  which 
will  probably  be  produced  by  a  herd  of 
cows,  ii.  112. 

,  on  the  comparative  feeding  pro- 
perties of  mangold-wurtzel  and  turnip, 
ii.  296.  iSce  *' Mangold-wurtzel"  and 
**  Turnip." 

,  on  the  immovements  which  have 

taken  place  in  West  Norfolk,  ii.  1.  See 
"  Norfolk." 

•^— ,  on  the  selection  of  male  animals  in 
the  breeding  of  cattle  and  sheep,  ii.  22. 

,  on  the  gestation  of  cows,  i.  165.  See 

"  Cows." 

' ,  on  prize  white  wheat,  selected  for 

trial  at  Southampton,  vi.  572. 

Speroula  arvensis,  tee  **  Spurrey." 
Spiked  fescue-grass,  its  growth  in  dif- 
ferent situations  (Buckman),  xv.  468. 

Spooner,  W.  C,  on  bones  and  sulphuric- 
acid,  vi.  71. 
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SPOONiat,  W.  C  on  the  use  of  superphos- 
phate of  lime  produced  with  acid  and 
bones,  for  manure,  vii.  143. 

,  on  the  management  of  fium-horses, 

a  prize  essay,  ix.  249. 

(with  John  Elliott),  on  the  con- 
struction of  farm-buildings,  xi.  270. 

Sprain,  in  horses,  of  the  tendons  of  the 
back  (F.  Dun),  xiv.  115. 

Sprats,  on  the  analysis  of,  by  J.T.  Way, 
X.  610,  xiii.  498. 

Sprengel,  Dr.  C,  on  animal  manures, 
i.455. 

Spring  Park  farm,  some  account  of,  by 
H.  Davis,  vii.  524. 

Springs,  intermittent,  see  "  Bournes." 

Spring-water,  analysis  of,  xiii.  506. 

Spurge,  the  sun,  its  soil  and  habits 
(Buckman),  xvi.  366. 

,  the  dwarf,  xvi.  366. 

,  the  petty,  xvi.  366. 

Spurret,  grown  for  winter-feed  in  Jut- 
land (J.  F.  Johnston),  iiL  418 ;  may  be 
regarded  as  the  clover  of  sandy  soils, 
ib, ;  sown  in  April  and  ready  for  feed- 
ing off  in  June,  ib, 

,  its  soils  and  habits  (Buckman),  xvi. 

360. 

Spring-feed,  early,  M.  M.  Milbum  on, 
ii.  215. 

Spruce-fir,  the,  of  Norway,  its  planting 
and  management  (Falkener),  iii.  277. . 

Squitch,  its  soils  and  habits  (Buckman), 
xvL  366. 

Starles,  on  purifying  the  air  of,  by  a 
mixture  of  gypsum  or  sawdust  with 
sulphuric  acid,  by  H.  Reece,  iv.  278. 

,  management  of  horses  in  (F.  Burke), 

V.  533. 

,  on  the  construction  of,  for  farm- 
horses  (Tancred),  xi.  200 ;  (Ewart), 
236. 

for  nag-horses  (Tancred),  xi.  205. 

,  ventilation  of  (Sturgess),  xi.  294. 

Stallion,  on  the  choice  of,  for  breeding 
purposes  (J.  Burke),  v.  510-518. 

Stace,  W.,  on  the  rotations  of  crops  on 
heavy  lands  (prize  essay),  iv.  169.  See 
**  Clay-soils.*' 

Stachys  arvensis,  see  "Com  wound- 
wort," 

Stackyards,  arrangement  of  (Tancred), 
xi.  195,  196;  (Tebbutt),  307. 

Stall-feeding,  on,  by  J.  H.  Leigh,  vL 
237. 

Stanhope,  J.  S.,  on  arboriculture,  vii. 
679. 

Starch,  the,  found  in  plants  (Fownes), 
iv.  504. 

,  refuse  (potato)  of  starch-makeis, 

analysis  of,  xiii.  498. 
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STATESMEN. 

**  Statesmen,  the/'  of  Cumberland" 
(Dickinson),  xiii.  218. 

Statistics*  agricnltaral,  of  France,  by 
SirC.  Lemon,!.  411. 

— -,  on  a^icultnral,  by  C.  Wren  Hos- 
kyns,  XYi.  554 ;  its  advantages  to  the 
poorer  holders  of  com,  557 ;  evidence 
of  Mr.  L.  Levi,  559 ;  the  general  ad- 
vantages of  statistics,  565;  valne  of 
the  farm-produce  of  Enghud,  569 ;  the 
acreage  of  England,  571 ;  of  Scotland 

'  and  Ireland,  ib, ;  state  of  our  cnltiyation 
two  centnries  since,  573;  number  of 
Inclosure  Bills  since  1710,  575;  in- 
crease of  population  since  1800,  wheat 
imported,  575 ;  prices  of  wheat,  577 ; 
average  annual  produce  of  wheat,  ib. ; 
the  population  of  London,  595  ;  a  statis- 
tical map,  597  ;  the  produce  of  Scotland, 
1854, 1855, 598 ;  statistical  map  of  Scot- 
land, 600 ;  statistical  map  of  Ireland,  60*2. 

STEAM-cuLTivATons,  thosc  shown  at  the 
Carlisle  meeting  (1855),  xvi.  525. 

Stbam-bnoine,  not  (1842)  sufficiently 
used  in  Lincolnshire  (P.  Pusey),  iy.  305 ; 
the  dis&«ngine,  ib, ;  this  described  by 
Bir.  Grabnm,  305. 

— ,  its  employment  in  Lincolnshire  de- 
scribed, by  J.  A.  Clarke,  xii.  295,  325, 
329. 

— ,  a  report  on  those  shown  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  (in  1851),  by  P. 
Pusey,  xii.  620. 

,  pro^jjress  of  the  demand  fbr  (Thomp- 
son), xiii.  313. 

-^~,  on  those  exhibited  at  the  Lewes 
meeting  (in  1852),  xiii.  318  ;  the  en- 
gineer's report  on,  330. 

r— ,  workinff  expenses  of,  and  cost  (Hen- 
derson), xiy.  138. 

— --,  a  report  by  H.  White  of  the  drain- 
age by,  hf  a  portion  of  Martinmere, 
I^mcaishire,  xiv.  156 ;  the  engine,  162; 
the  scoop-wheel,  section  of,  163 ;  work- 
ing days  and  hours,  166 ;  annual  ex- 
'     penditnre  for,  169. 

— -—  employed   in   E.  Haddingtonshire 

.  (Steyenson),  xiy.  322. 

— ,  report  on  those  at  the  Grloucester 
meeting,  xiy.  348. 

— ,  on  those  at  Gloucester  (185.3),  by 
C.  £.  Amos,  xiy.  864 ;  the  fuel  they 
consumed,  t6. 

— — ,  those  shown  at  Lincoln  (1854),  xy. 
874. 

— ,  those  shown  at  Carlisle  (1855),  xyi. 
606-509. 

Steaming  -  appaeatub,      Chesterman's 
newly-inyented  portable,  for  steaming 
potatoes  or  any  other  roots  for  cattle, 
▼.283. 
VOLS.  I. — ^j:vi. 


street. 

Steaming-apparatcs,  report  by  P. 
Pusey  on  Stanley's  steamin^-apparatus 
shown  at  the  Great  Exhibition  (in 
1851),  xii.  636. 

,  on  those  shown  at  the  Lewes  meet- 
ing (in  1852),  xiii.  328. 

— -  at  the  Gloucester  meeting,  xiy.  344. 

Steamino-room,  construction,  of  (Tan- 

cred),  xi.  199. 
•  Steam  threshing-machine,  report  on  that 
of  Ransome  and  Co.,  ii.  ciii. 

Steep-water,  the,  of  flax,  analysis  of 
(J.  Wilson),  xiv.  203. 

Steeping  seeds  in  fertilizing  mixtures 
(Fownes),  iy.  657. 

mangel-wurzel,  a   trial  by  G.  E. 

Raynbird,  yiii.  215. 

Stellabia  media,  see  '*  Chickweed." 

Stevenson,  Charles,  on  the  farming  of 
East  Lothian,  xiv.  275.  See  **  Lothian, 
East" 

Stifle-buening,  practised  in  North  Wilt- 
shire (Little),  y.  173. 

Still-befuse,  analprsis  of,  xiii.  506. 

Stonebrash,  the,  m  Somersetshire  (Ac- 
land),  xi.  711. 

,  the  soils  of  Oxfordshire  (Bead),  xv. 

197. 

Stinchcombe  farm,  the  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion adopted  on,  by  Mr.  Dimmery,  de- 
scribed by  J.  Morton,  i.  888. 

Stracet,  Sir  E.,  on  Ilackheath  sub-turf 
plough,  i.  253,  ii.  37. 

Stratford,  W.  S.,  on  cubio-petre,  ii.259. 

Straw,  the  object  of  giving  it  to  stall- 
fed  animals  (L.  Plavmir),  Iv.  235. 

— ,  analysis  of  wheat-straw,  by  Dr. 
Fownes,  iv.  526 ;  of  barley-straw,  529  ; 
of  rye-straw,  ib, ;  of  oat-straw,  530. 

,  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  pea-straw, 

by  J.  T.  Way,  ix.  149, 

,  uialysis  of  the  ashes  of  bean-straw, 

ix.  151. 

bams,  construction  of  (Tancred), 

xi.  197;  (Ewart),  232. 

,  analysis  of  oat,  by  J.  T.  Way,  xi. 

500;  barley-straw,  504;  Indian  com, 
509  ;  flax,  519. 

^— ,  on  the  consumption  of,  with  oil- 
cake (Clarke),  xii.  398. 

— ,  on  the  siliceous  covering  of  wheat- 
straw,  how  obtained,  by  J.  T.  Way, 
xiii.  137. 

,  analysis  of  wheat-straw  (Hemming), 

xiii.  450 ;  barley,  ib, ;  oats,  ib. ;  rye,  t6. ; 
beans,  ib, ;  pea,  ib, ;  tares,  t6. ;  lentils,  ib. 

Streams,  see  •*  Rivers." 

SiHSAiNS  in  sheep  (Seaman),  xyi.  15. 

Street-drainage  water  from  paved  and 
macadamised  ways,  analysea  by  J.  T. 
Way,  xy.  149. 

H 
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9tOBBLE8,  on  ^e  antaim  eleaBsingof,  on 
light  ltAd,by  P.  Ptjsey,  tui.  970,  xi.  423. 

^— ,  OB  the  cleansing  of,  in  the  N.  R.  of 
Yorkshire  (Milbum),  ix.  502. 

— — ,  on  the  aatamn  cleaning  of,  a  prize 
essay,  by  E.  E.  Agate,  x^i.  110;  fork- 
ing np  coach  by  hand  labour.  111. 

Sturdy  in  sheep,  the  (R.  Smith),  viii.  23. 

STITROE88,  T.,  on  farm-baildiogs,  xi.  888. 

Subsoil-plough,  C.  Gabell  on  a  new,  ii. 
421. 

— ^-,  the  Charlbury,  described  by  P. 
Pusey,  i.  433. 

ScBsoiL-PLOUOHiiia,  H.  S.  Thompson  on, 
ii.  26. 

»  thorongh-draininff  and,  report  of 
results  obtained  in,  during  1840-1841, 
byR.  White,  346. 

-— --,  instance  of  the  adTsntage  of,  in  ad- 
dition to  draining,  by  G.  Tunier,  v. 
418. 

— "<-,  on  the  improvement  of  poor  soils 
by,  with  and  without  under-draining, 
by  Rer.  W.  Rham,  i.  257. 

SuirrDBP-PLouoH,  the  Rackheath,  Sir  E. 
Stracey  on,  i.  253,  ii.  37. 

SucooRT,  see  **  Chicory,  wild." 

Suffolk,  on  the  farming  of.  a  prize  essay, 
by  H.  Raynbird,  Tiii,  261 ;  its  climate, 
ib,-f  its  soils,  262;  its  heavy  land  or 
strong  loam,  263;  its  western  sand 
'  district,  265 ;  management  of  its  heavy 
land,  267;  its&llows,  270;  its  turnips, 
271 ;  its  beet,  272 ;  its  carrots,  275  ; 
cabbages,  Mr.  I>owning*s  plan,  276; 
its  draining,  278  ;  its  barley,  279 ;  the 
chevalier  bariey,  280;  eUivcr,  beans, 
and  peas,  28'1 ;  its  wheat  crops,  282 ; 
management  of  light  land  in,  284; 
fiiUows  on,  285;  cultivation  of  white 
carrots  in,  293  ;  their  system  of  grazing 
sheep  on  turnips,  296 ;  barley  crops, 
296 ;  seeds,  297 ;  their  grass  crops-  for 
seed,  298;  their  wheat  crops,  300; 
management  of  manure^  303 ;  of  their 
sheep,  305 ;  Mr.  Rodwell  on  the  im- 
provements in  ihrming  since  the  days 
of  Arthur  Yonng,  307  ;  the  extent  and 
antiquity  of  thorough-draining  in,  309 ; 
marling,  the  soils  benefited  by  it^  S12 ; 
claying,  313;  day-burning,  317;  the 
improvements  still  needed,  319 ;  in 
its  farm-bnildings,  320;  recbmation 
of  waste  lands,  322 ;  linseed  compound 
for  cattle,  325 :  its  clay  walls,  389i 

— ,  the  soils  or,  desoribiMl  by  A.  Yomig, 
xii.  478-480. 

Suffolk  punch  horse,  dMeribed  by  J» 
Burke,  v.  519. 

Sugar  as  food  occasiona  a  mat  dvMop- 
ment  of  tallow  (L.  PlayfMr),  hu  284. 


BUPBBiraOSFBATE. 

ScoAB  found  in  plants  (Fownes),  iv.  504. 

,  on  the  manofiicture  of,  fimn  beet- 
root, by  J.  Wilson,  xiii.  144 ;  the  roots 
cultivated  for  this  purpose  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  Germany,  i6. ;  in  Russia, 
145;  the  plants  transplanted  in  Ger- 
many and  in  Belgium,  148 ;  section  of 
a  beetroot,  150;  is  mangold-wurael 
applicable  to  the  manufoctBre  of  sugar  ? 
149;  its  manufacture,  153;  disposal  of 
the  refuse  for  feeding  cattle,  fte.,  157 ; 
comparative  profit,  1 58 ;  average  crop  of 
beet  on  the  continent,  159 ;  analysis  of 
mangold-wurzel,  160. 

SuoAR-op-MiLX  closely  resembles  stuvh 
in  its  diemical  properties  (L.  Playfoir)^ 
iv.  248. 

SuLPHifTB  of  ammonia,  en  its  money 
value,  by  J.  T.  Way,  x.  MO,  xvi. 
539. 

,  trial  with^  on  oats,  by  P.  Pusey, 

xiv.  380. 

(with  muriate  of  ammonia),  triala 

with,  on  wheat  grown  for  four  suc- 
cessive years  on  the  same  land  (J.  B. 
Lawes),  xvi.  212. 

Sulphate  of  lime,  analysis  of,  xiii.  490. 
See  **  Gypsum." 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  its  money  value 
(Way),  xvi.  639. 

Sulphate  of  potash,  analysis  oi^  xiif. 
490. 

(with  the  sulphates  of  sodR  and 

magnesia)  and  other  maimrei^  cjffta 
of,  on  wheat  grown  for  four  years  snc- 
oessivdy  on  the  same  land  (J.  B. 
Lawes),  xvi.  212. 

,  its  money  value  (Way),  xvi.  588. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  experimunita  with,  on- 
wheat,  by  John  Hanoam,  v.  275. 

,  analyos  of,  xiii.  490, 

,  its  money  value  (Way),  kvi.  559. 

SuLFHUE  in  plants  (Bowditeh),  xvi  341. 

Su&PHUBBTTED  hydrogen*,  eBMBsioB  of, 
by  decomposing  organic  naCtaBs  (Bow- 
ditch),  XVI.  342. 

SuLPHUBiG  aeid,  ita  use  to  perwnt  the- 
escape  of  ammoniaoal  — lanationa 
(Fownes),  iv.  538. 

,  Dr.  Ure*8  table  of  the  qnaa^  in 

dilute  sulphurio  and  at  dinerent  den^- 
sities,  xii.  235. 

,  chemical  properties  of  (Heming), 

xiii.  431. 

Superphosphate  of  lime,  report  by  the 
committee  of  the  Motmyshiro  Farmers* 
Club  appointed  to  inspect  and  to  ve- 
port  on  the  experimenCa  mad»  in 
raising  taniips  by  mean*  of  suiphnric 
acid  and  bone-dust,  iv.  164;  thin  the 
earliest,  notice  in  the  Journal  of  the 
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SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

*' great  aiacoYery/'  164;  tbe  fint  «x- 
periments  (made  la    1842)  recorded, 

^  165 ;  Mr.  M.  Williams's  experiments, 
164;  Mr.  Geddes*s  experiments  on» 
166 ;  applied  in  the  first  instance  as  a 
liquid  manure,  167. 

SuPSBPHOSPHATE  of  lime,  on  the  solution 
of  bones  in  sulpharic  acid  for  the  pur- 
poses of  manure,  by  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, iy.  408. 

— -,  note  by  Mr.  Pusey  on  the  foregoing, 
iv.  408.    S€e  **  Bones." 

-—  hitherto  (1843)  only  used  in  solution 
or  as  liquid  manure,  its  use  with  dry 
ashes  by  the  drill  suggested^  iv.  409. 

«— ,  on  the  use  of  bones  and  sulphuric 
acid,  Y.  44a> 

-~— ,  experiments  made  on  turnips  with 
different  manures  at  the  home-tarm  of 
Gordon  Ostle,  Morayshire,  in  1843, 
with  the  effect  on  the  succeeding  crop 
in  1844,  from  the  president  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  y.  443. 

,  on  the  use  of  bones  with  sulphuric 
acid,  by  K  Wagstaff,  v.  444. 

«— ,  on  bones  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
other  manures,  by  R.  W .  Purchas,Y.446. 

^-^f  report  by  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Morayshire  Farmers'  Club 
to  examine  the  experiments  on  the 
growth  of  turnips  by  new  manures,  y. 
447;  communicated  by  the  Doha  of 
Richmond,  i6. 

— •,  the  trials  at  Gordon  Castle  de- 
scribed by  T.  Bell,  y.  448. 

— >  the  trials  by  D.  D.  Manson,  y.  449. 

,  the  trials  by  G.  M.  Williams,  y. 

452. 

«— <— ,  on  the  action  and  application  of 
dissolved  bones,  by  John  Hannam,  v. 
452. 

,  Mr.  Xawes'  process  of  nakingy  v. 

469. 

— --,  on  bones  and  sulphurio  aeid,,by 
W.  C.  Spooner,  vi.  71. 

^  trials  on,  by  P.  Davis,  vi.  244. 

^— ,  trials  on,  with  tuznips,  by  R.  W. 
Purchas,  vi.  244. 

,  P.  Pusey  on,  vL  324^ 

compared  with  gnano  for  temips, 

by  R.  D.  Drewitt,  vi.  581. 

•»^-,  W.  C.  Spooner  on,  vii.  1 43  ;  weight 
of  bones,  148;  mode  of  mixing,  152. 

— »,  on  its  action  three  years  after  its 
application,  by  R.  W.  Purchase  vii. 
273. 

,  J.  R  Lawes,  his  trials  with,  viii.  243. 

f  on   a.  drill  for  distributing,  in  a 

liquid  state,  by  C.  Chandler,  ix.  521. 

— — ,  trials  with*  as  a  manure  for  wbeati 

^    by  J.  B.  Lawes,  xii.  16,  26. 


snsssx. 

StJPSEPHOaPHATE,  its  Composition  and 
the  methods  of  making  and  using  it, 
by  J.  T.  Way,  Mi.  204 ;  from  bones, 
214;  from  boneash  or  animal  char-, 
coaly  217;  from  ooprolites,  218;  from 
the  phosphorite,  219;  from  guano, 
221 ;  composition  of  tbe  commercial, 
222;  mode  of  applying,  231. 

,  analysis  of,  made  with  burnt  and 

unburn t  bones,  xiii.  490. 

,  use  of,  in  Oxfordshire  (Read),  xv, 

242. 

,  trials  with,  for  swedes,  by  Dr.  A. 

Voelcker,  xvi.  95. 

,  analysis  of  (Hodges),   xvi.   171; 

specimens,  xvi.  553. 

SoBBEY,  on  the  chalks  of,  by  Stevenson, 
xii.  486,  488. 

,  the  course  of  cropping  on  the  chalks, 

loams,  and  light  sandy  soils  of,  de- 
scribed by  Sydney  Evershed,  a  prise 
essay,  xiv.  79  ;  fallows,  80,  83 ;  turnips, 
81;  barley,  81,  86;  seeds,  81,  87; 
wheat,  81,  88,  89;  cleansing  of  soils, 
83 ;  the  farm  of  Mr.  Drewitt,  84 ;  rye 
sometimes  ploughed  in  for  root  crops, 
85 ;  growth  of  turnips,  i6. ;  beans,  87 ; 
clover,  88  ;  drilling,  90  ;  use  of  salt  for 
wheat,  91 ;  use  of  guano  as  a  top-dress- 
ing, 93 ;  of  nitrate  of  soda,  t6. ;  used 
for  fifteen  years  as  the  only  manure  on 
a  plot  of  land,  93. 

,  on  the  fanning  of,  a  prize  report, 

by  Henry  Evershed,  xiv.  395 ;  geology 
of,  396;  the  tertiw^,  the  cretaceous, 
the  Wealden,  16.;  its  soils  and  sub- 
soils, 398 ;  the  London  clay,  402 ;  ro- 
tations on,  16. ;  irrigation,  the  waters  of 
the  Mole  and  Wey  compared,  403 ;  ma- 
nures employed,  404;  the  chalk  dis- 
trict, 405 ;  the  hop  district  of  Fam<> 
ham,  406 ;  the  greensaad  district,  410  ^ 
the  weald,  412;  lime  as  a  manure,. 
415 ;  enclosures,  size  of,  ib, ;  the  effect 
of  soil  on  the  ^wtb  of  timber-trees,, 
416 ;  farm-buildings,  t6. ;  draining, 
417 ;  the  improvements  in  Surrey 
fiirming  since  1813,  419  ;  sheep,  400, 
411,  413;  game,  injury  from,  410; 
heaths  and  waste  lands,  414. 

Sussex,  on  the  farming  of,  by  John  Fam- 
combe,  a  prize  report,  xl  75 ;  tbe  south, 
and  west  downs,  ib, ;  rotations  of  crops, 
ib. ;  the  Southdown  sheep^  76 ;  on  sheep- 
breeding,  the  system  ot  the  late  John 
EUlman  of  Glynde,  77;  the  district 
No.  2,  or  the  Eastern  District,  rotation 
of  crops,  80 ;  district  No.  3,  or  the 
Weald  of  Sossex,  81 ;  the  system  of 
taking  Iambs  to  keep,  t6. ;  the  extirpa- 
tion of  charlock,  86;  the  improvement 
h2 
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of  the  dwelliDgB  and  condition  of  the 
labourers,  (b.;  on  the  improvements 
-which  took  place  in  Sussex  fanning 
from  1808  to  1849,  87. 
Sussex,  the  chalk  soils  of,  described  by 

A.  Young,  xii.  487. 

—  down  sheep,  experiments  on  the 
comparatiTe  feeding  qualities  of,  by  J. 

B.  Laves,    xii.  414,    xvi.  73.       See 
•*  Sheep." 

,  J.  Wilson  on,  xvi.  233. 

Sweden,  agricultural  tour  in,  by  J.  F.  W, 
Johnston,  It.  196. 

— ,  its  shores  are  granitic,  iv.  196 ; 
its  high  grounds,  pine-woods,  and 
moorland,   197;  the  surface  soil,  t6. ; 

I  the  climate — ^the  winters,  ib, ;  the  popu- 
lation to  be  supplied,  198 ;  its  Royal 
Agricultural  Academy,  1 99 ;  the  modem 
improTcments  in  Swedish  agriculture, 
200  ;  agricultural  schools,  202;  atunne- 

[  hmd,  205;  improvements  introduced 
in  Swedish  ikrming,  207 ;  water,  still 
too  much  remains  in  the  soils,  t6. ; 
wooden-soled  shoes,  ib. ;  com  of  the 
northern  provinces,  207 ;  saltpetre  for- 
merly made,  208 ;  tar,  pitch,  and  tur- 
pentine, t6. ;  wages  of  females,  ib. ; 
brandy  made,  209 ;  a  distillery  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  fkrm,  ib, ;  6ur£Eu;e 
drainage  used,  210. 

Swedes,  on  the  growth  of,  by  W.  Miles, 
iii.  423. 

— — ,  the  weight  per  acre  grown  in  each 
year  1831  to  1842  on  Lord  Lovelace's 
farm  at  Ockham  in  Surrey,  iv.  23. 

•^— ,  on  the  feeding  of,  contrasted  with 
mangold-wurzel,  an  experiment  in 
favour  of  swedes,  by  C.  Hilyard,  iv. 
275. 

— ^— ,  estimate  of  the  expense  of  a  crop  of, 
in  Essex,  by  R.  Baker,  v.  24. 

■  ,  the  first  introduction  of,  into  Not- 
tinghamshire (Corringham),  vi.  5. 

•»— ,  guano  and  other  manures  for,  com- 
posed by  D.  Barclay,  vi.  175. 

•^— ,  an  experiment  in  raising  a  crop  on 
barren  land,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Huxtable, 
▼i.  355. 

— ,  on  the  preservation  of,  by  C.  AlHx, 
vii.  276. 

*— ,  on  the  extended  cultivation  of  them 
in  Lincolnshire  (Clarke),  xii.  396. 

9  growth  of,  in  East  Lothian  (Steven- 
son), xiv.  284. 

'-^,  growth  of,  after  an  autumn  cleans- 
ing and  manuring,  by  R.  Milward,  xiv. 
431. 

—  have  less  tendency  to  "finger  and 
toe"  than  the  common  turnip  (Buck- 
man),  XV.  135. 


TAUSTOW. 

Swedes,  growth  of,  in  Oxfordshire 
(Read),  xv.  207. 

— ^,  on  the  comparative  value  of  differ- 
ent artificial  manures  for  raising  a  crop 
of  swedes,  by  Dr.  A.  Voelcker,  xvi.  90 ; 
the  water,  ash,  and  nitrogen  in  the 
swedes  grown  by  the  different  manures  - 
employed,  108. 

^— ,  experiments  on  feeding  sheep  with, 
and  oilcake  and  clover-chaff,  by  J.  B. 
Lawes,  xvi.  47. 

Sweet-Potato.    See  **  Potato,  sweet." 

SwEET-ficsMTED  vcmal  grasSy  analysis  of 
(Way),  xiv.  177. 

Switzerland,  on  irrigation  as  practised 
in,  by  H.  T.  Jenkinson,  xi.  607.  See 
"  Irrigation"  and  "Water-meadow." 

Stbrat,  J.,  on  the  use  of  lime,  iii.  429. 

Sycamore,  the,  its  planting  and  manage- 
ment (Falkener),  iii.  271. 

Stenite  rock,  the,  analysed,  xiii.  534. 


T. 

TABK8  mesenterica  (F.  Dun),  xiv.  126. 

Tabrux  Ldchfield,  on  burning  clay,  iv. 
268.    See  •*  Clay-burning." 

Talc,  analyas  of,  xiii.  532. 

Taloose  schist,  analysis  of,  xiii.  534. 

Tall  fescne-grass  (Buckman),  xv.  464. 

Tawwostr  .^ricultnral  Society,  experi- 
ment on  feeding  sheep  with  oilcake, 
vi.  460. 

Tancrbd,  Sir  Thomas,  on  the  construc- 
tion of  feirm-buildings,  a  prize  essay, 
xi.  192. 

Tank,  manure,  a  Flemish,  for  a  fkrm  of 
100  acres  (Rham),  iii.  246. 

,  Mr.  D.  Gilbert  on,  i.  499. 

,  those  of  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire (Milbum),  ix.  520. 

,  H.  S.  Thompson  on,  xi.  439. 

Tanner,  Henry,  on  the  farming  of  Devon- 
shire, a  prize  report,  ix.  454. 

Tar,  gas,  on  the  use  of,  as  a  manure,  by 
Dr.  A.  Voelcker,  xvi.  93. 

Tares,  «»•«  Vetches." 

Tare,  the  hairy,  its  soils  and  habiti 
(Buckman),  xvi.  360. 

,  the  smooth,  ib. 

Taskwork  in  Lincolnshire  (Pusey),  ir. 
315 

— -,  Hugh  Raynbird  on,  vii.  119.  S^e 
"  Measure-work." 

Taste,  close  connection  between,  and  the 
sense  of  smell  (Sinonds),  xv.  282. 

Taunton,  vale  of,  its  farming  ( Acland), 
xi.  695. 

Taunton,  W.  P.,  on  the  black  foxtail- 
grass,  iv.  270. 
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TAuirroN. 

TaumtoN)  W.  p.,  on  some  yarieties  of  the 
foxtail-grass  (alopecurus),  iv.  271. 

— ,  on  the  St.  John*8-day  rye,  vi.  177. ' 
.  — ,  on  the  St.  John's-day  rye,  a  prize 
essay,  vii.  334. 

Tbats,  cracked,  in  cows  (Slbbald),  xiu 
566. 

Teazles  ^wn  in  Gloucestershire  (Tan- 
ner), xii.  151. 

Tebbutt,C.P.,  on  farm-buildings,xl.300. 

Teddeslet,  the  improvements  at,  by 
Lord  lUtherton,  iv.  314. 

Teeth,  on  the,  of  the  ox,  sheep,  and  pig, 
as  iudicatiye  of  the  age  of  the  animal, 
by  J.  B.  Simonds,  xv.  276 ;  the  liver- 
fluke  in  sheep,  277  ;  birds,  i6. ;  giz- 
zards, 278 ;  teeUi  of  fish,  ib. ;  the  three 
kinds  of  teeth  of  the  mammalian  class, 
280  ;  the  incisors,  ib, ;  on  the  connec- 
tion of  taste  and  smell,  282  ;  the  fine 
sense  of  smell  of  the  pig,  283  ;  not  so 
filthy  a  feeder  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, ib, ;  the  tushes,  284 ;  the  molars, 
*  286 ;  the  fanes,  289 ;  the  enamel  of 

^  teeth,  f&. ;  the  denting  of  teeth,  293 ;  the 
crusta,  296  ;  the  growth  of  teeth,  300  ; 
the  dentition  of  the  ox,  the  fiiU  of 
the  temporary  teeth,  312 ;  the  teeth  at 

'    birth,  317  ;  at  three  months  old,  318 ; 

\  at  a  year  old,  321 ;  at  fifteen  months, 
322 ;  at  eighteen  months,  323 ;  at 
twenty-two  months,  324 ;  at  two  years, 
326 ;  at  twenty-eight  months,  327  ;  at 
two  and  a  half  and  three  years,  329, 
330 ;  at  three  and  a  quarter  years,  333 ; 
at  five  years,  333 ;  tables  of  early  and 
late  average  dentition,  ib, ;  dentition  of 
the  sheep,  335;  of  the  lamb,  t6. ;  at  three 
months,  337 ;  at  nine  months,  338  ;  of 
a  sheep  at  one  ^ear,  339 ;  at  fifteen 
monUis,  ib, ;  at  eighteen  months,  342 ; 
at  twenty-one  months,  343;  at  two 
and  a  quarter  years,  ib, ;  at  two  years, 
344 ;  at  two  and  a  half  and  three  aod  a 
quarter  years,  345  ;  tables  of  early  and 
late  dentition  in  sheei),  346. 

,  dentition  of  the  pig,  xv.  346  ;  the 

teeth  at  birth,  348,  350;  at  one  month 

I  old,  351  ;  at  three  months,  ib, ;  at  six 
months,  353  ;  at  nine  months,  354  ;  at 

'  ten  months,  355 ;  at  one  year,  356 ; 
at  fifteen  months,  357 ;  at  eighteen 
months,  358 ;  the  perfect  tusks  of  the 
male  pig,  361. 

Temperature,  mean,  of  climate,  its  ef- 
fect, by  J.  B.  Lawes.  viii.  230. 

,  on,  its  effect  ou  cultivation,  by  N. 

Whitley,  a  prize  essay,  xi.  2 ;  on  mean, 

,  3 ;  annual  mean,  ib. ;  of  winter,  4 ; 
effect  of  elevation  on,  5  ;  of  summer, 
7  ;    of  nights  and  days,  9  ;   influence 


THATCHIKG. 

of  strata  of  the  earth  on,  9  ;  of  the 
arctic  current  and  the  gulf-stream,  19, 
21,  25 ;  of  the  sea  greater  than  that  of 
its  atmosphere,  23;  connection  between, 
of  summer,  and  the  produce  of  the  har- 
vest, 35  ;  the  amouut  of,  necessary  for 
the  ripening  of  wheat,  36  ;  barley,  oats, 
and  rye  will  ripen  in  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  wheat,  38  ;  high,  of  wmter, 
its  effect  upon  wheat,  39  ;  of  foreign 
corn-producing  countries,  59. 

Temperature,  on,  by  B.  Simpson,  xi. 
625  ;  monthly  mean,  627. 

of  Cumberland,  by  W.  Dickinson, 

xiii.  213. 

of  Oxfordshire  (Read),  xv.  191. 

of  Dorsetshire  (Kuegg),  xv.  435. 

of  Buckinghamshire  (Read),   xvi. 

270. 

Templeton,  Andrew,  on  feeding  cattle 
on  turnijM  raised  with  different  ma- 
nures, xvL  163. 

Tenant's,  the,  right  to  unexhausted  im- 
provements, by  G.  M.  Williams,  vi.  44 ; 
m  respect  of  manures,  bones,  marl, 
lime,  chalk,  or  clay,  ib, ;  of  draining, 
ib. ;  ^rass-seeds,  t6. ;  fallows,  f6. ;  build- 
ings if  on  **  bay  stones,"  45  ;  of  oilcake, 
ib. 

•— — ,  on  securing  to  the  outgoing  tenant 
a  claim  in  unexhausted  improvements, 
by  the  Loughborough  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, vi.  46. 

»  a  form  of  memorandum  on  tenant- 
right  to  be  added  to  exbting  agree- 
ments or  leases,  by  B.  Almack,  vii.  234. . 

right  in  Lincolnshire,    by  J.  A. 

Clarke,  xii.  388. 

of  Oxfordshire  (Read),  xv.  259. 

Tenures  of  the  feirms  in  Cheshire  (Pa- 
li n),  V.  84  ;  chiefly  yearly,  ib. ;  termin- 
able as  to  land  Feb.  2,  as  to  buildings 
May  1,  ib, 

of  the  farms  in  Norfolk  (Almack), 

V.  341 :  Lord  Leicester's  leases,  ib, 

of  the  farms  in  the  N.  R.  of  York- 
shire (Milburn),  ix.  520. 

in  South  Wales  (Read),  x.  144. 

Test  and  Anton  valleys ,  the  drainage  of 
(J.  A.  CUirke),  xv.  40. 

Thames  or  Isis,  the  vale  of,  in  Glouces- 
tershire (Bravendar),  xi.  128;  its  rota- 
tion of  crops,  130. 

— — ,  the  meadows  of,  in  Oxfordshire, 
injured  by  the  floods  (Read),  xv.  221. 

Tbanet,  the  isle  of,  its  agriculture,  on, 
by  G.  Buckland,  vi.  259. 

Thatching,  how  paid  in  Essex  (R. 
Baker),  v.  31. 

^—  by  taskwork,  by  H.  Raynbird,  vii. 
131. 
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'Tbiok  sowing,  on  the  advantages  of,  by 

D.  Barclay,  tI.  192. 
Thinmino  forest-trees,  on  (Falkener),  iii. 

386. 
Thistle,    the   stemless,    its  eoils  and 

habits  (Backman),  xvi.  36S. 

,  the  com,  xri.  361. 

— -^,  the  spear-plume,  zti.  96S. 

•  — ,  the  mosk,  ib, 

,  the  marsh,  %b. 
,  the  carline,  ib. 

•  ThlajBfi    arrense,   $ee  ^  Com   pemiy- 

cress." 

TB0KF80N,  H.  S.,  OB  sabfioil-plooghing, 
ii.  26. 

,  on  the  prevention  of  curl  and  dry- 
rot  in  potatoes,  tI.  161. 

,  report  on  the  exhibition  and  trial 
of  implements  at  the  York  meetings 
ix.  877. 

^•^— ,  report  on  the  exhibition  and  trial 
of  implements  at  the  Norwich  meeting, 
X.  526. 

•~— ,  on  the  absorbent  power  of  soils, 
xi.  68. 

— — ,  on  ftrm-buildings,  xi.  186. 

— ,  an  aeconnt  of  a  trial  with  the  Ame- 
rican reaping-machines,  xii.  644. 

— ,  report  on  the  exhibition  and  trial  of 
implements  at  the  Lewes  meeting 
(1852),  xiii.  301. 

Thorp,  Rev.  W.,  on  the  fkilure  of  red 
clover,  iii,  327.    See  "  Clover,  red." 

,  on  the  feeding  of  stoek,  iii.  430. 

,  additional  remarks  on  the  failure  of 

red  clover  after  harvest,  iv.  279. 

Threshers  compared  with  threshing- 
machines  (J.  Grey),  iv.  6. 

Tbresbino  by  taskwork,  the  cost  of  (H. 
Raynbird),  vii.  137. 

—  house,  construction  of  (Tancred),  xi. 
197. 

by   horse-power,    contrasted   with 

steam-power  (J.  Hudson),  xi.  285. 

Threshtno- MACHINES,  Steam  and  two- 
hand,  by  Ransome  and  Co.,  report  on, 
ii.  ciii. 

—  compared  with  threshers  (J.  Grey), 
iv.  6. 

^— ,  a   report  on  those  shown  at  the 

Great  Exhibition  (in  1851),  by  P.Pusey, 

xii.  625. 
«— ,  on  those  exhibited  at  the  Lewes 

meeting  (in  1852),  xiii.  322. 
,  exhibited  at  the  Gloucester  meeting 

(1858),  xiv.  .351. 
,  exhibited  at  the  Lincoln  meeting 

(1854),  XV.  369. 
Thrush  in  sheep  (Cleeve),  i.  303. 
Thtme,  the   common  basil  (Buckman), 

xvi.  364. 


•THEKCH. 

TicBs  in  sheep  (Cleeve),  i.  328. 

Tiles,  draining,  R.  Beart  on,  ii.  93.    See 

**  Draining-tiles." 
-— -,  Irvine's  machine  -for  inakii^,  de- 
scribed by  W.  Ford,  iii.  398. 
,  on  the  mode  of  making  and  urine, 

for  under-drainage,  on  the  Stow  Hul 

estate  in  Norfolk,  by  J.  Wiggins;   i. 

350. 
,  on  the  cheapest  and  best  melliod  of 

establishing   a  tile-yard,  by    F.    W. 

Etheredge,    vi.    463;     machine     for 

making,  467 ;   sheds  for  diying,  i&. ; 

oonstraction  of  kiln,  468. 
,  on  temporary  tile-kilns,  by  T.  L. 

Hodges,  ix.  198. 
— — ,  a  report  by  P.  Pusey  on  the  tile- 
making  machines  shown  at  the  Great 

Exhibition  (in  1851),  xii.  638. 
— — ,  on  the  tile-machines  at  the  Lewes 

meeting  (in  1852),  xiii.  327. 
Tillering  of  wheat,  J.  Morton  on,  i.  43. 
TinoTHT-GRAss,  Its  growth  in  diiSerent 

situations  (Buckman),  xv.  468. 
Timber  trees,  $ee    "Hedges,"    ••  Phm- 

tations,"    "Forest     trees,"     "Oak," 

"  Birch,"  &c. 
TrrBTES,  great  and  small,  in  Oxfordshire 

(Read),  xv.  260. 
in  Buckinghamshire  (Read),  xri. 

310. 
Toad-flax,   the   sharp-pointed    (Back- 
man),  xvi.  364. 

,  tiie  round-leaved,  xvi.  364. 

,  the  yellow,  xvi.  864. 

Tobacco,  analysis  of  its  leaves,  xiii.  474. 
Top-BRESSiNOs,  see  "  Wheat,"  «  Barley," 

«  Manures,"  &c. 
Touch,   as  an  indication   of  oon&tion 

(Karkeek),  v.  255,  2.59. 
Towers,  T.,  on  kohl-rabi,  xi.  495. 
ToBTLis  nodosa,  see  **  Parsley,  the  knotted 

hedge." 
ToRMENTiL,  or  septfoil  (potentilla  tor- 

mentilla),  its  astringent  qualities  (L. 

Play  fair),  iv.  251. 
ToRRiNGTON,  the  Visoouut,  bis  farm  at 

Peckham  in   Kent   described  by   G- 

Buckland,  vi.  275. 
Towers,  John,  on  the  rotation  of  crops, 

i.  283. 
Trap-bocks,  the,  farming  of  the  light 

soils  of  (Haxton),  xv.  93,  108. 
Trefoil,  or  broad   clover,  or  common 

purple  clover,  analysis  of  (Way),  xiv. 

179. 
,  effect  of  irrigation  upon  (Backman), 

XV.  470. 
Trematke,  J.  H.,  on  preparation  for  the 

wheat-crop  in  Cornwall,  v.  158. 
Trench-plouoh,     the     great     Jersey, 
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TSBNT. 

.    Colonel  Le  Ckmtear  on*  iii.  -M.    Bte 

••  PlouphB." 
Tasarr  nver,  the  md  w  mtrp  ef ,  sBar 

lyzed  by  T.  J.  HerepAth,  xi.  101,  ziii. 

536. 
,  of  the  warping-waters,  zi.  101. 
,  alluvlam  soils  of  Derbyshire  (Row- 
ley), xiv.  58. 
Trees,  ibrest,  C  Fftlkeoer  on,  iii.  263. 
Tkifoliuh  iuearnatnni,  snceeeds  best  on 

soils  not  reoeotly  ploughed  (Thorp),  iii. 

336. 
— ,  analysis  of,  by  J,  T,  Way,  xiv. 

179. 
^—■j  growth  id,  m  Sorrey  (Erershed), 

xiT.  403. 
— —  soffen  f^vm  iW»8t  (Towers),  i.  £91. 

medium,  aee  **  Cow-jrasa," 

pnAense,  the,  ate  **  Clover,  red." 

—  pratenae  pereane,  see  •*  Trefoil." 
proenmbens,  sm  **  Hop  tPefSnL" 

—  repeuB,  see  "Clover,  white." 
TraMJfia,   Joshua,   on  the  geology  of 

Norfolk,  as  illustrating  the  laws  of  the 
distrilmtion  of  soils,  vii.  444.  See 
•'  Norfolk," 

,  on  the  agrioukural  geology  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  a  prize  essay,  zii.  445. 
See  **  Geology  " 

,  notes  on  the  geology  of  the  Key- 
tiiorpe  estate,  and  its  relations  to  the 
Keythorpe  system  of  drainage,  xiv. 
96. 

.  OQ  the  agricultuTal  refaetions  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  Hampshire  ter- 
tiary district,  and  on  the  agricultural 

'  importance  of  the  mark  of  the  New 
Forest,  xvi.  125. 

'Tritiodh  re^ns,  aee  *'  Couch-grass." 

TsoTTKB,  William,  on  the  rearing  and 
management  of  poultry,  a  prize  essay, 
xu.  161. 

TwoxnysTKEAMS,  good,  the  water  of,  ex- 
cellent for  water-meadows  (P.  Pusey), 
X.  466. 

•TsDKK-DiLAiNACEB,  ou,  a  prizc  cssay,  by 
J.  A.  Clarke,  xv.  1.    See  **  Drainage  of 

.     land." 

Trussing  of  hay  by  taskwork,  the  cost  of 
(Baynbird),  vii.  138. 

Toix,  Jethro,  on  his  system,  by  J.  T. 
Way,  xiii.  140. 

Tumours  in  cattle,  malignant  (F.  Dun), 
XV.  83 ;  cancerous  or  schirrous  tu- 
mours, 84 ;  warts,  83. 

—  in  pigs,  scrofulous  and  cancerous 
(F.  Dun),  xvi.  41. 

—  in  sheep,  F.  Dun  on.  xvi.  393. 
Turf,  on  grafting,  B.  Baker  on,  v.  600. 
TVRKET,  the,  rearing  and  management 

of,  by  W.  Trotter,  xn.  187, 


TvKKBH,  J.  H.,  on  the  neoessity  of  re- 
duciag  the  size  and  number  of  hedges, 
vi.  479. 

ToRMBR,  George,  of  Barton,  on  white 
carrots,  iv.  269.    See  **  Carrots/' 

^— ,  instance  of  the  advantage  of  sub- 
soil-ploughing in  addition  to  draining, 
▼.  418. 

,  on  the  fiulure  of  red  clover,  L  602, 

TmtxiPS,  when  £rst  generally  introduced 
into  the  £eld-culture  of  Northumber- 
land (Grey),  ii.  153. 

first  eowai  in  drills  in  that  county, 

ii.  154. 

',  its onltivictioB  in  Nerthomberlaad, 
ii.  165;  swedes,  when  sown  there, 
when  white  turnips  sown,  165. 

— — ,  mode  of  storing  ia  Northnmber- 
land,  ii  169. 

^  on  the  inaects  which  affect  them, 

by  J.  Curtis,  iL  193.    See  "  Insects." 

,  W.  £.  Geaeh  on  the  best  mote  of 

storing,  ii.  225. 

— ,  on  the  turnip  saw-fly  and  its  black 
caterpillar,  by  J.  Curtis,  ii.  364.  JSeo 
"  Insects.*' 

,  on  the  plant-lice,  maggots  of  flies, 

caterpiBars  of  moths,  &0.,  afiiac^g  the 
turnip-crop,  by  J.  Curtis,  iii.  49.  ^e 
"  Insects." 

,  on  the  white  cabbage  butterflies, 

the  turnip-seed  weevil,  &c.,  by  J. 
Curtis,  iii.  306.    See  **  Insects." 

,  on  the  drill-husbandry  of^  by  B. 

Almack,  iv.  49  ;  the  time  of  sowing  the 
different  varieties,  on  different  soils, 
and  at  different  elevations  and  latitudes, 
50. 

^— ,  the  mode  of  preparing  the  land  and 
of  drilling  the  seed,  with  a  description 
of  the  implements  used,  iv.  52. 

^— ,  the  fcmd  and  quantity  of  manure 
used,  iv.  64. 

— -,  the  distance  between  the  rows,  iv.  65. 

,  the  manner  of  performing  die  hoe- 
ing, iv.  68. 

,  general  observations  on,  iv.  70. 

,  on  horse-hoeing  flat-drilkd  turnips, 

by  P.  Pusey,  iv.  76  ;  on  Garrett's  hocae- 
hoe,  by  J.  L.  Taylor,  with  a  sketch,  ib. 

,  on   the    insects    infesting,  by   J. 

Curtis,  iv.  100.    See  **  Insects." 

,  engraving  of  diseased  turnips  and 

their  predatory  insects,  iv.  138. 

,  repcM't  of  the  Committee    of  the 

Morayshire  Farmers'  Club  on  raising 
turnips  by  sulphuric  acid  and  bones,  iv. 
164.    See  "^  Soperpbosphate  of  lime." 

,  account  of  some  experiments  upon, 

with  guano  and  other  manures,  by  J. 
Grey,  iv.  211. 
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TUBNIPS. 

TuBMiFS,  swedw,  an  ezperimeiit  in  ikvoar 
of,  contrasted  with  mangdld--wanel,  by 
C  Hilyard,  iv.  274. 

,  analysis  of,  by  Dr.  Fownes,  it.  532 ; 

swedei^  534. 

— ,  estimate  of  the  expense  of  a  crop  of, 
in  Essex,  by  B.  Baker,  y.  25. 

— ,  observations  on  the  natural  history 
and  economy  of  the  insects  called  wire- 
worms  affecting  the  turnips,  corn-crops, 

;    &c.,  also  of  their  parents,  the  elators 

,  or  beetles,  called  skipjacks,  ciick- 
beeUes,  &c  (Curtis),  v.  180.  iS^'^  Wire- 
worms." 

— »-,  the  cultivation  of,  in  Norfolk,  de* 
scribed  (B.  Almack),  ▼.  322. 

,  on  drawing,  a  prixe  essay,  by  B. 

Hopper,  i.  160. 

,  the  growth  of,  at  Stinchcombe  in 

Gloucestershire  (Morton),  i.  390. 

^—f  report  of  the  crop  on  strong  land, 
by  W.  Linton,  i.  451. 

— -,  an  inquiry  as  to  the  action  of  bones 
on,  by  J.  Hannam,  vi.  49. 

— ,  on  bones  and  sulphuric  acid  as  a 
manure  for  (W.  C.  Spooner),  vi.  71. 

— ,  on  bones  and  sulphuric  acid  as  a 
manure  for,  by  F.  Davis,  vi.  244. 

— ,  on  the  same,  by  B.  W.  Purchas,  vi. 
244. 

,  on  the  use  of  bones  and  sulphuric 

acid  for,  by  P.  Pusey,  vi.  324. 

— ,  growth  of,  in  Cornwall  (Karkeek), 
vi.  427. 

^-^,  growth  of^  in  Cambridgeshire 
(Jonas),  vii.  42. 

— — ,  on  the  advantage  of  drilling  maiden 
earth  for,  by  B.  S.  Grabum,  vl  488. 

— ^,  trials  with  guano  and  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  by  B.  D.  Drewitt,  vi. 
581. 

— ,  on  the  preservation  of  Swedish,  by 
C.  AlUx,  vii.  275. 

— — ,  experiments  on  the  growth  of,  with 
different  manures,  by  the  Duke  of 
Kichmond,  vii.  297. 

•— ,  on  peat-charcoal,  as  a  manure  for, 
by  H.  Baynbird,  vii.  539. 

— ■,  on  the  double  culture  of;  between 
peas,  by  C.  Hannam,  vii.  589. 
'  *— -«,  report  of  an  experiment  with  spe- 
cial manures  (bones,  guano,  turf-ashes, 
the  nitrates,  &c.),  (Buday),  viiL  57. 

^— ,  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  of,  by 
J.  T.  Way,  viii.  143 ;  the  lbs.  of  mineral 
matter  in  one  ton  of  the  bulbs  of,  179 ; 
an  artificial  manure  for,  suggested,  205. 

manure,  on  (dung,  bones),   by  E. 

Wagstaff,  viii.  225. 

— ,  growth  of,  in  Suffolk  (Baynbird), 
viii.  271. 


TUSHIP8. 

TuBinps,  gracing  sheep  on,  in  Soflfolk, 

viiL  295. 

^— ,  a  new  method  of  pTeparinjf^  bones 
as  manure,  by  P.  Pusey,  viii.  417 ; 
trials  with  bones,  bones  fermented  and 
decomposed,  and  snlphated  bones,  viii. 
419. 

,  agricultural  chemistry,  turnip  eul- 

ture,  by  J.  B.  Lawes,  viii.  494 ;  effect 
of  seasons  upon  the  growth  of,  497 ; 
power  of  the  plant  to  «)llect  food  fiom 
the  atmosphere,  501 ;  effect  of  various 
manures  on  in  1843,  503;  number  of 
plants  and  average  weight  of  bulbs  per 
acre,  505 ;  result  of  the  trials  in  L844» 
511 ;  table  of  the  amount  of  bulbs  per 
acre  produced  by  dilierent  mannresv 
517  ;  table  of  the  amount  of  leaves, 
518 ;  table  of  the  average  weight  of 
the  bulbs,  51 9 ;  table  of  Uie  number  of 
plants  per  acre;  520;  table  of  the  pro- 
portion of  leaf  to  bulb,  521 ;  effect  of 
free  phosphoric  acid  on  the  prodnctioa 
of  bulbs,  525 ;  mean  produce  by  the 
use  of  various  mineral,  alkaline,  and 
superphosphate  of  lime  manures,  528 ; 
effect  of  ammoniacal  manures  on  the 
production  of  leaves,  530;  unprofitable 
effect  of  an  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the 
manure,  531 ;  loss  of  weight  of,  when 
drawn  and  exposed  to  the  air,  537; 
effect  of  wasbmg  turnips  for  drying 
and  burning,  538 ;  dry  matter  in  bulbs 
grown  by  different  manures,  540; 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  dry  tomip- 
bulbs  ffrown  by  different  manures, 
549 ;  m  the  tnmip-leaf,  551 ;  the 
amount  of  ash  in  turnips  produced  by 
diffeiint  manures,  554 ;  analysis  of  the 
ash  of  the  bulbs  and  of  the  lea(  558  ; 
amount  of  matters  contained  in  a  fair 
crop  of  turnips,  561 ;  table  of  the 
amount  of  dry  matter  in  various  root- 
crops  grown  at  Bothamstead  in  1847> 
563. 

J  cultivation  of,  in  theE.  B.  of  York- 
shire (Legard),  ix.  107.  . 

crops  of  Devonshire  (Tanner),  ix^ 

461. 

crops  of  the  N.  B.  of  Yorkshiro  (Mil* 

burn),  ix.  502 ;  the  turnip-hack,  509. 

— ,  P.  Pusey's  trials  with  putrefied, 
bones,  ix.  530. 

— -,  on  the  funguses  of,  by  the  Bev.  E. 
Sidney,  x.  394. 

,  effect  of  climate  on  the  growth  of^ 

by  N.  Whitley,  xL  42. 

,  on  the  oolites  in  Gloucestershire 

(Bravendar),  xi.  135. 

— — ,  on  the  effect  of  climate  on  the 
growth  of,  by  B.  Simpson,  xL  655. 
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TUBHIPB. 

TuBMiFS  of  W.  flomenet,  by  T.  D.  Ac- 
land,  xi.  676. 

,  truUs  of  Bupeiphosphate  of  lime  as 

a  manure  for,  by  J.  B.  Laves,  xii.  Sd. 

— ,  on  the  comparatiTe  merits  of,  and 
rape  (J.  A.  Clarke),  xii.  401. 

,  on  the  growth  of,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, by  W.  Beam,  xiii.  6U, 

— ,  on  feeding  cattle  with,  grown  on 
various  soils,  and  also  with  those  grown 
with  various  man  ares,  by  Colonel  Mac- 
Dooall^  xiii.'  113;  with  cooked  food, 
114;  and  with  linseed  and  rape-cakes, 
115. 

,  on  a  new  method  of  hoeing,  by  P. 

Posey,  xiii.  202,  xiv.  358. 

— ,  the  first  introdnction  of  into  Cum- 
berland, described  by  W.  Dickinson, 
xiii.  227 ;  the  present  growth  of,  ib. ; 
the  sale  o^  to  be  fed  off,  229. 

— *,  on  a  trial  between  the  water-drill 
and  the  dnst-drill,  in  growiDg  turnips, 
by  P.  Pusey,  xui.  408. 

,  analysis  of  leaves  and  bulbs,  xiii.  458. 

-: — ,  analysis  of  turnip-meal,  xiii.  522. 

— — ,  analysis  of  all  the  weeds  from  an 
inferior  turnip-soil,  xiii.  528. 

— >— ,  analysis  of  soil  where  turnips  rotted, 
xiii.  554. 

— ,  growth  of,  on  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone soils,  of  Derbyshire  (Rowley), 
xiv.  22. 

,  growth  of,  in  Surrey,  by  S.  Ever- 
shed,  xiv.  81,  85. 

— »  growth  of,  in  East  Lothian  (Steven- 
son), xiv.  281. 

,  on  the  use  of  nitrogenous  and  phos- 
phate of  lime  manures  for,  by  P.  Pusey, 
xiv.  388 ;  by  J.  B.  Lawes,  389. 

,  on  the  bean-turnip  fallow,  by  T. 

Burroughes,  xiv.  425. 

,  cultivation  of,  on  the  light  fiinty 

chalk  soils  (Haxton),  xv.  98  ;  cultiva- 
tion of,  on  a  light  soil  in  a  moist  cli- 
mate, 106. 

,  growth  of,  on  the  light  sands  of 

Norfolk  (Haxton),  XV.  117. 

,  on  the  "finger  and   toe"  in    (J. 

Curtis),  iv.  121,  (Buckmau)  xv.  125; 

I;  those  often  grown  in  the  same  land 
have  a  tendency  to  degenerate,  135 ; 
new  varieties  maintain  at  first  their 
form  much  better,  t6. ;  swedes  less 
liable  to  this  disease  than  the  com- 
mon, t&. 

— ,  growth  of,  in  Oxfordshire  (Read), 
XV.  207. 

. ,  growth  of;  in  Dorsetshire  (Ruegg), 

XV.  413. 

y  experiments  with  various  manures 

for,  by  K.  Bourne,  xvi.  88. 


UBB. 

TomNiPS,  on  the  retentioii  of  moisture  m 
tnmip-land,  by  R.  Vallentine,  xvi.  346 ; 
the  disadvantage  of  spring  and  sum- 
mer ploughing,  348;  the  amount  of 
moisture  retained  by  different  soils, 
t&. ;  evaporation  firom  soils  in  different 
months,  349 ;  the  ridge  mtem  the  best 
for  moist  climates,  i6. ;  the  flat  system 
the  best  for  dry  dimates,  350 ;  to  re- 
tain moisture  in  dry  soils,  ib, ;  cleanse 
the  land  in  autumn  and  early  spring, 
352. 

TuBNiF-cuTTERS,  on  thosc  shown  at  the 
Lewes  meeting  (in  1852),  xiii.  326. 

,  at  Gloucester  0n  1853),  xiv.  363. 

,  at  Lincoln  (in  1854),  xv.  373. 

,  at  Carlisle  (1855),  xvi.  520. 

TuRViLL,  Eli,  on  burning  clay,  iv.  267. 
See  -  Clay-burning." 

TussACXQtAss,  Lieut-Governor  Moody 
on,  iv.  17:  grows  on  peatrbogs  in  tlie 
Falkland  Islands,  t6. ;  a  gigantic  sed^ 
grass,  ib, ;  length  of  its  blades,  ib, ;  its 
growth,  ib, ;  tender,  ib, ;  cattle  &tten 
upon  it,  ib. ;  green  and  luxuriant  at  all 
seasons,  ib, ;  the  winters  in  the  Falkland 
Islands,  19;  how  the  seeds  to  be  sown,  t&. 

1  furUier  account  of  the,  by  Governor 

Moody,  V.  50. 

of  the  Falkland  Islands,  described 

by  J.  C.  Moody,  vii.  72. 

«— ,  its  growth  in  the  isle  of  'Lewis,  de- 
scribed by  J.  Scobie,  x.  182 ;  analysis 
of,  by  J.  T.  W.  Johnston,  184 ;  sea- 
weed as  a  manure  for,  183. 

^  analysis  of,  xiii.  474. 

TussiLAGO  fitrfara,  see  <*  Coltsfoot" 

Tweedale's,  the  Marquis  of,  tile-making 
machine,  ii.  148. 

Twin-spiked  cord-grass  (Buckman),  xv. 
4G6. 

Tnj>EN,  Sir  J.  M.,  experiments  with 
nitrate  of  soda,  guano,  &C.,  xiv.  15. 

U. 

Uddeb,  inflammation  of,  or  garget,  in 

cows  (Sibbald),  xii.  562 ;  in  the  ewe 

(Sibbald),  578. 
Ulex  europsBus,  eee  **  Furze." 
Undercuff  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the 

silica  strata  of  (Way),  xiv.  235. 
Upplebt,  W.,  on    peat   charcoal  as  a 

manure  for  turnips,  v.  507. 
Upright  meadow  crowfix>t,  the  effect  of 

irrigation  on  (Buckman),  xv.  470. 

,  soils  and  habits  (Buckman),  xvi.  360. 

Upright  searlyme-grass  (Buckman^,  xv. 

466. 
Ure,  Andrew,  on  the  analysis  of  guano,  v. 

287. 
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UuMMM,  tke,  ofcOTB  plimtt  (E.  SUaey), 

z.  386. 
Cbxc  acid,  fennation  of  (L.  Piayfair),  iv. 

S86. 
Ubimb  of  man,  the  hone,  and  the  eow, 

analysis  of  (Beraelivs),  i.  156. 
,  composition  of,  effected  by  food, 

i.  157. 
——of  the  hene  diluted  with  water, 

effect   of    OB    Italian   rye-grass   (W. 

Dickinson),  vi.  575. 
— — ,  of  that  of  man,  horse,  cow,  and  pig, 

ziii.  506. 
-^—  of  man,  amount  produced,  xr.  140 ; 

analysis  of  (J.  T.  Way;,  Ul. 
^^.  of    the    cow,    frarii    and    putrid, 

analysed  (Bowditch),  xtI.  346. 
Ubtica  dioica,  tee  **  NMtle,  the  common 

stinging." 
urens,  m»  "Nettle,  the  bbbbII  sting- 
ing." 
VvmiAOO,  the,  funguses  which  attack  the 

grasses*  by  the  Rct.  K  Sidney,  x,  339. 
hypodytes,  the  Ber,  K.  ^daey  on, 

X.SSH). 


Vact,  C.  K.,  on  fibrous  covering,  vii. 
277. 

ViXLEMTiNE,  B.,  on  tfac  Cultivation  of 
beans  and  peas,  a  prise  essay,  xv.  478. 
See  "  Beans  and  peas." 

,  on    the  retention  of  moisture    in 

turnip  land,  a  prize  essay,  xvi.  346.  See 
•«  Turnips." 

Yernbt,  Sir  H.,  on  the  Spanish  phospho- 
rite and  other  manures,  vi.  331. 

YBGETABJ.E  suirrow,  analysis  of,  xlii. 
458. 

Veronica  agrestis,  see  "  Speedwell,  the 
procumbent." 

— r—  arvensis,  aee  **  ^eedwell,  the  com." 

buxbaumia,    tee    "Speedwell,    the 

buzbaums." 

hederifolia,  see  "  Speedwell,  the  ivy- 
leaved." 

politor,  see  "Speedwell,  the  field." 

Vetch,  early,  W.  J.  Williams  on,  iii. 
236. 

— ,  growth  of,  at  Stinchcombe  in  Glou- 
cestershire (Morton),  i.  389. 

,  on  the  botrytis  of,  by  the  Bev.  E. 

Sidney,  x.  394. 

--^,  the  plant  and  its  hay  analysed,  xiii. 
466. 

analysed  (Way),  xiv.  179. 

,  bush,  the,  analysed,  xiv.  179. 

— ,  growth  of,  on  light  flinty  chalk 
soils  (Haxton\  xv.  100  {  on  the  sandy 
soils  of  Norfolk,  120. 


WAeOOMB. 

ViciA  sativa,  em  ^  Veflch." 

sepium,  see  "  Bush  vetch." 

VioKJL  trioolor,  see  ^  Wild  pansy." 
ViMCBNT,  Bev.  J.  v.,  on  the  appliratiop. 

of  a  marine  peat  aa  anmoie  in  Caraap- 

vonshire,  ii.  417. 
ViacDM  album,  see  "  Miaeltoe." 
Voelckxb,  Augoatns,  on  the  eanaeB  of 

the  efficacy  of  bomt  day,  xiL  496. 
— — ,  OB  tiie  oonaposition  of  the  paosnip 

and  whits  Belgian  carrot,  xiii.  d8S. 
'•"— >,  on  the  soBice  of  aitrogen  ia  planta, 

xiv.  382. 
,  on  the  comparative  value  of  difierent 

artifidal  ihanures  Ibr  mising  a  crop  of 

swedes,  with  reotarks  on  the  oomposi- 

tion  of  the  aumitres,  xvi.  90. 
— ,  on  his  remarics  on  the  valae  of 

artificial  maBBr«s,  by  J.  T.  Way,  xvL 

533. 
Von  Thaer,  taUe  of  equivalent  imtritive 

sobstancea,  iv.  146. 
Vraic  or  kelp-ashes,  the  nse  of  in  Jersey 

as  a  Biairare,  deserihed  byCalonel  Le 

Couteor,  iii  45. 


W. 

Waddon  Chace,on  (C.  Bead),  xvi.  307. 
Waobb   of    fhrm-laboupers    {see    **  La- 
'  bourers"^  in  Northumberlsiid  chiefly 

paid  in  kind  (J.  Grey),  ii.  186.    8e9 

**  Northumberland." 

—  in  Germany,  iii.  238 ;  thvesheis,  and 
in  Prussia  (H.  Handley),  A. 

in  Jutland  (J.  F.  Johaston),  iiL  41€ ; 

men    and    women   servants,    »6. ;    in 
summer  they  have  five  meals  a-day,  A. 

—  in  Mecklenburgh  (S.  Carr),  i.  129. 
in  Nottinghamshire  (Comngham), 

vi.  39. 
<'^—  in  Kent  (Bockland^,  vi.  865. 
in  North  Wales  (BowlandaoB),  viL 

571. 
Waqooms  are  SMd  to  last  as  many  yem 

as  they  cost  pounds  (H.  Hannam),  ii. 

88 ;  those  of  the  Netherlaads  described, 

iii  262. 
— ,  those  used  in  Lincobidiire  (1B4S) 

(P.  Posey),  iv.  805;  contrasted  with 

carts  experimentally,  A. 
f  on  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of 

attaching  horses  to,  by  J.  H.  Grieve^ 

vi.  248. 
— ,  on  those  shown  at  the  Lewes  aieet- 

ing  (in  1852).  xiii.  326. 

of  Derbyshire  (Rowley),  xiv.  27. 

shown  at  the  Gloucester  meeting 

xiv.  344. 
of  Oxfordshire  (Read),  xv,  246. 
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WAQSTAFF. 

Waobtafp,  £.,  on  the  dm  of  bonet  irilih 
sulphnric  acid,  t.  444. 
»  ou  tnniip  nmnuie,  Tiii.  SS9l 

Waxes,  North,  on  the  agricoltore  of,  a 
prize  Teport,  by  T.  Rowlaodsoii,  yii. 
559 ;  extent,  populatiou,  Sec.,  ik ;  soils. 
«6. ;  Ajagleaea,  toils  of,  564 ;  Tale  of 

-  Clwjd,  566;  eattte  of,  569;  cheese, 
batter,  571 ;  wages,  t6.;  the  timestone, 
578 ;  irrigated  meadows  of,  579 ;  history 
of  its  agricnltiire,  5S4. 

,  South,  on  the  farming  of,  by  G.  S. 

Read,  a  prise  report,  x.  1S2 ;  climate 
of,  125 ;  geology  of,  196 ;  rotation  of 
«rup8  in,  132 ;  estimate  of  the  expenses 
and  profit  of  fiirming,  136 ;  cattle  of, 
186;  daily  management,  140;  aheep, 
i6. ;  pigs,  t6. ;  hones,  1 42  ;  mamsres,  sea- 
sand  and  sea-weed,  142 ;  Hme,  143 ; 
marl,  ib, ;  coal'^ashes,  144 ;  paring  and 
bnming,  ib, ;  rentals  and  tennres,  147, 
163 ;  labourers,  148. 

Walkdev,  T.,  on  the  ad-vsntages  of 
ploughing  ap  down-land,  iv.  80. 

Walls  of  clay  described,  the  mode  of 
preparing  the  day  (C.  Hill),  iv.  359 ; 
the  building,  <&. ;  the  expense,  iv.  360. 

*^—  of  stone,  the  expense,  it.  860. 
.  — ^  of  brick,  the  expense,  ir.  861. 

Walnut,  the,  analysis  of  the  wood  of, 
'     xiii.  530. 

.  Warmth,  the  effect  of^  on  sheep,  by  R. 
Smith,  Tiii.  30. 

— ,  its  effect  upon  pastnre-gronnds,  by 
R.  Smith,  ix.  9. 

Warneb,  Mr.,  of  Trimingham,  his  sys- 
tem of  box-feeding  described  by  G. 
Nicholls,  viii..  474. 

Warp,  the,  by  means  of  ft^ots,  forms 
embankments  against  the  sea  near  the 
Wash  in  Lincolnshire  (Pusey),  iv.  292. 

Warpino-system,  the,    of  the  Isle  of 
Azholm,    in    Lincolnshire,    described 
•      (Pusey),  iv.  295 ;  (Clarke ),  xii.  287. 

— ,  some  account  of  the  process  of,  by 
R.  Creyke,  ▼.  898. 

— ,  noticed  by  R.  Smith,  ix.  20. 

,  the  improvement  of  land  by,  che- 
mically coDsidored,  by  T.  i.  Herepath, 
xi.  93 ;  called  in  Italy  **  Colmata,"  the 
system  pursued  on  the  Trent,  97  ;  the 
deposit,  99;  analysis  of  the  warpinff 
waters,  101 ;  analysis  of  the  warp  itself, 
101 ;  of  the  soil  before  and  after  warp- 
ing, 103 ;  analyris  of  crops  grown  on 
warped  land,  105 ;  hone-b«ins,  f6. ; 
wheat,  106;  oats,  107 ;  rye,  108 ;  analy- 
sis of  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  112. 

,  on  dry  warping  in  Hatfield  Chace 
(W.  Edwards),  xi.  180. 

— ,  in  liaoolnahire,   the  process  de- 


WATBB. 

scribed  by  J.  A.  Ckvke,  ziL  S71 ;  in 

Italy,  i6. 
W ARp-floiuB  denribed  by  J.  C.  CSfaamock, 

ix.  298. 

,  by  J.  A.  Clarke,  xii.  287. 

Warts  in  cattle  (F.  Dun),  xv.  68. 
WastB'Laium,  those  of  Cornwall  (ICar- 

keek),  vi  444 ;  analyses  of  two  aoils 

from,  xiii.  544. 
f  those  oi  llevoashire  (Tanner),  iz. 

465. 
,  those  of  Camberland  (Dickinson), 

xiii.  289. 
^  thaae  of  Smrey  (EJvenhed),  xir. 

,  those  of  DorseHhira  (Ruegg),  their 

enclosure,  xv.  439  ;  extent  o^  440.«> 

,  those  of  Bncknighamshire  (Read), 

xvi.  807. 

,  seeds  disseminated  firom  (Bock- 
man),  xvi  378. 

Wart- WORT,  the  (Bnckman),  xvi.  366. 

Water,  the  amoant  of,  in  fbod  (L.  Bay- 
fair),  iv.  229. 

,  the  way^  in  whieh  it  enters  a  iand- 

drain  (R.  BeartX  iv.  413 ;  holding  clay 
in  suspension  will  choke  the  most 
porous  mediams,  iv.  425. 

,  on  its  influence  on  the  temperature 

of  soils,  on  the  quantity  of  rain-water, 
and  its  discharge  by  drains,  by  J. 
Parkes,  v.  119.    See  *"  Drainage." 

^^,  regarded  by  the  early  philosophers 
as  the  sole  food  of  plants,  i.  148. 

,  river-water,  aimlysis  of,  i.  152;  of 

the  Nene  (Clarke),  xv.  67. 

—  evaporated  from  the  leaves  of  a 
polyanthus  (Phillips),  vii.  306. 

— — ,  sewage,  analysis  of,  xiii.  506. 

,  river,  analysis  of,  xiii.  506. 

— ,  spring,  analysis  of,  xiii.  506. 

— ,  land-drain,  analysis  of,  xiii.  506. 

,  amount  of,  evaporated  from  a  dry 

chalk  soil  and  from  a  saturated  soil 
(J.  A.  aarke),  XV.  41. 

,  grasses  (Bnckman),  xv.  465. 

WATBRooinnEB,  rivere  and  other,  on  the 
improvement  of,  by  W.  B.  Wood,  xiii. 
367.    5m  "Rivers." 

,    the   weeds   of  (Bnckman),   xvL 

380. 

Watercresbbs,  growth  of,  in  Bnt^ng- 
hamshire  (Read),  xvi.  291. 

Water  in  the  head  in  sheep  (F.  Dnn% 
xvi.  33. 

in  the  horse  (P.  Dun),  xiv.  126. 

Water-headows  of  West  Somerset  de- 
scribed (P.  Puse^),  iv.  312. 

,  the  economu»l   formation  of^  at 

Bicester,  described  by  W.  Paxton,  i. 
346. 
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WAXEB-iisJLPoirs,  quality  of  the  hay 
produced  from  (W.  Paxton),  i.  347. 

— ,  the  Clipstone,  at  Mansfield,  de- 
scribed by  J.  E.  Denison,  i.  359 ;  extent, 
when  formed,  ib, ;  soil,  360 ;  the  best 
inclination  for  the  meads,  361 ;  on  flat 
land,  the  seeds  sown,  i&.  |  when  wa- 
tered, ib, ;  time  of  keeping  on  the 
water,  362 ;  best  quality  of  water,  soft 
water,  that  from  bogs,  t6. ;  sewer  and 
street  water,  ib. ;  irregular  supply  of 
water,  t6. ;  a  reservoir  formed  to 
equalize  the  supply,  363;  effects  of 
Islud-draining  in  causinff  the  land  to 
sink,  ib, ;  effects  of  a  neglect  of  bottom- 
drainage,  364 ;  a  weed  apt  to  form  in 
the  pipes,  ib, ;  the  stoppage  of  drains 
by  roots,  365 ;  the  produce  of^  at  Clip- 
stone,  ib, ;  value  of  the  capital  expended 
in  their  formation,  367  ;  the  liability  of 
sheep  fed  on  these  meadows  at  certain 
seasons  to  take  the  rot,  t6. 
. ..._  of  Nottinghamshire  (Corringham), 
vi.  39. 

«-— ,  on  the  conversion  of  a  moory  hill- 
side into  catch-meadow,  by  J.  Roals, 
vL  518. 

of  Andley  End  described  by  Lord 

'     Bravbrooke,  vi.  532. 

—  first  formed  in  England  at  Babra- 
.     ham,  vii.  59. 

of  N.  Wales  (Bowlandson),  vii.  579. 

,  on,  by  B.  Smith,  ix.  17  ;  quality  of 

water  best  adapted  for,  18. 

— ,  on  the  theory  and  practice  of,  by 
P.  Pusey,  X.  462;  the  water  best 
adapted  for,  ib. ;  temperature  of,  463 ; 
effect  of  straw  in  promoting  the  growth 
of  grass,  464 ;  water  of  good  trout- 
streams  excellent  for,  466  ;  plan  of  a 

,  water-meadow,  467;  catch  water-mea- 
dows, 468 ;  their  management  in  Devon- 
shire, 473 ;  worm-holes  filled  and  worms 
killed  by  irri^tion,  476. 

— ,  the  analysis  of  water-meadow  grass, 
by  J.  T.  Way  and  G.  H.  Ogston,  xi.  589. 

— ,  on  irrigation  as  practised  in  Switzer- 
land, by  H.  T.  Jenkinson,  xi.  607  ;  the 
watering,  608 ;  at  Hofwyl,  610 ;  liquid 
mauore  used  in,  611. 

— ,  on  the  formation  of  hill-side  catch- 
moidows  on  Elxmoor,  by  B.  Smith,  xii. 

'    139. 

— — ,  on  an  improved  system  of  irrigation, 
by  J.  Bickford,  xiii.  162  ;  observations 
on  this  system,  by  E.  Archer,  xiv.  153. 
•  — ,  on  an  improved  and  cheaper  system 
of  laying  out  catch-meadows,  by  Sir  S. 
Northcote,  xiii.  172. 

— ,  on  the  theory  of,  by  P.  Pusey,  xiii. 
177. 


WAY. 

Waie»*mkaim>W8,  faiU-side,  inCumber^ 
land  (W.  Dickinson),  xiii.  291. 

,  grasses  from,  analysis  of  Ist  and 

2nd  crop  (Way),  xiv.  177. 

of  Dorsetshire  (Bnegg),  xv.  414; 

the  bournes,  416. 

,  on  the  aquatic  or  water  grasses,  by 

J.  Baekman,  xv.  465 1  the  meadow- 
grasses,  466 ;  effect  of  irrigation  upon, 
467. 

Watbbs,  George,  on  pleura  pneumonia 
amongst  cattle,  a  prize  essay,  ix.  343.  • 

Water  whorl-grass  (Buckman),  xv.  465. 

WATsa  yam,  aee  "  Yam." 

Watbon,  J.,  on  reclaiming  heath-laad, 
vi.  79. 

Wat,  J.  T.,  on  the  fiury-rings  of  pastures 
as  illustrating  the  use  of  inorganic  ma- 
nures, vii.  549. 

,  report  on  the  analyns  of  the  ashes 

of  plants,  part  I.  (wheat,  barley,  oats, 
&c.),  vii.  593. 

,  report  on  the  analysis  of  the  ashes 

of  plants,  part  II.  (turnips,  mangoU, 
carrots,  &c.),  viii.  134. 

— ,  on  the  phoi^horic  strata  of  the 
cluilk  formation,  ix.  56. 

,  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  plants 

(clover,  clover-hay,  peas,  beans,  straw, 
&c.),  ix.  136. 

,  on  the  composition  and  money- 
value  of  different  varieties  of  guano,  x. 
196. 

,  on  the  composiUon  of  linseed,  oil- 
cake, beans,  peas,  &c.,  x.  479. 

,  on  the  analysis  of  sprats,  x.  610. 

,  on  liquid-manure  or  tank-water,  x. 

613. 

— -,  on  scutch,  X.  615. 

,  on  alkali  waste,  x.  616. 

-^ — ,  on  woollen  refuse,  shoddy,  rag8,&c.» 
X.  617. 

— ,  on  animal  guano,  x.  620. 

,  on  the  power  of  soils  to  absorb 

manure,  xi.  313. 

(with  G.  H.  Ogston),  fourth  report 

on  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  plants, 
xi.  497. 

,  miscellaneous  examinations  of  ma- 
nures, xi.  764. 

,  on  superphosphate  of  lime  and  me- 
thods of  making  and  uang  it,  xii.  204. 

,  the  chemical  and  agricultural  cha- 
racters of  the  chalk-formation,  by,  and 
J.  M.  Paine,  xii.  544. 

*-»,  on  dried  blood  as  manure,  xii.  584. 

,  on  the  power  of  soils  to   absorb 

manure,  xiii.  123. 

,  on  the  relative  nutritive  and  fiit- 

tening  properties  of  different  natural 
and  arUficial  grasses,  xiv.  171.   • 
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Wat,  J.  T.,  and  J.  M.  Paine,  on  the  silica 
strata  of  the  lover  chalk,  xiv.  225. 

— — -,  on  the  use  of  town-sewage  as  ma- 
nure, XV.  135. 

— ,  on  the  influence  of  lime  on  the 
"absorptive  properties"  of  soils,  xv. 
491. 

,  analysis  of  certain  crystalline  salts 

from  Tampico,  xv.  515. 

— -,  the  atmosphere  as  a  source  of  nitro- 
gen to  plants,  being  an  account  of 
recent  researches  on  the  subject,  xvi. 
249. 

— — ,  on  the  value  of  artificial  manures, 
xvi.  533. 

Wbaldbn  formation  of  Kent,  the,  de- 
seribed  by  6.  Buckland,  vi.  281. 

-^—  of  Surrey  described  (Evershed),  xiv. 
412. 

Wbamiko  of  lambs,  R.  Smith  on,  viii.  5. 

Weather,  on  prognostications  of,  by  N. 
Whitiey,  xi.  57. 

*— ,  by  B.  Simpson,  xi.  612. 

Webb,  Jonas,  his  flocks  and  farm  (Jonas), 
vii.  60. 

•'— — ,  his  flock  (R.  SmithX  viii.  7. 

Webb,  Dr.  W.,  report  on  the  wheats  se- 
lected for  trial  at  the  Bristol  meeting, 
iv.  586. 

Webster,  W.  B.,  on  the  fkilore  of  deep- 
draining  on  certain  strong  clay  sno- 
soils,  and  on  the  injurious  etfect  of 
sinking  the  water  too  far  below  the 
roots  of  plants  in  very  porous,  alluvial, 
and  peaty  soils,  ix.  237. 

— ,  on  the  mischief  arising  from  drain- 
ing certain  day  soils  too  deeply,  xi.  3 1 1 . 

Weeds,  the  subsoils  of  Essex  remarkably 
prolific  of  (R,  Baker),  v.  26. 

,  on  the  eradication  of,  fW>m  pastures, 

by  R.  Smith,  ix.  22. 

— -,  analysis  of  the  most  common,  xiii. 
528. 

•— *,  analysis  of  all  the  weeds  from  an 

.  inferior  turnip  soil,  xiii.  528. 

,  efl5ect  of  extirpating,  from  a  farm, 

the  absence  of  wireworms  on  a  clean 
farm  in  Surrey  (Evershed),  xiv.  84. 

of  Oxfordshire  (Read),  xv.  206. 

,  on  agricultural  weeds,  by  J.  Buck- 
man,  a  prize  essay,  xvi.  359 ;  various 
definitions  of  the  word  weed,  t6. ;  a  list 
of,  360  ;  influence  of  soils  upon,  368 ; 
certain  weeds  never  fbund  on  unbroken 
ffround,  t6. ;  day-land  is  subject  to  the 
ftwest  weeds,  t6. ;  the  weeds  of  sandy 
soils,  ib,;  of  calcareous  soils,  id.;  of 
loamy  soils,  869  ;  agrarian  weeds,  ib, ; 
analysis  of  the  ashes  of  five  weeds,  370 ; 
annual  weeds,  «5.  ;  biennials,  371 ;  pe- 
rennials, Uieir  modes  of  increase,  A, ; 


WHEAT. 

habit  of  growth,  372 ;  parasitic  weeds, 
373 ;  the  extirpation  of^ weeds,  374 ;  of 
the  seeds  dormant  in  soils,  ib, ;  the  pre- 
vention of  weed-sowing,  376 ;  weeds  in 
manure,  377 ;  seeding  of  weeds,  16.; 
estimate  of  the  number  of  flowers  and 
seeds,  ib, ;  dissemination  of  seeds  from 
wastes,  378 ;  weeds  of  meadows,  379 : 
which  impede  watercourses,  380;  of 
hedge-banks  and  fences,  ib. 

Weevil,  on  the,  and  other  insects  which 
aflect  com  in  the  granary  and  the  field, 
by  J.  Curtis,  viL  95 ;  in  peas,  405. 

— — — ,  on  a,  which  affects  the  pea-crops, 
by  J.  Curtis,  viii.  399. 

— ,  on  the  turmp,  by  J.  Curtis,  v.  119. 

Weiohino-xachines,  on  those  at  Shrews- 
bury in  1845,  vi.  317  ;  at  Newcastle  in 
1846  (Parkes),  vii.  691 ;  at  the  Lewes 
meeting  in  1852,  xiii.  327. 

Welbbck,  system  of  planting  and  ma- 
nagement of  plantations  at,  ix.  366. 

Weixes, E.  p.,  on  the  Argyleshire  cattle, 
i.  348. 

Welsh  or  Radnor  sheep,  the,  J.  Wilson 
on,  xvi.  232;  wool  of,  241. 

Wensletdale,  its  farming  (Milbum), 
ix.  516. 

Westminster,  the  Marquis  of,  on  a  dress 
for  drainers,  x.  51. 

Whabncliffe,  Lord,  on  draining  under 
certain  conditions  of  soil  and  climate, 
xii.  41. 

Wheat,  Profrssor  Henslow  on  diseaser 
of,  ii.  1 ;  its  parasitic  fungi,  2  :  on  the 
bunt-smut  balls  or  pepperbrand,  4  ;  on 
the  smut  or  dust-brand,  6 ;  effect  of 
different  steeps  in  preventing  smut,  8  ; 
on  rust  in,  9 ;  on  red-rag  m,  ib, ;  on 
red-robin  in,  ib, ;  on  red-gum  in.  ib,  f 
on  mildew  in,  ib, ;  on  the  precautions 
to  be  taken  against  rust  and  mildew, 
12 ;  on  the  supposed  influence  of  the 
berberry  in  produdng  mildew,  13 ;  on 
the  ergot  on,  15  ;  on  the  prevention  of 
ergot  on,  19  ;  on  the  ear-cockle,  purples, 
or  peppercorn,  ib, ;  on  the  prevention 
of  the  ear-cockle,  21 ;  on  the  wheat- 
midge,  22;  on  the  precautions  to  be 
taken  against  the  wheat-midge,  23. 

— ,  on  the  productiveness  of  certain- 
wheats,  by  C;.  Hillyard,  ii.  265. 

,  on  some-  varieties  of,  hy  Sir  C. 

Burrell,  ii.  147 ;  Browne's  prolific. 
Hunter's  white,  and  three  of  Colonel 
Lc  Couteur's,  ib, 

— -,  on  a  'productive  variety  of,  by  R. 
B.  Harvey,  ii.  148. 

,  notice  of  several  specimens  of,  con^ 

tributed  to  the  museum  of  the  Society, 
by  J.  S.  Henslow,  ii.  271.  . 
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Wbsat,  tlie  Hoptonn  whnt,  P.  ShinefTs 
acconnt  of,  iL  344 ;  when  first  noticed, 
ib. ;  sold  for  the  fint  time  in  1839,  (b. ; 
describes  its  ears,  ib. ;  companUive 
trials  with  the  cheTalier  wheat,  ib. ; 
and  with  the  Hunter  and  Chidham 
wheat,  ib. ;  the  precaotioos  necessary 
in  comparative  trials  of  wheats^  345 ; 
rotation  of,  in  Scotland,  344. 

«— -,  observations  on  the  wheat-midge, 
bj  Professor  J.  &  Henalow,  iil.  36, 
aw  ''Insects;"  in  the  Netherlands, 
how  they  manure  for  wheat,  246  ;  C. 
Hilyard  on,  297  ;  on  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  every  other  year,  ib. ;  on  clover 
leys,  298  ;  use  of  the  drill-presser,  299 ; 
thie  Egyptian  wheat,  300;  trial  of 
several  wheats,  301 ;  brown  TrfimmsH 
wheat,  its  soils,  301 ;  of  tiie  grab,  308  ; 
the  steeping  of  the  seed  to  prevent 
smut,  i'6. ;  the  importance  of  fine 
weather  when  the  wheat  is  in  bloom, 
304;  on  light  soils  and  fox-hunters, 
305  ;  report  on  the  wheats  selected  for 
trial  at  Cambridge,  and  on  other 
wheats,  by  W.  Miles,  391 ;  acconnt  of 
Jonas's  prolific  wheat,  394 ;  report  on 
mrize  wheats  from  Liverpool,  by  G. 
Eimberley,  395  ;  report  on  the  Liver- 
pool  prize  wheats,  by  H.  Handley,  397. 

•— — ,  the  produce  per  acre  on  Lord  Love- 
lace's farm  at  Ockham  from  1831  to 
1842,  iv.  23. 

>— -^  the  nitrogen  in  the  seeds  of^  varies 
in  amount  according  to  the  manure  em- 
ployed in  the  soil  (J.Hannam),  iv.  179. 

— ,  the  superior  wheats  produced  in 
the  central  portions  of  Spain  (Wid- 
drington),  iv.  345.    See  **  Spain/' 

•^^-t  Sie  seed  and  straw  analysed  by 
Dr.  Fownes,  iv.  526. 

>— — ,  reports  on  wheata  selected  for  trial 
«t  the  Bristol  meeting,  from  P.  Pnsey, 
iv.  583  ;  from  J.  V.  Shelley,  584  ;  from 
Dr.  W.  Webb,  586. 

,  the  average  prodoce  of  Essex  about 
28  bnshels  per  acre,  v.  39. 

,  on  the  preparation  for  the  wheat 
crop  in  Cornwall,  by  J.  U.  Tremayne, 
V.  158. 

— ,  when  sown  in  S.  Wiltshire  (Little), 
V.  165. 

,  the  ravages  of  the  wireworm  upon, 
by  J.  Curtis,  v.  191. 

— ^,  experiments  on  the  best  distances 
of  the  rows  in  drilling  wheat,  by  Mr. 
Blyth,  of  Bumham,    in  Norfolk,  v. 

'   352  ;  dibbling  of,  355. 

••——,  experiments  on,  with  the  nitrates  of 
soda  and  potash,  salphate  of  soda,  soot, 
and  salt,  by  J.  Hannam,  v.  275* 


Wheat,  an  acconnt  of  an  experiment  on 

the  relative  values  of  several  varieties 

of  wheat,  by  J.  Morton,  L  39. 
,  on   pure  and  improved  varieties 

of,  lately  introduced  into  England,  by  . 

Colonel  Le  Couteur,  &  prize  essay,  i. 

113;   the  white  downy  described,  i^. ; 

the  Jersey  Dant»c,  115;  the  Whilr 

tington,  117;  the  Bellevue  TalaveiVy 

119;  comparative  statement  of  reaulta . 

of  trials  with,  123. 
^  top-dressed  with,  saltpetre,  by  J. 

Everitt,  i.  281. 
^— ,  on  the  narrow  and  wide  drilling  oC> 

by  T.  W.  Bramston,  i.  204. 
,  its  cultivation  at  Stinchcombe  ia 

Gloucestershire  (J.  Morton),  L  399w 

^  application  of  soil  to,  k  401« 

,  on  the  comparative  uses  of  the 

sickle  and   scythe  ia  harvesting  (J^ 

Rodwell),  i.  447. 
,  a  trial  of  different  manures  fiw,  by 

Femberton  Leigh,  vi.  32^. 
,  cultivation  o^  in  Cornwall  (Kar* 

keek),  vi.  423. 
,  effect  of  burnt  day  upon  a  cn^ 

growing  on  a  heavy  clay  soil,  by  P. 

Posey,  vL  477. 
,  on  the  insects  which   attack    (J. 

Curtis),  vL  493. 
,  on,  and  on  the  wheat  selected  ibr 

trial  at  Soothampton,  by  W.  Miles,  vi. 

566. 
^  on  the  prize  white  wheat  selected 

for   trial   at   Southampton,    by  Eaii 

Spencer,  vi.  672. 
1  cultivation  ot,  in  Cambridgeshire 

(Jooas),  vii.  48. 
,  mowing,  prices  of  taskwork,  by  H, 

Baynbird,  vii.  125 ;  hoeing,  the  prices 

of,  127  ;  harvesting,  the  priees  o^  ljl8 ; 

dibbling,  the  prices  of,  «&. ;  haulmin^ 

the    pnces   of,    129;    threshing,    the 

prices  of,  137. 
,  on  the  wheat^midge,  by  JL  Baker, 

vii.  273. 
,  on  thick  and  thin  sowing,  by  Sir 

W.  Heathcote,  viL  535. 
,  on  thin  sowing,  l^  J.  J.  Mochi, 

TiL  537. 
,  report  on  the  analysis-  of  the  ashes 

of,  by  Way  and  Ogston,  viL  598 ;  by 

other  chemists,  xiiL  450. 
1  on    the    management  of,  a  prize 

essay,  by    E.  Boberts,.  viii.   60;    its 

growth    after   clover,    61 ;  modes  of 

sowing,  62  ;  time  of  sowing,  »6.,   69  ; 

after  beans,  64 ;  after  pvotsliMs,  65 ;  on 

peat  soils,  66 ;  the  applioadon  of  dung 

or  artificial  manurea,  67 ;  the  quantity 

of  seed,  68 ;  varieties  o^  and  change 
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of»  71 ;  tfeataMDt  of  the  crops  in  the 
spring,  73 ;  pressing,  hoeing,  ib. ;  the 
difieeees  of,  74;  time  and  mode  of 
cmtting,  75;  threshisg  and  dressing, 
77. 

TV  HEAT,  the  influence  of  msimres  on  the 
^aii^  of,  bj  J.  B.  Lawes,  viii.  235. 

^— -,  growth  of,  in  Suffolk,  by  H.  Bayn- 
bird»  Tiii.  283. 

—  crops  of  Suffolk  described,  bj  H. 
Bftynbird,  viii.  300. 

^— -  crops  in  the  E.  R.  of  Torkshire*  by 
G.  Legard,  is.  116. 

-*— ,  on  diffurent  Tarieties  of,  and  the 
adTantages  of  thick  sowing,  by  W. 
Loft,  ix.  281. 

» soils  on  irhich  it  is  contimumdy 
grown  in  the  W.  R.  of  Yorkshire  (Le- 
gard), iz.  394^  SOS. 

§[rown  on   land  after  paring  and 

burning  (Pusey),  ix.  423. 

■,  on  the  oomparatiye  merits  of  thick 
and  thin  sowing,  by  R.  B.  Wolfe,  ix.  453. 

—  crops  of  C^Tonshire  (Tanner),  ix. 
465. 

crops  of  the  N.  R.  of  Yorkshire 

(Milbnm),  ix.  499,  501. 

— ,  the  amount  of  temperature  neces- 

^  sary  for  the  perfection  of  the  wheat 
crop  (Whitley),  xi.  36 ;  effect  of  warm, 
moist  winters  upon,  39 ;  the  situations 
beat  adapted  fbr  the  growth  of,  49. 

— ~-,  analysis  o^  grown  on  warp  soils, 
by  T.  J.  Herepath,  xi  106. 

*— *„  growth  of,  in  Gloucestershire 
(Tanner),  xi.  142,  151. 

■  ,  on  the  proper  quantity  of  seed  for, 
by  R.  B.  Wolfe,  xi.  185. 

— -,  e£Eect  of  climate  on  iJie  growth  of, 
by  B.  Simpson,  xi.  650. 

— ,  on  the  continuous  growth  of^  on 
Hie  lame,  by  J.  B.  Lawes,  xii.  6 ;  pro- 
duce of^  mannred  with  mineral  sub- 
stances only,  and  with  salts  of  ammonia 
only,  10;  trials  with  Liebig's  wheat 
mamnre,  IS;  trials  with  rice»  salts  of 
ammonia,  fte.,  as  manure  for  wheat, 
14;  trials  with  various  salts  and  other 
Manures,  16 ;  general  effect  of  mineral 
manures  on  the  growth  of  wheat,  26. 

•— — ,  experiment  and  experience  in  the 
growth  of,  year  after  year  on  tbe  same 
mere  of  land,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Smith  of 
Lois  Weedon,  xii.  133;  and  aee  T. 
Gamett's  practice^  xiii.  368. 

— ^-,  on  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  top-dreasiiig 
for,  by  P.  Posey,  xii.  202. 

-*— ,  on  thegrowth  of,  in  Northampton- 
shire,  by  W.  Beart>  xiiL  58»  59. 

» on  tiie  mineral  substances  in  a  crop 
ai,bfJ.T.  Way,  xui.  141.  « 


wm¥T%M. 

Wheat,  on  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
salt  ns  a  top-dressing  for^  by  H.  W. 
Keary,  xiii.  200. 

,  growth  o€,  m  Cumberland,  by  W. 

Dicldnson,  xiii.  231. 

,  cubic  petre  and  salt  used  as  a  top- 
dressing  for,  in  Norfolk,  xiii.  364 ;  by 
H.  W.  Keary,  367;  for  continuous 
crops  of,  on  the  same  land,  by  T.  Gar- 
nett,  368. 

— -  bran,  analysis  of,  xiii.  524. 

,  salt  used  as  a  dressing  for,  in  Derby^- 

shire  (Rowley),  xiv.  60;  in  Surrey 
(Evershed),  91. 

,  growth  oi;  in  Surrey  (Evershed)^ 

xiv.  81,  88,  89;  top -dressings,  91,  93. 

y  probable  effect  of  silicate  of  lime^ 

on  (Way  and  Paine),  xiv.  242. 

,  growth  of,  in  East  Lothian  (Steren- 

son),  xiv.  285. 

,  the  effect  of  formyard  manure  fhom 

covered  and  uncovered  yards  on,  by 
Lord  Kinnaird,  xiv.  337. 

-^— ,  trials  on,  with  guano,  blood,  rape- 
dust,  and  cubic  petre,  used  with  the 
seed,  and  as  a  spring  top-dressing,  by 
P.  Pusey,  xiv.  386 ;  by  G.  Hope  of 
Fenton  Bams,  387 ;  by  Caird,  389. 

,  growth  of,  on  light,  flinty,  chalk 

soils  (Haxton),  zv.  102  ;  on  the  sandy 
soils  of  Norfolk,  119. 

,  on  the  species  of  se^lops  of  the 

south  of  France,  and  their  conversion, 
into  wheat  (Fabre),  xv.  167. 

— ,  growth  of,  in  Oxfordshire  (Read)^ 
XV.  211 ;  the  wheat-midge  in,  213. 

,  experiments  conducted  by  H.  W» 

Keary  on  the  growth  of  wheat  for  four 
successive  years  on  the  same  land,  a 
report  by  J.  B,  Lawes,  xvi.  307 ;  re- 
sults of  these,  the  plots  b^g  manured 
with  mineral  substances,  suls  of  am- 
monia by  themselves  and  mixed,  rape- 
cake,  and  fonnyard  dung,  212. 

,  experiment  on  the  elementary  prin^- 

ciples  of  manure  as  applied  to  the 
growth  of  wheat,  by  P.  Pnsey,  xvi. 
539. 

,  average  prices,  produce,  and  im- 
ports of,  since  1800  (Hoskyns),  xvi.. 
575.577.    ^ 

Whra'tstraW,  tee  "Straw." 

Wket,  the  scalding  of,  and  the  malung 
of  whey  butter  (White),  vi.  121. 

,  sour,  used  as  flax-steep  in  Germany 

(J.  Wilson),  xiv.  199. 

Whinstone  rocks,  tbe,  the  fhrming  of 
the  light  soils  of  (Haxton),  xv.  93,  lOSw 

Whxppu^tbbbs;  trussed,  on  those  shown 
at  the  Lewes  mesiing  (in  1853),  xiii. 
328. 
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White,  H.,  a  detailed  account  of  the 
making  of  Cheshire  cheese,  a  price 
essay,  vi.  102.    See  "  Cheese."  ; 

— y  a  detailed  report  of  the  drainase 
by  steam-power  of  a  portion  of  Martin 
Mere,  Lancashire,  xiv.  156. 

Whiter  R.,  a  report  of  results  obtained  in 
thorough-draming  and  subsoil-plough- 
ing in  the  years  1840  and  1841,  a  report 

:*  to  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Qive,  i.  33,  u.  346, 
iv.  1 72,  yi.  229. 

-*— ,  statement  of  the  comparative  ^^ity 
of  milk  from  Aldemey  and  Kerry 
(Irish)  cows  upon  the  fann  of  the  Hon. 
R.  Clive  at  Oakley  Park  in  1840,  ii. 
420.    See**m\k,'* 

— ,  results  of  experiments  on  subsoil- 
ploughing  and  thorough-draining  at 
Oakley  Park,  i.  248. 

Whitfield  farm,  experiments  at,  on  the 
effects  of  warmth  and  shelter  in  econo- 
mising the  food  of  sheep,  iv.  222. 

White  goosefoot,  the  (Bnckman),  xvi. 
364. 

White  mustard,  T.  C.  Burroughes  on,  a 
prize  essay,  vii.  31 ;  quality  of  land  on 
'which  sown,  ib. ;  season  of  sowing,  32  ; 
quantity  of  seed,  ib, ;  season  of  harvest, 
d. ;  its  use  as  a  green  manure  or  for 
sheep,  33. 

Whitethorn  hedges,  J.  Grigor  on,  vi. 
203. 

Whitley,  Nicholas,  on  the  climate  of  the 
British  Islands  in  its  effect  on  agricul- 
ture, a  prize  essay,  xL  1. 

—7-,  on  the  advantage  and  use  of  the 
aneroid  barometer  in  ascertaining 
heights,  xvi.  122. 

Wn>DRiNGTON,  Captain,  on  the  agriculture 
of  Spain,  iv.  344.    See  "  Spain." 

— ~,  on  the  occurrence  of  phosphorite  in 
Estremadura  (in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Daubeny),  v.  406.    See  "  Phosphorite." 

Whitlow  m  sheep  (J.  Seaman),  xvi.  8. 

WiooiNS,  J.,  on  the  mode  of  making  and 
using  tiles  for  underdraining  on  the 
Stow  Hall  estate  in  Norfolk,  i.  350. 

Wild  carrot,  its  soils  and  habits  (Buck- 
man),  xvi.  361. 

—  oat,  the  (Buckman),  xv.  471,  xvi. 
366.  ^ 

pansy,  its  soils  and  habits,  xvi.  360. 

parsnip,  its  soils  and  habits,  xvi. 

361. 

• radish,  the,  its  soils  and  habits,  xvi. 

360. 

—  teazle,  xvi.  361. 

W1LUAH8,  G.  M.,  on  the  tenant's  right  to 
unexhausted  improvements  according 
to  the  custom  of  North  Lincolnshire, 
vi.  44. 


WILT8HIB8. 

Williams,  W.  J.,  on  early  Tetehes,  iii. 
236. 

Willow-herb,   the   smooth-leaved,   its 
soils  and  habits  (Buckman),  xvi.  361. 

Willow-tbee,    the,    its   planting    and 
management,  iii.  273. 

—  (the  goat)  for  fences,  J.  Grigor  on, 
vi.  226. 

Wilson,  John,  on  the  manu^Mstnre  of 
sugar  from  beetroot,  xiii.  144. 

,  on  flax,  its  treatment,  agricultural 

and  techni<al,  xiv.  187. 

,  on  the  various  breeds  of  sheep  in 

Great  Britain,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  character  and  value  of  their  wool, 
xvi.  222. 

Wiltshire,  the  farming  of,  by  Edward 
Little,  of  Sheldon  Farm,  Chippenham, 
prize  report,  v.  161 ;  North  and  South 
Wiltshire,  *. ;  the  north  or  oolite  dis-- 
trict,  its  enclosed  pasture  farms,  its 
dairies  and  cheese,  ib. 

,  South  Wilts,  or  the  chalk  district, 

its  arable  and  down  land,  its  flocks, 
its  com,  V.  161 ;  its  hills  of  chalk, 
ib. ;  its  flinty  loam  soils,  ib, ;  its  sin^ar 
sand-veins,  t6. ;  their  course  described, 
t6. ;  the  strong  clays  and  clayey  loams, 
162;  size  of  larms,  the  down  is  at- 
tached to  the  flirms,  t&. ;  rotation  of 
crops  on  flinty  and  chalky  loams,  ib. ; 
land  when  sown  with  clover,  163 ;  light 
flinty  soils,  ib.  ;  rotations  on,  sainfoin, 
163;  heavy  white  land,  164;  the  rota- 
tion on,  ib.  ;  sand  lands,  i&. ;  tomip 
husbandry,  ib,;  the  course  on  the 
poorer  soils,  ib. ;  on  the  sandy  loams, 
165;  the  growth  of  green  crops,  *.; 
management  of  crops,  ib. ;  wheat,  when 
chiefly  sown,  ib. ;  spring  wheat,  ^. ; 
wheat,  cost  of  reaping,  165;  barley, 
when  sown,  drilled,  mown,  ib. ;  cow- 
grass  and  marl-grass  as  substitutes  for 
red  clover,  166  ;  the  pastures,  167 ;  the 
water-meadows,  t6. ;  an  important  part 
of  its  husbandly,  ib. ;  their  course  of 
management,  ib.;  manures  employed, 
168  j  the  sheepfold,  16.;  muckle  and 
folding,  ib.;  &rmyard- manure,  ib.; 
bones,  the  use  of,  to  the  district,  ib. ; 
chalk,  ib. ;  paring  and  burning,  169 ; 
breed  of  cattle,  ib. ;  the  Berkshire 
spotted-pig,  ib. ;  sheep  stock,  t6. ;  kept 
for  breeding,  t6. ;  Southdowns,  1 70  ; 
horses,  ib. ;  the  implements,  171 ;  drain- 
age little  needed,  172. 

,  North  Wiltshire,  or  the  oolite  dis- 
trict, V.  172 ;  the  soils  of  the  eombrash, 
ib. ;  within  the  Oxford  clay,  ib. ;  ih» 
coral  rag  and  the  Kimmeridge  clay, 
t&. ;  sandy  soil,  «&. ;  size  of  the  fiums, 
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173 ;  rotation,  ik. :  mamires,  s&. ;  stifle- 
huming,  t&. ;  the  process  described,  ib, ; 
ihe  numures  they  eaploy,  174 ;  turnips, 
fb. ;  pastnres,  175 ;  their  breed  of  cattle 
the  shorthorn,  175:;  grazms  of  catUe, 
176  ;  pigs,  «5. ;  sheep,  ib. ;  hoifses,  i&. ; 
janplements,  t&. ;  dfainage  of  land,  177 ; 
the  tenure  on  -which  the  farms  are 
qgeneraUy  held,  ib. ;  -wages  of  labourers, 
ib, ;  improvements  and  alterations  since 
1811,  176. 

Wiltshire,  the  chalk  soils  o^  described 
by  Davis,  xii.  483. 

Winds,  effect  of  the  W.  and  N.W.  winds 
in  the  W.  of  Ekigland,  by  N.  Whitley, 
xi.  41. 

-*— ,  on  the  prevailing,  by  B.  Simpson, 
zi.  620 ;  land  and  sea  breezes,  6S1. 

—  of  Cumberland,  the  **  helm-wind," 
by  W.  Dickinson,  xiii.  214,  215. 

of  Dorsetshire  (Ruegg),  xv.  436. 

WiNO^TE,  W.  B.,  account  of  the  claying 
of  the  peat-soils  of  Lincolnshire  by, 
ii.  407. 

WiNNOwiNO-MACBiNEs,  a  report  on  those 
shown  at  the  Great  Exhibition  (in 
1851),  by  P.  Pusey,  xii.  631. 

>,  former  rude  mode  of  winnowing  in 

Cumberland  (Dickinson),  xiii.  276. 

,   those    shown    at  the    Gloucester 

meeting  (1858),  xiv.  351. 

-— »,  those  shown  at  the  Lincoln  meetmg 
(1854),  XV.  878. 

,  those  shown  at  the  Carlisle  meeting 

(1855),  xvi.  507,515. 

WiBBWou,  observations  on  the  natural 
Jiistory  and  economy  of  the  wirewonns 
affecting  the  turnips,  corn-crops,  &c., 
and  also  of  their  paxents,  the  elaters 
or  beetles,  called  skipjacks,  click- 
beetles,  &c.^  by  John  Curtis,  v.  180 ; 
almost  ommvorous,  181 ;  its  food,  ib, ; 
the  beetles  the  parents  of  the  wire- 
worm,  t&. ;  elaters,  skipjacks,  or  spring- 
beetles,  182  ;  the  beetles'  eggs,  ib. ; 
the  wireworms,  ib. ;  habits  described, 
t6. ;  whether  they  can  &st,  189 ;  the 
crops  which  suffer  from  their  attacks, 
190 ;  oats,  barley,  «&. ;  wheat,  191 ; 
potatoes,  192;  hops,  193;  cabbages, 
ib. ;  the  turnip,  194 ;  this  plant  has  the 
greatest  number  of  insect  enemies  to 
encounter,  ib. ;  pansies,  dahlias,  lobe- 
lias, carnations,  196;  where  they  do 
most  -mischief,  197;  soils  commonly 
most .  infested,  t6. ;  modes  of  dealing 
with  the  wireworm,  &. ;  found  in 
waste  and  wood  lands,  200 ;  rolling- 
crops  attacked  b^  them,  201  ;  crops 
that  destroy  the  wireworm,  203 ;  effect 
of  liquids  on — water,  ib. ;  spirits  of 
VOLS.  I. — XVI. 


WOOD. 

tarpentine,  qnnts  of  wine,  ib. ;  spirits 
of  tar,  refuse  lime  of  gas-works,  204 
effect  of  lime  and  soot  and  salt,  205 
the  rook  an  enemy  to  wireworms,  207 , 
and  pheasants,  partridges,  lapwings^ 
208 ;  engravings  of  the  wireworm  in 
its  different  stages,  &. ;  the  satin- 
coated  click-beetle,  217;  the  mouse- 
coloured  click-beetle,  ib ;  the  ta-wny- 
legged  dick^beetle,  218 ;  the  spitdng 
chck-beeUe,  219;  the  black  cliok- 
beetle,  ib, ;  the  margined  dick-beetle, 
220 ;  the  pointed  diek-beetle,  221 ; 
the  long-necked  click-beetle,  ib, ;  in- 
sects fdiich  destroy  the  wireworms, 
224 ;  their  parasites,  225  ;  the  parasites 
of  the  dick-beetles,  f6. ;  fidse  wire- 
worms,  227;  the  snake  millepedes, 
228. 

WiREvreiRM,  on  the  destruction  oi^  by 
J.  M.  H.  Chamock,  xi.  188. 

,  their  absence  from  Mr.  Drewitf  s 

farm  near  Guildford,  a  holding  &ee 
from  weeds  (Evershed),  xiv.  84. 

WoAD,  crops  of,  effect  on  the  wireworm 
(Curtis),  V.  208. 

WoLDS  of  Lincolnshire,  described  by  A. 
Young,  iv.  298. 

,  by  J.  A.  Clarke,  xii.  271, 330. 

of  Yorkshire  described  (Legard),  ix. 

90,  92,  99,  103. 

,  the  soils  of,  described  by  Legard, 

xii.  480. 

Wolfe,  R.  B.,  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  thick  and  thin  sowing,  ix.  453. 

,  on  the  proper  quantity  of  seed  for 

wheat,  xi.  184. 

Womb,  inflammation  of,  in  cows  (Sibbald), 
xii.  567. 

Wood,  W.  Brjran,  on  the  improvements 
to  be  made  in  laud  by  amending  the 
channels  of  rivers  and  other  water- 
courses, xiii.  367. 

Wood,  on  the  funguses  of,  dry-rot,  &c, 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Sidney,  x.  394. 

ashes,  analvsis  of,  xiii.  490. 

— — ,  analysis  01  several  kinds  of  (Payen), 
ii.  253. 

,  analysis  of  the  wood  of  the  apple, 

xiii.  530. 

—  of  the  pear,  xiii.  530. 

of  the  cherry,  ib. 

of  the  plum,  ib. 

oftheflJbert,  t&. 

of  the  oak,  ib. 

of  the  walnut,  ib, 

of  the  ash,  t&. 

of  the  elm,  i6. 

ofthefir,  i6. 

of  the  larch,  t&. 

—  of  the  beeeh,  t&. 

I 
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WooDy  analyaifl  of  the  wood  of  the  birch, 
xiii.  530. 

of  the  chesnnt,  ib, 

of  the  lime,  ib. 

of  the  poplar,  ti. 

Wood  lyme-grass  (Backman),  xy.  464. 

Woods  of  Devonshire  (Tanner),  ix.  484. 

• of  Cumberland  (Dickinson),    xiii. 

280. 

,   analysis  of  the  wood,  bark,  and 

leaves  of  forest-trees  (Uemming),  xiii. 
530. 

of  East  Lothian  (Stevenson),  xiv. 

289. 

,  beech,  of  Oxfordshire  (Bead),  xv. 

253. 

of  Dorsetshire  (Raegg),  xv.  414. 

1  beech,  of  Bnckinghamshire  (Besd), 

xvi.  307. 

,  on  the  ^bbing  up  of,  by  J.  E. 

Denison,  xvi.  352 ;  expenses  of,  354 ; 
injury  of  the  shade  of  a  wood,  and  pre- 
vention of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  358. 

Woodward,  F.,  on  a  method  of  breaking 
up  inferior  pasture-land,  ix.  54. 

Wool,  the  merino,  or  Saxon  of  Mecklen- 

.  burgh  (S.  Carr),  i.  131. 

,  observations  on,  by  R.  Smith,  viii. 

25. 

,  the  prices  of,  in  1341,  and  daring 

the  present  century,  by  T.  Rowlandson, 
X.  422;  produced  by  different  sheep 
slaughtered  in  London  in  1800,425; 
effects  of  smearing  on,  445. 

,  the  weight  of  wool  produced  in  a 

comparatiTe  tnal  of  40  Sussex  and  40 
Hampshire  Down  sheep,  by  J.  B. 
Lawes,  xii.  429. 

produced  fW)m  46  Cotswoid  sheep, 

by  J.  B.  Lawes,  xiii.  189. 

analysed,  xiii.  490. 

— ^-  of  Dorsetshire  (Ru^),  xr.  432. 

^-r-  produced  from  Leicester  sheep  and 
eross-breds,  in  the  trials  of  J.  B.  !Lawes, 
xvi.  58,  60;  from  other  sheep,  73; 
arerage  prices  of,  81. 

,  on  the  general  character,  com- 
mercial uses,  &c.,  of  British  wool,  by 
John  Wilson,  xti.  239;  <*hog8"  or 
"  tegs,"  ib, ;  «*  wethers  "  and  «  ewes,"  in- 
fluence of  carefrd  and  regular  feeding 
upon  the  growth  of,  240 ;  influence  of 
climate,  locality,  and  soil,  »6.;  Scotch 
cross-bred  and  Welsh  wools,  241 ;  Down 
and  Donet-stapled  wool,  •&. ;  the  deep- 
grown  combing  wools,  ib.;  woollens, 
242 ;  worsteds,  ib. ;  with  cotton  warps, 
243;  skin  wool,  244;  seats  of  the  Eng- 
lish manufactures  of  woollen  cloths, 
1*6. ;  blankets,  low  woollens,  low  car- 
pets, worsted  goods,  flannels,  ib. ;  prices 
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of  various  wools,  April  1,  1855,  245; 
Lincoln  wool,  t6. ;  Leicester,  ib. ;  Cots- 
wold,  Bomney  marsh,  Deron,  Bam- 
borough,  ib.;  Bampton  Down,  Bye- 
land,  merino,  246 ;  Dartmoor,  Exmoor. 
Radnor  or  Welsh,  Cheviot,  blaek-foced 
Highland,  Herdwick^  Shetland,  cross- 
bred, 247. 

Woollens,  manu&ctures  of;  J.  Wilson 
on,  xvi.  242. 

rags,  as  a  manure  for  beetroot,  by 

P.  Pusey,  vi.  529. 

,  the  analysis  of,  by  J.  T.  Way,  x. 

617,  xiii.  498. 

,  prenuings,  cuttings^  shoddy  ana- 
lysed, xiii.  498. 

»-»,  woollen  refuse  used  as  a  manure  in 
Oxfordshire  (Read),  xv.  244. 

or  shoddy,  a  refuse  of  the  flock- 
works,  its  use  as  a  manure,  by  Dr.  A. 
Voelcker,  xvL  94. 

Work,  measure,  on,  by  H.  Raynbird,  viL 
119. 

Worms,  earth,  the  way  in  which  they 
aid  in  draining  land,  by  J.  Beart,  iv. 
413. 

,  the  depth  to  which  they  penetrate, 

by  J.  Parkes,  v4i.  266. 

,  their  fondness  for  hemp  (Rowland- 
son),  X.  178. 

— ,  their  holes  filled  and  the  woods 
killed  by  irrigation  (P.  Pusey),  x.  47<r. 

Worsteds,  the  manufactories  o(  J. 
Wilson  on,  xvi.  242. 

Wounds  of  sheep  (Cleere),  i.  321. 

Wormwood,  if  eaten  by  cows,  gives  a 
bitter  taste  to  their  milk  (Rnegg),  xir. 
69. 

Wright,  J.,  on  shorthorn  cattle,  vii.  201. 

Wtchwood  forest  (Read),  xv.  251. 


Yam,  the  water,  its  tuber  analysed,  xiii. 

522. 
— - ,  the  guinea,  its  tuber  analysed,  xiii 

522. 
Yarrow  grass,  the,  analysis  of  (Way), 

xiv.  179. 
Yellow  oat-like  grass,  analysis  of  (Way), 

xiv.  177. 
,  its  growth  in  different  situations 

(Bnckman),  xv.  468. 
York  meeting,  report  of  the  exhibition 

and  trials  of  implements  at,  by  H.  S. 

Thompson,  ix.  377. 
Yorkshire,  on  the  fimaaing  of  the  East 

Riding,  by  G.  Legard,  a  priae  report, 

ix.  85 ;  of  the  wolds,  ib.  ^  soils  resting 

on  the  chalk,  their  origin,  and  defici- 
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ency  in  calcareouTmatt^r,  87 ;  analysis 
of  irold  soils,  ib. ;  Holdemess,  89, 101 ; 
the  Carre,  ib, ;  soils  of,  i&. ;  vale  of 
York,  90,  99 ;  the  wold  husbandry  in 
1770,  Arthur  Young  and  Sir  Digby 
Legard  on,  92, 103  ;  the  failure  of  the 
clover-plant,  106 ;  the  turnip  cultiTa- 
tion  of,  107;  growth  of  oats,  118; 
wheat-sowing,  116  ;  sainfoin,  118  ;  the 
wold  ponds,  119 ;  chalking,  121 ;  sheep 
of,  t6. ;  cattle  of;  123  ;  horses  of,  125 ; 
labourers,  «6. ;  cottage  allotments,  126 ; 
benefit  societies,  127  ;  cultiTation  of  an 
East  Riding  &rm,  by  Mr.  F.  Shawe, 
129. 

Yorkshire,  on  the  wold  soils,  by  G.  Le- 
gard, xii.  479. 

— ,  West  Riding  of,  on  the  &nning  of, 
by  J.  C.  Chamock,  a  prize  report,  ix. 
284  ;  character  of  soils,  t6. ;  its  great 
coal  formation, '  287  ;  the  magnesian 
limestone  soils,  289  ;  the  new  red  sand- 
stone, 290 ;   the  Ripon  gravel,   291  ; 

-  peculiarities  of  agricultural  manage- 
ment, 293 ;  the  continued  cropping 
with  wheal^  294 ;  licorice,  growth  of, 
near  Pontefract,  297;  potatoes  grown 
on  the  warp  soils,  298 ;  the  size  of  the 
holdings,  301 ;  improvements  in  the 
fSkrming  of,  since  1799,  the  extent  of 
land  contained  in  it,  303;  the  sewage 
of  its  hirge  towns,  308. 

,  the  North  Riding,  on  the  farming 

of,  a  prize  report,  by  M.  M.  Milbum, 
ix.  496  ;  its  soils,  t6. ;   the  sand  and 
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gravel  district,  499 ;  wheat  crops,  t&. ; 

quantity  of  seed,  501 ;  harvesting,  ib, ; 

Its  hooded  stooks  of  com,  i6. ;  stubble 
•  deansings,  502  ;  turnip  crops,  ib, ;  the 

turnip  hack,  505 ;  barley  crop,  506 ; 

grass-seeds,  507;   clover  ruckle,  A.; 

the  drainage  of  its  sandy  land,  509 ; 

the   day  district,  511;    the  Vale  of 

Cleveland,  512;  fallows,  513;  sections 

of  potato  pits,  514  ;  the  grazine  valleys, 

ib, ;    Wensleydale,    516 ;    analysis    of 

limestones,  ib,]  the  mixed  district,  517, 

cattle*  518 ;  horses,  t&. ;  sheep,  ib, ;  pigs, 

519;   implements,  t6. ;   tenancy,    520; 

labourers,  ib, ;  tanks  for  liquid  manure, 

ib. 
Yorkshire,  report  on  the  drainage  of 

the   Rye   and   Derwent   Valleys,  by 

John  Henderson,  xiv.  129. 
YouATT,  on  the  origin  of  consumption  in 

cattle,  iv.  254 ;    foul  air,  neglect  of 

sanitary     precautions,      predisposing 

causes,  254. 
,  on  the  detection  of  pregnancy  in  the 

mare  and  the  cow,  i.  170. 
YouNO,  Arthur,  his  report  of  the  fens  of 

Lincolnshire,  iv.  290. 


z. 

Zeoute,  the,  analysis  of,  xili.  532. 
Zetland,  the  Earl  of,  on  nitrate  of  soda 
as  a  manure,  i.  280,  ii.  124. 


THE  END. 
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